


A Letter from Lucerne 


WRITTEN BY B. M. CROKER. 


HAVE heard that Lu- 

cerne has been called 

“the Clapham Junc- 

tion of Switzerland,” 

and granting the term 

to be suitable in one 

~  fespect, it is a ridicu- 

lous misfit in another : for, although it 

is the point, to which all converge, who 

travel the country from north to 

south, and from east to west, and is 

approached by no less than three main 

lines of rail, not to mention hourly 

steamboats—in which latter accommo- 

dation its namesake is deficient—yet, 

what sane person desires to remain at 

Clapham Junction? and who does not 
linger at Lucerne ? 

is “metropolis of the travelling 
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world” is at present crowded. In the 
middle of June the season promised 
badly ; now it is unsurpassed, and the 
oldest inhabitant may vainly rack his 
brain, ere he can recall any approach to 
the hordes of visitors who have poured 
into the town during the last week. 
Every hotel and pension is crammed to 
the very roof; here we have twenty 
people sleeping out. A couch in one of 
the bath-rooms is esteemed a high 
favour—is the object of lively competi- 
tion and subsequent envy; and I am 
daily expecting to find that the drawing- 
room has undergone a kind of horticul- 
tural transformation, and been, so to 
speak, laid ont in beds! The weather, 
on which so much depends, has been 
glorious, with the result that those who 
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intended to pay but a flying visit have 
remained on, irresistibly tempted to 
os their departure day after day, 
until days grow into weeks. There is 
so much to be seen, and everything is 
well worth seeing !—from the giddy 
summit of Pilatus, down to the unhappy 
Lion who lies stretched upon his 
rocky deathbed. The ascent to Pilatus 
is a most popular excursion—the train 
service is in such request, that extra 
carriages have been required. Many 
poe adventure on foot; one light- 
earted young man, in a pair of patent- 
leather pumps. But the next day he was 


and fell over an awful precipice, to the 
horror of the onlookers ; and the other, 
to a man who strayed in the dusk from 
the beaten track, and was no more seen 
alive. The road is plain, and not 
— difficult, or precipitous, but 

ould you leave the path, and stumble, 
or, worse still, fall, you roll over and 
over and over; there is not a bush or 
a rock to arrest your descent, until you 
come to the trees near the base, when 
the chances are a hundred to one that 
you will be dead! The view from the 
ittle railed platform on the topmost 
peak of Pilatus is magnificent—the whole 











VIEW OF PILATUS 


truly sorry, not only for the shoes, but 
for himself! A girl from this hotel 
walked up Pilatus and back, between 
early breakfast and afternoon tea, and 
professed herself enchanted with the 
view, and not in the least tired; 
therefore I had come to look upon the 
climb as an easy, not to say ladylike, 
accomplishment. But I hear that I am 
mistaken, and that Pilatus has had its 
accidents, as well as Mont Blanc ; 
there have already been two this year. 
One toa girl of twenty, who, in reaching 
too far to gather a flower, lost her balance 





of Switzerland appears to lie at one’s 
feet ; and to have witnessed the dawn, 
from this self-same spot, is a long remem- 
bered event to every beholder. 

The celebrated Lion finds an endless 
succession of admirers — and small 
wonder! surely no more patriotic or 
im ager monument exists. 

e all know (or are supposed to 
know) that this splendid Ped of 
Thorwaldsen is dedicated to the two 
battalions of Swiss Guards who fell to 
a man, in the defence of the Tuilleties 
in 1792. 
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Some people, 
however, are as yet 
in absolute igno- 
rance of its ratson 
détre; and an in- 
dividual, who was 
seated next to me 
on one of the 
benches, said : 

“Do you know 
what it’s all about ? ” 

“ Yes,” I an- 
swered; ‘‘it is the 
monument which 
has been erected to 
the memory of the 
Swiss “Guards who 
were massacred at 
the Tuilleries in’g2.” 

“In ’92? he re- 

eated incredu- 
ously. ‘‘ Dear! dear! dear! so lately 
as that! And I don’t remember to 
have heard a word about it—and I 
take in a daily paper.” 

Before I mF explain, he had jumped 
to his feet, and gone over to the shop, in 
order to make some purchase. I sub- 
sequently saw him hurrying away with 
a little wooden lion in his hand—no 
doubt to catch a train. 

The swans in the pond below the 
rock, have a promising family of five 
young cygnets, and I could not help 
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MILK CART AND DOGS 


asking myself how they were all accom- 
modated under the paternal roof of the 
tiny swan-house? Perhaps, like some 
of my fellow-guests, they sleep out ! 
The shops in the Alpenstrasse are 
almost tempting—such dainty watches, 
and jewellery, and ornaments, made of 
crystals found in the mountains, and 
fine gossamer embroidery, that looks as 
if it came from a fairy loom, instead of 
being the handiwork, of some solid Swiss 
maiden. 


Here the dear dogs work hard, but 
cheerfully, for their 


living; struggling 
up the hills in their 
milk carts, and 
throwing them- 
selves heartily into 
their collars, guard- 
ing their charge 
whilst the boy ts 
absent, and mm lly 
ing down, with 
waving tails, when 
their load has been 
delivered to the very 
last pint. There is 
one couple that I 
particularly admire, 
a pair of chestnuts, 
beautifully matched 
and remarkably 
powerful; if I am 
not much mistaken 
I saw them running 
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away with their boy the other afternoon. 
In a city where the dogs wear harness, 
the horses (who are surprisingly fat and 
well to do) sport large, white, fringed 
antimacassars, to keep off the flies. 
There are many delightful drives in the 
néighbourhood, and one might live here 
for months, ere exhausting all the excur- 
sions. The Hof-Kirche boasts one of 
the finest organs in Europe, and an 
evening concert or recital, affords to 
.all the opportunity of hearing it. 
‘From six until seven the cathedral is 
crowded (seats one franc) by visitors 
who find the splendid rendering of 
Handel, Beethoven and Mendelssohn, 
on this magnificent instrument, one of 
the greatest pleasures to be enjoyed in 


verandah of the Schweizerhof is brilliant 
with gay frocks, and hats of every colour 
in the rainbow—but especially red and 
pink. Besides Don Carlos, the Duke of 
Solferino, and other notable persons, the 
Schweizerhof is said to harbour quite a 
number of American beauties. At our 
own hotel, the current of visitors con- 
tinually ebbs and flows; the tide has, 
figuratively, washed up beside me, first 
a Dutch bridegroom, then a Russian 
officer in the Imperial Guard, who found 
the Alps superior to the Caucasus, and 
announced that the great railway to 
Corea is rapidly advancing towards 
Port Arthur, and that it will carry with 
it, by the Czar’s desire, a ‘‘Church” 
compartment, where the devout at far 





LAKE STEAMER 


Lucerne —that rare stop, the ‘‘vox 
humana,” being introduced in some 
fine voluntaries composed by a distin- 
guished organist, and with such startling 
and thrilling effect, that it seems impos- 
sible to believe, that one is not listening 
to a woman singing! Every evening 
there is a performance at the Kursaal 
—musical, dramatic, or both (the 
orchestra and ballet being from La 
Scala, at Milan)—and here, on wet 
days, one can always cheat the weather 
by reading the voluminous supply of 
papers, listening to the band, or tempt- 
ing fortune at ‘Les petits chevaux.” 
A large and varied crowd promenade 
daily under the lime trees, and the 


distant villages may come and receive 
the offices of religion. . 

The Russian officer was succeeded by 
a professor from Harvard, United States, 
and the professor, by a pretty little 
German Baroness who speaks four 
languages. One evening we all assem- 
bled in the verandah, to witness the 
féte on the lake, which seemed alive 
with coloured lanterns and processions 
of illuminated steamers, depicting the 
** Lion,” the “ Zorelai,” the old water- 
tower. The fireworks were superb, 
whilst the Mewsegg, the Gutch, and the 
mountains were ablaze with coloured 
lights and bonfires. 

So far I have not said a word about 
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the principal feature of Lucerne—the 
celebrated lake. As regards the scenery, 
it is not for me to describe, or to attempt 
to follow feebly in the steps of Schiller. 
A “ride on the steamer” — as an 
American girl expressed it—to Weggis, 
gave us a foretaste of the glories which 
were yet tocome. Weggis is the first 
stopping-place after Lucerne, and about 
half-an-hour’s distance by boat. It isa 
health and holiday resort, stretching 
along the lake shore, below the Rigi. 
Here are numerous pretty villas, with 
their shady gardens dipping into the 
water, as well as several large hotels 
and pensions. ‘Weggis gives one an im- 
pression of the absence of traffic and 
bustle (there is but one omnibus, in- 
stead of forty, 
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ing ourselves down on. the summit 
of a green hill—which is on the post- 
path to the Rigi—tranquilly surveyed 
the scene. The lake looked opal 
in some shades, emerald in others. 
The opposite woods of Burgenstock 
merge into deep blue, and beyond, rise 
Stanserhorn, and proud Pilatus. A 
noisy little mountain stream at our feet, 
is eagerly hurrying to the lake, and the 
ground all around is covered with lucky 
clover. One of my companions pre- 
sented me with a four-leaved clover— 
next best to a four-leaved shamrock. 
After two hours of the dolce far 
niente we reluctantly descended to 
the town. The country folk on the 
hillside saluted us with such a wel- 





at the pier); a 
sort of restful, . 
dreamy atmos 
phere seems to 
encompass it— 
surely a delight- 
ful retreat, far 
from the mad- 
ding crowd ! 
where one can 
climb the 


surrounding 
heights at lei- 


sure, with no- 
thing to disturb 
attention but 
the chapel bells 
and the occa- 
sional whistle of 
a steamboat. 

A walk up 
the hill behind 
this chapel 
strengthens the 
idea, and the 
fascination of 
Weggis. We— 
a party of three 
—climb deliber- 
ately through 
newly-cut grass, 
among. or- 
chards, past 
brown chalets, 
standing in gar- 
dens ablaze with 
roses and gla- 
dioli, and cast- 
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coming smile, that we all decided that 
it would be delightful to return and 


spend a few days at Weggis. But other 
people have arrived at a similar de- 
cision, and we find that there is not an 
empty room to be had for love or money, 
and, by all accounts, it is the same 


story at Vitznau and Brunnen. As we 
wait on the pier for our steamer, troops 
of pedestrians flock down from the Rigi, 
more or less pleased with their achieve- 
ment—particularly if they have made 
the ascent on foot. The tourists are of 
all ages, from a sturdy school-boy of 
eleven, to an equally sturdy old clergy- 
man of seventy, who is armed with an 
alpenstock, and the inevitable umbrella. 
They all look extremely happy, and 
smiling, and as if the air upon the 
Rigi had agreed with them. The little 
pier is too narrow to accommodate 
every one, and many went upon the 
road partly for that reason, but more 
“serecaongge Saya in our own case— 
ecause of the presence of a great naked 
cheese as large as a cart-wheel, and as 
*‘strong,” which is also anticipating 
embarkation. An excursion to Fluellen, 
at the far end of the lake, is such a 
popular expedition, that even the 9.30 





STATION 


boat, which carries 1,000 passengers, is 
full to its very last camp-stool, long ere 
starting. We touch at nine stations 
en route, and the journey of twenty-four 
miles takes about three hours, for the 
steamer crosses and re-crosses from one 
pretty little town to another, and the 
sudden sharp turns vary the entire 
views, which are exquisite, and twice 
we appear to be entering an entirely 
different piece of water. Most of my 
fellow-passengers, clasp in their hands 
the tourist’s Bible, ‘‘ Baedeker ”—mine 
I had unfortunately forgotten; but a 
tall old lady, whose daughters or nieces 
sat next to me, and who had evidently 
travelled much in bygone days, stood, so 
to speak, over us, and kindly read aloud 
to them (and me) almost the whole way ; 
only occasionally seating herself on her 
camp-stool in order to expound per- 
sonal information. Thus, for the time 
being, I found myself an adopted and 
involuntary member of the family—if 
I moved I lost my place. I absorbed 
many useful facts, and have the history 
of various villagers and pensions at my 
fingers’ ends. I am also aware, that 
Fred and Georgina spent their honey- 
moon at Giesau, and liked it immensely ; 
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that the Gordons are at brunnen, per- 
tectly charmed with their rooms; and 
that young Lumley—who paid Flo such 
attention—is at the Black Eagle; and 
that if Annette is really coming to 
Vitznau, she had better bring her bike. 
After we passed Brunnen, and where the 
St. Gothard line pierces the mountains, 
the scenery becomes grander than ever. 
From Tell’s Chapel we enter into full 
view of the end of the lake, and the 
majestic ‘‘ Wurothstock,” with his snow- 
white head, towering over all. 
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corners or the lake-shore, and was 
offered at every landing place a most 
tempting choice of pears, grapes, plums, 
peaches, and figs; on the present 
occasion I selected four monster figs 
and proceeded on board the “ Victoria,” 
at half-past three, not a moment too 
soon, to find a seat—for the St. Gothard 
express has disgorged its passengers. 
We were likely to be even more crowded 
than when we left Lucerne. By the 
way, I never saw such black carriages 
as those which were drawn up by 





OLD BRIDSE 


At Fluellen we all disembarked and 
distributed ourselves among the various 
inns. I had an excellent lunch on 
the balcony of “Le Croix Blanc,” 
and afterwards wandered about the 
little town—where there was a fair with 
** merry-go-rounds ” in full swing—and 
purchased some fruit. I had never 
realised, that Switzerland was a fruit 
country until I saw the laden orchards 
which were tucked into all the sunniest 


the lake-shore, offering a shameless 
contrast to the snowy peaks. The St. 
Gothard is a veritable ‘‘ nigger” among 
trains, but I believe the reason of this 
is that no less than forty-five miles of 
its journey is tunnel, so no wonder 
that it resembles a mole! Ere we start, 
there is ample time to study some of 
our fellow-passengers. Numerous are 
the French, Germans, and English. This 
year there is an unusual scarcity of our 
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American cousins—they are more 
interested in battle-ships than 
** Baedeker,” in Santiago than Switzer- 
land. I notice numerous tweed-clad 
Englishmen, a few pretty girls in the 
distinguishing sailor hat, and trim tailor- 
made. I think one can always 
tell an English girl by her complexion, 
and, failing that—the handle of her 
umbrella. The crowd presents the 
most extreme difference of individuality. 
Here isa dishevelled lady traveller, with 
an eager, weather-beaten face, a badly- 
fitting, shrunken costume, dusty felt hat, 
and minus gloves. She carries a net 
bag, stuffed with odds and ends, a 
bulging hold-all, umbrella, alpenstock, 
and, of course, Baedeker. She dro 

her parcels here and there, and finally 
finds a seat beside a pretty, supercilious 
French woman, whose toilette of white 
piqué, with pink silk vest, and. sash, 
white shim hat, white kid gloves, 
and brocade work-bag, point her out as 
a traveller who is merely making a 
short afternoon trip. I see an English 
bishop and his wife, several sweet brides, 
a handsome Austrian officer, paying 
marked attention to a pretty American 
and her mother. A German _tourist, 
who sat near me, ordered coffee for two ; 
he had evidently arrived by train with 
his wife and boy. When the coffee 
came, I noted with silent admiration, 
that he carefully poured out one cup for 


his wife, another filled up with milk for 
the little boy, and patiently waited for 
his own share, until they had both 
finished. In England, who would have 
been served first ? 

Now we are at homewards, 
and the voyage up the lake even ex- 
ceeds in beauty, that of the mornin 
trip. The water is like glass, an 
reflects every shade from emerald green 
to gleaming silver, and a soft evening 
breeze begins to fall upon the scene ; 
then comes the sunset, which touches 
the mountain peaks as with a torch, 
and illuminates the uplands. We glide 
swiftly by pious villages, where the 
angelus is tolling, past the Kreuz- 
trichter, into which open the four arms 
of the lake, past steamers equally laden, 
boats, and picturesque gondolas, and 
are once more in sight of Lucerne. A 
full blaze of sunset is resting on it, as if 
to say “ good-bye,” and turning it for 
the moment, into a city of gold. 

Here we are at the station pier, and 
struggle in a dense body down the stairs 
and wae the gangway, thereby tipping 
the boat over to a somewhat acute angle. 
Whence this haste ?—I cannot imagine. 
We are not going to catch a train, and 
we are all in ample time for dinner. At 
last we are released, and disperse in a 
leisurely fashion—companions for three 
hours, never to meet again. But I, for 
one, shall hope to see Lucerne next year. 
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N a rocky bay near the jut- 
ting promontory of Slyne 
Head in Galway a fisher- 
man was standing alone 
in his boat. The sea was 
turbulent, as it so often is 
on that wild coast, and the flowing tide 
swept round the outer point and swirled 
wildly among the irregularities of the 
narrow inlet. The waves were smooth 
and sullen as they rose and fell with 
regular pulsation, sucking at the rocks 
and climbing up their sides in creamy 
masses. The young fisherman’s face 
was flushed with = Hien and browned 
by exposure to the sun. He was pull- 
ing in his lines. Fish came to the 
surface in rapid succession, great bright 
silver cod and haddock which slapped 
and rapped the sides of the boat in their 
(straggion The fisherman drew in the 
‘ends of:the lines and threw them into 
the stern, a tangled heap of wet brown 
tackle. 
Then he shaded his eyes with his 
hand and looked seaward. The sun 
shone in clear radiance over the 


face of the sea, and glittered brightly 
on the rolling waves. A haze whic 

seemed half made of mist and 
half of diffused light lay along the 
Atlantic hiding the horizon. The sky 
was partly clouded; light curtains of 
vapour were now and then drawn across 
the sun, but they only partly obscured 
it. A brisk wind was coming shore- 
ward, which gave additional impulse to 
the flowing tide. High on every side 
rose the rocks with the steepness of a 
wall. The young fisherman’s gaze 
rested on one spot out at sea; he 
seemed to forget ai ce. 

Far out beyond the head a dark 
object could be seen in the midst of a 
patch of white surf. An under-water 
reef was breaking up the waves, and 
upon it could be vaguely discernetl the 
hull and broken masts of a small 
schooner. 

She had been wrecked on that 
treacherous reef four days ago, and the 
sea was still an from the effects of 
the storm. She bad, it was conjectured, 
drifted too close to the cliffs, and in 
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trying to beat out again had struck the 
reef. Some few people on shore had 
seen her lights burning and rockets 
flying in the night, but there was then 
no life-boat on the coast, and no small 
boat could have lived in the sea. Some 
bodies had come ashore along with a 
great deal of broken timber. It was 
reckoned as certain that every man on 
board had perished. 

When the roll of the Atlantic. had 
somewhat subsided, the wreck would 
probably be visited by some of the poor 
tisher-folk from the shore in hopes of 
finding something of 
value on board. The 
coast-guard system was 
not at this time so 
efficient or so extensive 
in its operations as it 
has, since become. 
Connemara was then 
considered far out of 
the bounds of civili- 
sation, and it took 
some time and trouble 
to put the ordinary 
laws of the land into 
action there. 

In former years the 
diabolical wrecker, 
perched on some 
jutting rock and hold- 
ing his flaming torch 
over the seething 
waters, like a demon 
glad and gloating 
amid the reign of 
terror and death, had 
not been unknown 
on this coast. Now 
he was, happily, ex- 
tinct. 

But when by the per- 
mission of Providence 
a vessel was cast away 
on the terrible and 
treacherous rocks, 
every man thought 
himself at liberty to 
make the best of his 
opportunity. The 
young fisherman from 
Mannin Bay had deter- 
mined that he would 
not lose his chance for 
lack of venturing. 








Niall Mulrenin, indeed, had never 
been wanting in courage. Bred in the 
arms of the sea, as he might be said to 
have been, kissed by its salt, stinging 
spray, and nursed on its kind, if rough, 
bosom into health and hardihood, he 
was ready to dare the utmost peril with- 
out a moment's hesitation. 

He turned at last from the sight of 
the wreck and began pulling with strong 
swift strokes along the shore, and at 
length landed in a little sandy creek 
where there were one or two thatched 
cottages with nets spread on poles 


THE DIABOLICAL WRECKER 
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before them. He stranded the boat and 
proceeded to walk towards the houses 
with a thoughtful face. 

Slowly he climbed the hill at the back 
of the ccttages, not pausing till he 
reached the eminence above them. He 
had left the fish in the boat and seemed 
to have forgotten them completely. 

On the top of the cliffs he came face 
to face with a young girl who was walk- 
ing briskly along with a joyous step 
singing an old song in Irish. 

She was fresh and bright of com- 
plexion, though the sun had burned her 
skin to a warm brown, through which 
the natural red of her cheeks glowed 
richly and deeply. Her hair was raven 
black and tumbled upon her shoulders 
in plentiful masses. It was entirely un- 
confined and formed her only head- 
dress. Her feet pressed the wiry 
heather firmly and were innocent of 
shoe or stocking. 

“‘Nora Hanrahan, is it yourself is in 
it?” asked Niall, the gloom lifting sud- 
denly from his face. ‘‘ Who would 
have thought to see you here.” 

“I came to see if I could get any 
bits of sticks for the fire,” she replied. 
‘* There was some on the strand yester- 
day hereabouts.” 

‘‘ There’s timber and sticks galore,” 
said Niall, ‘‘ just down here by the rocks, 
and ’tis broken up fine and small for 
firing. I'll go with you and get you 
some.” 

The two went down the path together 
and got upon the firm wet beach. 

‘*A man would have a poor chance 
for life if he came in with the tide of 
Monday last on these rocks,” observed 
Niall, as he commenced gathering up 
the shattered timber with which the 
shore was strewn. 

‘“*Mary preserve us trom a death like 
that!” said Nora, devoutly crossing 
herself. ‘‘To think o’ the poor sailors 
washed against the sharp cliffs and 
drownded in the lashin’ surge. Sure ’tis 
terrible to think of.” 

Niall had forgotten his present 
occupation and was staring seaward 
to the wreck again. 

“They say there was queer sights 
and sounds that night,” continued Nora, 
as she gathered the driftwood into the 
skirt of her dress. ‘‘They say scrames 
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was heard in the air and fearsome 
voices callin’, callin’ for all the world 
like a mother callin’ to her child out 
over the waters, and it went on all night, 
and the next mornin’ there was five 
poor drownded corpses lyin’ on the 
shore just about here. And some say 
they saw a figure like—the saints 
between us and harm!—the grey 
woman herself, and heard a rushin’ of 
feet on the cliff-head and a sweepin’ of 
wings in theair. Sure it might all well be 
before such destruction as was wrought 
in the waves, and no livin’ soul to do 
the keenin’. 

“I think she'll go to pieces in a day 
or two,” said Niall as though half- 
speaking to himself. ‘‘ The sea’s lashin’ 
her sides and beatin’ her stem terribly.” 

‘*What'll go to pieces then, Niall?” 
asked Nora, looking up wonderingly. 
— in the world are you speakin’ 
Oo ? ” 

“‘The wreck then, acushla,” replied 
Niall. “I’m lookin’ at the wreck.” 

Nora fixed an earnest look upon his 
face. Then she advanced a step or two 
towards him. 

** Niall,” she said, ‘‘ don’t be thinkin’ 
about the wreck or wishin’ for anythin’ 
that’s on her. If there’s wealth there, 
it’s dead man’s wealth, and would only 
bring a curse with it. Let the wreck 
be, Niall, and the dead that are with 
her. The store in her is theirs. What 
comes from the sea goes to the sea they 
say ; let her be, Niall, and think no more 
of her.” 

Niall turned away with a half-forced 
laugh. 

“There'll be some of the boys goin’ 
out to her I'll be bound,” he said, 
‘but ’tis little they'll get maybe bara 
drenchin’ in the waves.” 

“‘There’s some of them foolhardy 
enough,” said Nora, ‘‘and there's 
danger enough on the sea without goin’ 
to look for it. Better they’d keep to 
their fishin’ than go adventurin’ life and 
limb on such errands.” 

Niall began to collect firewood for 
Nora as if the matter had passed from his 
mind. Together they climbed the steep 
side of the cliffs by the narrow footpath, 
just wide enough to allow them to g° 
abreast, Niall with his arms full of the 
wood, Nora bearing a bundle in her 
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dress. They stopped to borrow a creel 
from a fisherman living in a lonely 
cottage on the heathy headland, and 
emptying their burdens into it, they 
proceeded to carry it between them till 
they reached Nora’s home, which was a 
dark little hut near the foot of the steep 
mountain of Urrisbeg. 


$2994 5 Moglot. 


bade his sweetheart good-bye and 
returned with a brisk step by the way 
he had come. 

All that evening he prowled about the 
coast like one tormented by some 
inward unsatisfied longing. He looked 
still with hungry eyes out to the wreck. 
The waves were beating the reefs 


** TOGETHER THEY CLIMBED ” 


Nora’s mother was out and her father 
away at the bay. She asked Niall to 
step inside and rest himself, but Niall, 
who could generally while away an 
hour very contentedly in her company, 
was strangely restless, and, saying he 
would return the creel to its owner, 


fiercely, and he knew that the swirl of 
waters among their jagged points would 
be full of danger for a small boat. He 
kept jealously watching lest any of the 
men should be adventurous enough to 
attempt a landing on the schooner ; but 
the evening came down with a 
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marvellous blaze of gold and amethyst 
tints which died into crimson and cool 
sea-gre <n, and presently the purple 
night and the calm stars were over all 
and no boat had put out over the angry 
waters. 

Niall returned slowly home, bringing 
the spoils of the morning with him. 
The tamily were at the evening meal. 
The odour of fish, upon which they 
mainly subsisted, filled the little smoky 
cabin. 

There were three young children in 
the cabin and an old man, who sat by 
the fire and gazed into the glowing 
peat whilst he chewed his bit of twist 
contentedly. He took but little notice 
of what went on except to scold the 
children sometimes for running over 
his feet. On the other side of the 
fire-place lay a rough Irish terrier who 
slept peacefully with his head on his 
paws, opening an enquiring eye 
occasionally to survey the proceedings 
at the table in case any scraps should 
be coming his way. 

Niall set his fish in a creel in one 
corner and sat down quietly at the 
table. 

His mother bustled about and 

resently set a plate of steaming haddock 

fore him. 

“Eat Niall, agra,” she said, ‘‘ you 
have been all day without tastin’ a 
bite ; you must be fair famished. And 
quit pushin’ at me,” she added to the 
hungry urchins about her. ‘ Don’t you 
see I’m gettin’ your supper as fast as I 
can? You'd think you hadn’t tasted 
bite or sup for a fortnight.” 

“* Where's father?” asked Niall. 
he in the bay?” 

‘**He’s doing a turn at the potato- 
ridge,” said Mrs. Mulrenin. ‘The sea 
is rough and none of the men has gone 
out far. The weather looks unsettled 
still, and there may be squalls at the 
tail of the storm yet.” 

“The fish are keen to bite,” said 
Niall. ‘But the boats cannot bear the 
sail in such weather, and rowing is toil- 
some ; the wind is sinking to-night, and 
the sea will surely be calmer to-morrow.” 

Thechildren’s voices were quieter now, 
for all were busily engaged in despatch- 
ing the boiled fish. Hungry as cormo- 
rants, after racing and romping ever the 
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hills and strand, they devoured their 
supper with an entire absorption of all 
their energies in the operation. That 
being finished, their tongues began to 
© again in spite of their mother’s re- 
iterated ‘‘ Whist then, and let us hear 
our ears,” or ‘“ Be quiet now, or I'll 
send you to bed this mortial minute.” 

Little Connie was whittling a boat 
out of a ag of wood, but it did not 
interrupt the flow of his speech. Connie 
was nine, the others, Eily and Tim, eight 
and six respectively. Niall was eldest 
of the family by eight years, and his 
own mother was dead and in her grave 
five years ago. When Niall spoke to 
the children they clustered round him 
in an eager group. Niall was the hero 
of the house in their eyes. 

But Niall was dull to-night, and silent 
and abstracted ; so the children let him 
be and continued to chatter among them- 
selves. Presently he got up and left the 
room, and they heard him go to his 
sleeping apartment. He appeared no 
more that night, though Connie said, 
‘**I wisht he’d trim the stern of my boat 
for me, and she’d be ready for sailin’ 
the mornin’ of to-morrow,” and Eily 
said, ‘‘I want him to tell me the story 
of the man that kept the people’s souls 
down undher the sea.” 

Next morning Niall was abroad just 
as the sun was rising over the grey 
horizon and whilst white mists were yet 
clinging to the land. He made straight 
for the little creek where he had left his 
boat the night before, and having thrust 
herinto the water began to pullout around 
the rocks and headlands. The sea was 
still rough and the waves tumbled into 
the gaps and fissures of the cliffs with a 
loud and hollow sound. Spray was 
flying in the wind and white water could 
be seen all along the shore. Even on 
the patches of smooth beach the waves 
came in with a fierce rush and roar and 
went out hissing venomously. But 
Niall thought nothing of this, and only 
strained his eyes out over the dim waters 
to find the forsaken wreck. 

The sun’s red light struggled with the 
mists. Here it seemed to prevail, there 
it was partly vanquished. The sky was 
slowly ae over all the east ; the 
clouds parted sullenly and allowed the 


warm rosy beams to fall in shafts and 
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patches over the sea. They touched 
the heathy heads of the rocks here and 
there and lit the majestic sides of Ur- 
risbeg and the distant groups of moun- 
tains. Their summits were still cloud- 
capped. As Niall passed along under 
the frowning escarpments of the coast, 
he could scarce repress a thrill of super- 
stitious awe, they seemed so vague, so 
unreal. At length, as he came under 
the shadow of Slyne Head and prepared 
to pull seawards, he made sure he saw 
a figure looming out on an overhanging 
ledge. On the utmost edge it seemed 
to hang threateningly, a vague, vast 
form, neither of the race of sea or land. 
It hung where no human foot could find 
a resting place and stretched an arm up- 
wards and towards him. It seemed to 
threaten, to warn, and to command. 
Niall stopped rowing to cross himself 
and mutter a hasty prayer. The next 
moment a wavering shaft of sunlight 
fell on the rock and seemed to strike the 
figure away into oblivion. 

‘’Twas nothing,” said Niall to him- 
self, ‘‘’ Twas only the mist and my own 
fancy. What a fool I am to imagine 
such things.” 

Nevertheless, he felt in his breast for 
the little charm which he wore in 
common with many of the peasantry on 
the coast, and finding it safe, again 
muttered : 

**St. Senan and the blessed angels 
between us and harm. They can have 
no power over those that do no hurt or 
evil. What would I do more than all 
would do if they dared? The sea’s 
wealth is every man’s wealth that has 
luck to find it and courage to take it.” 

Nora’s warning, indeed, flashed for a 
moment through his mind. It was be- 
lieved that those who had been suddenly 
dispossessed of wealth by a violent deat 
generally kept guard over it from the 
spirit-land. But he put aside this idea 
as an idle fantasy. 

He was now well out in the open 
and pulling against the long, smooth 
Atlantic swell. It was heavy work and 
taxed his strength to the utmost. More 
than once he had to cease rowing for a 
while and content himself with keeping 
the boat from drifting shoreward. He 
glanced round often to see if he was 
approaching near the wreck, and he saw 
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it loom up gradually larger and larger in 
the light mist. Presently he could 
hear the roar of the surf as it broke over 
the reefs. 

The sound stimulated him to new 
effort. Bending to the oar again he 
pulled steadily for halt-an-hour, and 
when he again looked round the black 
hull of the schooner seemed just above 
him. Already the boat felt the commo- 
tion of the water as it churned itself to 
frenzy among the rocks and swirled 
between them, rushed above and over- 
whelmed them, or fell roaring from their 
summits as the waves passed onward 
from the assault. 

He surveyed the wreck critically, and 
choosing the points where it seemed 
safest to approach, pulled boldly to- 
wards it. It was perilous work. The 
little boat hung for an instant poised on 
the crest of a wave, then rushed upon 
the wreck. She seemed as if she must 
dash herself to pieces upon it. The 
noise of the sea was terrible ; it boiled 
as in a cauldron. But Niall’s nerves 
had tightened to meet this moment of 
danger. He stood upright in the bow. 
As the boat leaped at the schooner he 
sprang upon its side, having the painter 
bound about his waist. 

The boat struck the side of the 
schooner with some violence, but Niall 
was safe on board. He made the painter 
tast to a cleek, and paused for a moment 
to breathe. 

‘**Praise be to Glory!” he exclaimed. 
** That’s done, and all’s safe. She can 
do herself no great harm. Now I must 
look about me. ‘What a fine craft this 
is—trim and clean and finely fitted! 
Money has been put into the making of 
her.” 

The schooner, even in her present 
battered condition, did indeed show 
signs of care and elegance in her ap- 
pointments. The stern was partly sub- 
merged in the waves, which, as they 
thundered upon it, shook her whole bulk 
viciously. But the decks were smooth 
and white; the brass-work yet re- 
mained bright and clear, and the white 

aint on bulwark and stanchion looked 
resh and new. 

Niall proceeded astern to the com- 
panion-way, which yet remained above 
water. He cautiously ventured down the 
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wet,"dark,steps.’ In the cabin he found a 
foot of water lying, and thetable, benches, 
and unbroken lamp just as they had been 
whilst the schooner lived buoyant and 
strong upon the waves. He passed to 
the cabin which had been the Captain's 
—a fair-sized room, finely appointed. 
The walls were cleanly done in white- 
and-gold panels, the seats cushioned 
with velvet. Water was lying upon the 
floor, and oozing in and out of a rent in 
the counter. 

“Perhaps he had his wife aboard,” 
was Niall’s mental comment. ‘‘God 
knows! Maybe a child with them, Yet 
it’s scarce likely either. I suspect she 
was running a contraband cargo to some 
place on the coast.” 
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UPON ITS SIDE” 


Niall intended to look into the hold 
to find what cargo she carried. He 
poked about the cabin for a few moments, 
and tried all the lockers. One of them 
gave way under his hands. The lock 
had evidently been shattered by the 
shock of the schooner striking the rocks. 
An involuntary cry burst from him. 
Gold coins were scattered loose within 
the locker, and several bags tied and 
sealed lay beside it. 

He lifted out the gold pieces one by 
one. The gold was current gold— 
honest George pieces. He lifted out the 
heavy bags. Breaking the seal, he un- 
did the strings of one of them. They, 
too, were tull of current coin. He held 
a great fortune in his actual grasp. 
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As he bent, half-dubious of his senses, 
over this freshly-acquired wealth, he 
saw a hand move as though it stretched 
towards the bags. Niall started violently, 
and for a minute a cold sickness held 
his heart ; the blood surged in his brain, 
and his head swam. The hand was that 
of a dead man, who was lying under 
water just at his feet. The corpse lay 
in the shadow, and until now he had 
not observed it. As the schooner shifted 
a littke—which she did ever and anon 
upon-her uneasy bed—the water rushed 


““HE DREW BACK SHUDDERING”™ 


from side to side of the cabin, and it was 
this which had caused the hand to move 
so awfully, as though claiming the trea- 
sure which Niall had found. The dead 
man’s face was turned towards him, and 
to Niall the half-closed eyes seemed to 
be bent full upon him. He drew back, 
shuddering with involuntary terror. 

*“* Mother of Mercy! what a sight is 
this,” he said hastily. ‘Cana dead man 
look like that? If the gold was yours,” 
he continued as though addressing the 
corpse, “‘can it be yours now?” 


In a moment he regained partial con- 
trol of his nerves again, and gave a kind 
of strained laugh. 

‘‘The gold is mine, mine now, mine 
ever,” he said, putting the pieces into 
his pockets ; ak saline the sn under 
his arms, he staggered along the sloping 
cabin deck and up the companion steps. 

He was glad to meet the keen wind 
and the sting of the spray again with 
open face. Even in thought he dare 
not venture into the dark cabin or look 
upon its silent occupant. Jt was 

time indeed for him to 
be clear of the wreck. 
There was much actual 
danger of her sliding from 
the reef into the deep water 
and sinking. He made 
hastily to the bow and 
deftly flung the bags of 
gold into the boat. Then 
seizing his chance he 
jumped boldly after them. 
In another minute he had 
thrust off clear of the 
schooner. 

The little boat danced 
and rocked for a minute 


wildly amid the swirling 
waters, then obeying the 
impulse given by Niall’s 
sinewy arms at the oars, 


she shot out into the 
smoother and more heavily 
moving billows. Niall’s 
elation was intense. He 
felt the weight of the gold 
in his pocket and saw the 
bags in the stern, and he 
had already begun to look 
forward toa owl future, 
full of honour, riches and 
happiness. Nora came 
into his dreams with her winning 
dark eyes and glad smile. An airy 
paradise was opening for him out on the 
cold grey face of the waters. 

So engrossed was he with visions of 
the future that he forgot all else. He 
forgot to do what would have been 
natural to him in ordinary circum- 
stances ; he forgot to look at the con- 
dition of his boat. She had gone in and 
out among the teeth of the terrible 
sunken reefs, and seemed to have taken 
no hurt. The washing of the salt water 
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over his feet was the first intimation to 
the contrary which he received. 

Recalled from his day dream to the 
unpleasant fact that his boat contained 
a good deal of sea water, he stopped 
rowing and commenced to bale out. 
She had shipped the water probably he 
thought whilst rolling about in the 
rough sea beside the schooner. Then 
he commenced to row again and bent 
earnestly to the work. He looked about 
keenly on either side, and saw some 
boats floating like dim specks near to 
the land. They were now hidden by 
the crests of the waves, anon raised 
plainly to sight; and he knew that the 
fishermen were busily plying their work 
along the coast. None of them appar- 
ently had ventured out towards the 
wreck ; he was the only soul who had 
as yet gone near her, and the only 
one who had enriched himself by her 
store. 

He resolved when he encountered 
any of the yawls to pretend he had been 
fishing ; the secret of the gold must be 
kept close. 

Again the bilge-water lapping on the 
boat’s sides brought back his wandering 
thoughts. This time after baling, he 
examined the planks critically for a leak. 
His practised eye and quick finger were 
not long in detecting the gaping of two 
of the timbers. He pr them 
together with his foot ; but the water 
oozed between them still in a thin 
stream. 

Now he had to attend both to the 
oars and the leak, and the strain of this 
watchfulness soon began to make itself 
felt. He flung out a couple of boulders 
which had been used as ballast, and 
bent resolutely to the oars. 

But he found that row as he might 
and bale as he might, the water gained 
upon him. For the first time that day 
his bold mind wavered a little in the 
face of this new peril, and an anxious 
look came into his strong grey eyes. 

He was still far from shore, and the 
chances of reaching it before the boat 
became waterlogged seemed, as he 
quietly measured the distance, to be 
extremely precarious. To signal to one 
of the yawls would have been to betra 
his secret. He felt ready to dare all 
danger rather than dothat. There was 


nothing for it but to trust to his own 
strength of arm to keep the boat afloat 
and to bring her ashore. 

In the course of a quarter of an hour 
the water was washing about the ankles 
of his rough sea-boots, and the warm 
perspiration was standing out upon his 
hands and forehead. Setting his teeth 
tight, he pulled with main strength. 
The strain was terrible; his face had 
grown haggard, and his eyes gleamed 
with a kind of fierce defiance. He felt 
now that he was at hand-to-hand con- 
flict with fate. If he conquered, a 
world of pleasure and prosperity stood 
before him, in which would be none of 
the hardness and toil that his past life 
had known: if he was conquered both 
he and his fortune went down into the 
waves together unseen of any man. 
The secret of the gold would remain a 
secret to the end of time. 

The struggle was a fierce one. Slowly 
but surely the water oozed through the 
leaks—ot which there proved to be more 
than one—and slowly it deepened in the 
boat, making it every moment the 
heavier to row. Niall, whilst cursin 
bitterly the freacherous reefs which 
had so mauled his little craft, strained 
every nerve and muscle, and bent 
all his energy of will to bring her to 
shore. 

In a little while the conviction forced 
itself upon him that all his efforts would 
be useless. The sea would win in the 
end ; what was a man’s strength against 
it? For a moment his heart quailed; 
death seemed to stare at him out of the 
white foam; the waves came on like 
hounds after the boat; they sprang 
upon her snarling, and their white teeth 
seemed to seize her labouring sides. 
They were trying to drag her down; 
he knew they would drag her down, 
inevitably, and in a short time. His 
strength was even now ebbing from 
him. 

The bags os gold were lying in the 
stern of the boat, and their weight was 
helping to keep her down in the water. 
She did not rise buoyantly now on the 
crests of the waves, but rolled heavily 
among them, and took their crests over 
her sides. Niall ceased rowing and took 
up one of the bags; he had thought of 
casting them over-board, but even now 
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the gold had fastened itself somewhat 
around his heart. He laid the bag down 
again. 

‘‘ Dead man’s gold, dead man’s gold!” 

the winds seemed to breathe in his ear ; 
‘* Dead man’s gold!” hissed the waves ; 
‘“‘ They watch over their own, the dead 
watch!” cried wind and wave together ; 
and again in his mind’s eye Niall saw 
the hand of the dead man stretch out 
to clasp the treasure 
—the thin, claw-like 
fingers, the bloodless 
hand. ‘My bitter 
curse on it,” said 
Niall in a frenzy; 
‘will the waves not 
cease their crying? 
They make me mad. 
Will the dead hand 
drag both me and 
the gold down to- 
gether?” 

Even as he spoke 
the boat refused to 
obey the action of the 
oars. It dragged, 


oa. and rocked 
ples 


he sly in the 
waves half-filled with 
water. A bound- 
ing sea flung itself triumphantly over a 
beam and slowly the boat began to settle 
down. 

With a rapid inward prayer for help, 
Nall sprang from her. In an instant she 
heaved and dived under, going down 
with a hollow, gurgling sound. Niall 
was alone among the rollers battling for 
life. 

He was a strong swimmer, and despite 
his peril, was just then thinking with a 
pang, of the lost bags of gold. There 
was an oar floating near him which he 
seized. Holding this before him he felt 
he could keep afloat for a time. 

Yet he never before had seemed to 
labour so much in swimming. He had 
his heavy boots and thick sailor's clothes 
upon him, but the weight of the gold 
which remained in his pockets seemed 
to drag him down with irresistible 
force. 

A sort ot superstitious terror seized 
him. Was it really the dead who were 
trying to pull him down? Was there a 
hand upon his collar pulling him steadily 


** NIAL" 


WAS ALONE AMONG THE ROLLERS” 


under the water? To his disturbed 
imagination, faces and forms rose out of 
the seething waves and swirled about his 
head. The faint mist went in swathes 
before him and twirled into grotesque 
and awful shapes, threatening, cold, and 
deadly. Ghostly arms stretched to- 
wards him, and chill fingers touched 
his face. And still a wild chorus of 
shrieking voices rang in his ear, ‘‘ Dead 
man’s wealth! dead 
man’s wealth! They 
watch, the dead 
watch; they will 
guard their own!” 

‘*Millia- Molla- 
hair!” cried Niall at 
jast. “If I am to 
die let my soul be 
clear of the weight 
of it.” He placed 
his hands in his poc- 
kets and flung out a 
handful of the gold, 
and then another. 
Then he struggled 
on a few strokes. 
But now complete 
exhaustion had super- 
seded his severe 
efforts. He felt as 
if he must sink. He placed his 
hands in the other pocket of his coat 
and flung away all the remaining gold. 
Then a weight seemed to be lifted from 
him, he felt no further horror, no more 
dread. The bitterness of death itself 
had passed ; he seemed to go quietly to 
sleep. 

7 + * * * * 

When he awoke the first sight that 
met his eyes was the black rigging ot 
the thatched roof at home. He was 
lying in his own dark little room. The 
house was very silent. When he turned 
in the bed he found his step-mother 
standing beside him. 

She came forward as he stirred. 

**Don’t be oneasy, Niall,” she said. 
**Lie still, lanna mocree. You're safe 
at home in your own bed. Lie still and 
rest.” 

He lay wondering vaguely and vainly 
for a while as to why he should be lying 
there when the sunshine was coming 
through the little window in such a 
mellow stream. But the mental effort 
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wearied his brain, and presently he fell 
fast asleep again. 

He slept long and re and when 
he awoke felt much refreshed and 
strengthened. 

He called his step-mother from her 
work. 

‘¢ Mother, tell me,” he said, ‘‘ how I 
came here. I was out in the boat a 
while past and was like to be drownded, 
if I don’t mis-remember. Who brought 
me here ?” 

‘“Och, my son, you were liked to be 
drownded indeed,” said the warm- 
hearted woman, with all a real mother’s 
tenderness ; ‘‘but in the mercy of God 
you were saved. Hogan’s boat was 


plying about a good piece from shore ; 
and they saw you a long way off, and 
then your boat went out of sight; and 
they thought they had lost it in the 
mist, and, paid no more heed to it; and 
it was by the good guidance of a merci- 
ful Power that they found yourself in 
the water clean dead and drownded 
grippin’ on to an oar. It’s your father 
and myself had the bitter black hour, 
thinkin’ you'd never see the light of day 
again. And it’s thankful we are, and 
blessin’ we are on our bended knees the 
blessed Mother herself that pitied our 
trouble and give you back to us safe and 
sound. But don’t be troublin’ yourself 
on the matter, for you're safe now, 
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praises be, and don't need to vex your- 
self at all about it.” 

Niall lay still and thought. 

“The boat went down?” he said 
questioningly. 

“She went down clean and com- 
pletely, and never light nor sight of her 

as been seen since,” said his step- 
mother. 

**She went down with all that was in 
her?” he asked slowly. 

**Och, don’t be troublin’ about a lot 
of ould fish,” said the woman quickly. 
‘When yourself is safe out of it, what 
in the world does it matter?” 

Niall felt relieved. It was plain that 
his expedition to the wreck had been 
unnoticed and was unsuspected. It was 
past ; the gold had been all lost, and his 


boat besides. His labour had gone tor 
nothing ; he himself had only escaped 
death by a hair’s breadth. 

Now he learned that the excisemen 
had come and taken possession of the 
derelict schooner, which was found to 
contain a cargo of spirits as he had 
suspected. No benefit was likely to 
accrue to any one on shore from that 
source. 

The thought of it all was bitter to him 
for many a day; but by-and-by the 
disappointment wore off. He fell back 
into the old ways of looking at life, and 
the bright but transient dream of wealth 
and ease faded gradually from his mind. 

He was young and strong. 

Work, after all, was pleasant. 

And then there was Nora Hanrahan. 
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LMHURST, the home of “‘A 


Quiet Life,” is some three’ 


miles from Hastings and St. 

— most prosaic of 

watering-places. You enter, 

from the Battle Road, through a wooden 
gate, flanked by two Ey yews, Huz 
and Buz, find yourself in a drive en- 
closed by trees, mostly ilex, and a few 
— steps bring you to the home which 

us 


Hare loves so well. 
Sriginally a farm-house, built about 
two hundred years ago in the solid 


fashion of the time, an especial air of 
comfort pervades it. The overhanging 


eaves and green sliding window-shut- 
ters— contrasting brightly with the 
grey stone of the building—give it such 
a remarkably cosy appearance. But 
it is from the garden front one realises 
the ideal charm of the house and its 


situation. Low pitched — for it only 
possesses two stories—of warm, grey 
sandstone quarried from the estate, it 
is covered with ivy and clematis, and 
there is a wide-spread verandah, paved 
with small old-fashioned cobbles and 
separated by a n rail from the 
brilliant Sover-tets sind terrace. 

From the miniature terrace the sea 
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sparkles in the distance, and the clifts 
and grey towers of Hastings Castle 
stand out in relief against it; while 
between ourselves and the sea the 
round descends in many wooded hol- 
ows of undulating country, with its 
ever-changing lights and shadows. 

Then, the gardens are a dream of de- 
light, full of colour which varies with 
the seasons; and the estate, although 
small in extent, is so cunningly arranged 
that it gives the impression of being a 
great deal larger than it really is. Round 
its upland pastures garden walks wind 
in and out through constant changes of 
flowers, lawn, rock, wood, and water, 
affording an endless variety of miniature 
but characteristic scenery. 

By the verandah door sits Lelaps, a 
marble dog from a Venetian Palace, and 
afew steps bring us into the drawing- 
room with its wide view over sea and 
land, filled with books which belonged 
to the fine library of Sir W. Jones, the 
orientalist. Here piles of great volumes 
contain thousands of water colour draw- 


ings, by Augustus Hare, of every . 
of England and of the Continent. The 
book-cases are laden with priceless 
china from Hurstmonceaux Castle, 
and on their ledges stand beautiful 
water colour drawings by Louisa, 
Lady Waterford, which in colour and 
feeling remind one of Giorgione. 

The little hall, equally filled with 
pictures and cabinets, has stained glass 
and antlers from Hurstmonceaux. The 
antiphonarium on a cypress cabinet 
contains an illumination by Fra Barto- 
lommeo, The study is a tiny room, 
chiefly filled with books, and with every 
interstice occupied by a network of 
pictures. To most visitors by far the 
most interesting are the portrait of 
Augustus Hare’s beautiful sister Esmer- 
alda, whose extraordinary career is re- 
corded in the “Story of My Life”— 
and the touching portrait of his mother 
—both painted with loving devotion 
by the aged Roman artist, Canevari. 
Where everything has an interest, it 
is difficult to know what especially to 
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describe, but we may mention a small 
original sketch by Raftaelle, a vase attri- 
buted to Benvenuto Cellini, and the 
curious horn cup, mounted and em- 
bossed with silver, which belonged to 
Pope Pius the Ninth. 

To outsiders, however, the chief inte- 
rest of the room lies in the three little 
tables massed together into one, and 
close to the window with its wide view 
of green lawn and glancing sea, on 
which nearly all Hare’s books have been 
written. easelessly are these tables 
covered with a succession of proof- 
sheets, often of many editions print- 
ing at the same time. Every morning 
in summer and winter finds the hermit 
of Holmhurst, as he is called in the 
neighbourhood, at work here—unless 
he is in London, when the Atheneum 
Club is the scene of his labours. His 
hours are from seven to nine, when he 
breakfasts; from ten to one o'clock 
dinner ; and then from two to three and 
from six to seven. Probably, it is owing 
to his regular mode of life that Augustus 
Hare has remained such a long time 
young, and even his most intimate 
friends can hardly realise that he was 
born in 1834. 

Regular hours, regular meals, per- 
fect servants who spare all the usual 
worries of an establishment, eschewing 
smoking, hardly touching wine and 
never spirits, and always doing kind 
things for other people—these are the 
secret of a remarkable youthfulness. 
To food Hare is himself perfectly in- 
different, and would gladly do without 
it if he could—but with a keen appre- 
ciation of what is good, he spares no 
— in looking after the material com- 
ort of his numerous guests; and 
Holmhurst possesses a wonderful col- 
lection of recipes of dainty dishes which 
are quite peculiar to itself. 

The writer need not speak ot Hare’s 
reputation as a raconteur, though he 
knows nothing more absorbing than to 
hear him tell a story. His arresting 
voice, which reaches every corner of the 
room, and his weird manner, entirely 
rivet the listener’s attention, and if the 
story is a ghostly one, it is felt in every 
nerve. Possessed of a most retentive 
memory, he has always some anecdote 
ready about anyone who is anybody, 


though he is never heard to say an un- 
kind or ill-natured word. e is, of 
course, a good linguist, having Italian, 
Spanish, and French at his fingers’ 
ends, and some knowledge of German ; 
and he is intimately acquainted with the 
literature of those countries. Asa water 
colour painter he has been so inde- 
fatigable, that few places of interest 
at home or abroad have escaped his 
brush. His pictures are characteristic 
for their clear colouring and great accu- 
racy, of detail. A perfect master ot 
the technique of his art, he draws in 
pencil as rapidly as he does correctly. 

The kitchen at Holmhurst and even the 
other offices are, like all the other rooms 
in the house, full of curios and objects of 
interest, and will be always associated 
with Mary Lea, Mrs. Hare’s old maid, 
housekeeper, and devoted friend, so 
often mentioned in the Memorials. 
Wholly inconsistent, as most would 
say, with a kitchen, but banished hither 
because in this little over-filled house 
there is no room for it elsewhere, is the 
magnificent oak carved throne of the 
Abbots of Treguier, on which in days 
gone by they used to sit in state. 

On the upper floor of the house is a 
wide gallery, lined with portraits of the 
family. Hence, a few steps lead to the 
room which was the scene of Mrs. 
Hare’s invalid life, and of those hours 
touchingly described in the last pages 
of the Memorials. All is unaltered here 
since her presencesanctified the chamber. 
Through her own life-time the faithful 
Mary Lea, summer and winter, kept the 
vase on her little table daily filled with 
freshly cut flowers, and it is so still. 
This is the prayer-table, which may 
almost be regarded as a feature of Mrs. 
Hare’s life at Alton, and which still 
bears the books constantly used by her 
wherever she might be. 

The servants’ rooms are full of pictures 
and old furniture, very homely and 
bright ; and indeed it is natural that they 
should be so, as every servant who 
comes to Holmhurst stays tliere for life, 
and when too old to work is assured of a 
comfortable pension. 

A series of acts of kindness to others 
has been the real work of Augustus 
Hare’s life. Intensely sensitive, he felt 
to the utmost, during his youth, the 
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want of sympathy and companionship, 
and always vowed that if he had the 
chance he would befriend any whose 
lives were solitary or who stood in need 
of encouragement. Whenever he has 
heard of a boy or young man in this 
— he has tried to help him. He 
as thus done innumerable good turns 
to dozens of boys and young men, to 
whom Holmhurst has been a haven of 
rest, and thus he has brought sunshine 
into very many lives. It is not, then, 
to be wondered at that young men are 








attained when left undisturbed for one 
hundred years, Here the ground is 
enamelled with snowdrops and aconites 
in early spring. Through this grove, 
winding walks lead towards further 
gardens on different levels, one of them 
passing the dogs’ cemetery, with tombs 
of ‘ Lewes,” ‘Luchen,” “Faust,” 
**Romo,” ‘ Rollo,” and ‘ Teverino.” 
A little staircase ascends to Augustus 
Hare’s ‘‘own garden,” filled with rare 
plants brought together from all his 
European wanderings. In the hollow 





IN 1HE GARDEN 


amongst his most devoted friends, and 
that he himself should remain so young 
through their companionship. 

But we must turn to the garden, 
where there is something almost tro- 
pical in the luxuriance of floral vege- 
tation, partly accounted for by the fact 
that three different soils meet on this 
tiny domain, and that to each the flowers 
which love them most areaccommodated. 
On one side of the house the ancient 
oaks and beeches have quite a forest-like 
character, rising as they do from a bed 
af moss of a perfection which is only 


called the ‘‘ rocky valley,” a fine piece 
of natural rock breaks through the 
undergrowth, and a flight of rough- 
hewn ‘pilgrim steps” leads to the 
‘holy well,” an es 1 spring fre- 
quented in former times for the cure ot 
weak eyes. 

In the opposite direction one is almost 
startled to kind, in this quiet and coun- 
trified spot, on the brow of a slightly 
rising ground with a wide sea view, a 
huge pile of sculpture. It is the 
identical group which stood for two 
hundred years in front of the west door 
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of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and represents 
Queen Anne surrounded by the four 
countries supposed to be dependent on 
her—viz., England, France, Ireland, and 
the American colonies, executed in Car- 
rara marble by Bird, in 1712. Strange to 
say, the advice of a young sculptor was 
listened to by the City authorities when 


mason’s yard by Augustus Hare, and 
he determined to save it. In law 
the figures were the property of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord 
Mayor, and the Bishop of London, who 
were each persuaded to give up their 
shares, and with four trucks, four trollies, 
sixteen men, and twenty-eight horses, 





- 





STATUE OF QUEEN ANNE 


he suggested that theyshould be removed 
and their place taken by a copy from 
his own hand. The original group was, 
it is true, somewhat damaged, but could 
easily have been restored as we see it 
now. For a year and a-half it dis- 
appeared from sight entirely, when 
fortunately it was discovered in a stone- 


the queen arrived eventually with her 
retinue at Holmhurst, where she has 
grown visibly whiter under the healing 
power of country rain. 

An account of Holmhurst cannot be 
complete without some mention of the 
Hospice. Only a few yards from the 
garden is a little house of Scotch step- 
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gabled character, built by Mary Lea, 
on land and with stone given by Mrs. 
Hare. After the little Tuilding was 
finished, Mary Lea dreaded that she 
would be expected now to go and live 
there, and this became so great a source 
of trouble to her, that Augustus Hare 
bought the house back twenty-eight 
years ago. It has since been a re- 
tuge for those whom he is pleased to 

l the ‘poor rich”—people who have 
a certain means of subsistence, yet too 
narrow to admit of its bringing sunshine 
into their lives. Hare pays their tra- 
velling expenses, and provides them 
with an outfit of groceries,.and a daily 
supply of garden and dairy produce. 
Many are those who from smeler visits 
to the Hospice become the intimate 
friends of Holmhurst, some who for 
sixteen or even twenty years have never 
failed to pass a month of their summer 
here. Like the house, the Hospice is 
filled with old carved furniture, books, 
pictures, and flowers. 

Visitors to Holmhurst are generally 
the same, though those who reguiarly 
repeated themselves with the months of 
the year have gradually, alas! tecome 
fewer through death. Amongst these 
were Dean Stanley and Lady Augusta, 
who never failed to visit their aged aunt 
every year. The venerable Baroness 
Bunsen and the late Dean Alford were also 
frequent guests. Speaking of visitors to 
Holmhurst recalls the characteristic mot 
of Lady Airlie’s French maid. She 
came to little Holmhurst with her 
mistress from a very great house, and 
when Lady Airlie asked her if she did 
not dislike the change from the fine 
house to the simple one, she said, ‘“‘O 
non, miladi, du moment que c’est histo- 
rique, ¢a me plait !” 

_ Of Augustus Hare’s voluminous writ- 
ings, his first attempt was a collection 
of “Epitaphs for Country Church- 
yards,” good-naturedly published by 
— Parker, ot Oxford. Then came 

urray’s ‘‘ Hand-book to Oxfordshire,” 
written when living at Christchurch 
with Arthur Stanley. In 1854 Mrs. 
Hare’s illness began, and from that 
time our author’s home life was that of a 
constant sick nurse, except at the rare 
intervals in which he was able to work 
at a ‘‘ Hand-book of Durham and North- 


umberland ” and a little volume called 
‘‘A Winter at Mentone.” After his 
mother’s death, when he was so worn 
to a shadowthat no one thought he 
would survive, he devoted himself to 
writing the ‘‘ Memorials,” and about the 
same time appeared ‘‘ Walks in Rome.” 
During his early visits to the Eternal 
City he had compiled a copious note- 
book, which contained all the passages 
of different authors written out referring 
to the city. The great help which this 
volume was to the Hares led to an im- 
pression that a similar book somewhat 
expanded would be of service to 
Roman travellers, and the system has 
since been applied to all the cities, 
indeed to most of the highways and 
byeways of Europe, and has found a 
host of imitators. Then began the long 
chain of books on Italy, Spain, Sweden, 
Norway, Holland, Russia, Sicily, and 
France, with their numerous illustra- 
tions, in themselves an arduous labour. 
Interspersed with these appeared the 
Memoirs of Hare’s dear friend, the 
Baroness Bunsen, of Maria Edgeworth, 
of Dean Stanley, Dean Alford, and 
Mrs. Duncan Stewart, and lastly of the 
Dees family of Gurney. More heart- 
elt, and occupying more fully all the 
energies and interest of its author, was 
the Memorial of Louisa, Marchioness of 
Waterford, and her sister, the former 
more than anyone else his constant 
correspondent, and, after his mother’s 
death, the friend of his whole life, with 
all its minutest, as well as all its most 
marked incidents. 

Of some of these books the circulation 
has been enormous, especially of the 
Memorials, and of the books on Italy. 
The former (not counting the gigantic 
sale in America, where five pirate pub- 
lishers issued it in either complete or 
mutilated forms) has reached its 19th 
edition, many of these being of 5,000 
copies. ‘‘ Walks in Rome” is in its 14th 
edition, but the ‘‘ Volumes on France” 
to which even greater attention has 
been paid, still have only a small circula- 
tion, as that country, for some inexplic- 
able reason, still attracts few travellers, 
though it probably contains more of his- 
toric and architectural interest than any 
other. People probably think that 
Augustus Hare has made a fortune out 
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of his books, but this is far from being 
the case, as most of his books have to 
be constantly revised and kept up to 
date, while their illustrations have been 
enormously expensive. In fact, the 
large sale of the ‘‘ Memorials,” ‘‘ Walks 
in Rome,” and the two little volumes 
on Florence and Venice, has done little 
more than support the other volumes, 
which have had comparatively a small 
circulation. The familiar bindings of 
the books originated in those on Rome 
and its environs, which appeared in the 
colours of Etruria, and they gradually 
became so well known, that it seemed 
well to adopt them for his other works. 
The seals of Mrs. Hare, and the Baro- 
ness Bunsen, and the beautiful statue 
of Victory, in the hall at Holmhurst, 
have furnished the small ornamental 
devices on the sides of the books. 

Before visiting a country, Augustus 
Hare has always written a book, which 
has been entirely re-written afterwards. 
He has felt, and most strongly, that 
it was no use to visit any place without 
knowing something about it first. Mrs. 
Hare, in his boyhood, always in- 
sisted upon his making himself, as far as 
could 7 a master of the history, 
traditions and artistic attractions of 
even the smallest places in England 
which they visited. 

When at Holmhurst; Hare never 
leaves his gates. It is kindly recog- 
nised by the neighbours that the ** her- 
mit” does not pay visits, and that they 
must not disturb him except on Tues- 
days, when the house is filled with 
guests, who have tea, look at sketch- 
books, go over the rooms, .or pick 
flowers in the garden. During the 
autumn months, which are his compara- 
tive holiday, Augustus Hare has, from 
one circumstance or another, been able 
to visit nearly every great house in 
England. In this way he has made the 
acquaintance of all that is best and 
most interesting in the land, while his 
fund of anecdote, wide knowledge, and 
charm of manner, have always made 
him the most acceptable of guests. 
Much time, however, has to be spent 
abroad, where he has hosts of friends, 
and is compelled to travel to keep his 
books up to date. 

Whilst writing the life of the Baro- 
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ness Bunsen, it became necessary, tor 
the sake of gathering information, that 
Augustus Hare should visit her friend 
the Dowager Princess of Wied, at her 
castle of Mon ‘Repos near the Rhine, 
and here he first met her half-sister, 
the Queen of Sweden and Norway. 
When visiting her not long afterwards 
at her summer residence of Orkeréd, on 
the Christiania Fiord, where the late 
Prince Imperial was also a guest, Hare 
was persuaded to promise that when 
the queen’s eldest son went to Italy 
he would be his friend and companion. 
The promise was fulfilled during the 
winter of 1878-79, and was productive 
of a lasting friendship with the young 
prince. With him Hare visited Rome, 
and afterwards made a tour in Northern 
Italy ; with him he went through the 
vicissitudes of a London season, and 
afterwards paid with him a series of 
visits to the great houses and castles of 
England and Scotland. The friend- 
ship thus formed has been constantly 
kept up, and all events of the Hare 
family life, especially the death of 
Mary Lea, called forth the most heart- 
feit sympathy from the beloved Queen. 
At the close of his ten months’ com- 
anionship with the Swedish Prince, his 
Majesty t e King of Sweden and Nor- 
way conferred upon Hare the Order 
of St. Olaf. 

The publication of ‘‘ Walks in Rome” 
was followed by a series of lectures at 
Rome, which extended over many win- 
ters; peripatetic al fresco lectures given 
among the scenes they describe and 
originating in the walks with and lec- 
tures given for H.R.H. Prince Arthur, 
now Duke of Connaught, A story in 
connection with these al fresco lectures is 
entertaining. On one occasion Hare was 
followed over the Palatine Hill by a 
large invited audience, when an uninvited 
stranger joined himself to the party. 
As the lecture proceeded the intruder 
began to exhibit signs of the utmost 
annoyance and indignation. Still, he 
persisted in following. After the speaker, 
according to his wont, had given a 
résumé of the lecture in front of the 

alace of the Czesars, before taking 
eave, the stranger stepped forward 
with: ‘‘Gentlemen and ladies, it is not 
my habit to put myself forward on a 
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public occasion, but there are some 
things ‘which no gentleman can listen 
to in silence. You are not apparently 
aware that all that this person has been 
telling you, palming it off upon you as 
if it were his own, is taken word for word, 
ladies and gentlemen, though you would 
scarcely believe it, from Mr. Hare's 
‘Walks in Rome!’” Augustus Hare 
almost embraced the man on the spot, 
saying that he had never known before 


that he had a-friend who looked so 
keenly after his interests. 

One more story. It is that of the lady 
who was driving away from the Hotel 
de Londres at Rome in a carriage laden 
with camp-stools and sketch-books, and 
who called out to her maid, still stand- 
ing amid a crowd of porters and waiters 
on the doorstep, ‘‘Oh, Eliza, Eliza, I 
have left my Hare upon the dressing- 
table!” 
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HOUGH cruel circum- 

stances have made me 

a business man and tied 

me to an office stool, 

yet nature designed me 
for an artist—at least, that 
is what I fondly imagine, 
and what my friends fre- 
quently assureme. Possibly 
my artistic attainments are 
not of the highest order, 
and beyond all doubt my 
income is more assured in 
my present profession than 
if I depended upon my 
brush alone ; but it pleases 
me to think I was made for 
higher things, and I follow 
my natural bent as far as my circum- 
stances will permit. During my brief 
summer holiday I invariably take a 
sketching tour in various less-frequented 
— of England; and last August I 
ound myself wandering on the northern 
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borders of Hampshire, making copious 
entries in my sketch-book of rolling 
commons and woodland glades, pictu- 
resque cottages, rustic children, and 
fine old church towers. 

I think it was the church tower of 
Crockford that first induced me to pitch 
my camp there; and as the neighbour- 
hood abounded in lovely views, and as 
I was fortunate in discovering a very 
excellent old-fashioned inn, I made it 
my headquarters and _ base of operations. 

Crockford is hardly large enough to 
be called a town, and yet it is somewhat 
overgrown for a village. It possesses 
quite a respectable High-street, where is 
the aforementioned inn, and a large 
open green, beyond which stands the 
fine old Norman church that is its chief 
feature. Crockford is justly proud of 
its church, and spends a good deal of 
money on its restoration and preser- 
vation, and also on the choir, which 
certainly does it credit, and the result 
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is a large influx of visitors from neigh- 
bouring parishes, and overflowing con- 
gregations. 

I first presented myself there on a 
Sunday evening at the beginning of 
August, and being early was allotted a 
ood seat in the centre of the nave. I 
ad ample time to look about me before 
the service began, and there was rene f 
in the noble architecture, the stained- 
glass windows and ancient oak carving 
to engage my attention. A number ot 
heavy memorial tablets of various ages 
covered the walls on both sides, and 
presently, as my eye wandered over 
them, I was struck with a large blank 
space between two, which not only 
looked as if a tablet was wanted there 
to complete the symmetry, but as if 
one had actually been taken away. On 
the surface of the wall was a great 
irregular blotch of plaster, which, though 
it could scarcely be called new, was a 
good deal newer than the rest of the 
wall. It had been there for many years 
clearly, and the mark was not very 
apparent at first sight, but when once 
discovered kept forcing itself upon my 
notice. I could not in the least say 
why, but this mark troubled .me. It 
grew toa regular blot and disfigurement 
at length, and my eye kept travelling 
to it, much in the same way as one’s 
gaze will revert to the glass-eye or the 
scar or blemish of any afflicted person 
to whom one is talking, in spite of one’s 
utmost efforts. 

I was growing positively vexed with 
this tiresome blotch, when my attention 
was momentarily diverted by the en- 
trance of an aged couple, a white-headed 
clergyman and his wife, who were 
passing up the aisle beside me. They 
were strangers evidently, for the verger 
went before them to direct them to a 
seat. The service was already com- 
mencing, and the church was full, but 
there was a vacant pew directly beneath 
my eye-sore, to which the verger 
beckoned them. 

I was at the outside of the seat nearest, 
and as they approached, I saw the old 
lady suddenly cast a look up to the 
identical mark on the wall that was so 
vexing me, and her face suddenly 
changed. She clutched her husband’s 
arm convulsively, and I heard her 


whisper, ‘‘ Not there! Oh, not there!” 
in eager, frightened tones. The old 
clergyman also cast his eyes up to the 
wall, started and hesitated, but the 
verger whispered that the church was 
full, that he could not be sure of finding 
them a ‘seat elsewhere, and the Rector 
now beginning the opening sentence of 
the service, the old couple, with mani- 
fest reluctance, yielded and took their 
places at the extreme end of the pew. 
.i1 fear I must plead most utter dis- 
regard to the service that evening. The 
really excellent music, and the Rector’s 
fine and manly voice both failed to rouse 
me. Even the curate’s exasperating 
monotone drawl did not irritate me as 
it undoubtedly would have otherwise 
done. My attention was equally divided 
between the blot on the wall and the 
aged couple beneath, and my gaze 
alternated from one to the other in a 
way that was a trouble to myself and 
must have been a scandal to my neigh- 
bours. Not that there was anything 
particularly interesting about the old 
parson and his wife, but I quickly ob- 
served that their eyes were turned from 
time to time upon that mysterious 
blemish that was so itresistibly claiming 
my attention. What there was in it so 
to attract us I utterly failed to under- 
stand, and the rest of the congregation 
seemed to take no notice of it whatever ; 
but certain it was, that whenever I 
glanced across at the pair, one or both 
of them had their looks fixed sideways 
above them, and the old lady’s sweet 
face was pale and frightened. Per- 
ceiving this I too would again and again 
raise my eyes, to see nothing but that 
ugly blotch which burnt itself into my 
brain with such fiendish insistence. 

It was the beginning of August, as I 
have said before, and the weather for 
the last few days had been extremely 
warm. At midday it became particu- 
larly hot and sultry, and as the after- 
noon advanced, great dun - coloured 
clouds began piling themselves up the 
sky. One did not need to be weather- 
wise to prophesy thunder, and while we 
were in church the storm rapidly 
gathered. It grew so dark that the gas 
was lighted in the chancel, and presently 
low distant rumbling began to mingle 
with the notes of the organ. The old 
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lady, I could see, got whiter and more 
nervous, and clung to her husband as 
the storm approached. 

A bright flash of lightning announced 
the Rector’s arrival in the pulpit, and he 


waited for the accompanying sharp 
rattle of thunder to echo away before 
he gave out his text—Second Book of 
Samuel, 12th chapter and 7th verse— 
“Thou art the man.” It was no very 
singular text to choose, for that chapter 
had formed the first lesson of that even- 
ing; but the old lady suddenly threw up 
her head, uttered a piercing shriek and 
fell back in a dead faint. 

Of course there was a little sensation. 
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I was the nearest at hand, and with the 
verger’s assistance carried the poor 
woman into the porch, where she pre- 
sently came to. The old husband was 
in great distress. 

**T had no right to have brought her,” 
he kept repeating ; ‘‘I told her she had 
better not, but she would come ! ” 

It was raining hard, but I succeeded 
in getting them a fly, and saw them 
safely started on their way home to the 
next village, where they were staying. 
The clergyman was profuse in his 
thanks. 

“If you knew the story you would 
not be surprised at my poor wife’s be- 
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haviour,” he said, as they started. “If 
we ever meet again, I must tell you.” 

Needless to say, I went home to my 
hotel that evening with my curiosity 
much whetted. 

I had not long to wait. Two days 
later I was passing the church on my 
return from a long ramble, when I 
noticed the door was standing open, and 
remembering there was some curious 
old tomb within that I was anxious to 
examine, I left my sketching impedi- 
menta in the porch and entered. I had 
scarcely crossed the threshold before I 
caught myself glancing in the direction 
of the mark on the wall, and there, 
standing beneath it, looking up at it, 
with his hands clasped behind him, 
stood the old clergyman. 

Heturnedasheheard my footsteps, and, 
recognising me, came forward and shook 
hands, reiterating his thanks for the 
small assistance I had rendered. In 
reply to my enquiries, he told me his 
wife had quite recovered from the effects 
of her fainting fit. 

«She is very nervous—very nervous,” 
he said; ‘‘I ought never to have brought 
her,” but he showed no disposition to 
enter into his promised explanations, 
and commenéed pointing out the special 
features of the church, with which he 
seemed quite familiar, till, to jog his 
memory, I remarked, pointing to it— 

‘That is rather a curious mark on the 
wall, sir; I was noticing it last Sunday 
evening.” 

“Yes, and there is a curious story 
attaching to it,” he answered; “have you 
not been told it?” 

‘*No, indeed !” 

“Well, I ought to be getting back,” 
he said, glancing at his watch, “and it 
is a long tale; but if you care to accom- 
pany me a little way ——” 

Naturally I did care, and, pacing 
slowly side by side along the country 
lanes, he told me the following story. 

*‘ Fifty-five years ago,” he said, ‘I was 
appointed curate to this very parish of 
Crockford. I wasa young man then, and 
it was my first curacy. My Rector was 
a most delightful old man, and was very 
kind to me; I went to look at his tomb 
to-day. There have been three Rectors 
since his death. The church has been 
altered too ; they have reseated it for one 


thing, but in my time there was nothing 
but great square box-pews with doors 
and fusty cushions. Where I sat on 
Sunday night was Squire Tarrant’s pew, 
which was the biggest of all, for the 
Squire was the greatest man in the 
neighbourhood, and lived in the big 
house on the hill there, called the Park. 

‘If ever there was a bad man in this 
world it was the old Squire. He was 
utterly selfish and heartless, he was 
hard as flint, mean and cruel and brutal, 
he ground down his starving tenants to 
the utmost farthing, he was quick to 
anger, his temper was furious, and he 
never forgave. He disinherited his only 
son for some trifling dispute and turned 
him out of the house, and he treated his 
poor wife worse than a dog. He used 
to bring her with him twice every 
Sunday to church, for he was a strict 
church-goer and most rigorous in his 
observances, and my heart used to 
bleed for the crushed, faded woman 
who crouched beside him, never raising 
her eyes from her book, and fearing to 
call even her soul her own. It was 
reported that her husband used to beat 
her; and I could well imagine it, while 
believing that physical ill-usage was 
perhaps the least of the insults she en- 
dured. 

‘The Squire was a terrible thorn in 
the flesh to my old Rector, who hated 
the man yet the more because he 
covered his sins with a gloss of religion. 
His constant presenceat theserviceseven 
seemed like desecration to the worthy 
parson, who, however, could do nothing 
to interfere, the Squire being his patron 
and churchwarden, and having con- 
siderably more than a finger in every 
parochial pie. 

**One morning, after I had been in 
Crockford about half a year, the village 
was thrown into excitement by the news 
that Mrs. Tarrant had disappeared. 
Search was made, and eventually the 
oral woman's body was found at the 

ottom of the fish-pond in the park. 
Of course there was a great sensation 
in the neighbourhood. The Squire was 
an influential man, and the verdict at 
the inquest was ‘Suicide during tempo- 
rary insanity’; but there were not want- 
ing many and dark rumours that the 
Squire had murdered his wife. Popular 
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feeling ran very high, and shortly after- 
wards the Squire was set upon as he 
was riding home in the dark, and but 
for a heavy riding-whip and a fleet 
horse would have fared badly at the 
hands of his infuriated assailants. 

‘As if in defiance of public opinion, 
the obsequies of the unfortunate lady 
were conducted with a pomp and 
magnificence unequalled even in those 
days of splendid funerals. The widower’s 
grief was inconsolable, and he seemed 
unable to do enough to show his affec- 
tion for the woman he had killed, for 
whether guilty of foul play or not, he 
was, at any rate, directly responsible for 
her death. Not content with lavish 
expenditure at the burial and a gigantic 
marble tombstone on her grave, he 
placed in the church, directly over the 
family pew, a peculiarly elaborate and 
pretentious memorial tablet. It was of 
black marble, with a white figure and 
urn upon it in relief; it was of unusual 
size and massiveness, by far the biggest 
in the church, and the long inscription 
enlarged in elegant language upon the 
merits of the deceased and the grief of 
the bereaved husband. 

““My old Rector was almost beside 
himself with righteous indignation when 
he first read it. 

“**The hypocritical scoundrel!’ he 
cried; ‘it’s enough to make his poor 
wife rise from her grave!’ But he was 
powerless to interfere, so the tablet was 
erected, and the Squire smiled compla- 
cently at it twice every Sunday as he 
took his seat beneath it. 

“Poor Mrs. Tarrant had been dead 
barely six months when it was rumoured 
round the parish that the Squire was 
thinking of marrying again—that he 
was actually paying court to the sweetest 
and prettiest girl in the neighbourhood, 
Captain Morrison's daughter. When 
this report first reached my ears I smiled 
in scornful amusement. I flattered my- 
self that I knew more about Amy 
Morrison’s love affairs than any one else 
in the world, for had she not promised 
to be my wife? It was in the old 
church that I had first seen Amy, when 
I preached my first sermon; it was 
there that we had since frequently met, 
and it was there, while we were decora- 
ting for Whitsuntide, that I had declared 
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my love. We were both very young, 
and I, at least, was very poor, so we 
agreed that our engagement should be 
kept a secret until such time as my posi- 
tion and prospects should justify me in 
openly claiming her at the hands of her 
father. She had promised to wait for 
me, and I had implicit faith in her con- 
stancy. SoI laughed the idle rumours 
to scorn. 

** But days and weeks went by and I 
did not meet my love. We had to 
exercise caution in our meetings; still, 
we had contrived to see each other fairly 
frequently up till now, and now she 
seemed purposely avoiding me. The 
rumours of her being wooed by the 
Squire grew louder and greeted me on 
every hand, and twice in one week did 
I see the man riding out of the Captain’s 
gate. I was determined to obtain an 
explanation, and at length succeeded in 
waylaying Amy in this very lane we are 
now in. Yes, it was on that very stile 
that she leant and buried her face when 
I demanded why she had thus avoided 
me. 

*** Amy,’ I cried, ‘ what is the mean- 
ing of this? Why do you treat me in 
this way? It is reported all over the 
village that that villain, Squire Tarrant, 
is making love to you. It cannot be 
that you are accepting his addresses! I 
will never believe it; but why this altera- 
tion towards me?’ 

‘‘Her only answer was such a violent 
burst of sobs and tears that I was 
frightened and cried— 

““*Oh, my love! Is that scoundrel 
persecuting you and making you 
wretched? For if so I'll wring his 
neck |’ 

““*Oh, George,’ she sobbed, ‘I 
engaged to marry him!’ 

‘“‘T could scarcely believe my ears, but 
little by little the pitiful tale came out. 
It was the old story of the daughter 
sacrificing herself for the sake of her 
parents. Captain Morrison was a weak 
and selfish man; his wife, a querulous 
invalid, was no better. In Sees of 


am 


adding to his slender fortune, he had 
speculated and failed ; tried again, and 


lost his all. Ina few weeks, unless he 
could meet his creditors, he must be- 
come bankrupt and his home be sold 
up. But there was worse, far worse, 
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“1 AM ENGAGED TO MARRY HIM” 


than this. In his last desperate venture 
he had invested not only his own 
money, but that which was under his 
charge as treasurer of a large charity in 
the neighbouring town. This also was 
lost. The Squire, as one of the mana- 
gers, had discovered the fraud, and now 
threatened him with exposure and the 
terrors of the law. Captain Morrison 
need look for no pity at the hands of 
the hard-hearted Squire, but there was 
one escape open to him. The shame- 
less old reprobate had been fascinated 
by the sweet and youthful charms of 
the Captain’s daughter, he desired her 
tor his own, and in a stormy interview 


he had told her father that if he obtained 
Amy’s hand he was willing to condone 
his crime, and advance him sufficient 
ready money to tide over his difficulties. 
If not, then Captain Morrison must 
abide the consequences and would 
expect no mercy. The wretched father 
had come and begged to his daughter, 
and she had yielded. I found her quite 
firm in her resolution ; no expostulations 
of mine could change her. She was 
entering into this terrible alliance with 
her eyes open; she knew what was 
before her, but she would sacrifice her- 
self to save her family. 


‘“‘No words can describe my misery 
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during the days that followed. I was 
beside myself with impotent rage and 
horror. To think that my sweet girl 
was about to throw herself away upon 
that scoundrel, that villain, that mur- 
derer, that her own father and mother 
were urging her to the deed, and that I, 
her lover, should stand by and see it 
done! The thought was maddening! 
I could not sleep, I could not eat, I 
went about my duties like one possessed. 
For the time being I was a lunatic. 
One day I made a frenzied appeal to 
Captain Morrison, that was interrupted 
by his daughter, and only ended in tears 
on Amy’s part, and utter loss of self- 
control on mine. I was barely re- 
strained from bearding the lion in his 
den and attacking the Squire himself, 
by the sickening certainty that the only 
result would be further misery to my 
poor little girl. 

‘*My one relief was to go up in the 
evening to the Rectory, and pour out 
my sorrow to the old Rector. He was 


very patient with me as I raged up and 
down his little study, and he was nearly 
as indignant as I was, at this, the 
Squire’s latest and blackest enormity. 
‘Come what will, I will not marry 


him!’ he said; but he was forced to 
read the banns, and I could tell from 
the way he did it that the words stuck 
in his throat. 

“The Squire was in a hurry, and the 
preparations for the hideous ceremony 
were pushed on apace. The day fixed, 
I remember well, was Tuesday, the 6th 
of August, and the Sunday before, the 
Rector fell ill, and I had to take the 
whole duty for the day. At morning 
service I read the banns for ‘the third 
and last time of asking,’ in as firm a 
tone as I could command, but my voice 
sounded strange and hollow in my own 
ears. There was no sermon in the 
morning, but in the evening I was to 
preach, 

‘All that day I hardly knew what I 
was doing. I had not slept for nights, my 
brain was all in a whirl, my nerves were 
Strung to their highest pitch, I moved 
and spoke as if ina dream. Not having 
expected to be called upon to preach 
that Sunday, I had prepared no sermon, 
and under ordinary circumstances I 
should have been considerably flustered 


at so short a notice and have spent the 
afternoon in writing notes, but I was 
utterly incapable of concentrating my 
thoughts that day, and felt the sermon 
must shift for sell 

“There was an unusually large congre- 
gation that night for some reason, and 
many strangers from a distance. The 
Squire was there, of course, and he 
smiled more complacently than ever 
as he seated himself under his late 
wife’s tablet. I caught the look he 
threw across to Amy as he shut the 
door of his pew, and I could have 
slain him then and there. Amy herself, 
with large mournful eyes and a face as 
white as her summer dress, reminded 
me more than ever of a lamb about to 
be sacrificed, or Jephthah’s daughter 
going to her doom for her father’s vow. 
I could scarcely control my voice, and 
the words in the Prayer Book swam 
before my eyes ; still I struggled through 
the service somehow ; but I give you 
my word of honour that as I mounted 
the pulpit steps I had no more idea 
of what I was going to preach about 
than the Squire, who settled himself 
in his corner with the mildly critical 
expression he always assumed during the 
sermon. 

‘It had been an intensely hot day that 
Sunday, I recollect, and in the evening 
we had a terrible thunderstorm. It 
lasted the greater part of the night, and 
did a great deal of damage, and it 
commenced with the first low growl as 
I entered the pulpit. From where | 
stood I could catch a glimpse out of a 
window of the stormy sky and the 
slowly massing clouds, coming up 
against the wind. There was that 
feeling of dull oppression, that always 
accompanies thunder in the air, an 
uneasy sense of something imminent, 
that seemed in some manner to chime 
in with my mood, and accentuate a 
presentiment that was forcing itself 
upon me that something, other than the 
storm, was about to happen. 

‘‘In a dream I reached the pulpit, and 
in a dream I opened the Bible on the 
desk. It opened at the parable of the 
ewe lamb; an idea seemed to strike me, 
and I gave out the text—‘ Thou art the 
man.’ 

‘I believe I have the reputation of 
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being a fairly good preacher, but as far 
as eloquence was concerned, I preached 
that night as I have never preached 
before or since. Every word came 
straight from my heart. I thought of 
my own ewe lamb and painted the 
victure of the grief of the poor man 
Coca of his one treasure, in such 
moving terms that I drew tears from 
some eyes. Then I turned to the 
character of the rich man, and all my 
pent-up wrath rose to my lips, and I 
described him as a mean and_ heartless 
sinner of the blackest dye. 

‘Certainly the Scripture record gave 





me no justification for making him such 
a wicked man as I represented him ; but 
it was the Squire I was describing, and 
as I spoke I seemed to lose all know- 
ledge of my surroundings, all recollection 
of my subject, all sense of my position ; 
for I thought of nothing but the burning 
wrong about to be committed upon my 
innocent darling, wrong that I was so 
powerless to prevent. 

‘Literally I was beside myself, and 
knew not what I said, for having 
wrought myself to the highest pitch of 
invective, I paused suddenly, and leant 
over the side of the pulpit, looked full 


“HE WAS QUITE DEAD 
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at the Squire, pointed my hand to him, 
and said, ‘ Thou art the man!’ 

‘‘ Naturally there was a great sensation. 
The Squire flushed an angry red, and 
half started to his feet, then recollected 
himself and settled back in his seat with 
a haughty stare. Amy buried her face 
in her hands, and a low murmur, a sort 
of gasp of astonishment, ran round the 
church. 

‘“What followed next I can never 
clearly remember. I know I broke forth 
in a torrent of words that seemed to 
burst from me without my own control. 
I had no recollection afterwards of what 
I said, but I was told subsequently that 
I assumed the réle of prophet, and 
openly denouncing the Squire told him 
he would never accomplish his wicked 
purpose, that his time was come, and 
that retribution swift and sure was upon 
him. The congregation was horror- 
struck, believing I was mad, as indeed 
for the time being I was. The verger 
and one or two others had risen to their 
feet with an idea of removing me from 
the pulpit, when suddenly a terrific clap 
of thunder, following instantly upon a 


most vivid flash of lightning, shook the 
church and drowned my frenzied elo- 
quence. 

*“‘ And as its echoes died away, another 
and a nearer crash followed in its train. 
All eyes were turned in an irfstant. The 
great memorial tablet to the Squire’s 
wife had fallen from the wall, and the 
Squire himself lay crushed beneath the 
ruins. 

‘‘He was quite dead, for the largest 
fragment had fractured his skull. It 
was many weeks before I recovered 
from the shock, but immediately I could, 
I left Crockford, and, being soon after- 
wards appointed to a living in the 
north of England, married Amy, and 
settled down to what has been a peaceful 
and happy life. Neither she or I had 
ever revisited the church until two days 
ago. 
“Tt is fifty-four years now since 
the Squire’s death, and the event is 
almost forgotten, but when you remem- 
ber the circumstances of last Sunday 
evening's service, you can hardly wonder 
at my wife’s behaviour.” 

And I confessed I did not. 
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HeicH-Ho! there’s fog in the town— 
My throat and eyelids smart, 
And the people seem to start 
Like ghosts from a sea of brown. 
There’s many and many a frown, 
And the smiles are far apart, 
Heigh-ho! there’s fog in the town— 
But not in my heart! 


Where am I going to-day ? 
Why is my spirit so gay? 
What is the music so ready to play 
All through my blood as I battle my way, 
Joyous as June and merry as May ? 
Oh! it’s Love who is waiting for me, I say, 
Where I am going to-day. 


I'll come to her home at last, 
Half-blinded and hoarse and cold, 
A sorry sight for my Sweet, my Sweet, 
My beautiful One. 
And yet will her arms be cast 
About me; and I shall hold 
Her near, and look on her face and meet 
The light of the Sun. 


Heigh-ho! for her hair’s bright brown, 

And her dear grey eyes, and her lips that part ! 
Heigh-ho! there’s fog in the town— 

But not—oh! not in my heart! 


J. J. BELL. 
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STRANGERS when 
# first introduced to 
Cyrus Square found 
it impossible to be- 
lieve that the shabby, 
insignificant looking 
man before them was 
the Colossus of 


finance, with whose 


doings the  news- 
papers had so fami- 
liarised them. 

All doubt of Square’s 
identity would have dis- 
appeared, however, had 
they been able to watch 
him in his elaborate sound-" 
proof office, where, sur- 
rounded by _ telephones, 
speaking tubes and bells, 
he was enabled to enact 
the ‘‘Vampire” of the 
financial world with all 
the strength and energy 
of a perfectly trained in- 
tellect. 

Hated by some, feared by all, and 
trusted by none, he gloried in the power 
that his enormous wealth gave him, and 
used it remorselessly to crush all rivals. 
The market yet remembered the great 
Gold Corner into which he had some- 
what incautiously been drawn, and from 
which it was thought by all that he 
would find it impossible to extricate 


himself. Young men yet tell how he 
by incredible treachery ruined every one 
of his partners in that great deal and 
emerged triumphant and unscathed. 

His one regret, as he sat one morning 
awaiting his only son, was that he, the 
future inheritor of all the amassed 
millions, each of which represented the 
spoils of innumerable victims, was 
utterly indifferent to the great game of 
finance. 

And now the boy was of age and was 
to be portioned like every other 
millionaire’s son. Square sighed—a rare 
thing for him—and then ‘Come in!” 
he shouted, as a knock sounded on the 
door. A youth entered, dressed in the 
extreme of New York fashion and with 
a vacuous look on his face which gave 
his father an unwonted pang, as for an 
instant he allowed himself to see into 
the future. 

Waving his hand, Square pointed to a 
chair, and the young man, carefully 
pulling up his trouser legs, sat down 
and meditatively sucked the end of his 
cane. 

**I don’t see much of you, Robert,” 
the father began, ‘‘so, as to-day is your 
birthday, I sent for you to inform you as 
to your future prospects. I find that you 
have drawn on me during the last week 
for a hundred thousand dollars, and 
although I ain’t more curious than most 
fathers, still I’d like to know where the 
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‘1 DON’T SEE MUCH OF YOU, ROBERT” 


money’s gone. Anyway, I have put a 


million dollars to your credit at the 


West Central Bank, and you can have 
your fling on that. When that’s gone 
I hope you’ll turn to and help me a little, 
although I’m afraid you're no good in 
my line.” 

His son gazed at him still with the 
same semi-idiotic expression on his face. 

‘I’ve been doing a bit of speculating 
on my own, Dad,” he said at length, 
‘‘and I want you to help me.” 

‘*There! there! boy, I haven’t time 
for playing round; ask Hitchens, my 
chief clerk, to help you,” Square said, im- 
patiently eager to terminate the inter- 
i His son rose and went to the 
door and opened it, and then closing it 
again gently, said : 

*‘I daren’t, Dad! that’s the solid 
truth. I wonder if I dare trust you ?” 
He looked anxiously at his father. 

Square laughed—a laugh born of 
intense mental amusement, and he loved 
his son at that moment better than ever 
he had before. 

‘* Well,” he replied blandly, ‘‘as at 
“sexe you have nothing but what I 

ave given you—I think you can!” 

‘Now Dad.” Gone was the vacuous 
look—gone was the drawling speech, 


and the keen, eager man of business or 
fraud stood revealed. ‘I ain’t the fool 
you take me for—not much, and so 
you'll find. Don’t interrupt me, but 
say yes or no when I've finished ! ” 

Square stared, whilst a stern joy 

rvaded him at this undreamt of reve- 
ation of character. 

“Of course you know, Dad, how the 
present row between our people and 
Spain has come about, and you, I guess, 
think that neither side means business. 
“It’s just there that you'll be left if you 
don’t look out. When young Dalby 
cornered wheat he as nearly as possible 
got fixed up for good, and he was at his 
wits’ end to know how he was to get 
out. To my certain knowledge he has 
spent half a million dollars in the 
Yellow Press during the last month, 
and he succeeded so far that a war 
craze set in and up went wheat. So 
far good ; but the country has got fairly 
roused, and ‘fight they will, you mar 
my words, and Dalby nor fifty Dalbys 
won't choke them off. He’s devilish 
sorry about it, but it was neck or nothing 
with him and he had to come out on 
top. From certain information I have 
—well paid for too—I know the Execu- 
tive mean business, and I’ve found out 
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what their first move is to be. Rear- 
Admiral Bulger, with his squadron now 
at Hong-Kong, is to attack the Spanish 
fleet at Manila and thus get in the ‘first 
blow. Our other fleet will blockade 
Cuba and watch on events. I’ve bought, 
too, the Navy cipher, and now I want 
to get back my own again and perhaps 
a bit more. Bulger must wipe out the 
Spanish, for his fleet is infinitely the 
heavier both in metal and in tonnage, 
so that’s all right. Bulger hates and 
loathes the cable and all its works, and 
you bet he won’t worry about the rest 
of the world whilst he is doing his little 
bit ; that will be my business ! 

‘I have the option on a tramp collier 
steamer, now lying at ’Frisco, and I 
can put my hand on a man who for 
fifty thousand dollars will break every 
commandment in the Decalogue. That 
collier will go for all she is worth to 
‘Hong-Kong and will wait there for the 
war to break out. She will have on 
board machinery for grappling with and 
working the single cals from Manila 
to the British port, and when Bulger 
has chawed up the Don’s fleet, as he is 
bound to do—why then our Executive 


will get a cablegram purporting to be 


from him, stating the reverse. Down 
will go stocks with a run and there'll be 
some bargains, Dad, to pick up, if only 
a man with millions behind him anda 
head on his shoulders is knocking 
around! Is it good enough for you to 
take a hand in?” 

Cyrus Square’s acquaintance with 
Holy Writ was not extensive, but his 
‘‘Nunc Dimittis” was, although hardly 
canonical, emphatic enough in its way. 
_ “By God!—I’ve lived and I’ve en- 
joyed my life, but when my time comes 
I know that you'll be a bigger man 
than I am, Robert! Take a hand—aye, 
that I will, and I’ll so work it that 
neither you or I will ever get traced in 
the matter. 

“Will I take a hand in the primest, 
most cunning deal of the century? 
Will I help my own son to half-ruin 
every man on ’Change and treble, nay, 
quadruple my fortune? Yes, that- I 
will!” His voice rang shrill and he 
chuckled with intense merriment. 

Half-an-hour later, amidst the half- 
concealed mirth of the typewriters and 


clerks, Robert Square, thoughtfully 
sucking an unlighted cigar, strolled 
gently out of the building whilst the 
wires worked and the needles clicked in 
the tiny room above, where his father 
sat brooding over the vast spoils await- 
ing him. 


PART II. 


It was a month later, and the Ameri- 
can Squadron lay apparently lifeless in 
the harbour at Hong-Kong. The junior 
officers of the British ships spent all 
their available time off duty fraternising 
with their comrades of another service, 
and in envying them their chance. The 
Squadron was one to be proud of, con- 
sisting as it did of five cruisers—equally 
armed and of equal tonnage and stripped 
to their fighting shells. Every scrap of 
unnecessary wood, every luxurious 
fitting had been sent on shore, and 
Bulger waited impatiently for the order 
to strike and strike hard. 

One hot morning the longed - for 
cablegram came, telling him that war 
was declared, and that he might “let 
slip the dogs of war.” In afew minutes 
orderly bustle and confusion prevailed 
on every ship, whilst the engineers below 
prepared to get up steam. 

Suddenly a boat shot out from the 
shore with the British ensign trailing 
astern, and in a few moments she was 
run alongside Bulger’s flagship. The 
British Admiral’s flag-lieutenant boarded 
the U.S. ship and saluted the American 
Commander. 

‘My orders, Sir, are to hand you the 
notice in this paper, and to inform you 
that in twenty-four hours you must leave 
this port.” Then, breaking into an 
irrepressible sigh, he exclaimed, ‘‘ We 
all envy you, Sir,” and then shaking 
hands cordially he returned to his boat 
and was towel rapidly ashore. 

“Ship on the port bow!” sang out the 
‘‘ look-out ” on the flagship some hours 
later, when the China coast was fast 
disappearing from sight. 

In an instant telescopes were levelled 
at the stranger, which appeared to be 
heading straight for the fleet. Ina few 
minutes she signalled ‘‘I want to speak 
to the Admiral—will come on board.” 

The whole fleet came slowly to a 
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standstill, whilst a boat was lowered 
from the collier. 

‘Are you Admiral Bulger?” asked 
presently a quiet-looking naval man of 
the great Commander. 

“Yes, what do you want?” 

“Wal, I’ve got in that ship a matter 
of a thousand tons of coal, and I hope to 
do a trade with you. I guess you're on 
business now, and soam I. May I hang 
on to the fleet? I steam fifteen knots.” 

Bulger reddened with pleasure, for the 
coal might be of priceless worth later on, 
and hence every one was satisfied when 
way was once more got on the fleet, and 
‘**Full steam ahead for Manila” was the 
cry, with the collier plunging along in 
their wake. 

A council of war was summoned on the 
flagship, when, from the fighting tops, 
the island could be discerned as a faint 
line on the horizon, and the captain of 
the collier was signalled to be in atten- 
dance. At the conclusion he was sent 
for, and cap in hand he stood awaiting 
his orders. 

**Captain,” said the Admiral, ‘‘ we 
are about to rush the forts at Cavite, and 
then to destroy the Spanish fleet, which 
we believe is lying under their guns. It 
is a big job, and in all probability will 
take us some time. Now you must for 
the present act as a scout, and I have 
been discussing whether we should put 
an. officer on board of your ship to act 
for us, but we have decided not to. You 
will come as close as possible to the 
entrance to the bay, lie off and wait 
until we want you. We have bought 
your coal, so you will lose nothing by so 
doing.” 

Captain Hanks replied, ‘‘ Very well, 
Sir, you will find me when you want me. 
I guess I'll get away to my ship now. 
Good luck, sir!” 

He gravely saluted and went off to his 
ship, with the halo of the Stars and 
Stripes upon him, and at once mustered 
his crew. 

“*My lads! a very responsible position 
has been given to me; we are to lie-to 
and wait until the Admiral wants us, and 
in the meantime grapple for and cut 
the cable, and secure the end so as to 
give _ a free “am a tryin —— 
rappling, but there will be double 
for all hands.” as 


The delighted crew burst into a 
rousing cheer, which Hapks with a grim 
chuckle acknowledged and then went 
below to pore over Fis cable chart. All 
that night he groped for the cable, 
trailing up and down over its bed until 
just at daybreak a cheer from the men 
told him that success had come. Great 
drops of sweat stood out on his brow— 
for was not wealth to be his reward. 

A stillness as of death hung over the 
air as the slimy salt-encrusted cable was 
hauled up, and Hanks, trembling with 
excitement, could hardly refrain from 
shouting in his glee. Thesea fortunatel 
was smooth asa pond, rendering the tas 
of holding on to the frail strand less 
risky than it would have otherwise been, 
and every one eagerly waited for the 
sounds of firing. , 

The dawn broke suddenly and day- 
light succeeded darkness; a change at 
once followed by the boom of heavy 
guns. Hanks gave a signal and the cut 
shore end of the cable flew over the side, 
striking up the foam as it fell with a 
heavy plunge into the sea. The can- 
nonading grew heavier and heavier, and 
the excitement on board grew greater 
and greater. 

At ten o’clock the noise ceased and 
the Captain connecting a wire to the 
end of the cable still on board dis- 
appeared below, and soon the rythmical 
tick-tack of a telegraphic instrument 
might have been heard proceeding from 
the cabin. In an hour Hanks re- 
appeared, and piping all hands thus 
addressed the crew : 

**My lads! by an arrangement with 
the Admiral, it was agreed that unless 
a message reached us out here by one 
of the despatch boats by ten o’clock, we 
were to understand that he had gained a 
glorious victory for the Old Country, and 
I have wired off to Hong-Kong to that 
effect. Hip! Hip! Hip! Hurrah!” 

The cheers pealed out over the smooth 
water, and men congratulated each other 
with all the emotion of an excitable 


race. 
** Now lads! let go the cable—that’s 
it ; now let the Dons do what they will, 
we are all right! The Admiral, at all 
events, will have a free hand!” 
Away went the other end, and Hanks 
breathed freely once more. 
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‘‘Now over with all the grappling 
irons and all the kit,” he shouted, ‘‘if we 
are caught by a Don’s cruiser it would 
go hard with us—over with all of it!” 

The crew worked with a will, and in 
half-an-hour every appliance necessary 
for a repetition of the performance just 
concluded had sunk he beneath the 
water, and Hanks wiped his forehead 
and gave vent to a sigh that seemed to 
come from his soul, so deep was it. The 
strain had been owas whilst it 
lasted, and overcome by the heat and 
the excitement he left the deck in charge 
of the first mate and went once more to 
his cabin.. He was just mixing himself 
a long drink when the second mate 
opened the door and coolly entered 
without a word of explanation, 


‘‘Now then, Mr. Tibbitts—what the 
X.Y.Z. do you want here?” he angrily 
asked ; for Hanks, although a rogue of 
the first water, kept strict discipline -on 
any ship on which he served. 

‘*Come, Captain—I wasn’t a telegraph 
boy for nothing, and I heard a good deal 
more as I stood outside your cabin door 
than you intended me to, It'll cost you 
ten thousand dollars to get quit of me!” 

Like lightning Hanks reached for his 
revolver, and both men fired almost 
simultaneously. The second mate fell 
in a heap over the table, whilst the 
Captain, pumping blood up in great 
mouthfuls, sank back in his chair shot 
through the lungs. At sound of the 
shots men hurried to the cabin, but only 
to find both men dead. 


“ PELL 18 A HEAP OVER THE TABLE” 
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Contents-bill of New York Herald, 
May 8th, 1898.— 

BULGER’s ATTEMPT ON MANILA! 
THREADING His Way THROUGH THE 
CHANNEL! 

AWFUL CALAMITY ! 

Four SHips Blown UP! 

He Ho.tps His Own! 


Extract from New York Herald, May 
8th, 1898 :— 

‘‘ Admiral Bulger to Secretary of 
State. 

** Pacific Squadron. 

“I arrived off Manila last night, and 
at daybreak this morning entered the 
channel intending to fight the Spanish 
fleet, which had run under cover of 
forts, 

“Forts opened fire, but without any 
damage to us, as their guns were badly 
served. I deeply regret to have to 
inform you that the **St. Louis,” “St. 
Denis,” the ‘‘ Grant,’’ and _ the 
“Columbia” were blown up by sub- 
marine mines and almost all on board 
killed or drowned. A mine exploded near 
the flagship, but did no harm. 

“TI can hold my own for a time, send 
help as soon as you can or all is lost.— 
Bulger. 

**The excitemient on Wall Street on 
the news of this terrible disaster was 
.tremendous. For a time men went 
nearly mad with panic, and prices 
tumbled to unprecedented figures. A 
mad rush was made to the Naval 
Department by excited dealers, but the 
ominous news of ‘Cable cut’ was all 
the comfort to be got in that direction. 
Nothing seemed able to stay the rot 
that set in even in the gilt-edged 
securities, and there were but few 
buyers. It was reported that some men, 
supposed to be Cyrus Square’s entour- 
age, were quietly snapping up great 

rcels of stocks, and this made timorous 

olders the more anxious to be clear, as 
the wolf and the lamb do not lie down 
together. 

“A feeling of intense grief pervades 
the States. Outside Wall Street sombre 
resentment and a stern longing for 
revenge seem universal; there is no 
excitement in the country at large, but 
a quiet, earnest resolve to carry the war 
through at all costs. Etc., etc., etc.” 


Contents-bill of New York Herald, 
May 11th, 1898,— 


GLoRtous VICTORY OF ADMIRAL 
BuLGER! 
SPANISH FLEET COMPLETELY 
DESTROYED ! 
Forts DISMANTLED. OvuR SHIPS 
UNINJURED ! 

No Loss or LIFE on Our Sipe! 
PREVIOUS TELEGRAM A FrRAuD! 
Wuo Dip Ir? 

Hip! Hie! Hie! Hurran! 


Etc., etc., etc. 


And they say Cyrus Square is going 
to endow a University to rival Oxford, 
and in this way make the Old Country 
take a back seat.—Quien Sabe ? 


““THE EXCITEMENT ON WALL STREET WAS TREMENDOUS” 








Mechanical Puzzles 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT 


NGENUITY of an ordi- 
nary kind is always inte- 
resting, but when it takes 


the form of mechanical . 


puzzles it becomes more 

so. This may be ac- 
counted for, I suppose, by the reason 
that more skill is required to devise a 
puzzle than is needed in the display of 
other forms of ingenuity. A puzzle, to 
deserve attention, must be so con- 
structed as to defy even the closest 
examination; and, whilst easily sepa- 
rating when undone in the proper 
manner, must appear to the casual 
manipulator as a solid article, which 
seems to require violent treatment 
before its parts will yield. 

For some time I have interested 
ares in the collection of information 
relating to puzzles made of wood—a 
material ‘which, om account of its ex- 


treme suitability for the purpose, is 
almost always employed in this con- 
nection. 

A neat and unassuming kind of 
puzzle is that shown in No. 1. It con- 
sists, apparently, of merely a painted 
ball ; and to the uninitiated it is a very 
difficult matter to hit on its secret. 
When told that it contains snuff, the 
inquisitive person examining it may 
begin endeavouring to pull it apart. If 
a little finger be pressed on a particular 
flower-centre, however, there slides out 
from one portion of the ball a small 
cylindrical box, as depicted. A draw- 
ing is given, portraying the appearance 
which would be presented were the ball 
cut into halves along the middle of the 
snuff-box. 

The cigar-cabinet illustrated in No. 2 
would be too tantalising an article to 
most people for use in the direction 


A GLOBULAR SNUFF BOX 
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implied by its name; but as a clever 
device it would be worth the attention 
of the smoker. 

I can best explain its construction by 
supposing that we are about to close 
the article. It may be seen opened in 
the upper paft of the illustration. 

The top case would be pushed down 
cover the lower case, the arrangement of 
the slits in both portions of the cabinet 
permitting this to be done very easily. 

The dovetails in the bottom edges of 
the upper case would then fit into the 
smaller grooves in the base-board. A 
longer groove crosses each pair of 
smaller ones at right angles, and within 
each long groove slides a ‘‘ dovetail” 
rod. When these rods are pushed flush 


with the base-board, they slide through ° 


the projecting dovetails of the upper 
case, and thus prevent it from being 
withdrawn upwards. The graining of 
the wood conceals the beautifully neat 
joints in the base-board. 

The vase illustrated in No. 3 isa 
genuinely ingenious device. Its mecha- 
nism is too complicated to be fully de- 
scribed here, but the principle of its 
action may be stated. Toall appearance 
it is only an ordinary-looking vase com- 
posed of wood. When asked to alter 
its shape, the person who has been re- 
quested to perform that apparently 
impossible task stares nan at the 
demand. It is, however, really capable 
of being transformed into the extremely 
different kind of receptacle shown in the 
lower half of No. 3. 

In order to accomplish so curious a 
result, a slight turn is given to the neck 
of the vase, and then a black lead 
encil, or a pen, thrust through a small 

ole in the hollow of the neck. When 
this has been done, the pencil may be 
regarded as completing, with the assist- 
ance of the internal mechanism, a kind 
of umbrella, the pencil performing the 
function of an umbrella stick. By 
pushing the pencil still further down- 
ward, the fluted portion of the vase 
opens out like an inverted ‘‘ gamp,” 
and the neck is simultaneously re- 
leased, and will subsequently form the 
bottom of the bowl. 

For the purpose of conveying as clear 
an understanding of this clever inven- 
tion as possible, I may state that when 






A CIGAR CABINET 


the article is in the condition shown in 
the upper half of the illustration, there 
is behind each slit (which divides every 
pair of ridges, or outer ribs) a hidden 
curved rib, the whole number of hidden 
ribs forming a second, and concealed, 
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MECHANICAL PUZZLES 


bowl within the vase. Consequently, 
as the outer ridges open umbrella- 
fashion, the inner ones, which are very 
thin, fill up the spaces between them, 
thus preventing the bowl from being a 
mere contrivance of open-work. 

It is a relief for me to describe the 
construction of the puzzle No. 4, on 
account of its being quite easily done. 
The contrivance resembles a stoutly- 
turned pillar, composed of a pair of 
eggcup-shaped halves hinged together. 
The solution is effected by turning the 
lower rim A (in the stem of the egg- 
cup, as it were), whereupon an inner 
metal rod, bent td conform to the in- 
terior shape of the egg-cup, has its top 
end released from a catch which is 
fitted to the top inverted egg-cup. 
Although apparently but a simple idea, 
it is a long time before a person 
handling the device hits upon its secret, 
and in many cases the manipulator 
quite fails to discover it. : 

The cross puzzle is a picturesque 
emblem of the connection between the 
‘“‘cross” and the “ corner stone of the 
temple.” Regarded purely as a mecha- 
nical device, it deserves our admiration. 


If the protruding stick shown in the 
cross occupying the upper portion of 
the illustration No. 5 were pushed in 
flush with the edge of the puzzle, there 
would be no sign of its existence, 


TWO CONDITIONS OF THE SAME VASE 


inasmuch as a dia- 
mond attern runs 
completely round the 
edge of the cross, and 
thus conceals the key- 
stick, which, it will be 
noticed, is diamond- 
shaped at- its end. 

This is a somewhat 
difficult contrivance to 
describe, but I will do 
my best. There are 
two crosses, both of 
which slide together so 
as to form a seemingly 
single object. The 
lower cross is kept in 
— by means of a 

A DECEPTIVE-TURNED PILLAR ong dovetail, which fits 
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A CONVERTIBLE CROSS 


within a groove cut along the top cross. 
When both crosses cover each other 
completely, there may be detected a dia- 
mond-shaped groove running along the 
arms of the complete cross, so that a 
V groove traverses the lower cross, and 
an inverted V groove—so A—in the 
upper cross meets it. When the key-stick 
is slid into this combined groove, it is 
quite impossible to slide the two crosses 
apart. 

The upper cross is composed of six 
square pieces so hinged as to admit of 
their being folded to form a cube, 
which is held in that form by means of 
minute mechanism, to describe which 
would only result in tedious reading. 
The upper cross, inverted and sesiially 
folded, is shown in No. 5. 

It may be mentioned that instead of 
the edges of the complete twin-cross 
being level as shown, it is V’d, as ex- 
=p by the central small diagram ; 

ut I have shown the edges straight, to 
avoid confusion in my description. 

The peculiar-looking hand contri- 


vance, No. 6, was emphatically 
described as a fraudulent puzzle 
by the .group of people to 
whose notice it was brought 
during my presence. It is, 
nevertheless, a very clever 
affair, and worth our attention. 
Briefly, the hand consists of 
several separate joints, capable 
of being moved along needles. 
The ends of the joints are 
concave or convex, as the case 
may be, in order to avoid 
revolving round the needles, 
when the hagd is in its condi- 
tion resembling that of a human 
being’s. The needles are re- 
movable objects, and the puzzle 
was as follows :— 

All the joints were pressed 
down into position to form a 
model of a hand, in which case 
there remained a small portion 
of a needle projecting from 
the tip of each finger and the 
thumb. The prospective ex- 
perimenter was requested to 
arrange the hand into the 
position of a_ partially = closed 
affair, without bending or 





A TRICK PUZZLE 
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breaking the needles, which he could 
remove or not, as desired. Of 
course, that seemed quite an impos- 
sibility, as without these supports 
the joints would naturally fall out of 
place. Nor could the fingers be bent 
without bending or breaking the needles. 
But when the inventor gave a practical 
demonstration of the solution, it was 
admitted that, if a fraud, the device was 
still a curious and clever thing. He 


quietly drew a glove from his pocket, 
and gently pressed it over the model, 
as he would have done over his own 
hand. When the glove had been com- 
pletely fitted into position, it was an 
easy matter to withdraw the needles, 
the ends of which, of course, protruded 
through the glove. As it was impos- 


sible then for the joints to fall apart, it 
was a comparatively easy matter to 
bend the fingers and thumb as required. 




















WRITTEN BY MARY FERMOR. ILLUSTRATEDIBY MONTAGUE BARSTOW 


AES, there’s no doubt you've 
grown better looking, and 
developed into quite a smart 
man about town, but, on 
the whole, I think I liked 
you better as you were!” 

The speaker was a girl of twenty, 
with a merry, good-tempered face and 
a figure whose outlines were painfully 
contorted by the badly-fitting clothes 
she was wearing, which both for cut 
and quality suggested all that is implied 
by ‘‘cheap and nasty.” 

Her much qualified praise was ad- 
dressed to a tall, well-got-up man, some 
six years her senior, who distinctly 
showed signs of embarrassment as he 
glanced from his own faultless attire to 
her hopeless dowdy appearance. 

Kittie Stanfold and Ronald Whit- 
marsh had been brought up together 
and had now unexpectedly come across 
each other in Piccadilly after a separa- 
tion of more than five years. Her 
parents had died when she was almost 
a baby, and her guardian, a cross-grained, 
parsimonious uncle, had sent her, when 
oo four years old, to Ronald's father 
and mother, a poor country parson and 





his wife, who were only too glad of any 
little increase to their very limited 
means. 

Kittie had soon become the pet and 
plaything of the house, and after an 
outbreak of scarlet fever had carried off 
three of their own little ones, the rector 
and Mrs. Whitmarsh clung to her more 
and more. Ronald had always looked 
upon her as his especial property. It 
was to Kittie that he always showed his 
birds’ eggs and butterflies first of all, 
and when he was at the Grammar Schoo! 


she was the recipient of various confi- | 


dences which did not reach his parents’ 
ears. 

Now the old rector and his wife were 
dead, Ronald had been fighting his way 


in London, and Kittie’s uncle had grudg- | 


ingly offered her a home. 


**What brings you to town?” asked | 


Ronald as they walked along. She, 


radiant and delighted; he devoutly | 
wishing he had met her in a less | 


fashionable locality, or at least out of 
the season. 

‘*Uncle came up to tackle his lawyer, 
who he thinks has been robbing him, 
more than usual, as he says. He's 
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horribly mean, you know, and haggles 
over every penny he spends.” 

“‘That’s rather hard on you, Kit,” he 
said qomnpacsiontnae. 

“Yes, it is. I feel it more now that 
we're in London and I see all the pretty 
things that other girls have,” she said 
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53 
“Oh, Ronnie! How lovely! Are 
you really writing a play? I think your 
books and articles are splendid! I have 
read every one I could get hold of, and 
all the papers speak of you as ‘the 
talented young author.’” 

Her genuine enthusiasm for himself, 
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‘* UNEXPECT®DLY CAME ACROSS EACI{ OTHER IN PICCADILLY ” 


with a mournful look at her shabby 
brown dress and the thick clumsy boots 
that would turn up at the toes. 

“Poor little Kit, it is hard lines! 
You must come and have tea with me 
some day and I will read to you part of 
the new play I am writing.” 


made Ronald ashamed of his paltry 
vanity, and he made her promise to 
come to tea the very next day. He 
then saw her into an omnibus and went 
off to lunch with Lady St. Clair, feeling 
as if he had done something magnani- 
mous. 
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Kittie arrived at his rooms in Russell 
Square punctually at four o'clock, 
having spent the morning in vain en- 
deavours to make iunell more pre- 
sentable than she felt she had been the 
7 before. 

he put on her last new dress, made 
by the little country dressmaker who 
provided the servant maids and village 
girls with their Sunday frocks. It was 
black, that was one good thing, for it 
didn’t look so conspicuous; but Kittie 
felt very doubtful as to whether Ronald 
would like it. It was too short in front, 
and she had not seen any one in London 
with sleeves made like hers. With a 
sigh she put some lace into the neck 
and cuffs, and combing her soft, fair 
hair into a glossy coil high upon her 
head she pinned on her sailor hat and 
turned away from the glass with a heavy 
heart and feelings the reverse of re- 
spectful towards her niggardly uncle. 

Ronald was waitin for her, and gave 
her quite a hearty welcome. * His rooms 
were luxuriously furnished and he had 
managed to collect a great many pretty 
things about him. J 

“How lovely everything is!” ex- 
claimed Kittie after a tour of inspection. 
“It’s different from your old den at 
home, isn’t it?” 

Kittie still spoke of the rectory as 
home, and Ronald liked to hear it. 

** Yes, and it’s different from what I 
had when I first came to town, I can tell 
you.” 

“Do you remember how you used to 
spout Shakespeare to me in the orchard, 
and declare that you were going to be 
the greatest actor of the day, and beat 
Tree and Irving and all the others out 
of the field?” 

** Yes, I remember,” he said laughing, 
“‘but unfortunately neither the public 
nor the managers were of my opinion, 
and as I did not feel inclined to starve 
for the sake of my unappreciated genius, 
I turned my attention to journalism. 
However, I find my short stage ex- 
periences very useful now that I am 
trying my hand at dramatic writing.” 

**T suppose you have a very jolly life, 
now that you are getting on so well. 
You go out a great deal and that sort of 
thing?” said Kittie rather wistfully. 

**Oh, I get more invitations than I 


want,” he said with a lofty smile. ‘‘ Ot 
course as-soon as a fellow gets a bit 
talked about, there are no end of vulgar, 
stupid people to run after him.” 

**But you know a lot of the ‘smart’ 
set, don’t you? I’ve seen your name 
at Lady This and Lady That’s recep- 
tions. The next thing we shall hear of 
will be your brilliant marriage!” she 
said jokingly, though her heart felt a 
little sore at the gulf which separated 
her from her old playmate. 

“Not me!” he answered quickly, 
‘*unless, of course, I could marry money 
without sacrificing my self-respect. 
Women are so fearfully extravagant and 
pane now-a-days. It takes a mil- 
ionaire to keep a wife. And I’ve no 
intention of returning to poverty, if I 
can help it.” 

“Yet nearly all the great geniuses 
were r when they did their best 
work,” said Kittie, who was an ardent 
student of literature. 

‘Perhaps so. The starving poet’ may 
have been all very well when there was 
some generosity among literary men; 
but in these days of fierce competition 
and mean rivalry, when reviews have to 
be bought, either by hospitality or coin, 
a poor devil is soon elbowed out of the 
ranks!” 

Kittie’s eyes opened wider as this 
speech progressed, and after a pause, she 
said with a sigh, 

“Well, you certainly know a great 
deal more about it than I do, but I see 
so much of the baneful effects of the 
love of money that I seem to hate the 
sound of it.” 

“It may sound sordid, but I've tried 
both, and I never found that anxiety as 
to when my next meal was to be proved 
a lofty source of inspiration, or that un- 
certainty as to how long I could keep a 
roof over my head lent any special 
brilliance to my pen.” 

Then seeing that she looked pained, 
he broke off into a laugh and rang the 
bell saying :— 

se We're getting quite morbid ! 
have tea, and then you 


We'll 
pass judg- 


ment on my latest venture, for I see you 
are a bit of a critic.” 

The tea was sumptuous in Kittie’s 
eyes, and she laughingly remonstrated 
with him on his extravagance. 
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“I told uncle I had met you and was 
coming here to-day, in the hope that he 
would ask you to dinner—though I fear 
you would get very meagre fare; but 
when he heard that you were literary, 
he growled ‘All scribblers are spend- 
halie-cae good.” 

‘Well, you may tell him that I am 
the soul of prudence, so much so that 
I have quite shaken your faith in my 
genius,” said Ronald with a spice of his 
old boyish fun. 

He took out his MS. and began to 
explain the plot to Kittie, who sat with 
parted lips and sparkling eyes, ready to 
enter heart and soul into his great work 
as she had been of old to receive his 
boyish confidences. He had onl 
written the first two acts, and it all 
sounded very brilliant to her, and 
though there was a good deal that she 
did not understand, she prophesied all 
sorts of triumphs for him. 

Her unstinted praise and unbounded 
faith in his powers made his heart warm 
more and more towards her, and when 
he took her home that evening he had 
made up his mind to try and enliven 
her stay in London by taking her to see 
some of the quieter sights where he was 
not likely to meet any of his smart 
friends. 

Mr. Grant, Kittie’s uncle, was quite 
agreeable to this proposal when he found 
it was not to cost him anything, and he 
even went so far as to give his niece ten 
shillings to spend as she liked ! 

A delightful fortnight followed. They 
went to the British Museum, the Tower, 
and the National Gallery, but when 
Kittie suggested the Park, Ronald 
always had some excuse to make, and 
at last it dawned = her that it really 
was very good of him to take such a 
fright about at all, but to be seen in the 
Park with her was more than could be 
expected of him. She had bought a 
pretty little pair of shoes and some nice 

loves with the money her uncle gave 
er, but, for the rest, her costume was 
hopeless. 
_ The tears came into her eyes many a 
time when she felt the difference 
between her lot and that of most girls. 
She envied those who were clever and 
independent enough to earn their own 
living, but her education had been very 


unpractical. Old Mr. Whitmarsh had 
taught her Latin, and satisfied her thirst 
for knowledge by answering most of her 
questions or giving her the best books 
rom his library, but that was not the 
sort of thing wanted in these days of 
certificates and specialists. 

**Ronald, do you think I could earn 
my own living when I am twenty-one?” 
she asked one day when they were 
walking home from a matinée. 

“Whatever put that into your head, 
child? Your uncle has plenty of money, 
he ought to keep you, till you marry.” 

“I’m not likely to marry, and I hate 
living on him when I know he grudges 
everything he gives me. I would begin 
now, but he has forbidden me to leave 
him till I come of age, and as he’s the 
only relation I have in the world, I don’t 
want to quarrel with him till I’m obliged. 
It will come some day I know.” 

**You might learn type-writing,” he 
said musingly, when she had given him 
a list of her acquirements, “It’s fright- 
fully overstocked, like everything else, 
but I could put a good deal of work 
in your way, if you were quick and 
accurate. I have to pay for having my 
things typed, you see.” 

“Oh, I would work night and day to 


be independent! And to. work for you 
would be too lovely!” 

As he watched her eager, animated 
face it occurred to him that Kittie was a 
very nice-looking girl, and if prettily 
dressed she would be able to hold her 


own with most others. He felt intensely 
sorry for her, and said kindly :— 

“If you like I will send a machine 
down to Crofton for you to practise on. 
It’s quite easy when you've just had a 
few hints to start you, and I know a girl 
who'll put you in the way before you go 
back.” 

Kittie’s gratitude knew no bounds, and 
the prospect of learning to work for 
herself greatly softened the parting with 
Ronald when Mr. Grant’s business in 
town was settled. 

The type-writer proved the greatest 
boon to Kittie during the autumn and 
winter. Her uncle’s only stipulation 
was that she should not burn any extra 
fire or light, so she yrs ne herself up 
in an old fur cloak and worked while 
there was daylight. It was a red-letter 
























































































































































Kittie arrived at his rooms in Russell 
Square punctually at four o’clock, 
having spent the morning in vain en- 
deavours to make herself more pre- 
sentable than she felt she had been the 
day before. 

She put on her last new dress, made 
by the little country dressmaker who 
provided the servant maids and village 
girls with their Sunday frocks. It was 
black, that was one good thing, for it 
didn’t look so conspicuous; but Kittie 
felt very doubtful as to whether Ronald 
would like it. It was too short in front, 
and she had not seen any one in London 
with sleeves made like hers. With a 
sigh she put some lace into the neck 
and cuffs, and combing her soft, fair 
hair into a glossy coil high upon her 
head she pinned on her sailor hat and 
turned away from the glass with a heavy 
heart and feelings the reverse of re- 
spectful towards her niggardly uncle. 

Ronald was waiting for her, and gave 
her quite a hearty welcome. ' His rooms 
were luxuriously furnished and he had 
managed to collect a great many pretty 
things about him. . 

“How lovely everything is!” ex- 
claimed Kittie after a tour of inspection. 
“It’s different from your old den at 
home, isn’t it ?” 

Kittie still spoke of the rectory as 
home, and Ronald liked to hear it. 

**Yes, and it’s different from what I 
had when I first came to town, I can tell 
you,” 

“Do remember how you used to 
spout Shakespeare to me in the orchard, 
and declare that you were going to be 
the greatest actor of the day, and beat 
Tree and Irving and all the others out 
of the field?” 

‘**Yes, I remember,” he said laughing, 
‘but unfortunately neither the public 
nor the managers were of my opinion, 
and as I did not feel inclined to starve 
for the sake of my unappreciated genius, 
I turned my attention to journalism. 
However, I find my short stage ex- 
periences very useful now that I am 
trying my hand at dramatic writing.” 

**T suppose you have a very jolly life, 
now that you are getting on so well. 
You go out a great feal and that sort of 
thing?” said Kittie rather wistfully. 

“Oh, I get more invitations than I 
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want,” he said with a lofty smile. ‘‘ Of 
course as-soon as a fellow gets a bit 
talked about, there are no end of vulgar, 
stupid people to run after him.” 

“But you know a lot of the ‘smart’ 
set, don’t you? I’ve seen your name 
at Lady This and Lady That’s recep- 
tions. The next thing we shall hear of 
will be your brilliant marriage!” she 
said jokingly, though her heart felt a 
little sore at the gulf which separated 
her from her old playmate. 

“Not me!” = answered quickly, 
‘unless, of course, I could marry money 
without sacrificing my _ self-respect. 
Women are so fearfully extravagant and 
go-ahead now-a-days. It takes a mil- 
lionaire to keep a wife. And I’ve no 
intention of returning to poverty, if I 
can help it.” 

‘Yet nearly all the great geniuses 
were poor when they did their best 
work,” said Kittie, who was an ardent 
student of literature. 

‘*Perhaps so. The starving poet’ may 
have been all very well when there was 
some generosity among literary men; 
but in these days of fierce competition 
and mean rivalry, when reviews have to 
be bought, either by hospitality or coin, 
a poor devil is soon elbowed out of the 
ranks!” 

Kittie’s eyes opened wider as this 
speech progressed, and after a pause, she 
said with a sigh, 

“Well, you certainly know a great 
deal more about it than I do, but I see 
so much of the baneful effects of the 
love of money that I seem to hate the 
sound of it.” 

“It may sound sordid, but I’ve tried 
both, and I never found that anxiety as 
to when my next meal was to be proved 
a lofty source of inspiration, or that un- 
certainty as to how long I could keep a 
roof over my head lent any special 
brilliance to my pen.” 

Then seeing that she looked pained, 
he broke off into a laugh and rang the 
bell saying :— 

“We're getting quite morbid! We'll 
have tea, and then you shall pass judg- 
ment on my latest venture, for I see you 
are a bit of a critic.” 

The tea was sumptuous in Kittie’s 
eyes, and she laughingly remonstrated 
with him on his extravagance. 
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“T told uncle I had met you and was 
coming here to-day, in the hope that he 
would ask you to dinner—though I fear 
you would get very meagre fare; but 
when he heard that you were literary, 
he growled‘ All scribblers are spend- 
hele —ae good.” 

“« Well, = may tell him that I am 
the soul of prudence, so much so that 
I have quite shaken your faith in my 
genius,” said Ronald with a spice of his 
oid boyish fun. 

He took out his MS. and began to 
explain the plot to Kittie, who sat with 
parted lips and sparkling eyes, ready to 
enter heart and soul into his great work 
as she had been of old to receive his 
boyish confidences. He had onl 
written the first two acts, and it all 
sounded very brilliant to her, and 
though there was a good deal that she 
did not understand, she prophesied all 
sorts of triumphs for him. 

Her unstinted praise and unbounded 
faith in his powers made his heart warm 
more and more towards her, and when 
he took her home that evening he had 
made up his mind to try and enliven 
her stay in London by taking her to see 
some of the quieter sights where he was 
not likely to meet any of his smart 
friends. 

Mr. Grant, Kittie’s uncle, was quite 
agreeable to this pro when he found 
it was not to cost him anything, and he 
even went so far as to give his niece ten 
shillings to spend as she liked ! 

A delightful fortnight followed. They 
went to the British Museum, the Tower, 
and the National Gallery, but when 
Kittie suggested the Park, Ronald 
always had some excuse to make, and 
at last it dawned upon her that it really 
was very good of him to take such a 
fright about at all, but to be seen in the 
Park with her was more than could be 
expected of him. She had bought a 
pretty little pair of shoes and some nice 
gloves with the — her uncle gave 
her, but, for the rest, her costume was 
hopeless. . 

_ The tears came into her eyes many a 
time when she felt the difference 
between her lot and that of most girls. 
She envied those who were clever and 
independent enough to earn their own 
living, but her education had been very 


unpractical. Old Mr. Whitmarsh had 
taught her Latin, and satisfied her thirst 
for knowledge by answering most of her 
questions or giving her the best books 
from his library, but that was not the 
sort of thing wanted in these days of 
certificates and specialists. 

‘*Ronald, do you think I could earn 
my own living when I am twenty-one?” 
she asked one day when they were 
walking home from a matinée. 

‘* Whatever put that into your head, 
child? Your uncle has plenty of money, 
he ought to keep you, till you marry.” 

‘“‘I’m not likely to marry, and I hate 
living on him when I know he grudges 
everything he gives me. I would begin 
now, but he has forbidden me to leave 
him till I come of age, and as he’s the 
only relation I have in the world, I don’t 
want to quarrel with him till I’m obliged. 
It will come some day I know.” 

‘You might learn type-writing,” he 
said musingly, when she had given him 
a list of her acquirements, ‘‘It’s fright- 
fully overstocked, like everything else, 
but I could put a good deal of work 
in your way, if you were quick and 
accurate. I have to pay for having my 
things typed, you see.” 

“Oh, I would work night and day to 
be independent! And to. work for you 
would be too lovely !” 

As he watched her eager, animated 
face it occurred to him that Kittie was a 
very nice-looking girl, and if prettily 
dressed she would be able to hold her 
own with most others. He felt intensely 
sorry for her, and said kindly :— 

“Tf you like I will send a machine 
down to Crofton for you to practise on. 
It’s quite easy when you've just had a 
few hints to start you, and I know a girl 
who'll put you in the way before you go 
back.” 

Kittie’s gratitude knew no bounds, and 
the prospect of learning to work for 
herself greatly softened the parting with 
Ronald when Mr. Grant’s business in 
town was settled. 

The type-writer proved the greatest 
boon to Kittie during the autumn and 
winter. Her uncle’s only stipulation 
was that she should not burn any extra 
fire or light, so she wrapped herself up 
in an old fur cloak and worked while 
there was daylight. It was a red-letter 
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day for her when she received Ronald’s 
first MS. to copy, accompanied by a kind 
little note warmly praising the rapid 
progress she had made, 

The days and weeks flew by in her 
absorbing occupation, and Ronald filled 
all her thoughts. He had been so good 
to her. The idea of sharing his work, 
even in the humblest capacity, was her 
pride and happiness. She read ever 
word of his with an interest quictaned, 
not blinded, by the strength of her hero- 
worship, and it was with indescribable 
pain that she began, after a time, to see 
an indefinable falling-off in his work. 

Ronald was not quite satsified with 


himself. Ever since Kittie’s visit, he 
had had a disquieting suspicion that his 
resent easy-going life was not the best 
or his writing. He was making a good 
income, his name was well before the 
public, and his things were sought after 
and eagerly accepted, so that he need 
not take quite so much trouble with 
them as he had done at first. 

His social duties made heavy claims 
upon his time and energies, perhaps it 
would be wiser to marry and settle down 
quietly? Why shouldn't he marry 


Kittie? They had always got on splen- 
didly together, and she would not be an 
extravagant wife, quite the reverse; but 


“SHE WAS OVERTAKEN BY MR. JABEZ COLLINS—A FARMER” 
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then Ronald thought of his gay bachelor 
life of freedom, his popularity with 
women of position and absolute im- 
munity from care, all of which would 
suffer if he married. 

No, he would always be a good friend 
to her, there was no need for him to 
think of marrying her! But whenever 
he had settled this point entirely to his 
own satisfaction, the thought of her 
bright, intelligent face, with its sweet, 
firm mouth and large grey eyes that 
could change from grave to gay with 
such rapid transitions, would come be- 
tween him and the ideas he was trying 
to work out, till he would fling down 
his pencil in disgust and seek distrac- 
tion elsewhere. 

It was about three weeks to Kittie’s 
birthday, and she was taking her usual 
walk between the lights in the lanes 
near her uncle’s house, when she was 
overtaken by Mr. Jabez Collins, a farmer, 
who called himself a gentleman, whose 
land adjoined Mr. Grant's property and 
who was sufficiently like-minded to be 2 
crony of her uncle’s. 

“Good evening, Miss Kittie. How 
fast you do trip along to be sure! I 
thought I should never catch you up,” 
he said, wiping his sleek face with a 
coloured handkerchief. 

Something in the expression of his 

deep-set, beady eyes attracted Kitgie 
unpleasantly. The man had never taken 
any notice of her before beyond a pass- 
ing nod, but now it was plain that he 
had purposely followed her. 
_ She murmured something about being 
in a hurry, and quickened her pace, but 
he kept up with her, and before she 
quite knew what was happening he had 
asked her to be his wife. 

“I was always fond of you,” he said, 
edging a little nearer to her, ‘‘and I can 
give you a comfortable home. I’ve no 
doubt we slfall get on capitally together, 
you've been brought up sensibly, you 
see. None of your fine ladies for me!” 

As she made no reply, he went on 
with growing assurance : 

“It’s far better for a girl to take a 
good chance like this, than to think of 
facing the world alone, when she’s got 
no parents.” 

“*It’s better for a girl to face the world 
alone than to sell herself for a ‘com- 


fortable home’ to a man she doesn’t 
love!” said Kittie tartly, maddened by 
his vulgar assurance. 

He persisted to urge his suit, nothing 
daunted, till she turned upon him 
sharply : 

‘Though I have no money, Mr. 

Collins, I have some self-respect, and I 
beg you will not annoy me any further. 
I could never marry you! Good even- 
ing. 
- It soon transpired that the proposal 
had been made with Mr. Grant’s full 
approval and consent, so that Kittie’s 
refusal was an act of open rebellion in 
his eyes. He refused to speak to 
her ahter he had tried first to cajole 
then to threaten her into submission, 
and so the last fortnight of her minority 
was passed by her in “coventry.” 

The longed-for day of her deliverance 
dawned bright and sunny. 

Her uncle sent for her directly after 
breakfast, and his manner was even 
more forbidding than usual. In cold, 
dry tones he began : 

*“You are twenty-one to-day, so I 
resign my post as guardian. As you 
have chosen to thwart the plan I had 
made for your future well-being, you 
must take your chance. Under your 
late Uncle Charles’ will, you  in- 
herit fifteen hundred a year, which I 
have no doubt you will squander. I 
have not thought fit to tell you of this 
before, as your parents reduced them- 
selves to beggary by their extravagance, 
and I hoped to counteract any tendency 
to the same vice in you. My lawyers 
will give you all further information. 
You may leave my house as soon as 
you like.” 

Three or four hours later Kittie was 
in London, and had proved the truth of 
this wonderful good fortune. Miss 
Hunter, the old village doctor’s sister, 
went with her, and they took rooms in 
Seymour Street, while Kittie made 
plans and enjoyed the fascinations of 
feminine shopping. The sense of power 
and freedom was delightful, and her 
first thought was the pleasant surprise 
it would be to Ronald. 

She wrote and asked him to come to 
dinner, without giving any particulars, 
and awaited his arrival with the keenest 
excitement. The ordering of the dinner 
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she entrusted to Miss Hunter, but 
she spent a_ small fortune on 
flowers, and made the room look 
like a conservatory, with palms 
and choice blossoms, and delicate 
grasses. 

She put on her prettiest dress— 
a soft, white silk, trimmed with 
lace and touches of heliotrope ; 
and as the hour of his arrival 
drew near, her colour rose and 
her eyes sparkled till she looked 
as fair a picture as any man’s eyes 
might wish to gaze on. 

When kittie went to bed that 
night, the joy had faded from her 
face, and she had to confess that 
the meeting had been a failure. 
She and Ronald seemed to have 
chanyed places somehow, and 
Kittie did not like it. He had 
congratulated her very heartily on 
her sudden good luck, but when 
she spoke of staying in town for the 
rest of the season, and mentioned 
various places she wanted him to 
take them to, he had made no 
response, but mumbled something 
about being ‘‘very busy.” 

A week passed, and they saw 
nothing of him ; then came a short 
note, saying that he was extremely 
sorry not to have called upon them, but 
he had accepted a post as correspon- 
dent on a leading ‘‘daily,” and was off 
‘to the seat of war the next morning. 
His new play was to be produced in 
about a week, and he enclosed two stalls, 
in case she cared to use them. 

Kittie could have cried with vexation. 
Her money did not seem to be bringing 
her much happiness, after all. Her 
uncle had turned her adrift ; it was the 
secret knowledge of her fortune that 
had made that wretch Collins dare to 

ropose to her; and now the only 
riend who could have helped her to 
enjoy her prosperity was gone to the 
other side of the world. 

She would wait for his play, and then 
go abroad. 

As she sat in the stalls on the eventful 
night, her mind went back to the after- 
noon when she had sat in her ugly 
black frock, drinking in Ronald’s words 
in happy admiration. 

The play was a failure ; there were 


**SHE SPENT A SMALL FORTUNE ON FLOWERS” 


no two opinions. In spite of good 
acting, magnificent mounting, and the 
latest costumes from Paris, the audience 
grSaned and sighed for the end, which 
came some time after midnight. The 
exasperated remnant shouted for the 
author, that they might vent some of 
their wrath upon him; and when the 
manager politely explained that he could 
not appear owing to his absence in 
America, one of the gods vehemently 
shouted : 

‘* Hope he’ll get shot, or stop there!” 

Kittie cried herself to sleep that 
night. The humiliation was so com- 
lete; and, worse than all, she was 
orced to admit in her own heart that 
the verdict was just, even if brutally 
expressed. The critics unanimously 
denounced the piece as totally un- 
worthy of the author, and an insult to 
the public. After an ignominious run 
of nine nights it was consigned to 
oblivion. 

As Miss Hunter could not remain 
with Kittie, she engaged a widow lady 
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as companion, and started for Switzer- 
land, 

Six months after the sudden change 
in her fortunes, she was eagerly scan- 


ning the war news in the English. 


papers at the Hotel Quinquisara, in 
Castellamare, when her eye caught 
sight of Ronald’s name. 

‘‘We regret to say that Mr. Ronald 
Whitmarsh, the brilliant correspondent 
of the Daily Post, has been badly hurt 
by a splinter from a shell. It is feared 
he will lose the use of his right hand. 
He is now in London, and doing as 
well as can be expected.” 

“Mrs. Jeffreys, will you kindly look 
out the trains, and get ready to start 
for home at once?” said Kittie to her 
companion as soon as she could collect 
her thoughts. ‘I must go to an old 
friend, who is ill in London.” 

Poor Ronald! How would he bear 
it? And the failure of that dreadful 
play, too! Her heart sank as she 


thought of his proud nature and active 
brain being subjected to such trials. 
Ronald Whitmarsh was lying on the 
sofa with his arm in splints, and his 
pale, worn face contracted with pain. 
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His thoughts were very bitter ones. 
How he cursed his stupid pride and 
mean selfishness! If only he had fol- 
lowed what he now knew had been the 
dictates of his heart, and had asked 
Kittie to be his wife while she was still 
poor! When he saw her again that 
night, in her beauty and happiness, he 
knew that it was too late a him to 
speak honourably to himself, so he had 
taken refuge in flight. 

Then there was the failure of his 
play. A kind friend had preserved all 
the criticisms for his perusal, and he 
had found them on his return. He had 
written it with such over-weening self- 
confidence, and, as he thought, so in 
tune with modern life and morals! He 
had been blinded by his rapid success, 
and had pandered to the mere love of 
notoriety. 

Now he was crippled for life, and 
unless he could dictate his copy his 
work must be given up. He was 
secured from want by the pension given 
to him by the paper in whose service he 
had been hurt, but what a dreary, 
empty vista of years lay before him ! 

He tried to sleep, but the pain pre- 
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vented him, and all the black thoughts 
that attack a man when he is down 
surged through his brain. 

The door opened quietly, and he 
heard the rustle of a woman’s gown. 
He muttered, faintly : 

“I’m so glad you've come, Nurse. 
This wretched thing is horridly uncom- 
fortable.” 

No answer came for a moment, and 
when he half turned his head it was 
Kittie’s face that bent over him, her 
grey eyes filled with tears, though she 
tried to smile bravely as she said : 

“Mrs. Jeffreys and I have come to 
look after you, if you will let us, 
Ronnie. Men want their womenkind 
when they’re ill.” 

“* Kittie!” was all that his parched 
lips could say, but the glad light that 
leapt into his eyes made her heart beat 
faster. 

Through the long days of convales- 
cence the sunshine of Kittie’s daily 
visits won Ronald back to health and 
hope. Two of his fingers had been 
amputated, but with the others and his 
left hand he was able to use a type- 
writer, and thus resume his work. With 
the failure of his play he bade a final 
farewell to the stage, and after a good 
deal of labour he prepared another 
novel for the press. 

The success was immediate, and 


proved lasting. Fortune again smiled 
upon him with even more than her old 
sweetness, and the first use he made of 
his new laurels was to lay them at the 
feet of his faithful friend—the woman 
he had loved in spite of himself, who 
had stood by him in his darkest 
hour. 

He told her all, not sparing himself in 
the past : 

“Kittie, can you put up with a 
maimed man, whose selfish cowardice 
blinded him when you were poor—who 
is not worthy——?” 

“If you talk like that I shall go 
away. Look what I owe to you and 
your parents—the only happiness I ever 
had in life! So there need be no 
‘sacrifice of self-respect’ in taking me 
and my money,” she added, mis- 
chievously. ‘‘ Besides,” she went on, 
‘you trained me as your secretary, and 
I’m not going to be done out of it. The 
payment will be of a different nature— 
mutual terms, in fact ; and as to this,’ 
she said, laying her hand tenderly on 
his mutilated fingers, ‘‘ you have been 
my hero for years, and no woman loves 
her hero less for being wounded in the 
fight.” 

“You have been my good angel, 
dearest,” he said, gravely ; ‘‘only I do 
wish you hadn't that fifteen hundred 
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\E is apt, when the day has 
been particularly damp, to 
exaggerate the amount of 
the rainfall when the same 
is expressed ininches. An 
inch of rain hardly gives 
the idea of a very wet day, 
and on that account exaggeration fol- 
lows; yet such a day would be one to 
be remembered for rain, as can be 
realised when one knows that the mean 
annual rainfall for the United Kingdom 
amounts to less than 33 inches. On 
December 7th, 1863, 7 inches of rain 
fell at Ardrishaig, in Argyllshire; and 
on October 3rd, 1890, 7°29 inches fell at 
Ben Nevis Observatory ; but these are 
the heaviest recorded falls in the 
United Kingdom for one day’s rain, and 
are worthy of the wettest place in the 
world —Cherra-punji, in South-West 
Assam, to wit—where the average annual 
rainfall, according to some authorities, 
is 610 inches, whilst others declare it to 
be but 4o feet; or the neighbouring 
Khasi Hills (100 miles to the north-east 
of Calcutta), which can boast an annual 
fall of 524 inches, and where 30 inches 
of rain have fallen in 24 hours. 

It is not until we take the rainfall in 
the bulk that we can realise what a 
stupendous quantity of water showers 
down in Great Britain and Ireland in 
one year; and even when we have the 
figures before us it is difficult to realise 
their magnitude. To say, for instance, 
that 9,262, 370,000,000 cubic feet of rain, 
on an average, fall annually on the 
United Kingdom conveys little or 
nothing, though it implies something 
moist ; and when we further learn that 
the weight of the same amounts to 
258, 126,500,000 tons, except for a feel- 
ing of thankfulness that it did not fall 
On our toes all at once, we are only 
conscious that it makes a very pretty 
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row of figures. With the laudable in- 
tention of making these latter figures 
look small, we will merely say that the 
total weight of the rain that falls in 
one year on the British Isles is only 
equal to one one-hundred-and-nine- 
teenth part of the weight of one paltry 
square mile of the Earth’s surface, from 
the surface to the centre of the Earth. 
When we consider that there are 
121,000 square miles of such surface in 
the United Kingdom alone, one can 
understand what an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the total weight of the British 
Isles the annual rainfall would amount 
to. Why, 4,300,000 Forth Bridges 
would almost equal it ! 

If we took a plot of ground contain- 
ing 59,501 acres, and built thereon a 
square building having each of its four 
walls g miles 1,060 yards long, and ran 
these up skywards just above the height 
of Snowdon (3,570 feet), then the little 
reservoir formed would just hold, if the 
walls were strong enough, the United 
Kingdom’s annual rainfall. Perhaps 
the magnitude of this big drink can be 
better understood if we take a known 
piece of water, such as the English 
Channel. The Channel has an average 
depth of 110 yards. Perhaps that part 
of it near the English coast is not quite 
so deep, but allowing that it averages 
out at 330 feet, then a person standing 
on the shore at Newhaven; two other 
individuals rocking in the cradle of the 
deep 31 miles from shore, and the same 
distance from each other, would occupy 
three corners of a square; whilst a 
gentleman situated in the neighbour- 
hood of Bognor would be found in the 
fourth corner—the square would em- 
brace 1,006 square miles, and would 
contain an amount of water equivalent 
to that held by the reservoir with walls 
as high as Snowdon. If such a reser- 
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voir, by the way, burst, it would turn a 
piece of ground having the dimensions 
of Surrey into a very pretty lake, with 
an average depth of 438 feet. All things 
considered, it is just as well that the 
annual rainfall of the United Kingdom 
does not fall in one day and on one 
spot. It would be nothing short of a 
nuisance. 

When converted into gallons, the 
number which represents the annual 
rainfall is something prodigious, and is 
represented by 577,555, followed by 
eight o’s. It is said that 200,000,000 
gallons of water are daily used in Lon- 
don, which works out at an average of 
40 gallons each person. If we allow 
the 394 millions of people who live in 
the United Kingdom each to have 40 
gallons of water a day, then, at the end 
of the year, the total number of gallons 
used would, we should imagine, amount 
to something prodigious. As a matter 
of fact, it amounts to considerably over 
half a million millions, but when we 
subtract this number from the total 
downpour the remainder does not ap- 
pear to have altered very appreciably ; 
it is now 571,784, followed by eight o’s. 
To run our reservoir dry in one year, 
we should have to get rid of 1,830,200 
gallons a second, with no stoppages, 
which would compare pretty favourably 
even with Niagara. 
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FIGURE I 


Practically, out of every ror gallons 
of rain-water that fall, only one gallon 
is used by the inhabitants of this nation. 
The other roo gallons are mopped up 
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by the thirsty Earth, run off to sea by 
means of rivers, drunk by parched vege- 
tation, or evaporated. With regard to 
vegetation, it is interesting to note that 
a healthy oak will, in the five months 
during which it is in leaf, suck up from 
the earth as much water as 4} benno 
beings can get through when they are 
each allowed 40 gallons daily, but we 
must not, on that account, call the oak 
a drunkard. 


posed is a plan of Lake Windermere 
drawn to the same scale. To the right 
of the figure a section of the lake is 
given, showing the relative heights of 
St. Gothard and Mont Blanc as com- 
pared to its depth. The black object 
at the bottom of the figure is a fancy 
portrait drawn to the same scale, and 
accurate, with regard to height, of the 
highest mountain in the British Isles. 





In view of the fact 
that lines upon lines 
of o's, though very 
impressive, are not 
exactly extraordinarily 
exhilarating reading, 
we refrain from going 
into the question of the 
E-arth’s rainfall further 
than to remark that if 
the whole of the United 
Kingdom was levelled 
to one common plane, 
then the total rainfall 
of the Earth could 
only be contained in 
her by raising walls 
round the various 
coasts to the height of 
4,892 feet, which is 
more than 400 feet 
higher than the top of 
Ben Nevis, and even 
then, if it was at all 
windy, a good deal of 
the contents of the 
world’s reservoir would 
splash over. 





FIGURE I 


If the annual rain- 


FIGURE 2 

There has been a 
long-felt want of rain 
in the moon, and were 
we to contribute our 
annual rainfall it would 
be but a drop in the 
plains. Nevertheless, 
the amount of rain 
that falls in the United 
Kingdom during the 
year is sufficient to 
completely fill a pipe 
connecting the Earth 
to her satellite. A sec- 
tion of that pipe is 
shown in the lower 
part of Figure 2, with 
the addition of a 
sketch of the Cleopatra 
Needle, in order to 
give an idea of its 
diameter. The Needle 
is 68 feet high, but the 
pipe would have to 
possess a diameter of 
964 feet, and a length 
of 240,000 miles, to 
contain our yearly 
modicum of rain. 








fall on the United 
Kingdom were collec- 
ted and contained in 
a lake 104 miles long 
and 2 miles broad, the 
said lake would have 
to be 15,821 feet deep. 
To the left of Figure 
1 the parallelogram 
ABCD represents the 
plan of such a lake, 
whilst the irregular 











FIGURE 3 

To the left of Figure 3 
we see a huge vessel, 
at the bottom of which 
Great Britain lies 
without being unduly 
crushed. The depth 
of the vessel is 608 
miles, its breadth 325 
miles, and in height 
it soars to 1,629 miles. 
The cubical contents 
of this utensil are 
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FIGURE 4 


sufficient to contain all the oceans and 
seas on the face of the globe. If our 
annual rainfall was poured in, it would 
cover the bottom to a depth of 1 foot 
8 inches; that is to say, if the column 
to the right of the figure represented 
this depth, the height of the vessel to 
the left would have to be 5,049,900 
times as great; or, if the 20 inches of 
rain were represented by a column one 
inch higher, in order to contain a 
graphic representation of the vessel 
shown to left of figure, drawn to the 
same scale, the pages of this magazine 
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FIGURE 5 


would have to be considerably over 
80 miles deep. The reader might find 
them unwieldy. 


FIGURE 4 


The large square is to the small 
square as the number of gallons of rain 
that fall is to the number of gallons 
used by the inhabitants of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


FIGURE 5 


A remarkable statement. 
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CHAPTER UNXIIL. 
CLERICAL ADVICE. 


DeagVERY a told the story 
N@eya oof the railway murder, while 
Ones each and all praised the prompt 
action of the police in securing the man 
accredited with the fearful deed. 

The real name of the accused being 
now known, it was but reasonable to 
suppose that the excitement at Gulcotes 
was intense. And here all due credit 
must be given to the feeling which 
actuated the vicar, Canon Scroley. No 
sooner did it become clear that Paul 
l_orrimer—the thief and murderer—was 
actually Philip Lorraine who had married 
his wife’s friend, than the Canon set off 
at once for London. Travelling all 
night, he arrived in town on Sunday 
morning, went to Charing Cross Hotel 
VOL. Vil, NEW SERIES.—NOV., 1898 


BY “GUY’' 


and sent up his card with a 
written on it that Mrs. 
see him. 

‘‘Wey, sor, she’s just wonderful!” 
Griffiths was heard to say in answer to 
some question asked, while Nella 
lingered for a moment before entering 
the room from the bedchamber; “but 
it stands to reason she mun break doon 
by-an’-bye, poor soul !” 

Break down? No! that should 
never be, and doubly fortified against 
such suggested weakness she opened the 
door at that moment, and walked calmly 
forward. 

The fine portly figure of the Vicar in 
his cassock struck her as endowed with 
more than the ordinary dignity of his 
office. 

“‘ May the Almighty comfort you, my 
poor child,” he said, pressing her hand 
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request 
Lorraine would 
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which he continued to hold as he led 
her to aseat. She saw that he was con- 
siderably affected; but an unerring 
instinct told her something more. 

Scarcely had she touched his hand 
and met his eyes than—although he felt 
for her a divine pity—at the same time 
he believed her husband guilty. This 
was _— to be the case by his next 
words : 

“I have come for you—to take you 
home,” he said impressively. 

‘*T do not understand,” she answered ; 
and, indeed, she did not. 

**My house, henceforth shall be your 
home. The suggestion was Dora’s, and 
has my full sanction. Here is a little 
note from her.” 

She opened and read the little three- 
cornered note he gave her. It over- 
flowed with expressions of endearment 
and pity, entreating her to go and live 
with them, and concluded thus: 


“Oh, Nella, Nella! There is always some- 
thing to be thankful for, as my husband says. 
It is, indeed, a mercy that you are safe and 
spared to us.” 


** What can she mean?” she asked, 
pointing to the last sentence. ‘‘I have 
not ‘been in any danger.” 

‘You may be said to have had an 
almost miraculousescape. In the entire 
absence of all motive for the crime, it 
must be attributed solely to a homicidal 
mania, of which you or any one might 
have been a victim. But let us not 
speak, at present, on so distressful a 
subject. Come! Dora expects you to 
return with me to-night, and, Mrs. 
Lorraine, I add my entreaties to hers 
that you will do so,” 

‘Dora must be out of her senses if 
she expects me capable of doing any- 
thing of the sort!” Nella exclaimed in- 
dignantly. Then, remembering that, at 
any rate, the proposal was kindly meant, 
she added penitently: ‘‘ Forgive me. 
Though I cannot do as you ask, I thank 
you both with all my heart.” 

**'Won’t you trust me to advise you 
in the matter? At least, won’t you con- 
sider our proposal ?” 

But she only sighed and shook her 
head. 

“Then tell me your objections,” he 
said kindly. 


*‘I would rather not, Canon, unless 
you very particularly wish it.” 

“I do; in order that I may at least 
try to overcome them.” 

‘Neither you nor any one else could 
succeed in that. I open keeping 
my opinions to myself, but you are very 
kind, so I will tell youthem. Marriage, 
as I understand it, is a contract volun- 
tarily entered into between two persons 
‘for better or worse.’ Even if the 
worst had happened, my place, in 
accordance with the vows taken, would 
presumably be by my husband's side. 
But I know he is innocent, and all I 
have to do now is to prove him so.” 

“In theory, my dear Mrs. Lorraine, 
your argument is, I own, just and right ; 
but there are cases where it would 
be absolutely wrong to act upon it. 
Pray do not misunderstand me. I, 
Dora, all your old friends, believe poor 
Lorraine guiltless in so far that he was 
not, eae not have been, accountable 
for his actions at the time.” 

‘And do you think that assurance 
will satisfy me? Not only all my 
friends, but all the world shall know 
that Philip was accountable, and yet, 
that he did not do the deed.” 

So speaking, Nella clenched her hands 
to keep the rising passion down. It 
maddened her to learn that any of her 
old friends believed in Philip’s guilt. 
It hardened her against them and 
against Canon Scroley. 

‘‘Mrs. Lorraine,” said he presently, 
‘IT shall say no more. I see you are 
acting from a high sense of duty. May 
that sustain you, and, in time bring you 
its reward.” 

Was it a sense of duty that sustained 
her? No. She would have given it a 
sweeter name and called it love; but 
she refrained from further expressing 
her inmost thoughts to the vicar. He 
spoke of the consolation of religion ; 
and here duty bade her listen with at 
least every outward token of respect, 
though she felt glad when he left her, 
and conscious of breathing more freely 
on finding herself alone. 

Sunday was a day on which little 
could be done towards furthering her 
husband’s cause. Dr. Waldy, she knew, 
would go to see him, and she expected 
that after the interview the doctor would 
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come to her. But the day passed into 
night and he came not, whilst she 
watched and waited through all the 
weary hours, sige ag at the cause. 

On Monday the Major told Nella 
Mr. C—— was busily engaged working up 
the case for the defence, and aahel to 
see her. She made some trivial objec- 
tion. Her uncle urged—she refused 
positively. He coaxed, then stormed ; 
but she remained inexorable. 

Could she converse dispassionately 
with the man bent 
on the line of 
defence he had 
suggested? Was 
it likely—or rea- 
sonable—to sup- 
pose that she 
would aid him in 
his avowed en- 
deavour to prove 
her husband—in- 
sane ? 

She had been 
married a week 
now. It seemed 
to have contained 
the experience of 
a lifetime. Why 
did not Dr. Wal- 
dy come? When 
would she hear 
from Philip? 

These two ques- 
tions were indis- 
solubly linked 
together in her 
mind, and preyed 
on it to such an 
extent that she 
began to wonder 
if her brain could 
bear much more. 
But, if her reason 
tottered beneath 
the strain, what, then, of Philip's? 
Was it to be wondered at that his highly- 
strung, sensitive nature should in the 
end—No, no, no! She could not— 
dared not think of such a possibility. 

It is probable that at this period of 
her life she lost all count of time. 

At last a packet was put into her 
hand. The envelope was addressed to 
her in her husband’s writing. 

She broke the seal, and read : 


"SHE BROKE THE 


CHAPTER XIII. 
PHILIP’s CONFESSION. 

‘Nella, my darling, my wife! Your 
little note has raised a weight from my 
soul which was crushing it to the earth. 

‘*I am in prison, accused of robbery 
and murder, yet you say you love me. 
Can you continue to do so when you 
know all ? 

“I seem to be just now awakening 
from some frightful dream, and to mar- 
vel how I have 
lived through the 
horror of it and 
preserved my rea- 
son. I think once, 
when your dear 
eyes met mine in 
court, it trembled 
in the balance. 

**How did you 
guess, what power 
impelled you to 
go there? Could 
it be the influence 
of one mind on 
another ? 

‘*For hours be- 
fore that awful 
ordeal my 
thoughts were 
entirely concen- 
trated on you, my 
loved one, with 
an intensity that 
was anguish. It 
was an evil hour 
indeed wherein I 
decided to keep 
this sad _ secret 
from your know- 
ledge. I withheld 
it hoping to spare 
you pain, but 
what tenfold mi- 
sery the concealment has wrought to 
both! Can the repentance of a lifetime 
expiate that wrong ? 

‘I had ceased to care what became 
of me. I longed for death in any form. 
Until I got your blessed written words I 
had vowed to say nothing in my own 
defence, to leave everything to chance 
or destiny. I am aware that people 
came to visit me; to gaze, probably 
with different degrees of curiosity, but 
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scarcely pity, on the silent man who 
saw them only with his outward eyes; 
their individuality he could not recog- 
nise. Even their words made no im- 
pression on his mental faculties, for 
these were by grief benumbed. Your 
written words lene had the power of 
appealing to my inner consciousness. 

0 you, and to you only, since you ask 
it, do I consider myself in debt to make 
confession of the truth. 

‘**T had been expecting a summons to 
London, as you know, dear. It was 
long delayed, but when I ceased expect- 
ing it, then it came. 

**On Saturday the 25th of September, 
when I reached Oldcastle after parting 
from you, I found a telegram waiting 
for me. It was from the firm of 
engineers who had given me my appoint- 
ment. It stated that the head of the 
firm was obliged to set out for Paris next 
day, and desired me, if possible, to meet 
him in London first, to receive his final 
instructions. I found I could leave b 
the four o’clock South express, and let 
by it, but before doing so I wrote a tele- 
gram to you. Surely my evil genius— 
which for some time had ceased pursu- 
ing me—returned to me at that moment 
and prompted me to conceal from you 
the bet that I was called to London. 
With this end in view I requested that 
the telegram should not be despatched 
until after nine o’clock. Herein lay my 
first mistake, and although I fully in- 
tended telling you of my journey after- 
wards, circumstances prevented it—the 
fault became irremediable. 

*T travelled as far as Grantham alone. 
At that station there was a stoppage of 
two or three minutes. A porter, seeing 
me, let down the window, opened the door, 
pany roe ge meant to alight. 

did not do so. hen the doors were 
being closed three minutes later—the 
guard’s attention being momentarily en- 
gaged by some one speaking to him in 
the next carriage—at that precise mo- 
ment a lady sprang into my compart- 
ment, and took the furthest seat. She 
had no sooner done so than the door 
was slammed, and the train moved on. 
I then saw that my companion, a mere 
girl, was leaning back, with her hand 


pressed on her chest, and appeared 
striving to recover her breath, after, as I 


conjectured, a sharp run to catch the 
train. From time to time I raised my 
eyes from my newspaper to look at her. 
She seemed restless and excited—pulled 
oft her gloves, pushed back her hat, 
loosened her jacket at the neck. She 
was never still. After we had proceeded 
some considerable distance she began 
searching in her pocket. 

***Qh!’ she cried, ‘whatever shall | 
do? I’ve forgotten my purse.’ 

‘*She gasped the words in an emotional 
manner, at the same time looking at me. 
‘I’ve no purse,’ she said again, ‘no 
ticket, no money.’ 

“It was evident enough she was a 
lady, and fearing she was exciting her- 
self so that she would be ill, I offered to 
help her, suggesting I would pay for her 
ticket when we reached London. Hoping 
to calm her, I handed her my purse, 
requesting her to take what money she 
required. I saw her help herself to gold 
and silver. Then, with the money and 
purse still in her hand, she pulled at a 
small watch she wore outside her jacket. 
Too impatient and too agitated, appa- 
rently, to detach it properly, she tore it 
off by sheer force, thus breaking the 
slender chain that held it to the safety- 
pin. Placing the little watch together 
with the purse in my hand, she said : 

‘“«*T must not be in debt toa stranger. 
Keep this until I can repay——’ 

“She stopped, uttered a stifled cry, 
and never spoke in. Clutching at 
her throat, she fell forward on the floor 
of the carriage, struggling, writhing, in 
mortal agony. I had no time for 
thought, but, guessing this to be either 
a paroxysm of madness or some kind of 
fit, I grappled with her with all my 
might; but my utmost strength was 
slight com with that of frenzy. 
How long the dreadful struggle lasted | 
cannot guess. In vain I attempted to 
signal to the guard to stop the train; 
my hands were too closely occupied in 
holding the unfortunate girl down on 
the floor. At last her struggles ceased. 
She lay quite still. I raised her, placed 
her on a seat, and saw that she was 
dead. Then the seriousness of my own 
position revealed itself to me. 

“The poor girl being found dead i 
the train would necessitate an inquiry, 
and I, as the only person acquainted 
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with the circumstances of her death 
would be required to attend that inquiry. 
This would inevitably cause delay, and 
delay to me at this particular juncture 
of my life meant certain ruin to all my 
prospects ; the one stipulation regardin 
my Indian appointment being that i 
must leave England on Thursday with- 
out fail. This last thought decided me, 
and I determined that, voluntarily, I 
would say nothing of the sad tragedy I 
had witnessed. I forgot all about the 
little watch, which in my haste to render 
assistance, I had thrust into my ket. 
I forgot, too, that money had fallen on 
the floor when she was first seized ; but 
with a sad feeling at my heart, and 
a conscience that all the time up- 
braided me sorely, I removed as far as I 
was able, the traces of the encounter 
from my clothes and person. The 
instant the train reached King’s Cross 
at 10.40 I was making my way out of 
the station before any of the passengers 
probably had left their carriages. 

“‘T next went into a restaurant, and 
there the idea occurred to me that the 


removal of my moustache might aid in 
frustrating any attempt to identify me 
as the chance travelling companion of 
the unfortunate girl. The interview I 
had come to London for was accom- 
plished satisfactorily. I left again for 
the North by the 1.40 train on Sunday 
morning. The return journey being 
made without recognition I hoped all 
would now be well. It was not until I 
saw the newspaper account of the affair 
on Monday morning that I realised the 
horror of the situation, and then, too 
late, regretted the part I had taken. 
There appeared nothing for it now but 
to let events take their natural course. 
A chance still remained that I might be 
able to leave England without discovery. 
I made up my mind torisk that chance ; 
and, if fate favoured me, I would write 
a detailed account of the whole sad story 
and send it to the newspapers. Fate 
did not favour me. I was seen and 
recognised. Two detectives accosted 
me at King’s Cross, with what result you 
know. I refused at first to give my 


name, and subsequently gave a false 


***] REFUSED AT FIRST TO GIVE MY NAME'’” 
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one ; in acting thus I assert most overpowering, shrinking, shyness took “De 
at | solemnly I had but one aim—to keep possession of her. : wll on 
| you in ignorance of my peril. Alas, But all this passed. The trial for son bi 
} instead of this, each act and word of murdercame on. The same witnesses ” «Be 
: mine were changed to deadly rivets in who had given evidence before were a 
the chain of evidence convicting me of called again. The case looked black in- 4 yan 
| crime. deed against the prisoner until the dead “ ape 
‘IT had written thus far when Dr. _ girl’s father went into the box ; then, all — 
a Waldy came, he had been before, it that had seemed dark before became fk. te 
q | seems, but then I was in a manner un- clear, and without leaving the Court the a be 
a conscious of his visit. Now, instead of jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not Guilty.” veal 
hi of finding a patient suffering trom some The judge addressed a few kindly con- “wl fot 
| _tapeey apr aberrationas heexpected, gratulatory words to Philip, but also wont 
Ah e sees in me the man who waswith his_ pointed out the series of inexcusable “= EI 
poor young daughter at the last, and is mistakes he had made at every step. At P 
able and willing to demonstrate that it the conclusion the accused, according to 
was an epileptic fit which killed her, a newspaper parlance, “‘left the Court, 
slighter fit of the same nature having surrounded by his friends.” 
attacked her once before. It remains Meanwhile, the Major — prompt in 
for you, my wife, to forgive me, if you action as he was good in heart—had 


— 

But here to all intents and purposes, 
her husband’s confession ends. The 
rest bears about it the halo of a lover’s 
letter. Between Phil and Nella its 
words must be for ever sacred. 





CHAPTER XIV. 
ALL’s WELL. 


Although the mystery of the supposed 
murder was at an end, Philip Lorraine 
could not be set at liberty by a coup de 


‘‘loaned,” as he was pleased to call it, a 
pretty furnished house at Richmond. 
There, Philip joining Nella as soon as 
he was free, they spent a fortnight in 
most complete seclusion. 


+ * * * 








It was a dusky November afternoon. 
The entrance-hall of the Richmond 
house was piled with luggage; but in- 
stead of being bound for India it was 
addressed to New York now. In the 
drawing-room Mr. and Mrs. Lorraine 
sat chatting and laughing by the firelight. 




























a main, Presently, the Major—it was his first 
i. But the delay was borne with more  visit—came and drew.in his chair. _ 
il equanimity by Philip and Nella than it ‘““Seems kind of homelike this!” 
bid was by Griffiths. said he, stretching his long limbs across 
H | ‘‘What’s laws for?” she argued indig- the fender. ‘I’m taking to doing the 
ih nantly. ‘Te keep innocent folk iv parental, same as I’d been a father all 
ad prison an’ let real mordorors gan free! my life.” cn 
ree It mun tak’ a vorry bad man to mak a ‘“You’re the best and kindest father coal 
Pie good lawyer. See ye the way maa poor J have ever known, sir,” said Philip a Ae 
iG maistor’s been tret. Wey, the Queen feelingly. a? tea 
‘ite horsel owt to think shyem.” ‘Well, and didn’t I ought to be? ao N. 
bf And, though she spoke it not, the cry Haven't I all I came out to England for See? 
} of Nella’s heart was: My darling, my and more? I wanted a filly to lay my anente 
ria darling, who would have given his life dollars on, and I’ve found her. I know he & 
1h forme! Oh, why does justice move so a first-class post waiting for a clever sendin! 
a 4 young engineer, and I’ve gotten him. I «“U, 
j What strangely unaccountable beings embark with my cargo to-morrow. If sone 
rae women are! As the time approached you don’t care for the engineering, nor foe 4 
; when her husband would join ba free, take with American ways, you've only they ?' 
without a stain upon his honour, Nella’s_ to say at the year’s end, and we'll see OH. 
feelings underwent a curious change. about buying an old border castle here, wend 
The courage that hitherto had animated with historical associations and a few I tale 


her fled. Instead of exultation, an ghosts thrown in.” 
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‘‘Dear Uncle,” laughed Nella, “‘do 
tell me why you write ‘America’ in 
such big letters all over you ?” 

‘Because I’m proud of the land of 
my adoption, niece Nella. Asa ‘ne’er- 
do-well’ lad I sought her shores, and 
she made a man of me.” 

‘Major Musgrave, sor, will ye tak’ a 
soop tea?” 

It was Griffiths who spoke. Unob- 
served she had been quietly arranging 
the four o’clock tea-table, and now she 
was dispensing the tea. 

“Eh? What? Who?” he asked, 


something he said to you about whist, 
his wife wants to—kiss you, and Dr. 
Waldy seems still to be hankering after 
a bit of your husband’s skull. Oh, yes! 
Just don’t I know his kind of crank ? 
Couldn’t be long in the doctor’s society 
without. As to the young Lieutenant, 
he confessed to me he was over head 
and ears in love with my niece Nella. 
Love! Guess he’s a cute little customer 
that blind imp!” 

‘* Ah, what would the world be with- 
out it?” said Nella softly, all her laughter 
hushed. “Do you—don’t you know 


‘*CHATTING AND LAUGHING BY THE FIRELIGHT” 


taking the cup and looking sharply 
round at her. 

‘* Aa ca’ed ye by yor reet nyeum, sor, 
an’ hope thor’s ne offence ?” 

“None. But T’am Mr. Musgrave. 
See? Any one wishing to call me Major 
must add the Hamilton Higgins to it. 
I'm kinder partial to the name I’ve 
made.” 

‘Uncle, did I understand you to say 
some friends were coming to see us be- 
lore we leave England? Who are 
they?” 

‘Half Gulcotes, seemingly. _Least- 
ways, Canon Scroley and his wife, and, 
I take it, that’s about the size of them. 
(he Canon wishes to remind you of 


what love is, uncle? Then shall I tell 
you?” 

“Tell me? Why, certainly, Nel,” 
he answered, turning to her a grave and 
sympathetic face. 

And out of the fulness of her heart 
she spoke : 

‘It is stronger than time, because it 
outlives it; stronger than prison bars, 
for it snaps them asunder; stronger 
than sorrow, for it turns that to joy. It 
is stronger than shame, for it knows it 
not; and as to death—it lives beyond 
the grave !” 

For a few moments no one spoke. 
Then Philip, laying his hand on Nella’s, 
whispered so as to be heard by her only : 
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“Your faith in me, your love, your 
devotion—all these, dear wife, I will 
repay if my love can do it.” 

Aloud, and in a lighter tone, he 
said : 

*‘Major, Nella has described love 
truly. She ought to know; but she is 
a woman in ten thousand.” 

**No, Phil, dear. On the contrary, I 
am one of ten thousand—a very human 
woman.” 

‘* Now, then, have it out between you, 
young people. I’m not in it. Come 


ere, Mrs. Griffiths,” said the Major, as 
she entered to take the tea away. 


THE 
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‘“‘Here’s this huSband and wife begin- 
ning to wrangle already.” 

‘Are ma bairns at it again? Eh, 
sor, they'll be like ma man’s twe dogs, 
aa’s thinkin’. They fowt an’ fowt 
until——” 

“‘ Their fate was that of the Hibernian 
pussies ?” 

‘*Na, na,” answered Griffiths, with a 
solemn shake of the head. ‘* They'd 
mair sense nor yon. They fowt till they 
got to be the best friends possible ; they 
agreed te diffor.” 

** Behold a Daniel come to judgment,” 
remarked the Major. 


END. 
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Wireless Telegraphy Up to Date 


Irs POSSIBILITIES IN THE NEAR FUTURE 


WRITTEN BY HERBERT C. FYFE. 


7 $8 INE of the schemes which Mr. 

} Cecil Rhodes is determined 

to carry through is the lay- 

ing of a. cable from Cairo 

to Cape Town, and if the 

work goes on as well as it has done 

so far, telegraphic communication be- 

tween these two places will saon be 

accomplished. But, incredible though it 

may read, it will probably some day. 

become possible to send messages from 

London to Cape Town without the use 
of a connecting wire. 

A little while ago Professor Silvanus 
P. Thompson, F.R.S., made an offer to 
undertake seriously the establishment of 
telegraphic communication without 
wires between the Cape and England, 
provided {£10,000 were forthcoming to 
establish the necessary basal circuits in 
the two countries, and the instruments 
for creating the currents. 

_The Professor’s offer was deemed too 
vision for acceptance, but he has 
declared that the feat is quite possible. 

Mone ees when they hear mention 
of ‘‘ Wireless Telegraphy,” exclaim, 
‘Oh, yes ! it is all very wonderful, but 
it has never been put to any practical 
use.” 

On the contrary, there are several 
systems of Wireless Telegraphy, or 
signalling across space without inter- 
vening wires, in actual operation at the 
present moment, and very soon there 
will be a good many more. Let me 
take the reader on an imaginary trip to 
the West of England, and show fies 
a system at work. 

In the Bristol Channel, about half- 
way between Weston-super-Mare and 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


Cardiff, is a small island which goes by 
the name of the “ Flat Holm.” 

On this island is a military station for 
the purpose, presumably, of guarding 
the Ghannel. 

Communication between the Flat Holm 
and the mainland, at Lavernock Point, 
has hitherto been kept up by submarine 
cable. This system, however, laboured 
under the disadvantage that the cables 
were constantly being hooked by the 
anchors of various vessels. : 

In such cases, where localities of this 
character are separated by tideways 
covered with shipping, cables are very 
apt to break, and indeed cause the 

.P.O. considerable annoyance, for, in 
addition, the masters of vessels will 
sometimes purposely snap the cable, 
and then demand compensation, de- 
claring that their anchors have been 
lost by coming into contact with it. 

Now all this has been changed, for 
quite within the last few weeks a system 
of Wireless Telegraphy has been per- 
manently established by the Post Office 
between Lavernock Pointand Flat Holm, 
and is now in the hands of the War 
Office. This was the first instance of a 
system of signalling across space with- 
out intervening wires being practically 
employed. 

hen, if we take a run to the South 
Coast, we shall find wireless telegrams 
being regularly sent between Bourne- 
mouth and the Isle of Wight. 

In one or two cases, again, this system 
is in use in large factories and work- 
shops for ordinary messages which 
would otherwise be sent by the wire. 

Thus, space telegraphy is not merely 
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a dream of the scientist; it is an 


accomplished fact. 

As very tew people seem to be aware 
of what has actually been done in this 
direction, I have An at some little 
pains to find out the latest results 
achieved, and my thanks are due to Mr. 
W. H. Preece and Mr. Gavey, of the 
G.P.O.; Mr. H. Jameson Davis, of the 
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Mere Wireless Télegraphy, in the 
sense of conveying intelligence by visual 
signals, is in reality very ancient. 
ZEschylus, in his “Agamemnon” (B.C. 
500), describes the communication of 
intelligence by burning torches, which 
were used as signals. 

A system of telegraphing by mirrors, 
which flashed the rays of the sun from 


SENDING A MESSAGE WITHOUT WIRES 


Wireless Telegraph and Signal Com- 

ny; Capt. Kennedy, R.E., and others, 
or their kindness in supplying me with 
the requisite information. 

I venture to think that the facts 
here set forth show that we possess 
in “Electric Wave Telegraphy” the 
germ of a - soma which will be of great 
practical value. 


one mirror to another all along a line, 


was employed by the Greeks in the 
time of Alexander (circa 333 B.C.), and 


this survives in the modern heliograph, 
used in military operations at the pre- 
sent day. 

Every school-child knows how, at the 
time of the Armada, the beacons on the 
heights flashed the news of the sighting 
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of the Spanish fleet from one end of 
England to another. 

The Semaphore—the parent of the 
electric telegraph—was, one hundred 
years ago, in use very generally as a 
means of ‘signalling across space.” 

With these instruments the Board of 
Admiralty in London were placed within 
a few minutes of Deal, Portsmouth and 
Plymouth. The advent of the electric 
telegraph rendered the semaphore 
obsolete, and has now almost entirely 
superseded most forms of Wireless 
Telegraphy, the heliograph being one 
notable exception. 

A from visual, there are electrical 
methods of Wireless Telegraphy (a term, 
by the way, intended to designate a 
system of Bey | without the use of 
intervening wires from one station to 
another). They are of three kinds :— 

(1) Conduction. 

(2) Electro-magnetic induction. 

(3) Hertzian waves. 

In the first case the signals are sent by 
means of electric currents which are 
“conducted” through the earth or 
through the sea. This was first accom- 
plished by Mr. W. H. Preece, who, in 
(882, tried to establish communication 
between the Isle of Wight and the 
Hampshire coast without any connectin 
cable across the Solent. Large met 
plates, to serve as electrodes, were im- 
mersed in the sea at the ends of the two 
base lines. A telegraph wire extending 
from Portsmouth to Hurst Castle (twenty 
miles) was used on one side, while on the 
island was a wire from Ryde to Sconce 
Point (sixteen miles). 

Signals were passed in dots and 
dashes which could be read on the 
Morse system, but telephonic speech 
was not found to be feasible. 

In 1884, messages sent through in- 
sulated wires buried in iron pipes in the 
streets of London were poet upon tele- 
phone circuits, erected on poles above 
the housetops, eighty feet away; while 
in 1885, ordinary telegraph circuits were 
found to ds disturbances 2,000 feet 
away. This is an instance of “electro- 
magnetic induction”: that is to say, the 
electric current in one wire induces 
another electric current in another 
wire, although no visual connection 
between the two exists. 


In 1892, Mr. Preece determined to see 
if he could signal without using a cable 
from the mainland to some of the 
islands in the Bristol Channel. 

His stations were Lavernock Point, 
on the South Wales coast, and the 
islands of the Flat Holm and Steep 
Holm, the distances of which from land 
are respectively, 31, and 5°35 miles. 
For this purpose the electro-magnetic 
system was used. On the shore at 
Lavernock Point were a pair of copper 
wires suspended on poles for a length 
of 1,267 yards, their circuit being 
completed through earth. 

An alternating current was sent into 
this base line by an alternator, worked 
7 a two h.-p. steam engine, and the 

ternations in the wire were broken up 


.into dots and dashes by a Morse key. 


Mr. Preece easily transmitted messages 
over the three miles separating the 
mainland from Flat Holm; but at 
the Steep Holm telegraphic conversation 
was impracticable, as the sound could 
not be differentiated into dots and 
dashes. As we have already seen, a 
system of Wireless Telegraphy on Mr. 
Preece’s methods is now in regular use 
between Lavernock Point and Flat 
Holm. 

Early in 1895, the cable between Oban 
and the Isle of Mull broke down, and, as 
no ship was available for repairing and 
restoring communication, Mr. Preece 
trotted out his electro-magnetic plan, in 
which, as we have seen, two parallel 
circuits are established, one on each side 
of a channel or bank of a river, each 
circuit becoming successively the 
primary and secondary of an induction 
system, according to the direction in 
which the signals are being sent. 

Into the wire at Oban, which stretched 
along the shore for some distance, strong 
alternating or vibrating currents of elec- 
tricity were transmitted so as to form 
signals, letters, and words in Morse 
character. The effects of the rise and 
fall of there currents were transmitted 
as electro-magnetic waves through space 
across to the Isle of Mull, where 
another stretch of wire, of the same 
length as the first, was placed along the 
shore. This was, as it were, a secondary 
circuit, just like the secondary circuit of 
an induction coil, and being washed by 
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the ethereal waves transmitted from 
over the water, signals could be read in 
it hy means of a telephone connected up 
to the wire. This system was in use for 
public telegrams until the cable was 
repaired. At other times, Mr. Preece 
has established communication across 
the Kilbrannen Sound, between the Isle 
of Arran and Kintyre, a distance of over 
four miles and across Loch Ness, a dis- 
tance of one and a quarter miles. 

In addition to audible signals in the 
Morse code, speech was transmitted 
across Loch Ness, t.e., telephones were 
joined to the parallel wires on opposite 
sides of the loch, and speech was readily 
maintained across one and a-quarter 
miles of water. 

Mr. Preece’s latest experiments have 
been across the St. George’s Channel. An 
ordinary telegraph wire stretching from 
Carlisle to Hereford was used one night 
as the one circuit, while a wire from 
Belfast to a spot near Wicklow was used 
as the other circuit. 

Electro-magnetic wave communication, 


PREECE’S SYSTEM 


unfortunately, could not be established, 
as ordinary telegraph wires erected for 
other purposes were used, and they were 
not disposed in the best manner for this 
type of signalling. It was noticeable, 
however, that the circuits picked up the 
sound of the dynamos providing elec- 
tricity in the towns which they passed, 
and regular pulsations could be heard 
in the telephone. 

It may have occured to the reader 
that ‘‘space telegraphy” would be of 
great value in establishing communica- 
tion between lighthouses, lightships, 
etc., and the shore. This idea occurred 
to Mr. Preece also, and an effort was 
made to signal to the North Sandhead 
(Goodwin) Lightship. One extremity 
of the cable was coiled in a ring on the 
bottom of the sea, embracing the whole 
area over which the lightship swept 
while swinging to the tide, and the 
other end was connected with the shore. 
The ship was surrounded above the 
water-line with another coil. The two 
coils were separated by a mean distance 
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of about 200 fathoms, but communica- 
tion was found to be impracticable, 
owing to the extremely rapid rate at 
which energy is absorbed at great depths 
of sea-water. 

There are thus some disadvantages to 
the induction system. It is in many 
cases difficult to erect the necessary 
length of wires to admit of readable 
signals being transmitted, and this is 
not possible, ‘of course, on a lightship or 
on rock lighthouses and on very small 
islands, and unless this is done, Mr. 
Preece’s method is not applicable. On 
the other hand, it is possible to signal at a 
much more rapid rate with this than with 
other methods. Thus between Laver- 
nock and Flat Holm messages have been 
transmitted at the rate of forty words 
per minute, whilst in the method known 
as Marconi’s, ten or twelve words is a 
maximum. Thus in some circumstances 
they will be of great value. It has been 


found possible to hear signals over a 
distance of forty 
telegraph lines 


between the 
the 


miles, 
that run across 
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Scottish border by the east and west 
coasts. 

Sounds produced on the Newcastle 
and Jedburgh line were distinctly heard 
on the parallel line at Gretna, though 
there was no line connecting the two 
places. 

The last of the three systems men- 
tioned above now claims our attention. 
This is known as “ Electric Wave Tele- 
graphy,” “‘ Hertzian Wave Telegraphy,” 
or ‘‘ Marconi Telegraphy.” 

This method of signalling without 
wires is based on a series of discoveries 
made by Hertz in 1879. In the course 
of his experiments he designed appa- 
ratus by means of which he proved that 
electric waves and light waves were of 
the same character, that they travelled 
at the same speed, and that they could 
be reflected, refracted and polarised like 
light. The reason they do not affect 
our eyes is that they are of much greater 
ienaih than light waves. He designed 
a form of matin, er that could detect the 
presence of these electric waves, but it 
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was not adapted for telegraphic signal- 
ling. Later, Branly invented a new form 
of wave detector, which was improved 
by Lodge and named a ‘‘coherer,” and 
telegraphic signals were transmitted by 
means of this apparatus for a distance 
of forty yards. At this stage the subject 
was taken up by Mr. Marconi in Italy 
and Captain Jackson, of Her Majesty’s 
Navy, in this country. They worked 
on much the same lines, each in igno- 
rance of what the other had done until 
they met in England. Had Signor 
Marconi’s visit to this country been de- 
layed but a few weeks it might well have 
been that all the honour (which, so far 
as the general public is concerned, has 
been monopolised by Mr. Marconi) of 
this discovery would have fallen to the 
lot of Captain Jackson. 

Mr. Marconi, in July, 1897, came to 
England to introduce his new plan of 
“Spark Telegraphy.” 

Many experiments were carried out 
by Government, but a few months ago, 
on the formation of the Wireless 
Telegraph Company, Mr. Marconi 
transferred his interest in this invention 
to the company, and has since pursued 
his work independently of official aid. 
After signalling in various places, it was 
decided to choose the South Coast as 
the scene of operations, and accordingly 
a‘ room in one of the houses facing the 
sea at Bournemouth was fitted up with 
the necessary apparatus for sending and 
receiving signals, transmitted through 
space without intervening wires. Ina 
room at the Needles Hotel was another 
set of instruments, identical to those at 
Bournemouth. 

Mr. Preece utilises electro-magnetic 
waves of very low frequency (from 200 
to 400 per second), currents in the one 
wire are induced by currents in the other 
wire, and each wire has to be as long as 
the distance across which it is desired to 
signal. 

Mr. Marconi utilises electric or 
Hertzian waves of very high frequency 
(250,000,000 per second), and these 
depend on the rise and fall of electric 
force in a sphere. A disturbance is 
impressed on the ether—that homo- 
geneous continuous elastic medium 
which transmits heat, light, electricity 
and other forms of energy from one 


point of space to another without loss— 
and is thus propagated through space 
until it falls on a delicate ‘‘electric eye” 
(the coherer referred to above), and this 
enables a signal to be read with ease. 
These electric waves are like the ripples 
one sees on water when a stone is 
thrown into a pond, only they follow 
each other with incredible velocity 
(though not ‘‘connecting wires”). 


Although Mr. Marconi uses wires, he | 


does not need to have a great length of 
cable at each signal station, as is 
necessary in the induction method. 

Between the Needles to Bournemouth 
(a distance of about 144 miles), regular 
communication has been maintained 
without the use of any intervening 
connecting wires. 


Nor is this the greatest distance over — 


which these ‘‘spark telegrams” have 
been sent. 

Portable instruments were set up on 
the cliffs at Swanage, and it was found 
possible to speak with the station at 
Alum Bay, nearly 18 miles away ; and 
across land it has been found possible to 
send decipherable messages between 
Salisbury and Bath, a distance of 34 
miles, the longest distance over which 
these signals have been sent. 

To make the Marconi system quite 
clear, I will ask the reader to accompany 
me to the scene of operations. The only 
outward signs of the experiments at 
Bournemouth or the Needles are two 
tall poles over 100 feet high. From the 
top of each is suspended an insulated 
copper wire, one end of which is carried 
through a window into the room where 
the instruments are placed. These are, 
indeed, very simple-looking contrivances. 
On a small table near the window is an 
induction coil capable of giving a spark 
8 inches or 10 inches long, a Morse key 
to control the current, and a battery. 
The discharge from the coil is made to 

ass between two brass balls about 1} 
inches apart, and whenever the key 's 
depressed, oscillations are set up: these 
are conducted outside the window to the 
top of the pole, and from thence they 
radiate off into space, until they ulti- 
mately affect the receiver. 

Thus, when it is wished to despatch a 
message, the operator at Bournemouth, 
by means of the key, puts his coil into 
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operation for long and short periods, 
corresponding to the dots and dashes of 
the Morse code. The coil is connected 
up to the outside wire and electric waves 
are at once produced, 

We must now pay a visit to the 
Needles and see how these messages are 
received there. The instruments consist 


of a *‘coherer,” a relay, and a Morse 
printer. 

The first is the ‘‘electric eye,” the 
most delicate and sensitive of all known 
It is merely a glass 


electrical apparatus. 
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electric waves. In a normal condition 
the filings lie higgledy-piggledy, but 
when electric waves fall on them they 
are “‘ polarised” and made to cohere in 
such a way that a current can pass 
through the tube. The armature of the 
relay is immediately attracted, the Morse 
printer writes out the message, and the 
operation is concluded. Mr. Marconi 
has found it necessary to make the local 
current very rapidly vibrate a small 
hammer-head against the glass tube, in 
order to assist the filings and make them 
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tube, in which is placed a metallic 
powder (96 per cent. hard nickel, and 4 
per cent. silver). This mixture is sealed 
up between two silver balls. The tube 
—(exhausted of air to prevent oxidation 
of the filings, which impairs their con- 
ductivity)— forms part of a circuit, 
containing a local cell and a sensitive 
telegraph relay. When receiving a 
message the end of the vertical wire 
on the pole outside is connected to the 
‘electric eye” or ‘‘coherer,” which is 
then in a position to become sensitive to 


ready to cohere again as soon as another 
wave alrives. 

The apparatus used in these experi- 
ments is so simple that any one with a 
mechanical turn of mind could make 
them himself. Mr. Marconi has, how- 
ever, in the course of his experiments, 
made a number of small improvements 
in the instruments and has patented 
these. For every few miles further the 
signals are sent fresh difficulties arise, 
and it is only by patience and ingenuity 
that these have been overcome. There 
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is little that is novel in the Marconi 
process. The production of electric 
waves, their radiation through space, 
their ability to go round corners and 
through brick walls, and the possibility 
of detecting them by an electric eye, as 
far away perhaps as half a-mile, were 
known before Mr. Marconi came to 
England. He has, however, been the 
first to show how signals can be sent 
across space to a distance of 18 miles, 
and to him are due the long vertical 
wires which are connected to both 
transmitter and receiver. 


Here, surely, is a fine field for Wire- 
less Telegraphy. Mr. Preece’s system, 
as we have seen, was of limited use in 
affording communication between ship 
and shore, and no really satisfactory 
way of attaining this much-to-be- 
desired end has ever been made to 
work, 

Perhaps in the near future all the 
rock lighthouses and lightships round 
the coast will be in communication with 
the mainland on the system of Spark 
Telegraphy. 

Some have thought that because the 





THE MARCONI RECEIVER 


Some of the most interesting experi- 
ments are those which Mr. Marconi has 
carried out between Alum Bay and a 
cruising about the Isle of Wight 
and Swanage. In every case just as 
good messages were sent to the ship as 
to the land on the other coast, whether 
the vessel was moving forwards or back- 
wards or swinging round. Messages 
were sent and received in fog, rain, and 
wind more easily even than on fine, 
clear, still days. 


Marconi waves spread out into space in 
ali directions and because the same mes- 
sages can be received in different places, 
that their field of application would for 
this reason be restricted. By means o! 
a code, however, the sender of a messax« 
would ensure its being received by thie 
person to whom it is meant to go. In 
country districts many post offices are 
connected up with the same wire and 
no confusion is caused, because a spec al 
code is used for each. 
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Then, again, each transmitter and 
receiver may be so perfectly in tune 
that it will be impossible for the latter to 
attend to any other signals but those 
sent by its own transmitter. 

Outgoing and incoming ships could, 
by means of the code, signal to a station 
on shore any needful news, and this 
method would also be useful between 
ships at sea. Where land lines already 
exist its usefulness would not be so 
great, but in cases where communica- 
tion by cable is out of the question 
Spark Telegraphy is likely to take its 
lace. 

' Professor Silvanus P. Thompson 
thinks that it will certainly be possible 
some day to establish direct communica- 
tion across space, without connecting 
cables, between England and America, 
the Cape, India and Australia, at a far 
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less cost than that of a connecting sub- 
marine cable. 

It is certainly true that signals may 
be transmitted through the earth itself. 
The instruments in Greenwich Observa- 
tory are affected by the stray currents 
that escape into the earth from the badly 
insulated return circuit of the City and 
South London Electric Railway, 4! 
miles away, and one night a dynamo at 
the Deptford electric lighting station 
became by accident connected to earth, 
and as a consequence the currents set 
flowing in the earth were perceived in 
the telegraph instruments as far north- 
wards as Leicester and as far south as 
Paris. These facts have led Prof. 
Thompson to undertake seriously to 
establish telegraphic communication 


with the - and some day doubtless 
the thing wil 


be attempted. 
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BY H, FALCONER ATLEE, Author of “ Sunshine after Rain,” “ Love Untold, Unknown,” & 


ILLUSTRATED 


BY THE AUTHOR. 


—_—_—_—_>< 


T is a bustling, noisy scene, 
this Foire, with the gaudy 
boothsand motley crowd ; here 
a merry-go-round, brilliantly 
lit up, exhibits its gilded cars 

and spotted horses to an admiring 

crowd of children and parents, who 
climb up to have a ride; there a shoot- 
ing gallery attracts the ambitious, eager 
to show their skill, and win laurels by 
knocking down a dummy figure, or 
hitting a clay pipe or glass ball; many 
are the stalls, gaily decorated with 
ginger-bread, and sweets, and toys: 

a perfect paradise for the little ones ; 

and the pancake shops, where, in rows, 

you can see the gaufres and pets de 
nonne. 

A beautiful summer night, the moon 
smiling complacently in the. cloudless 
sky, where the many little stars are 
winking laughingly at one another as 
they watch the busy crowd below; all 
the townspeople have turned out to see 
the show, and many who now crowd 





the narrow streets of the fair have 
trudged a weary mile or more from 
the outlying villages; everywhere is 
laughing and shouting, and the gay 
holiday manner of the French : care to- 
day has been banished, and gaiety reigns 
supreme. 

“‘Oh, mamma, look,” says the eager 
little boy, pointing to a clown who is 
tempting the crowd to enter; “oh, let 
us go in.” 

**No, Léon, it is much too crowded; 
it is more amusing here. Come, dar- 
ine will go and see the performing 

**No, mamma,” persists the little boy; 
‘“*] do want to go in here,” and he listens 
to the clown announcing the wonderful 
feats of Nono and Clitouche. ‘‘ Mam- 
ma,” he pleads, and looks up at his 
mother with large blue eyes, where there 
is a tear already shining. 

Madame Peletier hesitates ; one franc 


‘seems7a lot of money, but then the Foire 


comes only once a year, and her little 
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darling does not have much amuse- 
ment, poor dear; and she strokes his 
hair as she arranges his hat that has 
slipped back in his excitement to see 
more of the clown’s antics. 

She must have been a pretty woman, 
nay, she is pretty still, though her face 
bears the trace of sorrow, and tears have 
left their sad, dull stamp round her 
eyes, and the mouth speaks of dis- 
couragements ; her fair hair appears 
wonderfully light beneath the crépe 
bonnet, and her face looks ethereally 
white surrounded by the black strings. 
Poor woman, she is a weather-beaten 
reed, well-nigh broken down by the 
struggle of life; one hope she yet has, 
one bright spot in a wretched existence 
—Léon, the cheery little lad at her side, 
whose joyful cries and childish laugh 
are her consolation, the pleasant notes 
amongst the harsh chords of her life. 

Married, when but an inexperienced 
girl, by parents who did not even con- 
sult her in their choice, she had known 
the horror of disliking her husband ; 
she had fought bravely to do her duty, 
but her husband was a brute both to her 
and to his little son. Then she fled— 
she left him, left the comparative com- 
fort of his house, left her friends, her 
family—she fled, and far away in the 
north of France she worked for herself 
and her Léon. It was wrong, yes, she 
knew it was; but she could no longer 
endure her husband's vile treatment, his 
cruelty to her tiny boy. Years had 
passed, and she still worked, still went 
about in black. A widow? Yes, for 
her heart mourned for = De- 
touches, and Jacques Peletier, her 
husband, was yet alive. 

“Come on, come on, all of you! 
Come in—Nono is just going to begin, 
prenez vos places!” and the improvised 
theatre is filling—filling till only a few 
seats are left. Madame Peletier and 
Léon have followed the noisy crowd, 
and somehow they find themselves 
wedged in on the rough planks that serve 
as seats. 

A fat woman, gaudily attired in faded 
green satin and tinsel, is banging vigor- 
ously on a big drum, completely drown- 
ing the feeble melody of the violin, and 
partially overpowering a discordant 
trumpet, worked by an _ apoplectic- 


looking little gentleman in seedy black. 
From behind the curtain mysterious 
sounds proceed, interrupted by curses 
more or less audible. 

Madame Peletier has taken Léon on 
her knees, and watches his little eyes 
following the scene with rapture. Now 
and then he turns towards her and hugs 
her to express his gratitude. 

The place is packed, not a seat is 
vacant; suddenly there is an unusual 
commotion behind the curtain, a scream, 
then some loud oaths, and a tongue of 
fire seems, with one embrace, to swallow 
up part of the draperies round the stage ; 
a wild cry arises amongst the audience ; 
all jump up—for one short moment 
there is a pause, and then all make 
blindly for the exit. Many fall amongst 
the benches and are trampled down; a 
mad panic rages, men push down women 
and children in their insane fear. 
Madame Peletier, the first horror passed, 
takes up Léon in her arms and allows 
herself to be borne forward by the seeth- 
ing crowd; it is useless to struggle; 
she knows it, and she holds her darling 
closely to her breast, and prays. The 
whole place is a mass of flames; the 
canvas roof and the supporting poles 
crash down, a blazing mass, on the 
surging people; agonised shrieks rend 
the air ; heaps of writhing victims block 
the two doors, a gruesome sight. 
Madame Peletier has fallen beneath a 
bench, many more have fallen over her ; 
yet she and Léon live, and both are ex- 
tricated from beneath the ruins, Léon 
unhurt, but the poor woman insensible, 
and both legs broken. Half-an-hour 
later, when she recovers consciousness, 
her first thought is for Léon—Léon. 
Nowhere can the boy be found. ‘ Mon 
Dieu,” she murmurs faintly — “mon 
Dieu,” and swoons oft again. She has 
hardly realised that the boy is gone. 

Many months did Madame Peletier 
linger in the Hoépital. Her recovery 
was very slow—very slow, for Léon 
had not been found ; very slow, for she 
hoped no longer. The future was black 
and blank to her—‘‘A future without 
hope! It is better to die—oh, if I could 
but die!” Yet she lived—and recovered. 

She lived in a dream, scarcely realis- 
ing how little she felt, how little she 
cared for anything. 
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She went back to her parents. They 
were simple folk and kind; they par- 
doned her, and “fat home” she re- 
mained, scarcely ever going out, always 
working at some knitting for the village 
poor. 

Click, click—click, click, click! The 
mechanical fingers are busy. It is dark 
in the old, low room, but Madame 
Peletier works on. Her stocking pro- 
gresses slowly ; she requires no lamp to 
see the stitches; she would not have 
seen them had there been light; her 
eyes have a far-off look in them, yet, 
click, click, click, the needles are ever 
saying. 

The door opened and Jules Detouches 
came in. 

“ Hortense ! 

The woman looked up. 

‘**Hortense!” and he came nearer to 
her, hesitating. 

“Yes, Jules Detouches,” she answered 
at last very slowly, very quietly. 

** Have you forgotten all, Hortense?” 

‘“‘No; but why do you come to me, 
why do you not leave me to myself, to 
my sorrow, to my wretchedness? How 
can you come and remind me of long 
ago”—and involuntarily she sighed— 
‘‘of long—oh, how long !—ago, when 
Peletier x 

‘* Hortense, Peletier is no more,” and 
hurrying on, now the first news is broken, 
Jules Detouches told her the details of 
Peletier’s death ; how one night, when 
leaving some disreputable friends, who 
had formed a gambling and drinking 
club in an attic of a Paris Faubourg, he 
had slipped on the dark stairs, and, fall- 
ing heavily against the rickety railings, 
they had given way, and he had crashed 
down on the stone pavement below; he 
had lingered a few hours, and died 
without recovering consciousness. 

Hortense listened, and tears fell on 
her hands, which still knitted mechani- 
cally, though she knew it not. 

A long silence followed ; neither dared 
to break it. 

**Let us pray!” and Hortense knelt 
and prayed for him who had wrecked 
her life—prayed to Him Who consoles. 

“May I come back, Hortense? 
May ” 

“* Don’t—my Léon is gone; where is 
he? I cannot listen to you, Jules, it is 


” 








wicked,” she continued, interrupting 
him; ‘my little darling has taken all 
my heart, I do not ——” 

‘“* But if I bring Léon back to you?” 

‘** What is the use of saying that? | 
know it is impossible.” 

“Yet if,” and he put his hand on he: 
shoulder and bent over her earnestly. 

**Then—Léon shall decide,” and 
she sobbed passionately, hopelessly. 

Jules Detouches had hope and courag: 
and perseverance; he knew all th 
details of Léon’s disappearance, and 
—he loved Hortense. 

Love! a magic word. Yes, he would 
try to find the missing boy. 

Two years went by ; he visited all th: 
travelling booths in the country; he 
had realised part of his little estate, and 
sold two or three fields for the necessary 
expenses ; two years of failure, nowher 
could he find a trace of the missing 
child. ‘* They have sold him abroad,” 
he would say; and Hortense seemed 
lost, yet he persevered. 

It was a lovely evening, the huge red 
sun just about to dip into the fiery 
waters of the sea, the high road that 
wound beside the river seemed like a 
way of blood, the hills in the far dis- 
tance were blue and crimson, and then, 
further still, the wonderful brilliancy of 
the sea; and by the side of the road 
three or four gipsy wagons were drawn 
up. A traveller was plodding along to- 
wards Dieppe; he was walking slowly, 
for he was octeune-—thiedl He caught 
sight of the little encampment, and 
stopped to look a moment; a mile- 
stone was there, and he rests. 

The nomads had lit a fire and over 
it, from some strong sticks, hung a 
blackened cauldron ; the smoke curled up 
lazily in the clear air, and the o- of 


the fire illuminated weirdly the faces of 


the seven or eight figures grovelling 
round the pot. A few thin horses and 
donkeys wandered about, seeking an 
evening meal, a stray mongrel or two 
hovered around suspiciously ; one, bolder 
than the others, coming nearer to th 
fire to sniff the fare, and receiving a cuf! 
and an oath as information. 

‘* Bring some more sticks, you lazy 
little pig,” shouts a gruff female voice, 
and Jules Detouches sees a little figure 
start up hurriedly, to obey the command. 
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TEARS 





‘Don’t put the fire out, you idiot, I 
believe you would like the soup to taste 
of smoke—any case you don’t get any, 
petit voleur 1” 

“I’m not a voleur!” 
shaking voice. 

‘Don’t contradict !” 

‘But I’m not, madame! You know 

‘Shut up,” here put in a man, smack- 
ing the little boy on the mouth. The 
little figure crawled away to hide the 
tears. 

Jules Detouches had seen the little 
pale face, his heart had given a great 
leap. Yes, that was Hortense’s lock ; it 
must be Léon. 

“What shall I do? It is impossible 
to go up to these gipsies and claim 
Léon, they won’t give him up, I cannot 
prove anything.” But he watched till 
he saw the little fellow creep into the 
last van, and then, cautiously, Jules 
Detouches followed; he can hear the 
conversation round the pot. 

“ Where is le petit vaurien ?” 
“Oh, he’s crept off to sleep; let him 


answered a 


be. 

““What are we to do with the brat? 
He is no good to us, Jeannot, you know 
that. Why, I’ve tied him up for hours 
to make him supple, but it is no good, 
he’s as stiff as a stick.” 

“*Stiffer,” laughed another fellow, 
“for you can break a stick, and you 
can’t break the kid.” 

“Be quiet, you fool,” answered the 








AND 


woman. ‘ Much good to break anything ; 
we can get another stick, but 
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‘** And another boy too, ha, ha!’ 
‘** Yes, but how get rid of this one?” 
“Drown him.” 

** And be hung,” said the first man. 
‘* You coward !” 

‘* Lose him,” put in the female. 


** Well said ; or—sell him——” 
** Nobody would buy him, he can’t do 
anything.” 


And then when Jules Detouches came 
up and made himself out as a journey- 
man, and offered 50 balles (francs) for 
the kid, the men grinned, and the woman 
simpered. 

” Ou’ est-ce c'est qu’ cela?’ 
afterwards. 

‘Sait pas!” and they did not query 
any more. 


’ 


they queried 


A sunny sky, a bright little farm, 
green fields and blossom-covered trees, 
and a little group under the porch. 

‘‘Well, Hortense, you do not regret 
anything now, do you, chérie ?” 

She looked up at him—at her Jules. 

‘““No,” and one arm is round the 
farmer’s neck, while the other hand 
toys with Leon’s hair as he kneels beside 
his mother. 

** Léon, a baby brother is coming to 
you soon,” says Jules. 

‘“‘Oh, when, when?” and Leon, a 
picture of health and beauty, shouts 
delightedly. 

Madame Detouches blushes. 
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“ HUSH !/” 
(A Sonc oF Duwusk) 


BY THE BARONESS DE BERTOUCH 


>< 


Husu! when the little children sleep, 
And twilight shadows softly sweep 
The dim blue sky. 
When list’ning angels droop their wings 
Around the mother’s heart, who sings 
Sweet Lullaby. 


Hush! when a bright transcendent Star 
Looks downward from its world afar 
Upon the Night. 
Some soul is watching at the gate 
To meet its well-beloved mate 
In Heaven’s Light. 


Hush! when a breath of soft chill air 

Steals like slim fingers through thy hair 
And makes thee pale: 

Pale as the ghost of one dear kiss 

Long pass’d, like other dreams of bliss, 
Within the veil. 


Hush! when the buds break forth in bloom, 

When new-fledged songsters brave the gloom 
And wing above, 

To sing their radiant song of Spring 

Unto their Father and their King, 
Whose name is Love. 
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THE QUEEN OF HOLLAND 


The Coronation of the Queen of 
flolland 


WRITTEN BY CHARLES TEST DALTON. ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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2NDOLENCE, thy name is 
4 Holland; but fromthy apathy 
“) has arisen a monument 
“yy, which, as an example of 
civic decoration will be 
wy / remembered for years. 
es All festive cities bear a certain 
resemblance to each other, but 
the Amsterdam of the Coronation is 
unique in this respect, for, with a 
reasonable sum it has bedecked its 
staidness with a varying hue which is 
extremely graceful and pleasing to the 
eye. 
Struggling through a crowd of soldiers 
with their blue uniforms faced with red 


cord, sailors with their broad turn-down 
collars, fishermen from the provinces 
with their baggy trousers, vendors 
shouting ‘‘Amerikaanische Kiddelaars” 
(American ticklers), peacock feathers 
to worry their stolid neighbours 
an article, much less _ offensive 
than our water buttonhole bouquets, 
edging gradually until we come to the 
cavalry guarding the open square in front 
of the palace we look upom the Dam of 
Holland. 

The arabesque fountain of blue, gold, 
purple, red and white, standing in the 
centre of the square, flanked by the 
pennons of Brabant and Orange waving 
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proudly in the air, the Nieuwe Kerk 
and De Beurs on opposite sides, 
recall the ancient Holland, a maritime 
power of the world possessing a 
New Amsterdam far across the water, 
and brings to memory her rich colonial 
possessions of the past. 

The stolidity of the Dutch is shown 
in their Malay possessions to-day and in 
the decoration of their city, which is not 
confined to the wealthier portion alone 
but to the poorest as well, for each 
citizen paid a tax, for one year, to be 
used for decorative purposes, with the 





pended upon this interesting relic. At 
the top walk sentinels ; and, wonder of 
wonders, this arch is made of compressed 
paper. The thousands of flags, bunting, 
arches and decorated bridges and 
canals, the happy people and the gay 
music, show Amsterdam at its best, and 
the beauty of the city will remain in the 
memory of man for many years. By 
night the myriad of lights from the 
Centraal-Station to the Spui is a dream 
of Fairyland, the reflections in the 
canal, the chimes of the bells, and the 
singing of the Wilhelmus lead one to 





ROYAL PALACE AND NEW CHURCH 


result that no spot in Amsterdam has 
been left bare. 

The most beautiful arch was that which 
contained the transparency of the Queen 
at the entrance of the Markens Gracht, 
a bower of flowers on each side, trom 
whence issued a fountain; above the 
centre of the arch is a picture of the 
Queen, and, surmounting all, a magnifi- 
cent crown. Not far from this in the 
Nieuwe Heeren Gracht, is a triumphal 
arch representing an old gate of the city 
which formerly stood on this site. No 
expense was lacking to make it a perfect 
structure, for 10,000 guelders was ex- 


forget the Dutch are a quiet race. 
Mingling with the crowd you do not 
feel lost, for they have a pleasant way of 
receiving native or foreigner as a friend 
as long as he behaves himself. There is 
an unwritten law that anyone may kiss 
any maiden he desires unless shie 
escapes; so this was no place for thie 
jealous lover, for if he chose to prome- 
nade upon a festival night his patience 
was sorely tried. The narrow streets 
were crowded to their utmost, the music 
and dance halls were filled, but no sign 
of ruffianism, no drunken braw’s, 
quarrels, or fights ; they sing and dance, 
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every old woman, girl or child sings and 
dances. 

On the 31st of August began a new 
era for the Dutch, it was the eighteenth 
birthday of Queen Wilhelmina, a day 
which marks an event in the life of 
every maiden, a day, which, in this 
case, caused rejoicing over the length 
and breadth of Holland, and was echoed 
to lands beyond the sea. 

To all the world was given the pro- 
clamation of the Queen to her people, 
who justly esteem their youthful 
sovereign. 

This proclamation stands as an 
emblem of the reign to follow. 

“On this day, so important for you 
and for me, I desire, before all else, to 
say a word of warm gratitude. From 
my tenderest years you have surrounded 
me with your love. From all parts of 
the Kingdom, from all classes of society, 
from young and from old, I have always 
received strong proofs of attachment. 

“After the death of my venerated 
father, all your attachment to the 
dynasty was transferred to me. On 
this day I am ready to accept the mag- 
nificent but weighty task to which I am 
called. I feel myself supported by your 
fidelity. Receive my thanks. My 
experience has hitherto left ineffaceable 
impressions, and is a token of the 
future. 

‘My dearly-loved mother, to whom 
I am immensely indebted, has set me 
an example, and given a noble and 
elevated conception of the duties which 
henceforth devolve upon me. 

“The aim of my life will be to follow 
her example and to govern in the 
manner expected of a Princess of the 
House of Orange. True to the consti- 
tution, I desire to strengthen the 
respect for the name and flag of the 
Netherlands. 

‘““As Sovereign of possessions and 
colonies in the east and west, I desire 
to observe justice, and to contribute, so 
far as in me lies, to increasing the intel- 
lectual and material welfare of my 
whole people. I hope and expect that 
the —een of all, in whatever sphere of 
official or social activity you may be 
placed, within the Kingdom or without, 
will never be wanting. 

“Trusting in God, and with the 


prayer that He will give me strength, I 
accept the Government. — WILHEL- 
MINA.” 

Five days after this proclamation, the 
Queen and the Queen-mother made their 
state entry into Amsterdam. The patient 
crowd waited for hours in the Dam, 
while the sun beat down unmercifully 
upon the heads of all. Suddenly a 
shout went up, and the hussars, the 
cavalry, the colonial reserve, the 
mariners, the infantry, the grenadiers, 
the sultan of Siak with several oriental 
nobles, the master of ceremonies and 
the Queen-mother and Queen entered 
the Dam. 

The ivory panels of the royal equip- 
age gleamed in the sun as the carriage 
moved by. The white satin cushions 
were relieved by touches of red, and 
the springs were covered with morocco. 
Canova’s Three Graces supported the 
seat, and the arms of Orange dignified 
the sides. This beautiful equipage, 
drawn by eight black horses, led by 
lackeys and controlled by postillions in 
gold uniform, was a present frem the 
Queen-mother. 

The Queen alighted at the palace, 
and, passing underneath the crimson 
canopy, disappeared within. Soon she 
reappeared to all. From the fourth 
window on the balcony the Queen 
stepped forth to wave her handkerchief 
to the thousands of people: before her. 
The mother of the Queen stood beside 
her, and it must have been a pleasure 
to her to hear the ovation given to the 
daughter, whom she had reared so care- 
fully to become a Queen in name and 
deed. 

The Dutch worship their Queen, the 
last of the race of Orange. Their hearts 
and hopes have been with her for years, 
and on this day seemed to burst forth 
in one huge shout, that swelled in 
volume and told of a nation the story of 
their love for their sovereign. 

On the morning of September 6th, at 
11 o'clock, occurred the most impres- 
sive ceremony of the fétes—it was the 
coronation of the Queen in the Nieuwe 
Kerk. As the chimes rang out the hour 
the Queen left the palace, and walked 
upon the carpet to the church. Witha 

uiet dignity becoming her admirably, 
she deoly traversed this short distance, 
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while four pages bore her train. The 
Royal mantle was of a deep red velvet, 
with two rampant lions embroidered in 
gold; the mantle was lined with 
ermine, and the attached cape was also 
of ermine. She followed the custom of 
all coronations and wore a dress of pure 
white satin faced with pearls. Across 
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Majesty entered the church, the corona- 
tion window, a work of art, was un- 
veiled, letting in the sun. 

No monarch attended this ceremony, 
but the Prince von Wied, the Grand 
Duke of Saxe-Wiemar, and several 
Indian princes in their picturesque cos- 
tume added to the beauty of this scene. 
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WHERE THE QUEEN WAS CROWNED 


her breast was the Order of Orange- 
Nassau, fastened with the diamond 
clasp. Diamonds glittered from her 
hair and hung negligently about her ; 
not a lavish display of tawdriness, but 
that of queenly splendour. As _ her 


The Queen took her place beside her 
mother, and in a slow, distinct tone 
read her address to the States- 
General :— 

** At the close of the life of my never- 
to-be-forgotten father, being called to 
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the throne, I ascended it under the wise 
and beneficent regency of my mother. 
On the completion of my eighteenth 
year I have assumed the government. 
My proclamation has announced this 
fact to my dear people. The hour has 
now come when I bind myself in the 
midst of my faithful Parliament, and 
invoking God’s holy Name, dedicate 
myself to the Dutch people, and vow to 
maintain their dearest rights and free- 
dom. Therefore, I to-day consolidate 
the close bonds that exist between me 
and my people, and the ancient pact 
between the Netherlands and the House 
of Orange is to be resealed. High is my 
vocation, and beautiful the task that 
God has laid upon my shoulders. I am 
happy and thankful to reign over the 
people of the Netherlands, who, though 
few in numbers, are great in virtues, and 
strong by nature and character. I 
esteem it a privilege that it is my life’s 
task and duty to dedicate all my powers 
to the prosperity and interests of my 
dear fatherland. I adopt the words of 
my beloved father: ‘The House of 
Orange can never do enough for the 
Netherlands.’ In fulfilling my task, I 
need your help and co-operation. 
“Gentlemen, members of the Parlia- 
ment, I am fully convinced that you will 
afford me your help. Let us work 
together on behalf of the happiness and 
prosperity of the Dutch people. Let 
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that be our goal! May God bless our 
work, and may it conduce to the wel- 
fare of our fatherland !” 

The Queen then raised her right hand 
and took the Dutch oath of faith to the 
Constitution :— 

‘*T swear to the Dutch people that I 
will guard and ever maintain the Con- 
stitution ; I swear that I will defend and 
preserve with all my strength the in- 
dependence and the territory of the 
Empire ; that I will protect the liberties, 
general and individual, and the rights 
of all my subjects, and that, to maintain 
and augment their prosperity, I will 
apply all the means and the laws placed 
at my disposal, as a good king should 
do. May God, the All-powerful, aid 
me.” 

The Queen remained standing as the 
President and the two houses of Parlia- 
ment stepped before the throne, and 
made their declaration of acceptance :— 

“We receive and inaugurate you in 
the name of the Dutch people, and by 
virtue of the Constitution, as King. We 
swear to maintain your inviolability and 
the rights of your Crown; we swear 
to do all that good and faithful States- 
general should do. May God, the All- 
powerful, aid us! We swear it!” 

Each member answered to his name, 
then the King-of-Arms raised his sceptre, 
as he said :— 

‘“‘ Her Majesty the Queen Wilhelmina 
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is solemnly inaugurated,” and finally he 
repeated in a monotone three times, 
‘‘ Long live the Queen,” and the cere- 
mony of inauguration was a thing of the 
past, and a new Queen reigned over 
Holland. 

The remainder of the fétes were 
ordinary. The release 
of six thousand pigeons 
as a peace message to 
the world, the historical 
pageant of the conquests 
of Holland in bygone 
days were all they re- 
presented, no more, and 
as to the display of fire- 
works, the Dutch love 
of saving was exempli- 
fied. 

The opening of the 
Rembrandt loan collec- 
tion in the ‘“ Stedelijk 
Museum” by the Queen 
was ‘an event in the 
world of art, for this 
was the most wonder- 
ful collection of the 
paintings of Rembrandt 
which has ever been 
brought together. 

The Queen of England 
sent two of her wonder- 
ful pictures from Buck- 
ingham Palace, _ the 
famous ‘“‘Lady with a 
Fan,” and ‘‘ Rembrandt 
with his Wife at her 
Toilet - table.” From 
Grosvenor House comes 
‘‘The meeting of Maria 
and Elizabeth,” and 
four others. The Duke 
of Buccleuch sent two 
from Montagu House. 
The Duke of Devon- 
shire sends two, one 
from Devonshire House, 
and the other, from 
Chatsworth, is the well- 
known “‘ Rabbi with the 
White Turban.” Mr. Cartwright con- 
tributes ‘*‘ Peacocks,” the Duke of Port- 
land, Earl Spencer, the Earl of Derby, 
the Earl of Crawford, Lord Wantage, 
the Earl of Northbrook, and Captain 
Halford have all sent paintings. 

Of continental works may be men- 


tioned those of the Emperor of Germany, 
the King of Roumania, the Duke of 
Saxe-Weimar, and the wonderful 
sketches of M. Léon Bonnat from 
France. The collection is undoubtedly 
a wonderful selection of masterpieces, 
if we may so speak, concerning the 
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versatility of Holland’s greatest artist. 
Compare ‘ Peacocks,” ‘‘ The Figure on 
Horseback,” and ‘‘ Lady with a Fan” 
they are all different, and each, though 
by the same artist, is a masterpiece. 

In the evening the Queen attended 
the performance of ‘Orange in the 
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THE MARAHPOORT, LEYDEN 


Netherlands,” a dramatic piece first 
presented in 1849 to William III. As 
a poem of patriotism it is of secondary 
rate, as a dramatic piece it is worthless, 
it contains too much of the old German 
monologue philosophy, similar to 
“Nathan the Wise.” 

The following day the Queen arrived 
in the peaceful Hague, a relief from the 
commercial Amsterdam. 

It is needless to describe the beautiful 
decorations of the aristocratic Hague, 
and of the miles of fishing-nets hung 
from Scheveningen to the capital. 

Of all the buildings in the Hague the 
most interesting is the building just 
outside the Binnenhof, which stands 
like a sentinel, and guards within “its 
walls a wonderful choice collection of 
_ ae paintings of the Dutch 
school, 

Within this gallery is the picture of 
the “Bull” by Paul Potter, which 
painting alone is a treasure; of Rem- 
brandt we have his celebrated ‘* Lesson 
in Anatomy,” which is a study in facial 
expression, also his ‘‘ Presentation in 
the Temple,” ‘‘Susanna,” and the head 
of a soldier called ‘‘ The Officer.” 


Several of Van" Dyck’s best pictures 
are in the Hague gallery, and the great 
Rubens has left portraits of his first and 
second wives, thus showing no favourit- 
ism, but not deigning to answer the 
much mooted question of whether he 
married twice because he was un- 
happy with his first wife and wished to 
experiment with fate upon a second, or 
whether he was so happy in domestic 
felicity that no other state of life was 
agreeable to him ; but this has little to 
do with the paintings. Among other 
artists represented in this gallery may 
be mentioned Jan Steen, Gerard Dow, 
Holbein, and Murillo, besides several 
Italian masters. 

The history of Holland would never 
have been written by John Lathrop 
Motley, nor would a Queen have been 
crowned this year had Leyden sur- 
rendered to the Spaniards in 1574; and 
as you walk through the quiet streets 
and along the canals shaded with pop- 
lars and lime trees it is difficult to 
imagine this peaceful Leyden as the 
city upon which hung the fate of a 
nation. 

On the 30th of April, 1574, Gregory 
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XIII. issued a Bull granting pardon to 
all sinners though they had sinned more 
than seven times seven, and of all of the 
sinners in Holland, two only, one a 
brewer, the other a pedlar, deemed 
themselves sufficiently wicked to seek 
forgiveness and take advantage of this 
papal amnesty. 

The inhabitants of Leyden, though 
surrounded by the enemy, had sufficient 
confidence in William the Silent to 
spurn this offer of pardon. 

Within the sieged city each _ man 
received as his share of food half a 
pound of meat and half a pound ‘of 
bread a day. 

The Prince told them to hold out for 
three months and he would relieve 
them. They promised, and at the ex- 
piration of the time they sent a despatch 
stating ‘“‘that they had now fulfilled 
their original promise, for they had held 
out two months with food, and another 
month without food. If not soon 
assisted, human strength could do no 
more ; their malt cake would last but 
four days, and after that was gone there 
was nothing left but starvation.” 

The dykes along the Meuse and Yssel, 
and the sluices at Rotterdam, Schiedam, 
and Delftshaven were held by William, 
so he cut the dykes and let in the ocean 
at the sacrifice of fertile land. ‘‘ Better 
a drowned than a lost land,” exclaimed 
a patriot. 

For eight long weeks after the rupture 
of the first dyke the people of Leyden 
waited and starved, as the brave Ze- 
landers availed themselves of the slight 
winds, which raised the water under the 
boats and brought them nearer to the 
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besieged city. Food was gone, even 
horseflesh, and dogs, cats, rats, and 
decayed filth of every description were 
devoured eagerly ; infants starved to 
death, and to the famine was added that 
terrible scourge, the plague. 

At last, on the 3rd of October, the 
siege was raised, and Leyden was 
saved. 

The next step, which changed the 
course of Dutch history, took place at 
Delft, the ‘“ Parent of Pottery.” The 
States-General assembled in the year 
1575 in the Gameentelandshuis, ‘the 
cradle of liberty, and resolved ‘that 
they would forsake the king (Phillip IT.) 
and seek foreign assistance.” 

The last and saddest event connected 
with Spanish intrigue and treachery was 
the death of William the Silent in the 
Palace at Delft, which scene is so 
vividly described in ‘‘ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic.” 

The Prince came from the dining- 
room, and began leisurely to ascend. 
He had only reached the second stair, 
when a man emerged from the sunken 
arch, and, standing within a foot or two 
of him discharged a pistol full at his 
heart. Three balls entered his body, 
one of which, passing quite through 
him, struck with violence against the 
wall beyond. The Prince exclaimed in 
French as he felt the wound, ‘O my 
God, have mercy upon my soul! O 
my God, have mercy upon this poor 

ople !’” 

Be SO perished William the Silent, but 
his memory still lives, for Wilhelmina, 
Queen of Holland, is the last of the race 
of Orange. 
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X® VERYBODY is, I think, 
? acquainted with Mr. Harry 
Nicholls’ personality. His 

- bright, quick manner, to- 
' gether with his genial voice 
and presence, have won him 
hosts of friends, both on and 
off the stage. In proof of 
this one has only to look back 
upon a year or two ago, at the 
time when the sprightly actor 
lay dangerously near death, 
and to remember how eagerly 
the public inquired for news 
of the patient, not only at his 
home, but also at the theatre, 


in order to realise the great- 


ness of his popularity. 

His home, which is an ideal one in 
every respect, is situate in Bedford 
Park. Rupert Cottage is a picturesque 
little building with a-red-gabled roof, 
built after the style of Queen Anne, 
nestling cosily among chestnut and silver 
birch trees. When I visited him some 
days ago, I found the trees in his garden 
clad in their new autumnal tints and 
looking lovely. It occurred to me that 
an actor does wisely in selecting his 
home far away from the dingy London 
atmosphere, at a spot where fresh air 
and glimpses of “fields and pastures 
green” are ever present. 

The interior of the cottage is snug, 
and charmingly furnished. The win- 
dows are latticed, and the bright, airy 
rooms bear traces of much artistic taste 
and originality. A quantity of interest- 
ing autographic photographs and pic- 
tures grace the walls; pretty souvenirs 
and knick-knacks predominate. The 
study is upstairs, le although, as Harry 
Nicholls owns, apologetically, ‘It is not 
exactly what you would call ‘a tidy 
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room,” with its MSS., pamphlets, and 
stray papers here, there, and every- 
where, it has its look of comfort and 
utility. There are also plenty of books 
here, indicating the actor’s fervent love 
of reading. 

If the art of making others at ease 
consists in being at ease oneself, I may 
safely attribute this virtue to Harry 
Nicholls. As soon as he enters the 
room one’s inspection of his curios and 
pictures ceases, and one begins to recal] 
some of his inimitable impersonations, 
over which one has roared from time to 
time. 

Who can forget ‘‘The Babes in the 
Wood,” with Harry Nicholls as ‘‘Sissy,” 
and Herbert Campbell as“ Bert”! Smart 
Miss Florence Dysart played the part 
of the children’s nursery governess, and 
there was the scene which convulsed 
Drury Lane when she appeared with a 
huge sponge and powder-puff, and Harry 
Nicholls, playing the part of a nasty 
spoilt child to perfection, screamed in a 
peevish voice, “I’m not going to be 
washed all over! Friday’s my night.” 
Then again, no one can have failed to 
laugh at his presentation of the “ Queen,” 
in ‘‘ Puss in Boots,” one of his drollest 
creations. As a rule a man in petticoats 
on the stage is a bore, and often an 
offensive spectacle. Not so the Queen of 
Harry Nicholls, which was as genuinely 
funny as the ‘‘ Widow Twankey,” or the 
“Mrs. Melnotte” of the late James Rogers 
of immortal memory. It was a realistic 
type of the ‘‘ put upon,” brow-beaten, 
but constantly nagging and fearfully 
irritating woman which one has had the 
misfortune to meet with. Funny as it 
was, there was not a trace of vulgarity 
in his performance, and from beginning 
to end nothing suggestive or likely to be 
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resented by the public. It was played 
by a real comedian, who had no need 
to fall back upon paltry devices, which, 
perhaps, a less competent actor than he 
might have felt induced to do. The 
“Queen,” as a piece of character-acting, 
may be described as having been one of 
London’s greatest triumphs. Harry 
Nicholls was born in 1852, and received 
his education at the City of London 
School. 

‘‘T was placed in an auctioneer’s 
office when I left school,” he will tell 


capacity, playing in every line of busi- 
ness—heavy, low, leading gentleman or 
otherwise—my heart, the while, being 
set on becoming a successful low come- 
dian. Onthe first occasion upon which 
I played a low comedy part, by the way, 
my audience was rather thin—it con- 
sisted of two people!” 

‘But your first big success ?” 

“Oh, that was at the Surrey Theatre, 
under the management of William 
Holland, as ‘ Michael Feeney,’ in ‘ Arrah- 
na-Pogue.” Then I was with George 
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you, “but I soon dropped the hammer 
and took up the mask, and in my 
eighteenth year I was already on the 
stage. My first appearance was at the 
Theatre Royal, Windsor, in 1870.” 

‘*I suppose you had the usual ‘ups 
and downs,’ Mr. Nicholls?” suggests 
the interviewer. 

““Yes, I suppose I had,” answers 
Harry Nicholls, meditatively puffing 
away at his cigar. ‘At any rate I 
determined not to be beaten, and I 
acted, at some time or other, in every 


Conquest at the Grecian Theatre for 
four years, where I played various parts. 
After that mv first West End engage- 
ment was fulfilled at the Folly Theatre, 
under the direction of the once famous 
Selina Dolaro. From the Folly | 
went back to the Surrey, and thence to 
Drury Lane.” 

‘‘There is a strange fallacy current,” 
I presently remarked, ‘‘about your hav- 
ing, at one time or other, been a music- 
hall artist. There is absolutely no 
foundation for this, is there?” 
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«« None whatever,” rejoined my host 
with some alacrity. ‘‘ Of course, Fikes 
sung in music-halls for benefits, but 
have always given something previously 
performed in the theatre. But many 
people are under the impression that 
I was on the music-hall stage ere I 
became known as a low comedian, 
and their convictions are hard to 
shake.” 

“The popularity of the music-halls 
of late years has developed uncom- 
monly quickly. Inthese times a music- 
hall artist ah abandons the hall and 
takes to the stage will fetch a far 
greater salary than the man who has 
had no hall experience. On the other 
hand, I remember that at the time when 
I was playing one of the witches in 
‘Macbeth,’ the question of my having 
been a music-hall artist came under 
discussion, and I was obliged to prove 
at once that this had never been the 
case, or it would certainly have adversely 
affected my position. No; please under- 
stand that I never was a music-hall 
artist, although I have a great many 
friends in that particular branch of the 
profession. Herbert Campbell, first and 
foremost, with whom most of my pan- 
tomime successes are connected, and 
James Fawn, too, who was the actual 
means of my becoming second low 
comedian at the Surrey, when he held 
the position of first at the same theatre. 
Then there was poor Harry Jackson, to 
whom I owe much for his kind assist- 
ance, and whose death will always be 
green In my memory.” 

‘““What was your first big score at 
Drury Lane?” 

“*Tom Gardham, the Convict,’ in 
‘Youth,’ in which piece, b the way, 
Augustus Harris himself played. y 
second success was as ‘Horatio 
Spofkins’ in ‘Human Nature’; ‘Charley 
Sandown,’ in a ‘Run of Luck,’ then 
followed, and after that, ‘ Dick Doddi- 
pods, the Undergraduate,’ in ‘ Pleasure,’ 
and many more.” 

“You have been fortunate in your 
associations too, for I recollect how 
delightfully Miss Fanny Brough played 
the part of ‘Patty Woodruffe’ to your 
impersonation of ‘ Walk-in-the-way Dear- 
love,’ in ‘The Royal Oak,’ and later, 
your admirable joint picture in ‘A 


Sailor’s Knot,’ of ‘Margery Briarwood’ 
and ‘Joe Strawbones.’ Now please tell 
me something about your future. I 
hope you have not given up acting in 
pantomimes since you took to writing 
comic songs ?” 

“IT am not sure. The pantomime 
of the past was very different to the 
pantomime of the present. It has be- 
come too much we variety show to 
please me, and I am rather out of con- 
ceit with the up-to-date performances. 
If we go back to the legitimate panto- 
mime of twenty years ago, I shall 
probably return to it.” 

‘‘Have you written any more plays 
since your collaboration with Lestocq, 
when you wrote ‘Jane’? Of course, 
I don’t include your various work in 
conjunction with the late Sir Augustus 
Harris.” 

“ Well, I am now engaged on a more 
serious piece than ‘Jane,’ but am not 
sufficiently far advanced to let you have 
any particulars. Talking of ‘Jane,’ I 
had a curious experience in connection 
with play writing. You must know that 
immediately prior to my severe illness 
I had thought out the plot of a three-act 
farce; had given it a name, and was 
just preparing to put it together when I 
was obliged to take to my bed. The 
MSS. was carefully laid aside, and I 
did not look at it again until weeks after- 
wards. On my recovery I began to 
think about the farce I had roughly out- 
lined, and decided one evening to take 
it in hand again the following morning. 
That night a friend of mine came round 
to see me, and, while giving me the 
theatrical news of the day, began to 
describe the piece Weedon Grossmith 
was then about to produce at the Vau- 
deville. My expression of countenance 
must have been comic as he proceeded, 
not only to give me the plot I had 
thought out, but the very name I had 
destined for my farce! Horrified at the 
coincidence I fled up to my room, and 
soon returned with the scenario I had 
roughly sketched out. Yes, although I 
had never breathed a word about my 
idea to any one, another author had also 
conceived the almost identical plot, and 
the ‘New Boy’ proved to be a great 
success, as you will remember. That 
really was a remarkable incident, and, I 
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confess, a blow to me, for I had been 
rather pleased with the idea.” 

Mr. Harry Nicholls has not travelled 
extensively, but a trip to Ceylon after 
his illness is greatly answerable for his 
subsequent convalescence. He says he 
just had time to visit Gibraltar and 
Naples cursorily on the outward journey, 
then proceeding to Colombo. Life was 
very enjoyable on board ship, and some- 
times Mr. Nicholls’ fellow-passengers 
afforded him much food for amuse- 
ment by reason of their unconscious 
humour. 

On one occasion the captain asked 
him to officiate at the harmonium for 
the Sunday morning service. Harty 
Nicholls consented, and then proceeded 
to select some suitable hymns for the 
occasion, among others, ‘‘ For those in 
peril on the sea.” 

Hardly had he given out the latter 
when a nervous old gentleman sug- 
gested that he had better change the 
hymn, as he (the old man) felt sure that 
the captain and crew would take it as a 
direct slur upon their capabilities if it 
were sung ! 


Touching upon the subject of audi- 
ences, later, Mr. Nicholls says thet, in 
order to be funny and create laughter, 
one requires the sympathy of laughter. 
That is why no comedian can quite do 
himself justice at rehearsals. 

**When first I went on ‘the stage, | 
felt my strong suit was comedy ; but | 
had trouble in getting my managers to 
believe me. I found it impossible to be 
funny at rehearsal, for I wanted the co- 
operation of the public. So, of course, 
I had to wade through the usual tedious 
course until I found my element, and 
was able to stop in it.” 

‘“*{ suppose your audiences vary tre- 
mendously ?” 

“Yes. I have néver found greater 
enthusiasm, or more warm and quick 
appreciation, than at Drury Lane. At 
the Adelphi the house is quite as demon 
strative, but the audience is far mor: 
provincial, and consequently harder to 
approach. There is nothing like the 
true Londoner for appreciation, and for 
sharpness in seizing upon a joke. No 
thing escapes him, and he is with you, 
heart and soul, all the time.” 


ae 
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Presently I referred to poor William 
Terriss, whose photograph, taken with 
his wife (who died only a few months 
after her ill-fated husband), occupies a 
conspicuous place in Harry Nicholls’ 
room. Will Terriss and Harry Nicholls 
were great friends; they lived within a 
stone’s throw of one another. 

“It would be impossible to tell you 
what a fearful effect that tragedy had on 
us all at the theatre,” said my host 
earnestly. ‘‘ For weeks afterwards we 
could not without difficulty pull our- 
selves together to fulfil ourparts. Poor 
old Bill! We all liked him. I didn’t 


know he had an enemy in the world, for 


he was kind and genial to every one, and 
to have seen him struck down brutally 
in our midst was too awful. If ever 
man had a presentiment that he was to 
die suddenly, that man was Terriss. 
Only two nights before the murder he 
was joking on the subject, as was his 
wont. We shall never fill the gap that 
his death has made; he can never be 
replaced.” 

‘I often wonder whether the public 
gives a thought to the fact that we 
comedians are often making them 
scream with laughter, when beneath 
that mask of fun we are nursing a 
piteous heartache ? I remember some 
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years back I spent the day from eleven 
in the morning to seven o'clock at night 
with Charles Warner in trying to save 
the life of a dear mutual friend. The 
doctor had warned us that the only way 
to keep him alive was to prevent his 
sleeping, and although he was visibl 
dozing off every minute, we had to punc 
and shake the poor chap until our arms 
ached in our efforts to keep him awake. 
Just as we had to leave him, and other 
triends had arrived to take our places, 
he died in my arms.. We had to go 
straight to the theatre, and I, of course, 
had to be particularly funny. Need I 
say more? You can imagine what my 
feelings were better than I can describe 
them.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Nicholls, a 
charming little lady, entered the room 
with all sorts of delicacies for the 
tongue-tired interviewer. She is a sister 
of the late lamented and brilliant Henry 
Pettitt, dramatist, and has the same 
vivacious and taking personality that 
characterised her brother. Her two 
young daughters were also presented to 
me, and they bear a striking resemblance 
to their parents. 

A good story, illustrating the old adage 
that a prophet is not honoured in his 
own country, and that ‘‘ On n’est jamats 
trahi que par les siens,” was told me about 
the elder girl. It occurred one even- 
ing in the provinces, and a pantomime 
was being performed, in which, to use 
my host’s own words, “fun was not to 
the fore; in fact, it was a deadly dull 
show.” Mrs. Nicholls occupied a box 
in the theatre with her Silives. who 


were keenly on the alert for something 
to laugh at. That “something” was a 
long time coming, in fact the pantomime 
was all but over, and Harry Nicholls 
had tried hard to make the people smile. 
The little girl grew impatient, and 
turning to Mrs. Nicholls in despair, 
said, ‘‘Oh! mother, when is father going 
to be funny ?” 

I had taken my leave of my hospitable 
host and hostess and was surveying some 
interesting photos in the hall. One par- 
ticularly took “| eye. It was that of 
the great actress Ristori, bearing an in- 
scription and autograph. ‘‘ That’s valu- 
able,” I remarked, to which Harry 
Nicholls rejoined, ‘‘ Rather! Why, I 
value it beyond everything. On one 
occasion, many years ago, I had been 
slated in the newspapers for my per- 
formance of ‘ Davison’ in ‘Elizabeth.’ 
Ristori, however, disagreed with the 
verdict, and addressed me on the stage 
one night, telling me I was the very 
best ‘Davison’ she had ever had in the 
part. She afterwards wrote me a 
charming letter, warmly compliment- 
ing me on my conception of the réle, 
and asking me to accept her photograph 
in recognition of the same.” 

Never was a favourite of the public 
less spoilt by success. Simple and 
genial by nature, absolutely unaffected 
and full of amusing chat, Harry Nicholls 
(whoentre autres is Immediate Past Master 
of the Savage Club Lodge) will always 
go on striving to please, and is a man 
who can safely be trusted to retain his 
position as a faithful and conscientious 
servant of the public. 
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HE season of 1898, now, alas! 

a relic of the past, will go 

down to posterity as the 

“Year of Grace.” In June 

the jubilee of the greatest 

cricketer of all time was celebrated, and 

how happily commemorated may be 
considered before I go any further. 

Nothing could have been finer than 

the finish of the Gentlemen v. Players’ 

match on the occasion, unless Kort- 

right had kept up his end during that 

last eventful over, and the match been 

drawn. In any case the Essex fast 

bowler covered himself with glory, and 

successfully aided and abetted ** W. G.” 


to put a fitting finish to a match which 
will stand out as a landmark in the 


history of the game. The Champion 
celebrated his jubilee in his own sweet 
way, scoring, during the week, 43, 31 
not out, 168, and 38 not out, and 
winding up on the Saturday by bringing 
his aggregate of runs for the season 
to 1,000, a distinction until then only 
gained by Tyldesley, F. S. Jackson and 
Abel. His average, at the close of the 
week, fell only a run short of 50. 
Harking back for one moment to the 
commencement of the season, I should 
like to draw the reader’s attention to the 
peculiar fitness of things which admitted 
of the Gloucestershire captain scoring 
the first run in this ‘‘ Year of Grace,” 
1898, and of his topping the score in the 
season’s opening fixture. Again, early 
in August, his 93, not out, against Sussex, 
enabled him to claim what may be re- 
garded as quite one of the most remark- 
able of all his records, for, thanks to the 
Innings referred to, the Champion has 
now completed every possible score 
ee the magic three figures down- 
wards, 


For the consumption of enthusiasts, 
there has been only home-made cricket 
during the past season —rather a 
welcome changethan not. A visit from 
the Australians, coming every two or 
three seasons, works for the good of 
English cricket, and, like a certain 
cocoa I could name, its properties are 
doubtless invigorating, and—providing 
our countrymen win—highly comfort- 
ing. But, at present, little importance 
attaches to the incursions of the Phila- 
delphians and South Africans, for county 
cricket has grown to such dimensions 
that a season dominated by the County 
Championship does not lose its hold on 
public attention; it merely tends to 
concentrate the interests of the summer 
game into a narrower channel. 

A sorry outlook was afforded by the 
weather during the opening weeks of the 
season. Jupiter Pluvius was on his 
worst behaviour. Pessimists prognosti- 
cated all kinds of awful things to the 

ronlookers who stood shivering inthe 
)linding rains of that wintry May, await- 
ing patiently for the cricket which would 
not come. Fortunately these ugly 
anticipations were to fall far wide of the 
mark, and a long spell of lovely weather 
left us wishing that the season could 
have been extended another fortnight or 
three weeks. 

The month of May saw but little 
progress made, Yorkshire alone seeming 
able to make any headway. In racing 
phraseology, the Northerners got off 
with a flying start, and established a 
long lead before the others got into their 
stride. The County Championship was 
won on the wet wickets which were so 
plentiful early in the season. Only 
fifteen matches were brought to a 
definite conclusion by the 15th of June, 
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yet the White Rose could show a record 
of six victories. Five further successes 
came their way before Kent treated 
them to the inevitable fall, a feat Surrey 
and Middlesex emulated in the first 
fortnight of August. Then followed 
brilliant victories over Derbyshire and 
Sussex, and Yorkshire had won the 
County Championship of 1898. An 
eleven which embraced such bowlers as 
F. S. Jackson, Wainwright, Rhodes, 


force the closure. And this reminds 
me that only a week later the Yorkshire 
captain and Hunter put on 138 runs for 
the last wicket, a performance which 
made it still more evident that even the 
tail of the ‘‘Tykes” had mastered the 
rudiments of ‘‘ wagging.”” However, all 

artnerships pale into insignificance 

fore Brown and Tunniclifte’s record, 
at Chesterfield, of 554 runs for the first 
wicket. Such an achievement, I hope, 














F. S, JACKSON 


From Photo bv E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton 


Haigh, and Hirst, could generally be 
relied upon to get the other side out for 
something within reason. Occasionally 
they carried all before them, as witness 
Surrey’s miserable total of 37 at Bradford, 
and Hampshire and Somersetshire’s still 
more insignificant ventures. As to the 
collapse of the Surrey men, it was most 
unexpected, for previously Haigh and 
Hirst had added 192 runs for Yorkshire’s 
ninth wicket, when Lord Hawke put in 


in the interests of cricket, may never be 
surpassed, a Sentiment I am sure will be 
shared by the Derbyshire eleven, one of 
the parties to the record. 

Lord Hawke has always set his men 
an excellent example, and has met with 
good backing from F. S. Jackson, whose 
record of 1,000 ‘runs and 100 wickets, 
when you take his figures into considera- 
tion, constitutes the finest all-round 
record of the season for amateur or pro- 
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fessional. Reference must also be made 
to Yorkshire’s great piece of good for- 
tune. I allude to the unearthing of that 
most promising young bowler, Rhodes. 
Aslow to medium pace left-hand bowler, 
Rhodes has shot into fame like a bolt 
from the blue, and I shall eagerly follow 
his movements next season, when he 
may prove a trump card to play 
against the Australians. At least let us 
hope so, and in the meantime congratu- 
late the young Yorkshireman on the 


ing, to say the least of it. That subse- 
quently the metropolitan county should 
not have lost a single game is eloquent 
of their grit and prowess. That injury 
to Trott’s right hand was cruel luck, 
whilst it is more than a pity that several 
of the most useful members of the eleven 
were only available throughout August. 
J. Douglas and F. H. E. Cunliffe, in 
particular, made their presence felt on 
their inclusion in the team, the former 
as a great batsman and the latter as a 


J. T. HEARNE 
From Photo by E. Hawkins & Co., Brighton 


marvellous success which has attended 
his efforts during his first season in first- 
class cricket. If I recollect rightly, he 
led off in county cricket by dismissing 
thirteen Somersetshire batsmen for 45 
runs, 

If ever county deserved the honour 
pertaining to the unthankful réle of 
——— that county is Middlesex. 
To start the campaign with three losses 
and nothing to show for it, is discourag- 


valuable addition to the attack, whilst 
two more brilliant fieldsmen than they 
it would be difficult to find. Now that 
Jack Hearne has the Anglo-Australian 
to share his labours, the great bowling 
strength of the county makes itself felt, 
with the result that matches are won 
which in the old days would have 
been drawn or even lost. Nor is it the 
least important point that Hearne, who 
has long since shown himself to be a 
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terror for work, is oftener enabled to 
have an ‘‘easy.” For several years the 
popular Middlesex bowler has been con- 
sidered the most deadly in England, and 
his figures for this season of batsmen’s 
wickets and heavy scoring have seldom 
been equalled. Ina bowler’s year 222 
wickets take a lot of getting, yet the 
extent of Hearne’s exploits can only be 
fully appreciated when it is borne in 
mind that he has also finished at the top 
of the first-class bowling averages, a 
position he most thoroughly deserves. 
Trott, too, since his recovery, has bowled 
uncommonly well, and on a crumbling 
wicket has no superior in England. The 
two men have brought off some great 
things, notably the dismissal of York- 
shire for 45, and the hardly-earned 
victory they gained over Surrey and the 
clock at Lord’s. Of course, A. E. Stod- 
dart and F. J. G. Ford’s batting has 
played a prominent part in their club’s 
sudden advance. Everyone would have 
been disappointed had this not been so. 

The forward position Gloucestershire 
fills is matter for congratulation, though 
many would have liked to have seen the 
Westerners carry off the Championship 
this season of all others. There are, 
however, plenty of grounds for satisfac- 
tion. W.G. Grace has an average of 
42°02, and his individual exertions have 
pulled his county through more than 
once. What a magnificent performance 
was that of the Old Man’s against Essex 
at Leyton, when he scored 126 and 40, 
and took seven wickets in the home 
county’s first innings. Has there been 
anything to equal it this season? It 
seems superfluous to say that he carries 
his fifty years wonderfully lightly, and 
assuredly no representative England XI. 
is complete unless he leads them into 
the field. If proof were needed, here it 
is. Taking the averages of the leading 
batsmen who have played first-class 
cricket during the last six years, Grace 
stands at the top. In fact, his average 
alone exceeds 40. Such batsmen as 
Gunn, Shrewsbury, Abel, Stoddart, and 
Jackson have to be contented to follow 
him. Some foolish people look for so 
much from Grace that unless he makes 
his 1,000 runs in May, or subscribes ten 
centuries in the season, or has an average 
of over 70, they at once cry out that his 
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cricketing days are over. We, who 
understand averages, know better than 
that. 

Born and bred in the county of the 
Graces, young Townsend is a chip of 
the old block. His batting in the first 
half of the season, when his great 
patience kept his naturally free style 
under control, was of a very high order, 
and he contributed 159, 51, 139, and 
122 in four successive efforts. As was 
only to be expected, his deliveries met 
with little success at this time, his big 
scores probably taking a good deal out 
of him. On the advent of August, 
however, Townsend within a fortnight 
secured no less than fifty-five wickets, 
which unparalleled performance con- 
ferred on him the distinction of being the 
first this season to accomplish the double 
feat of registering 1,000 runs and secur- 
ing 100 wickets. The inclusion of W. 
Troup and C. O. H. Sewell has con- 
siderably strengthened the batting of 
the side, and made up in some measure 
for the disappointment consequent on 
the partial failure of G. L. Jessop to 
smack all sorts and conditions of bowl- 
ing to the boundary. The reason is 
not far to seek, as the Gloucestershire 
hitter has not enjoyed the best of health, 
though the air of Hastings seemed to 
agree with him, and his sensational cen- 
tury there promises better things. 

For many years Surrey have been 
such a power in the land—and are 
still for the matter of that—that their 
season’s results cannot be said to have 
fulfilled expectations. Richardson and 
Hayward’s visit to Australia has had, in 
a sort of way, the same effect on them 
as turning night into day, and the 
Surrey attack has had to pay the penalty. 
Lockwood’s welcome return to form 
has saved the situation more than once, 
though I think Lees might have been 
utilised oftener, seeing how well he per- 
formed last year. To give the Surrey 
men their due, it must be admitted that 
in some respects they have not experi- 
enced the best of luck. In May their 


fixtures with Derbyshire and Warwick- 
shire, two of the weakest counties in 
the competition, had actually to be 
abandoned without a ball being bowled, 
and it requires no great stretch of the 
smagination to regard Surrey as having 
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had all the worst of so profitless a deal. 
On the other hand, Key’s good fortune 
with the toss in the last half-dozen 
home fixtures was phenomenal, and the 
batting of the side has often reached a 
high standard. Abel, for the fourth 
season in succession, scored over 2,000 
runs in first-class cricket, and with 
Brockwell's aid laid the foundation of 
many a big innings. Indeed, the little 
Surrey man has played crisp, bright 
cricket, a great advance on his old 
methods. ‘‘Lobster” Jephson has 
thoroughly earned his place in the team 
as a careful batsman and invaluable 
change bowler, whilst Hayward’s great 
innings of 315 not out, against Lanca- 
shire, afforded him a welcome leg up. 
The bowling of Richardson and Lock- 
wood, in the return with Yorkshire, 
must also be numbered amongst the 
finest performances of the season, as on 
a simply perfect wicket the Yorkshire- 
men were sent to the rightabout for 78 
and 186 respectively. The real secret 
of Surrey’s comparative failure may be 
traced to the fact that a bad wicket has 
usually proved one too many for them. 

The Essex eleven have somewhat 
disappointed their supporters, though 
they may derive some consolation from 
their dual victory over Lancashire, a 
feat equalled by no othercounty. That 
was a fine effort of theirs in July to 
score the 336 runs set them by the 
Lancastrians in the last innings of the 

con de- 
feated Yorkshire early in June, had they 
not thrown away the game by a number 
of absurd mistakes in the field. What 
a sufferer Mead was on that day, and 
— he must have blessed some of his 
side. 

Last season’s champions, Lancashire, 
have beaten a hasty and undignified 
retreat. Throughout June they flat- 
tered the hopes of their admirers, and 
at one stage of the season could point 
to a record of six victories as against 
only one defeat, sustained at the hands 
of Warwickshire. Since then the 
wearers of the Red Rose have gone all 
to pieces. Tyldesley made a lot of 
runs for his county, and earned the 
distinction of being the first man to 
complete his 1,000 runs this season, 
whilst Cuttell has enhanced his reputa- 


tion, and probably there are no finer 
all-round professionals in England than 
the latter and Lockwood. Archie Mac. 
laren has been altogether out of luck, a 
sad blow for his county, apart from 
which, the Lancastrians could do with 
a stronger reserve, whilst the absence of 
Hallam through ill-health considerably 
weakened their attack. 

Of the other counties comparatively 
little need be said. J. R. Mason is to 
be congratulated on the vastly improved 
form the hop county has ven, and 
the great share he has played in their 
advance. Notts would be nowhere with- 
out the old stagers, the saviours of 
the side. According to the execrable 
system of scoring in vogue in the 
County Championship, the lacemen 
were bracketed senior wranglers with 
Yorkshire as late in the season as June 
29th, although the one club had gained 
but one victory as against the other’s 
record of nine successes. Gunn and 
Shrewsbury, those heroes of a hundred 
fights, continue among the most pro- 
minent figures in English cricket. The 
latter, it would appear, has quite shaken 
off the nasty spell of ill-health which 
clung to him so persistently a few sea- 
sons ago. For many weeks he headed 
the first-class batting averages, but his 
figures suffered in June through his 
being run out three times in succession. 
Some one had blundered. 

To get back for a moment to the 
month of May—a month of low scoring 
—reference should certainly be made to 
the agg eg of Shrewsbury and Gunn 
in the Notts-Sussex fixture. Facing a 
deficit of 80, the pair, while together, 
put on 241 runs—a marvellous perform- 
ance for men who have played for so 
many years. Shrewsbury has actually 
assisted his county since 1875. 

Warwickshire cricket has been mainly 
remarkable for the success which has at- 
tended the batting of W. G. Quaife, who 
this season headed the batting averages. 
The infinitely little ‘‘W. G.” was in 
irresistible form towards the commence- 
ment of August, and for over a fortnight 
defied all the bowling brought against 
him. There was no shifting Quaife, 
who actually subscribed.a break of 463 
runs without once losing his wicket. 
His slow and selfish play has, I fear, 
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more than orce been known to do his 
side more harm than good. Derbyshire 
can claim at least one quaint record. 
The largest total of the season was 
scored against them by Yorkshire, the 
second highest innings they themselves 
were responsible for. I refer to their 
645 against —? on August rst 
and 2nd, the highest score ever made 
in the history of the club. Chatterton, 
L. G. Wright, Davidson, and Storer 
stood in with a century apiece. 


Cc. 
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the old triple Blue, C. B. Fry. The 
cutting and driving of the old Oxonian 
are alike clean and hard, and there is no 
finer exponent of the brilliant school of 
cricket than Fry. He, too, can place 
the bowling to a nicety, and, like the 
Indian, is not averse to pulling a fast 
ball off the wicket and sending it on its 
mission to the boundary. Two perform- 
ances of the Sussex crack must suffice 
to give an idea of the character of his 
play. In the return between Sussex and 


From Photo by ©. Hawkins & Co., Brighton 


_ Ranjitsinhji’s absence from the cricket 
field has fallen little short of a national 
calamity. Englishmen had come to 
love the Indian Prince, and his great 
exhibitions of batting were ever regarded 
with wonder and admiration. He was 
the darling of the crowd and the back- 
bone of Sussex cricket, which county 
was left to bitterly feel his loss. But, 
fortunately for Sussex, a worthy suc- 
cessor has been found in the person of 


Middlesex at Brighton. Fry followed 
up his first innings of 108 with another 
grand effort, and when the closure was 
adopted he had achieved the distinction 
of scoring a second century in the match 
by means of another great innings of 
123 not out. A few weeks later, against 
Hampshire, he again almost accom- 
oe ma the double-century feat, contri- 
uting ‘99 and 133. 


No great surprise is occasioned by the 
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humble positions held by Hampshire 
and Leicestershire, but the Somerset 
men, who have performed so indiffer- 
ently, ought to have finished a few 
flights higher up. This brings us to 
the last rung of the Championship 
ladder ;_ but Saleen dismissing county 
cricket I should like to hazard the 
opinion that Worcestershire are quite 
as strong as several of the so-called 
first-class counties. Their play on 
more than one occasion has impressed 
me very favourably, and it must be ad- 
mitted that the Westerners haveemerged 
from their engagements with Yorkshire, 
Notts, Warwickshire, and Surrey 2nd 
XI. with honour. For so many seasons 
have they stood at the head of their 
own particular sphere that they cer- 
tainly merit promotion, and it would 
appear very short-sighted policy to over- 
look their claims. 

A few finishing touches and I have 
done. The inter-’Varsity match fell to 
Oxford by nine wickets, a capital per- 
formance on their part considering that 
the Cantabs led off with a score of 273. 
The losers were beaten all round, their 
batting, bowling, and fielding comparing 
very unfavourably with those of their 
opponents, the failure of Burnup and 
Jessop with the bat coming as a sad 

low to the Light Blues, who would 
have collapsed Snasther had Wilson’s 
strain seriously interfered with his bat- 
ting. In view of the disadvantages 
under which he laboured, Wilson’s 
performance must be reckoned a great 
one, and the Cambridge skipper’s aggre- 
gate of 351 runs in Inter-’ Varsity cricket 
constitutes a record, no other cricketer 
having notched so many runs in the 
series during his University career. For 
the winners, Eccles played a faultless 
innings, and, curiously enough, the 
centuries recorded in the match were 
the only ones registered on either side 
throughout the season. Usually a very 
different tale has to be told. That no 
Varsity man of the year took part in 
the Gentleman v. Players’ match speaks 
none too well for the quality of the 
’Varsity bowling. 

The Harrow and Eton fixture, which 
may be regarded in the relationship of 


-younger brother to the famous battle of 


the Blues, is another of those cricket 
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matches tastefully framed in a fashion 
plate, elaborately hung with blue 
streamers. Last season, owing to the 
matches since 1894 having been left un. 
finished, a long controversy raged as to 
the desirability of extending the fixture 
into one of three days. Good honest 
ink slinging, and plenty of it, marked 
the skirmish, the chief qualifications 
needed to enter the arena being a sub- 
lime ignorance of the subject. This 
season the fates were kind. Harrow 
won by nine wickets, and peace was 
once more restored. Considering that 
the Harrovians so easily defeated Eton, 
and that, time permitting, the latter 
eleven could not well have lost to 
Winchester, it is remarkable that at the 
close of their season not a member of 
the Harrow eleven was able to claim a 
batting average exceeding 17. In 18q7, 
when Harrow failed where Winchester 
succeeded, more than half the Harno- 
vians possessed better figures. 

It only remains to add that consider. 
able excitement was caused in June by 
the no-balling of C. B. Fry and Hop 
kins, and it would seem as though un- 
pires were at last waking up to a sense 
of their responsibility. So long x 
bowlers are not allowed to throw, % 


long ought throwing to be put dow § 


with an iron hand. An incalculable in- 
jury will be done to cricket if throwing 
ever becomes part and parcel of the 
game, as it reduces every one to much 
the same level, besides importing a 
altogether objectionable element _ inte 
the play. 

Cricket legislature moves slowly. 
Satisfaction may, therefore, be ex 
pressed that at an important meeting 
of the county representatives held on 
Monday, July 18th, it was decided thal 
a board should be formed to gover 
tuture test matches between England 
and Australia at home. Lord Hawke 
was mainly responsible for this excellent 
reform becoming law, and, as next 
season we shall have a visit from the 
Australians, there is nothing like getting 
your house in order. It is recognised 
that Englishmen have their work before 
them to wipe out the defeats sustained 
" Stoddart and his men in Australia. 

he issue will be eagerly followed by 
cricketers in both countries. 
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I, 


was noonday in San 
Antonio. The sun shone 
hotly down on the grey 
roofs of the town, on the 
towers and buttresses of 
theold chateau onthehill, 
on the smiling valley and the glittering 
river beneath. The plaza was almost 
deserted, save for a few loafers who 
hung about under the shadow of the 
arcades, surrounding it, and a few 
hawkers, old women for the most part, 
who sold oranges and bright coloured 
ribbons under the shade of the statue 
of Fernando D’Alcantara. Now and 
then the rumbling of some country 
cart, the music of women’s voices 
from the washhouses by the river, 
or the strumming of a guitar, broke 
the stillness for a moment, only to die 
away into silence. San Antonio was 
enjoying its daily siesta, and peace 
reigned supreme out of doors. 

But in the library of the castle peace 
was unknown that day. The heat with- 
out seemed to make not the slightést 
impression on those within the old 
chamber. A regular domestic war was 
in full progress. Standing in the midst 
of the room, with his right hand spread 
open, his left clenched by his side, his 
face livid with passion, stood old Don 
Pedro. Down on her knees at his side, 
clutching her lord’s wrist with both 





hands, her face upturned to his in an 
agony of grief and apprehension, far 
beyond the stage of tears, was his wife, 
Donna Isabella. Behind her stood her 
daughter Maria, her face buried in her 
handkerchief, sobbing convulsively. On 
a sofa, in the corner, sat the eldest son, 
Hernando, the heir to the property, 
a captain in the 98th Regiment, a 
sneer on his handsome face. In the 
midst of the room stood the principal 
actor in this domestic tragedy, his arms 
folded, his face pale, yet defiant, with a 
bitter smile outwardly but black rage 
within. It was a very old story this. 
some had been attached to a business 
ouse in Madrid, but had preferred 
riotous living to steady work. As a 
matter of fact there was much that was 
good in him at heart, but he was like 
thousands of other young men, careless 
and fond of pleasure. He had fallen 
into a very bad set at the capital, and, if 
he had only known it, would have had no 
more to say to those who called them- 
selves his friends, who borrowed his 
money—which he rarely got back—and 
lived at his expense generally. His 
companions were desirable neither from 
the social nor moral point of view. And 
yet Juan was too blind and foolish to 
comprehend this. Perhaps he might 
have made an effort to turn over a new 
leaf, and settle down into a respectable 
business man and member of society, 
had he not fallen under the influence of 
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a pretty and fascinating French actress, 
at that time visiting the Spanish capital. 
Mdlle Eugénie D’Entrecasteaux, née 
Mdlle Marie Bonhomme, was a person 
of a most dangerous character. Ex- 
ceedingly pretty and well dressed, she 
had travelled much, mixed with all 
classes, and was possessed of most 
charming and fascinating manners. She 
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‘ON HER KN&ES, AT HIS SIDE” 





was one of those people who have an 
outward appearance of good breeding to 
which they have no claim, and, more de- 
lusivestill, she gave people the appearance 
of a trustworthy friend. Before people 


had known her an hour they poured the 
secrets of their own, and the scandals 
of other people’s families into her atten- 


tive ears. Whether she was really inte- 
rested in this gossip it was impossible to 
tell. Outwardly there could not have 
been a more attentive listener; yet 
inwardly, in all probability, she regarded 
their stories as so many moves in the 
game. 

To say that Juan was fascinated by 
her, wonld be to put it very mildly. 
He adored her with all the strength and 
fervour of one born under a sunny sky. 
He made this woman, who was totally 
unworthy of the love of any good man, 
his queen and idol. He spared himself 
no expense to bind her to him, yet all 
the while he knew her heart was not 
his, however much she might flatter 
him with her lips. And now that he 
stood on his trial before his family, he 
felt that it was not himself who was 


D’Entrecas- 
He was but her counsel and 


defender. 
Yet, how had they known about her 


arraigned, but Eugénie 


teaux. 


existence? Indeed, how did they know 
about any of his doings at the capital ’ 
If ever he found out the man who had 
done this it would go hard with him 
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he thought, for he was in the prime of 
his vouth and knew himself to be 
strong. One by one his old sins came 
out from his father’s lips. He did not 
mind most of them so much if only Eugé- 
nie’s name could have been kept out of 
the tally. Yet, whilst he knew he could 
expect only bare justice from his father 
(for old Don Pedro had the ideas of the 
ancient Hebrews), there rose before his 
mind the image of another girl—tall 
and shapely, with wavy nut-brown hair 
and dark > th eyes, honest and fearless 
as the day, a maiden any man might be 
proud to have as his wife, of an 
aristocratic lineage as good as his own, 
and the heiress of broad acres—Donna 
Estrella Moraez, his cousin. The estates 
of Pedro D’Alcantara and Carlo Moraez 
adjoined each other, and the families 
had in the past so intermarried that 
they came to be regarded almost 
as one. And now that old Carlo 
Moraez was left a widower with an only 
daughter, he cast his eyes to the sons of 
his cousin. Both Hernando and Juan 


had free entry to the Chateau Moraez, 
the parents on both sides looking on 
this arrangement with favour. Yet 
this was the beginning of ill-feeling 


between the brothers. What chance 
had he, Juan argued, against his elder 
brother, the heir to his father’s property, 
the handsome and dashing army 
captain? Indeed, his father had often 
told him Estrella was not for him; and 
Juan was honest to the core, and, in 
spite of their disagreements, loved his 
brother dearly. He would willingly 
have stood aside, and let things take 
their natural course, but a quite unex- 
pected development — at least, so it 
seemed to these conservative fathers— 
appeared. This was no less a factor 
than the young lady’s affections. 

She had started with a fixed 
determination to marry neither brother, 
piqued at being, as she thought, driven 
into marriage against her will. She 
next took a violent dislike to Hernando, 
the intended suitor of the parents on 
both sides. That dashing officer 
advanced to the assault with a vigour 
most commendable in a soldier, but 
scarcely suitable for alover. Asa means 
of revenge and precaution, therefore, the 
lady started a violent flirtation with his 
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younger brother, for which, it must be 
confessed, the latter required no 
prompting. What began in play ended 
in earnest, and within a fortnight 
Estrella was madly in love with Juan. 
And he? He liked her, of course—as a 
cousin—and was even affectionate, but 
it was extremely doubtful if, with his 
heart given to another, he really cared 
for her as she did forhim. The French 
actress held his destiny, and the love of 
his cousin beat against his heart as 
waves against a cliff. 

And now he scarcely seemed to hear 
his father’s voice, his mother’s entreaties 
on his behalf, his sister’s sobs, his 
brother’s sneering looks and_ short 
laughs. He lived again his past life, his 
childhood at home, his schooldays and 
larks with friends, his business life in 
Madrid, and Eugénie. It all seemed to 
end with Eugénie—she was present 
in his thoughts awake or asleep. As in 
a dream he heard his father say, turning 
a deaf ear to his mother’s entreaties :— 

‘And now, Juan, I have said all I 
have to say, and I give you one last 
chance to clear yourself. Hitherto you 
have answered nothing, but that may 
be out of respect to me. Speak now, 
and if you can disprove these charges 
I shall be the first to ask your forgive- 
ness and receive you back again as my 
son. Only give the lie to these foul 
accusations.” 

There was a pitiful entreaty in these 
last words that went straight to the 
heart of his younger son, and a painful 
silence followed. 

‘Who do you suppose, sir, could 
have known about your life in Madrid,” 
continued the irate old man, ‘but one 
who knows your life here too, and 
understands to the full the extent of 
your double dealing with your family ? 
What would be the meaning of my 
promise to you just now if your accuser 
were not before you? Answer him, if 
you will.” 

The room seemed to swim before the 
young man’s eyes in the dead silence 
that followed. He had long had a 
suspicion of what he now knew as 
certainty, but the sudden and cruel 
revelation of it stunned him. He did 
not fall into a blind passion, or attempt 
theatrical tragedy or hysterical out- 
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bursts. With never a glance at the 
now livid face of his brother, he 
mastered himself with an effort, — 
forward, and looking his father full in 
the face, gave him his answer. 

**Sefior, I will not answer a word to 
this plot against me, for I can regard it 
in no other light. It is for no love of 
my brother that I do this, for all my 
affection for him has now been withered 
up. I only refrain from a scene from 
consideration for you, my mother and 
my sister. Bad as my sins are, I am at 
any rate a gentleman and have some 
sense of honour. As for my cousin, let 
her choose whom she will. She cannot 
choose me, for I shall never see my 
home again. If you were to beg me to 
stay, I would not after this. But you 
will not, for all that Hernando has told 
yn about my life in Madrid is true. 

love this woman, Eugénie D’Entre- 
casteaux, with my whole heart and 
soul. I have loved her in prosperity, 
and I will do so in adversity also, if she 
will let me. True also is it about my 
friends at the capital. They may have 
their faults, yet why should I be 
ashamed to own those as friends whom 
I have deliberately chosen as such? I 
know you will send me away, and in all 
probability I may never see any of you 
again; but I will not cringe to you, for 
I am of the blood of the Alcantaras, and 
I don’t think any of them ever knew what 
fear was. May you be happy in the 
love of your son Hernando, and his 
future wife, Donna Estrella Moraez. 
Farewell, my father.” 

Without a word Don Pedro pointed 
to the door with one hand, while with 
the other he kept back his wife. But 
the next instant a smothered cry of 
**Good-bye, my son,” followed by a 
quick movement, made Juan pause and 
look back in the very doorway. His 
father sat at his writing desk, his face 
buried in his hands, while beside him 
on either side knelt his mother and 
sister, trying to comfort him. His 
brother he could not see, but he knew he 
was still in the room, for the old library 
possessed but the one door he was 

oing out by. And never to the end of 
is life did the young man forget that 
scene, when, under the portraits of the 
old ancestors of his line, he saw the 


living picture of those nearest and 
dearest to him wrapped in hopeless 
grief for his sake. For a moment this 
icture drove all thoughts, even of his 
uture life, from his head ; then rousing 
himself with an effort, he collected his 
scanty effects, got his money from the 
town bank, and, after an affectionate 
farewell to his man Jaime, who almost 
— at parting with his young master, 
took the coach to Badajoz, and thence 
on by train to Madrid. 


Il. 


The sun sank down to rest behind a 
cumulus of blue-black cloud, a dull red 
globe of fire. Its parting rays lit up 
the mole of San Nicholas, and caught 
the wall of grim Morro Castle, making 
the windows gleam like burnished gold. 
Swiftly the hues faded from red-gold to 
magenta, from magenta to stone-grey, 
from stone-grey to the purple-black of 
night. Then as the light of nature 
sank to rest, man set out his feeble 
artificial lamps, from the great revolving 
light at the entrance to the harbour, to 
the mean gas-lamp in the slums of the 
great city, and gay Havana roused her- 
self once more for her nightly round of 
extravagance and pleasure. And away 
in the east the crescent moon was 
rising, pale and ghost-like, but gather- 
ing in brilliance and solidity, as she 
slowly wended her way in the track of 
the sun. 

A young man leaned against the 
pou of the Castle, one arm support- 
ing his head, the other carelessly cast 
over the side of the seawall, yet tightly 
grasping a crumpled letter in his hand. 
He was in the uniform of a trooper of 
one of those regiments of colonial 
mounted volunteers which Spain keeps 
employed as scouts and guerrillas in her 
constant warfare with her revolted 
subjects. Yet his bearing (for darkness 
hid his face) was of one who is born a 
gentleman. 

To the passers-by he seemed to have 
been watching the sunset, for he gazed 
as earnestly at it as the condemned 
criminal does at the daylight, when he 
is led out to die. Yet there was no per- 
ception in his glance. His thoughts 
were far away from the contemplation of 
nature. His letter alone seemed of inte- 
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rest to him. Now and again he would 
unfold it and read it through once more, 
poring over each word. The paper was 
crumpled and torn and thumb-marked, 
and was, moreover, dated fully a month 
back, yet he never appeared to lose his 
interest in it. The words seemed burnt 
into hisbrain. Once more nowhe read the 
missive which had wrecked his happiness 
for ever, and withered up the springs of 
his heart. 

“To Trooper Alova, 6th Mounted 
Cuban Volunteers, Barracks, Manzan- 
illo, near Havana, Cuba. (By West 
India Mail. ) 

“Sefior, —I write to tell you we 
must part for ever. Your cruelty 
to your family, your wicked life in 
Madrid, when you wilfully deceived 
me also, pretending, forsooth, that you 
loved me alone, when you said this to 
every woman you met — above all, 
your promises of marriage to me 
when all the while you were almost 
arranging the details of your wedding 
with your cousin, have estranged me 
utterly from you, and turned me into 
your bitterest enemy. Yet if in the 
future you desire to lead a better life, 
and bury your past sins behind you, I 
don’t think you can do better than try 
to follow the good example of that 
noble gentleman, affectionate son, and 
gallant officer, your brother. As for 
me, thank God, you have no power over 
me anylonger. I am married to a good 
man anda brave patriot. Yet, as my 
husband is a Cuban, and desirous of 
returning to his native land as soon as 
possible, I must warn you that if, unfor- 
tunately, we ever meet, we meet—and 
edly: utter strangers. I am no 
onger on the stage, so you need not 
attempt to seek me at a theatre at 
Havana or elsewhere.—Eugénie Nama- 
quon,” 

_The minutes rolled on and still that 
silent figure did not move. Down in 
the city was all noise and bustle, but up 
on the ramparts was the silence of the 
night. Save for the lapping of the 
Waves on the shore, and the tramp of 
the sentries on the walls, all was still. 
A clock struck half-past nine, and 
instantly, as if. all were connected by 
wire, others followed suit. A minute 
after and the big bell of the Cathedral 
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**THE YOUNG MAN LEANED AGAINST THE 
PARAPET OF THE CASTLE” 


tolled out its contribution, followed by 
the clang of smaller bells, calling the 
more pious-minded to evening prayer. 
A quick, firm step behind him made the 
young man half swing round, to receive 
a hearty clap on the back and an arm 
passed through his, as Pedro Guitterez, 
with a gay oe led his friend away to 
the city and life. 

“Come, Juan, camarado, has the 
beauty of the night possessed you, or 
that of Sefiorita Juanita, you shy dog? 
Here we both travel to the gay metro- 
polis to see old Carbajal and family, and 
you run off and leave me to bear the 
attack alone. It’s too bad of you. The 
pretty Juanita is annoyed, and says you 
are a sulky, disagreeable boy, and she 
won't speak to you any more—at least 
till you come to Havana again. And I, 
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amigo mio,” with a merry laugh and a 
bow, ‘‘I am favourite for to-night. See 
here!” and he held up a little black lace 
fan with coloured ribbons attached, 
“Ha! ha! you rascal, you have only 
played into my hands by your moon- 
gazing !” 

Juan smiled. ‘I am so sorry,” he 
said, ‘‘I hope you excused me to the 
Carbajals. fhe it was rude after all 
their kindness. But I was out of sorts 
to-night, and wanted to be alone. I 
never get a chance at Manzanillo. You 
understand ?” 

Pedro cast a quick, keen glance at his 
friend’s face. 

“* Perfectly,” he said gravely. They 
walked on in silence down the Castle 
steps and out by the Calle del Morro 
into the bustling city beneath. The 
hour was late, and few people were 
about either on the boulevards or the 
fashionable plazas. Their uniforms (for 
Pedro was in the same regiment as 
Juan) created no attention, for soldiers 
were common enough in Havana in that 
disturbed time. Half-way across the 
Cathedral Square Juan looked at his 
watch. 

*‘Come, Pedro, we must hurry up, if 
we want to catch the last train to Man- 
zanillo. We have only twenty minutes 
to do it in. No time to go back to the 
Carbajals to-night.” 

They quickened their steps towards 
the station. About two minutes’ walk 
from it they passed the corner of the 
central police station, and a man in the 
police uniform tumbled into them. 

“*Ah,” he panted, relief in his tone, 
‘* pardon, sefiors, but this is a most fortu- 
nate meeting ——” 

“‘H’m, mighty unfortunate, I should 
say, as regards time lost, and physically 
rather damaging; curse the fool,” 
muttered Pedro, solto voce. 

**___. You are guerrilla men, I see, 
and we want any we can get of that 
branch of the service to-night. We have 
practically only infantry of the line in 
the city nowadays.” 

““What is the matter?” said Juan 
shortly. 

** Rebels,” growled the police officer, 
“a band of about half-a-dozen, with one 
of their leaders and his wife, makin 
their way out from the city through the 
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loyal country to the insurgents near 
Holguin. They landed near Cardenas 
about a week ago and were traced here 
but disappeared somewhere in the slums. 
In hiding among those cursed  recon- 
centrados, I suppose. Why they ever 
came here at I can’t imagine.” 

Ah,” said both his listeners in a 
breath, ‘“‘so you want us to help arrest 
them, eh?” 

‘* Exactly,” was the answer, “all good 
cavalry men are needed. We have in- 
formation that they intend leaving the 
city by the Hispaniola Gate at half-past 
twelve to-night. They have stolen 
uniforms and horses from the &th 
Cavalry, quartered in barracks here, and 
the scorpions have got the pass and 
counterword for the night. The 
Captain-General has just given the order 
for their arrest, and will be mad if they 
get away, and you know we police are 
not in sufficient force to spare any man 
out of the city by night, even if we were 
allowed to send any out. Moreover, 
General Weyler won't let any of the Sth 
waste their energies in trapping such 
jackals at this hour.” 

“But why not arrest them at the 
gate ?” said Juan quietly. 

‘*We have thought of that, but it is 
better not. The city is honeycombed 
with treason, and there might be a 
dangerous riot if these wolves gathered 
in sufficient force. In fact, they might even 
make things unpleasant for the authori- 
ties, which wouldn’t do at all. No, the 
arrest, to be successful, must be made 
on the Santiago main road, and at least 
six miles from the city. We have 
already got Sergeant Lopez, of the 4th 
Guerrillas, and three of his men; you 
two make six, and we hope to get a mai 
or two more before half-past eleven, 
at which time you must leave the 
city by the Bahia Honda Gate, and 
make a detour round till you reach the 
Santiago road, where you must look out 
for a suitable ambush yourselves. The 
rendezvous, then, is the Western Gate, at 
a quarter-past eleven ; you will get your 
mounts, pistols, and ammunition, givet 

ou there, so there is plenty of time 

fore you. You had better come inside 
now, and receive your final instruc: 
tions.” 

“Indeed,” said Pedro, sarcastically, 
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“but since your fine plan seems likely 
to make us miss our last train to Man- 
zanillo, and as we, in that case, will 
probably get into a scrape with our own 
officers, perhaps you will kindly take 
all responsibility.” 

“Oh! you are Manzanillo men. 
Certainly, of course, we will wire down 
the line as soon as possible. Your 
colonel will certainly overlook your 
being out to-night if in the service of 
your country.” 

“Why can’t the police do their own 
dirty work?” muttered Pedro, as they 
followed the officer. ‘‘ Fighting rebels 
is all very well in the field, but hunting 
them down like rats in the dark is not 
soldiers’ work.” 

Inside they received minute in- 
structions for appearing at the Western 
Gate in an hour and a-half, as well as 
a written explanation to be delivered to 
their colonel, signed by the Commis- 
sioner of Police himself. They were to 
place themselves under the orders of 
Sergeant Lopez for the night, and 
would find their horses and arms waiting 
inside the gate. Now that they had 
got over their chagrin at not getting 
back to their comrades in barracks, and 
had obtained a written order exculpating 
them from the consequences of staying 
out the night, they felt in better spirits, 
and rather looked forward to the excite- 
ment of a sensational night arrest. 

“Perhaps it is a better chance of 
promotion than we should get in actual 
war, Pedro. People seem to remember 
these sort of services better than they 
do deeds done in the thick of a fight. 
I wonder who these leaders are? I 
did not know any prominent rebels had 
come into the country lately——” 

“Nor I, camarado, but the foxes al- 
ways manage to get in somehow. I for 
one shan’t be sorry to have a fling at 
them. These jackals never stand up to 
a fair fight, but blaze away at one 
behind rocks and bushes. It will be 
fine to catch some of them after their 
own fashion.” 

An hour afterwards they were slowly 
wending their way towards the Bahia 
Honda Gate. The streets were nearly 
deserted, and the moon was high in the 
heavens. A few belated passers-by 
hurried homewards, the men with their 


coats buttoned and the collars up ; the 
women with their mantillas wrapped 
closely round them, for the night was 
cold. Half-an-hour’s quick walking and 
the dark outline of the gate was before 
them. A groupof half-a-dozen troopers 
in the uniforms of the 4th Mounted 
Volunteers and 8th Cavalry (these last 
—two in number—had taken ‘“ French 
leave” from barracks) were seated 
motionless as statues on their horses. 
Between them, held by two of their 
number, were two other animals saddled 
and bridled. 

“Hurry up, camarados, you are late,’ 
said the sergeant, gruffly, as the new- 
comers were provided with arms and 
ammunition, and assisted to mount. 
““We have not much time to spare if 
we mean to catch the rascals to-night. 
Open the gate, corporal, and let us 
out, and good-night to you.” 

** Good night and good luck ” was the 
answer, as the great gate swung open, 
to shut again with a sullen clang the 
moment they were through. They rode 
on in silence along the Bahia road under 
the bright moonlight till they left the 
city lights behind them. Then about 
two and a-half miles out the sergeant 
turned down a side road to the left, his 
troop following him obediently. Thence 
into another small road on the left, and 
out of this again into a grassy glade 
covered with young cactus plants and 
wage J pear. They followed the glade 
or about a mile, and then, climbing a 
ridge, found themselves on a downward 
slope, bare and wind-swept, with only a 
few tall feathery palms scattered about 
at intervals of some forty yards apart. 
Half-a-mile on they sighted their goal 
gleaming white in the moonlight, and 
ten minutes afterwards they emerged 
on the high road. 

“Now, my fine fellows,” said the 
sergeant, critically, ‘“‘we shall have to 
look sharp if we want to get all our 
arrangements completed before our 
guests arrive. The wood yonder must 
be our spot. We had better dismount 
first—now then [when this had been 
done} su you two 8th men tether 
and feed horses from the meal-bags, 
and see that they don’t neigh. Line 
men,” he muttered, aside, ‘‘are best in 
the reserve on an occasion like this. 
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Olmedan, ane, (aloud) take your 
carbines, and go higher up the road till 
you come to a clump of cocoa palms on 
the left and cactus bushes on the right. 
Hide there. Alvarado, you must come 
with me. You two,” turning to Juan 
and his friend, ‘‘go down the road and 
take up your post in that wood down 
there, one on each side. Now then, go, 
and be quick, especially you two 6th 
men, and remember—and you, too, 
Olmedan and Jerez—that we in the 
middle begin the attack. It is your 
duty to close in on either side. The 
birds must not escape.” 

Pedro and Juan walked slowly down 
the road to the wood, as the sergeant 
had ordered them. A dead _ silence 
reigned; not a breath of wind stirred 
the branches above them; only the 
occasional rustle of a tree-snake and the 
continuous humming of the grass- 
hoppers broke the stillness. The moon 
was at her highest, lighting the sur- 
rounding landscape with a vague, weird 


‘“*HE SIGNALLED TO PEDRO ” 





glow, but ever and anon hidden behind 
the small fleecy clouds which raced up 
from the south-west, presaging a storm 
to come. An hour or more of waiting 
passed, and Juan was beginning to 
think of other things, when the faint 
dull clatter of horses’ hoofs caught his 
ears. He immediately signalled to 
Pedro, across the road, by waving his 
handkerchief twice, a sign they had 
agreed on. The horses were yet far off, 
for the night being still, they could be 
heard at a great distance. Though they 
came rapidly nearer, it was fully a quarter 
of an hour before the six riders, attired 
in the uniform of the 8th Hussars, were 
seen coming round a bend in the road, 
At last they were abreast of them, with 
the moonlight glittering on their scab- 
bards and acoutrements, but their faces 
in shadow. Juan and Pedro let them 
pass, awaiting the sergeant’s whistle to 
close in from the rear. A moment later 
and the whistle sounded, followed by 
startled shouts and a couple of shots— 
and confused cries. The 
friends started up to 
follow, but owing to the 
bend in the road could 
not see the struggle. 
Suddenly they heard the 
clatter of hoofs, and tw 
of the riders dashed at 
full gallop round the 
corner. They evidently 
did not see these last 
two enemies, who kept 
along in the shade at the 
side of the road. 

““Now, Julio,” called 
out the foremost, a small, 
slight man, ‘back t 
Havana as hard as we 
can go. These cursed 
Spaniards will never 
think we have turned in 
our tracks. Our un 
forms will let us through 
the gates, and as we cal 
say we are on urgent 
public business, we are 
not likely to be stopped. 
Our friends in the capital 
will hide us till Swe can 
get out again. Those 
poor fellows back yonder 
are past our help, I fear.’ 
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“Ah, yes,” growled the other, a burly, 
thick-set man, ‘‘ you are right, Eugénie. 
I suppose we are in for another spell of 
that filthy pig-sty. Curse the Dons, say 
[!—Hulloa, who are these?” 

Juan had hesitated for a moment as 
the voice of the leading rider had 
reached his ear, and for an instant he 
grew pale with a sudden foreboding. 
The next moment he leapt forward and 
seized the horse’s bridle, ‘* You’d best 
surrender without a struggle, Sefior,” 
he said quietly, ‘‘ escape is impossible.” 

“Ah!” came in the tones he knew so 
well, though in the uncertain light, and 
the plunging of the horse he could not 
see her face, ‘‘I suppose so; I am in 
our hands, Sefior.” Thank God, she 
had not recognised him! But for how 
long could he keep her in ignorance? 
He must hand over his prisoner to the 
sergeant without delay, and beg per- 
mission to form one of the rearguard on 
the return journey. Meanwhile Pedro 
had succeeded in stopping the other 
horseman, and egg? ar covered them 
with his revolver, Pedro made them 
dismount, and tied their hands securely 
behind them with whipcord. A moment 
later, and the rest of the party cantered 
round the corner—three prisoners se- 
curely bound in the centre, while a rider- 
lesshorse led behind by oneofthetroopers, 
with splashes of blood on the pan Fy 
showed the fate of the fourth. The 
sergeant and Alvarado, who was binding 
up his arm with a piece of cloth, rode in 
front, the two men of the 8th on either 
side, and the other two, with the horse 
of the dead man, behind—a strange 
cavalcade, which seemed out of place 
amidst the calm and peace of nature. 

“Well done, you two!” called out the 
sergeant cheerily, taking in affairs at a 
glance, “‘ You had better put your cap- 
tures in front. I fancy they are the 
leaders of this party.” 

a. Mey we ride behind, sergeant ?” 

“Behind! I had intended to send 
you on ahead to the city with the news. 
But if you like, Olmedan and Jerez 
shall go. But if you are in the rear 
you will have to look after that horse. 
The scoundrels have stolen him, like 
the others, from the cavalry stables, and 
we must bring them all in if we can. 
Now then, my sons,” to the other two, 


‘oft with you, and make them keep 
that Hispaniola Gate open for us, if they 
don’t want a night attack in force.” 
And the sergeant laughed grimly at his 
own jest, for this rough and taciturn 
man felt he had done one of the best 
jobs in his life that night, and so thought 

e had a right to be cheerful. 

After the advance guard had cantered 
off, a silence fell over the party The 
captors felt the reaction of fatigue after 
the excitement they had gone through, 
and each of them had had a hard day’s 
work in addition. But for the captives 
it was the silence of despair. Almost 
had they touched the cup of liberty at 
last, an to find it dashed from their 
lips. They well knew that death was 
the only measure dealt out to rebels 
caught with arms in their hands ; and 
they could not even hope for a chance 
to escape. A day or two in the guard- 
room prison, an hour of mental torture 
before the military tribunal—a farce, as 
far as a fair trial was concerned—a few 
days, or perhaps only hours, in the 
dungeons of the Morro, a short walk 
blindfolded into the courtyard, and all 
their joys and sorrows would be over 
for ever. Conversation was foolish and 
a waste of time to men in their situa- 
tion. 

**Why ever did you ask leave for us 
to form the rearguard, Juan?” said 
Pedro, a little curious. 

“Oh! I was thinking they might 
mistake us for deserters if we dashed 
into the city at this hour. They can 
see we are of the 4th, and they know 
none of that regiment is quartered at 
Havana.” 

Pedro laughed. 
drily. 


** Perhaps,” he said 
What was the matter with Juan 
to-night ? 

They had dropped behind the rest of 
the party, who were now out of sight. 
ea was leading the riderless horse on 


is right side. Suddenly a loud shout 
arose, followed by three or four shots, 
and Juan dropped the bridle he was 
holding in sheer astonishment, which 
the frightened animal immediately 
took advantage of by turning tail 
down the road behind at top speed. 
Then came a wild galloping of horses, 
and the two riders bem had been instru- 
mental in capturing came galloping 
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madly round the corner, followed b 
the sergeant and his fidus achates, Al- 
varedo, who was lurching like a drunkard 
in his saddle. 

‘Stop them,” roared Lopez, “ they 
have stolen a pistol and a carbine, and 
have shot Alvaredo into the bargain.” 

It seemed like a dream as they dashed 
to meet them under that white and 
glaring moonlight. Juan was only con- 
scious of a small, slim figure, holding a 
clubbed musket aloft. His hand, that 
had never shaken during three months’ 
warfare and hard life in the island, 


trembled like that of an old man. Into 
his ear came in soft tones, 

“You would not shoot a woman, 
Sefior.” His pistol exploded harmlessly 
in the air, followed by two pistol shots 
at his side, and a cry in a voice he knew 
well, as Pedro Guitterez, as true a 
friend and comrade as man ever had, fel] 
headlong from his horse on to the hard 
road, and just as he realised with relief 
that his pistol had not touched her, 
came a sickening blow on his head, a 
vision of rushing riders, and the sound 
of horses’ hoofs, and then—oblivion. 


A SICKENING BLOW ON THE HEAD AND THEN OBLIVION” 


(To be continued ). 
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i. 


THERE is a rumour in the air 
That snow is marching on the town: 
The world’s face puckers in a frown, 
And smiles‘and cheery words are rare. 
But you, my dear, go by as though 
It were a joy to meet the snow. 


I note your coat is trimly furred 
About your wrists and throat and breast ; 
Your face peeps from a soft, warm nest— 
You dainty, dainty little bird! 
But, lo! against this bitter gale 
You do not deign to don a veil. 


I wonder, darling, why it is 
That this North Wind should pierce me through, 
And in the same breath fly to you 
With nothing sterner than a kiss— 
A kiss that comes, a kiss that goes, 
And leaves on either cheek a rose. 


Well, I have seen a rose in June— 
First of a first glad Summer day ; 
And I have watched a late rose stray 
Into the Autumn’s afternoon : 
But you have roses, O my sweet, 
That blossom in the wintry street ! 


II. 


We two have found much gladness in the year 
Whose door e’en now swings to against our lives, 
But not against our hearts; for joy survives 
Like the sweet perfume in an atmosphere 
Where dead rose-leaves still breathe of Summer cheer. 
No dust shall gather on the dear archives 
Of those past months, for Love somehow contrives 
To keep fair records of each laugh and tear. 


How we remember! Say, have we forgot 
A single sigh, a solitary kiss, 

One glad chance-meeting, or one lonely thought ? 
Nay; and I thank God for these memories. 
Had we a grief? Ah, then, beloved, this, 

Our year’s fair page, looks fairer for the blot! 


J. J. Be. 
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CASTLE OF LINDERHOF 


The Royal Bavarian Castles 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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is just twelve years since the 
unfortunate King Ludwig II., 
of Bavaria, ended his life by 
drowning himself in the Lake 
of Starenberg, but his memory 
lives still vividly amongst the people 
who loved him so dearly and devotedly 
in spite of his strange eccentricities. A 
church is now in course of erection in 
the park of the Castle of Berg where 
the deposed sovereign spent his last 
days in actual imprisonment, and where 
he rushed into the water on that ~— 
evening of the 13th of June, 1886. He 


had no further desire to live after he 
had been deprived of regal power. His 
name and fame will never die, and the 
monuments erected in accordance with 
his love for beauty, magnificence and 
the romantic, which he himself conceived 
and left behind him, the mountain castles 
in the Bavarian Highlands, are a solid 
and lasting memorial of his love for the 
sublime. 

Since Bayreuth has become a musical 
centre through the biennial perform- 
ances there of Wagner’s grand operas, 
since the stream of pilgrims has been 
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directed to Oberammergau every tenth 
year in order to see the Passion play, 
Bavaria has indeed become a much fre- 
quented resort of travellers, especially 
of the Anglo-Saxon race; and this is 
not to be wondered at when one con- 
siders the art treasures accumulated in 
her capital, and the nature-treasures 
offered by highly picturesque mountain 
and lake scenery. And there is another 
point which should not be 
overlooked and which makes 
this district so inviting, it is 
the fact that the Bavarian 
Highlands have not lost as 
yet their rural and primitive 
aspect, and have not accepted 
in any sense the undesirable 
customs of show places where 
fashionable people congregate 
more for the sake of mode 
than for rest from the turmoil 
of town life. 

The hotel accommodations 
throughout the country are 
exceptionally good, and the 
travelling facilities are many 
and inexpensive. The great 
royal castles may be visited 





and can be seen thoroughly 
for a small fee (one shilling). 


The principal ones are the 
feudal pile of Neuschwanstein, 
the romantic Linderhof and the 
magnificent ‘Castle or Palace 
of Herrenchiemsee; the re- 
maining ones are small and 
less important, although inter- 
esting on account of their 
isolated situation on mountain 
peaks or in the midst of deep 
forests. The Castle of Berg, 
which is within an easy dis- 
tance of Munich, is charmingly 
placed on the shore of a pic- 
turesque lake of some preten- 
sion, on which is also to be 
found the home of the girlhood or the 
late Empress Elisabeth of Austria, 
the life-long friend of the late Ludwig 
II. The edifice is surrounded by a 
well-wooded park, gently sloping down 
to the lake. The Castle is rather 
small and much simpler than the other 
regal residences, but it is so closel 
connected with the youth and deat 
of the unfortunate monarch, that 
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every visitor to the neighbourhood 
feels a great desire to see it with the 
actual place where the dead body of the 
Prince was found in a depth of only 
three feet of water. The spot is marked 
by a stone cross erected in the water, 
and a simple monument on the path 
where the King turned off into the lake. 

The most magnificent work conceived 
and carried out by Ludwig II. is the 





rHE CASTLE OF BERG 


Castle of Herrenchiemsee, a veritable 
Bavarian Versailles. The palace is in 
the style of the Italian Renaissance, and 
is adorned and furnished in the richest 
and most extravagant way. There isa 
great display of fine statuary, and espe- 
cially pemnakable are two groups forme: 
of natural rock and beautiful bronze 
figures which stand in front of the prin- 
cipal facade of the chateau, The foun- 
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THE ROYAL 





tain, which stands some distance off in 
front, is alsoa work of art of the highest 
rank. 

The most fitting name for Linderhof 
is the word used in German—‘‘ Wald- 
schloss,” viz., forest castle, for it is built 
in the midst of thickly-wooded moun- 
tains, and adorned with most artistic 
and select statuary, and the ornamental 
waters, fountains, grottoes, terraces, 
white marble stairs, etc., are indescrib- 
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BAVARIAN CASTLES 








visits it will ever repent of having taken 
the journey ; the visit leaves behind it a 
lasting impression upon the beholder— 
the impression of melancholy beauty. 
In visiting these haunts of the Royal 
builder one need not spend much time, 
if one is limited in thisrespect. It may 
be done comfortably in three days, 
making Munich the centre or head- 
quarters ; but where time is no object, 
the many excursions which may be 
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MONUMENT IN THE PARK OF BERG 


ably beautiful. The so-called Blue 
Grotto is constructed to resemble the 
natural grotto of Capri, and in it there 
is an artificial lake, on which sails an 
automaton swan. This cave alone has 
cost more than {60,000 to complete. It 
would be a difficult task to describe all 
the beauties and objects of interest of 
this exquisite palace. No one who 


made in the neighbourhood, the lovely 
wild lake and mountain scenery, in the 
midst of which one may find repose and 
quiet, will richly repay a longer sojourn 
in this wonderland, with its fairy castles 
and forest palaces. 

The king’s state bedroom at Herren- 
chiemsee, with the bed itself, and his 
,savourite drawing-room at Linderhof, 
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are masterpieces of decorative art of 
the time of Louis XIV. We include 
in our illustrations a master-piece in 
bronze and marble, which may be 
seen in the lofty hall in the former 
palace, and a portion of the winter 
garden, built upon the roof of the 
royal residence in Munich, which 
represents a tropical palm and fern 
forest, with an artificial lake large 
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enough to allow of boating on its 
waters. 

King Ludwig was at Neuschwanstein 
when Leteeined of his deposition, and 
was taken thence to Berg, which was 
chosen by the doctors as less likely to 
foster the king’s eccentricities. ‘ 

He only survived his fall a few days; 
life had become unbearable to him under 
these conditions. 


BRONZE PEACOCK IN THE HALL OF CASTLE OF HERRENCHIEMSEE. 
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BY CHALONER LYON 


HUTTON MITCHELL 
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I. 


Good Master Death! be pitiful I pray, 
Stretch forth thy hand, that I may surely die. 
For to myself, I needs must say alway, 
Mine own hands dug this pit wherein I lie. 


HILIP DESPARD read aloud 
3] the lines he had just written. 
**You fool!” he said softly ; 
“You utter fool!” 

He was seated on an out- 
lying bastion of the ruined castle of 
Kaiserstein. At his feet lay the little 
town with its red-tiled roofs and 
narrow stone-built streets; while 
around and beyond, field followed field 
over the wide plain until the pine-clad 
rampart of the Taunus hills shut in 
the view. It was six o’clock in the 
afternoon, and the August sun still 
shone brightly. Everything was very 
quiet; the warm stillness was only 
broken by the shrill chirping of the 
grasshoppers in the coarse herbage 
around him, and the far-oft creaking of 
a bullock-wain from the village below. 

He drew a letter from his pocket and 
opened it. He had read it so many 
times each day during the past week 


that he could have repeated it word 
for word, for it was very short. 

“TIT am writing,” it began abruptly, 
**to say I know all—your conscience will 
tell you what. Do not write or follow 
me, it could do no good. Good-bye. 

** GERTRUDE.” 

‘My conscience will tell me!” he 
mused. ‘*God knows it has sat in 
judgment upon me often enough in 
the past, but it has nothing to urge 
against me on her behalf, except that I 
ought never to have sought to link her 
life with mine. Well! ioe two years it 
has been a pleasant dream, but the 
awakening is very bitter.” 

The evening shadows gloomed and 
lengthened on the tree-tops before him, 
and still he lingered. 

‘She was weary of me,” he thought. 
‘‘IT don’t wonder. I used to marvel 
how she, young and beautiful— my 
God! how beautiful—could take an 
interest in me, one of life’s failures, a 
man without purpose or ambition, 
content to see himself passed in the 
race by those he knew to be his inferiors 
in talent and knowledge. Yet how 
brave she was, how she encouraged me 
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to bear failure and disappoint- 
ment by her loving trust in my 
ultimate success. And yet it 
was only a whim after all. I 
suppose the idea of rescuing 
something appealed to her 
woman’s heart, a sort of moral 
slumming. So, when the suc- 

cess began to come, the charm 
departed; it was not me she 
loved, but the glory of saving 

a soul alive. Probably that 
German-American friend of hers 

has, raked up or invented some 

tale of my past, and Gertrude 

has caught at it as an excuse for 

giving me up.” 

The sun went down, the 
twilight came and departed, the 
stars shone out in the blue depths 
of the summer night as he sat 
there. He recalled how letter 
after letter, written as it seemed 
to him with his very heart’s 
blood, had remained unanswered, 
and a feeling of despair took possession 
of him. 

“I was not worthy,” he said bitterly. 
‘*But, oh my beautiful lost darling, if 
you had once been mine, I would have 
so surrounded you with love that I 
would have forced you to care for me.” 

A bat flickered round him in erratic 
circles, once so closely that it nearly 
brushed his cheek ; and the low hooting 
of an owl alone broke the stillness 
around him. The idea of the hotel, 
with its crowd of noisy tourists, was 
insupportable to him. He _ rolled 
himself in a rug he had brought to sit 
on, and nestled against a stone pier. 
Then, little by little the peace of the 
summer night seemed to take possession 
of his soul, and presently he slept. 


II. 

“Here!” cried Philip Despard, start- 
ing to his feet; ‘‘ What is it? Who 
called me ?” 

There was no answer. The night 
wind blew coolly on his face, and a 
distant clock, with deliberate resonance, 
struck twelve. 

‘‘I must have been dreaming,” he 
thought, ‘‘ for I could have sworn that 
some one called me.” 

There is but one road from the castle 
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** HE WAS SEATED ON AN OUTLYING BASTION’ 


to the town of Kaiserstein, and to reach 
it from the place where he had been 
sitting it was necessary to pass alonga 
vaulted passage through the castle 
itself. As this passage winds consider- 
ably, it is gloomy in broad daylight, and 
at night it is quite dark. But Despard 
had trodden it so often that he now 
entered it confidently, though the en- 
veloping blackness seemed to close in 
upon him with a sense of weight and 
pressure. The path began to descend, 
and he knew that another minute would 
show him the stars shining at the end 
of the tunnel-like passage. But the 
slope of the descent became steeper, 
and putting out his arms he found that 
he could touch the walls on either side 
—an impossibility in the wide, main 
passage in which he had thought him- 
self. How he had missed his way he 
could not imagine, and he was about to 
retrace his steps when his advancing 
foot seemed to step into nothingness ; 4 
violent effort to save himself was un- 
successful, and the next instant he was 
sliding feet foremost down a steep in- 
cline, accompanied by a shower of 
stones and loose earth. Then came a 
violent blow on his head and the loss o! 
consciousness. 

When he came to himself he was 
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lying on his back on the ground. Above 
his head he could see the shining of the 
stars, but all around him was the 
plackest gloom. He sat up feeling sore 
and dizzy, but a few cautious move- 
ments showed him no bones were broken. 
He had evidently fallen into some under- 
ground dungeon, and his first care was 
to see if he could not ny from it by 
climbing + the opening he had fallen 
through. That he soon found was im- 

ssible, the sides were too steep, and 
™ saw that unless he could find some 
other way out he must wait where he 
was until daylight. Another thing per- 
plexed him; he could hear the sound of 
running water, far off, indeed, but un- 
mistakable. 

He felt in his pockets : his silver vesta- 
case was full of wax matches, and he 
had a London newspaper which he had 
brought to read. He made his way to 
the nearest wall and cautiously began 
his explorations. As he moved, the 
sound of water he had heard became 
clearer and more distinct with every 
step, and, acting on some half-conscious 
impulse, he dropped on his hands and 
knees. Well for him he did so, for a 
few steps further his hand slipped on 
the edge of the stone pavement, which 
suddenly stopped there. The sound of 
the running water was very clear now ; 
he could hear it swirling and rushing 
down below. 

He struck a match, and lighting a 
torch of crumpled paper proceeded to 
investigate his position. 

He found himself on the edge of a 
deep fusse or chasm, about eighteen feet 
wide, which ran from wall to wall of the 
dungeon. The sides were smooth and 
straight as if cut out of the solid rock, 
the depth too great for him to estimate ; 
and at the bottom flowed the rapid 
torrent which he had heard. The end 
wall of the dungeon formed its further 
boundary, rising up straight to the 
vaulted roof, without even a ledge at 
the floor level. As the burning paper 
flared up before going out, he fancied he 
could see something like an opening in 
the wall on the other side. Crawling 
along the edge of the fosse until he 
thought he had reached the spot, he 
once more lit a paper torch, and held it 
as far across the blackness as he could. 
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Sure enough there was a doorway in the 
wall opposite, and in it a flight of steps 
leading upward. For a moment the 
idea of escape by jumping the fosse 
flashed across his mind, but the steps 
were so narrow and broken that he felt 
it would be madness to attempt it. 
There seemed to be some sort of draw- 
bridge fastened up against the further 
wall; but it was worked from the other 
side and useless to hirh. He must wait 
until the morning light brought back the 
old custodian, who would hear his shouts 
and find some way to release him. So 
he made his way back to the place where 
he had fallen, and sat down; while his 
mind went back automatically to the 
subject which ever occupied his 
thoughts, sleeping and waking—his love 
for Gertrude Barton. 

Then once more he stretched himself 
on the mental rack, again he tasted the 
bitterness of disappointed love, the 
aching sense of the emptiness of life. 
He tried to be cynical. ‘She is like 
other women,” he told himself ; ‘let her 
go!” Straightway his heart answered, 
‘‘She is the only woman,”—and he 
knew it spoke truly. His love had been 
his religion, the rock upon which he had 
rested as on a sure foundation. How 
could he worship at an empty shrine, 
how build on the shifting sand when the 
broken shards of his life lay around 
him? 

Another revulsion of feeling succeeded. 
Was he not a fool after all to take the 
matter so seriously? Did not lovers 
always fall out ? 

“‘T have done no wrong,” he told him- 
self ; ‘‘it must all come right in time if— 
if she loves me.” 

‘**She does not love you.” 

The words were spoken, but there 
was no sound of speech ; Philip Despard 
did not hear them uttered, he felt them. 
And he knew that it was no part of his 
own nature which thus answered his 
own question. He felt no fear, scarcely 
any surprise. 

““Who are you?” he asked aloud, 
‘‘and how do you know?” 

‘I know—because I know,” was the 
reply. ‘And it is well she does not 
love you; well for her, well for you. A 
man must reap that which he has sown 
—and you, what have you sown?” 
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“It is not too late,” said Philip 
Despard. 

‘“*Not too late for some men,” came 
the unspoken answer, ‘‘not too late for 
you if she loved you, if your strength of 
will had not been sapped by years of 
self-indulgence. Not too late ten years 
ago. Now, it is too late. 

‘I am the true friend,” the silent 
voice went on, ‘‘who comes to every 
man at the crisis of his life. To some 
men I should urge renewed effort. But 
to you I say—it is my iast word—cease 
to struggle against the fate which you 
have wrought for yourself, cease to hope 
for what can never be yours. Why 
drag on a lengthening chain, looking 
backward with remorse, looking forward 
with despair, when escape is so easy ?” 

The cold, emphatic sentences came to 
Despard like a decree of fate. The idea 
of suicide aroused no horror, no repug- 
nance in his mind. For many years he 
had kept before him the possibility of 
such an ending, neither desiring it or 
dreading it, only feeling a drear 
comfort in the thought that when life 
became too barren of outlook he could 
always draw aside the curtain which 
veiled this short cut to forgetfulness. 
Had not the time come to do it now? 
He must think. 

Two alternatives stood out clearl 
before him. If Gertrude Barton still 
loved him, he was eager to live, knowing 
that her love would give him the power 
to fight victoriously the battle of life. 
If not, if the silent voice had spoken 
truly, if she did not love him, then he 
needed no mysterious visitant to tell him 
that a few months would see him once 
more the nerveless creature, incapable of 
sustained effort, he remembered so well 
and despised so bitterly. Sooner than 
sink again into that death in life, he 
would drop quietly into the dark gulf 
before him, and the rushing water 
would keep his secret for ever. 

Did she love him ? 

‘*No!” he cried, ‘‘a thousand times 
no! Love is kind and pitiful and 
forgiving, and she is hard and cold as 
the live rock. I know—for I have 
loved.” 

He twisted up several pieces of r 
and lighted nical them. PHe had Ln 
thing to do before the end came. He 





took two letters from his pocket—one 
which he had read the evening before, 
and another in the same handwriting, 
It, too, was very short, only a few words 
of thanks for some flowers he had sent, 
But it began, ‘‘ My dear Philip,” it was 
signed ‘* Your own true Gertie;” and as 
the flame scorched and blackened the 
well-known characters, he winced as if 
his own flesh had been burnt. 

There was yet something to do, and 
he shrank from doing it. From his 
pocket-book he took a photograph of a 
girl. Twice he held it to the flames, 
and twice he withdrew it to press it 
passionately to his lips. As he gazed 
at the face he loved so well, the lips 
seemed to his fancy to waver and break 
into a smile, and once more the love- 
light glowed in the steady eyes. 

**T cannot do it,” he muttered, ‘ it is 
all that remains to me of my dream of 
heaven, and I will take it with me to 
hell. Come!” 

He spoke as if addressing some one; 
then, moving forward, stood on the edge 
of the fosse. 

“Good-bye, dear one !” he whispered, 
**you will never know how I loved you. 
Good-bye!” 

Dropping the last piece of burning 
paper into the blackness at his feet, he 
watched it light up the smooth sides of 
the rock walls as it fell. Then he 
leaned forward. 

A pebble rattled noisily downward 
on the stone steps opposite. Another 
followed, and then another. A ray of 
light shone and wavered on the upper 
stairs, lighting up their inequalities and 
revealing the little tufts of fern which 
grew out of the crevices. The light 
descended from step to step, some one 
was coming down the staircase. 

Despard was angered at the interrup- 


tion. ‘Who is there?” he called 
ae) 
*‘T am coming, Philip!” said a voice 


which made every fibre in his body 
vibrate strangely. ‘‘ But these steps 
are so worn I cannot come quickly.” 
The light was shining on the bottom 
step now. Another minute and 
Gertrude Barton was descending the 
last two steps. She looked as if just 
aroused from sleep, her dark hair hung 
in wavy curls on her shoulders, a long 
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white dressing gown was buttoned down 
to her slippered feet, and she carried a 
small lamp in her hand. 

A great horror held Philip Despard 
spell-bound as he watched her slow 
progress. It seemed as if she would 
step on and on into the yawning gulf 
which had so nearly been his own 
grave. But when the little feet stood 
on the last step, she 
paused with a bewil- 
dered look on her face 
as if trying to recollect 
something. Then there 
was a little low laugh 
of relief, and Despard 
heard her say— 

‘Ah! I remember!” 

She put down the 
lamp and turned to the 
side of the entry. 
Then came the grating 
screech of rusty iron, 
and the drawbridge 
moved from its upright 
position against the 
wall, and slowly sank 
until it formed a path 
across the fosse. The 
next instant Philip was 
at her side. 

He wondered at his 
own lack of amaze- 
ment, that he should 
scarcely feel it strange 
that she should be 
there, or that she 
should greet him with 
the frank happy smile 
of old days. 

“I knew you were 
in great danger, dear,” 
she said softly, “‘but I 
could not come to you 
without my ring—your 
ring, Philip—and it had 
been put away to go 
back to you with your or 
letters when you re- 
turned to England.” 

_He stooped and kissed the slender 
circlet of gold with its shimmering opals 
on the little hand. 

_“‘Why did you ever take it off, 
Gertie?” he asked. His heart seemed to 
stop beating as he waited her answer. 

‘Because ”"—she stopped and a 








troubled look came on her face— 
**because you told Mrs. Gottfield that I 
had worried you into our engagement, 
and that you were weary of me.” The 
words came slowly from her lips with- 
out a shade of anger or resentment, 
as if she were repeating an oft-told 
tale. 

Philip Despard felt his heart bound 





I AM COMING, PHILIP,’ SAID A VOICE” 


suddenly as he listened. This then was 
the secret; a few words spoken in 
laughing jest, distorted and malignantly 
retailed by the feminine spite of a 
jealous woman, had so nearly wrecked 
the happiness of two lives. 
“It is false! false as hell!” he cried 
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**AND A YEAR LATER THEY WERE MARRIED ” 
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passionately. ‘‘ Tell me you believe me, 
Gertie.” 

She spoke as if she had not heard him. 

‘«« How cold it is,” she said, with a little 
shiver. ‘‘ The danger is past, I must go 
now.” 

Taking up the lamp, she passed before 
him up the winding stair down which 
she had come. At first, he could see 
her white robe flitting ghost - like 
before him; then she quickened her 
pace, and he lost sight of her. When 
two minutes later he came out into the 
grey light of the early dawn at the base 
of the ruined tower and looked eagerly 
around hirn, he was alone. 


Ill. 


Two days later, a hansom stopped at 
No. 7, Lister Gardens, and Philip Des- 
pard dashed up the steps. The butler 
shook his head doubtfully. ‘‘ Miss Ger- 
trude was not in,” he believed. But 
Despard was not to be denied, and 
slipping past the old man, he entered 
the drawing-room unannounced. For- 
tune favoured him, for Gertrude Barton 
was there with her sister Elsie. She 
rose when he entered. 


“T am sorry you troubled to call, 


Mr. Despard,” she said icily. ‘‘ Mamma 
is out, and I am afraid you must excuse 
Elsie and myself as we have an engage- 
ment,” and she moved as if she would 
quit the room. 

But Mr. Despard showed no sign of 
standing away from the door. He had 
resolved to take the situation by storm. 

“I had hoped,” he said quietly, ‘‘that 
when you found my ring on your finger 
yesterday morning, you would not have 
taken it off again.” 
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The girl he addressed uttered a little 
cry of astonishment, and caught hold of 
the back of a chair to steady herself, 
while her sister’s great eyes grew 
rounder and rounder as she stared at the 
speaker. Then she caught an appealing 
look from Philip, and disregarding 
Gertrude’s cry of “Elsie! Elsie!” 
rushed hurriedly from the room, he 
making way for her with suspicious 
politeness. 

Ten minutes passed, and the listening 
Elsie heard her sister run upstairs to her 
room, and waylaid her as she came out. 
Like a flash, Gertrude’s hands went 
behind her back. 

** You little wretch, to desert me like 
that,” she said. 

“Oh, you dear Gertie! I am so 
glad!” was the inconsequent answer ; 
and Elsie Barton danced round her 
sister until she saw the opals gleaming 
in their wonted place. 

And a year later they were married. 

Mr. Philip Despard is not perhaps the 
great novelist which Mrs. Despard 
believes him to be ; but his books please 
the public, and were his real name to 
be written here, my readers, who have 
doubtless read his last book, and are 
looking forward to reading his next, 
would admit that this is so. 

What that real name is may not be 
told; for this is a true story, which is 

robably the reason why it is such an 
improbable one. One hint only may be 
given. If any curious person knows a 
leading novelist whose pretty wife keeps 
among her treasures a faded photograph 
of herself, the lower corners of which 
are scorched as by fire, he need seek no 
further. 
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Norway Ever New 
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HE present generation is pre- 
eminently a restless one. It 
is related of the Athenians, 
two thousand years ago, that 
they spent their time in 

nothing else but to hear, or to tell, 
some new thing. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has made an advance upon that. 
We are not content with discussing 
novelties, but we insist on going to see 
them for ourselves. We rush about till 
it is not easy to find a spot of earth un- 
trodden by the foot of the ubiquitous 
globe-trotter. We are always wanting 
to move; and the law that demand 
creates supply is forcibly illustrated by 
the travelling facilities of the present 
day. 

— lying within arm’s length, 

so to speak, of the island empire she has 









helped to people, has long since become 
a happy bunting ground for holiday- 
makers ; and this is not surprising. But 
it is a matter of legitimate wonder, that 
having been for the last quarter of a 
century walked over, and driven and 
biked through, and yachted around, to 
excess, old Norway over the foam should 
yet retain, in addition to the attractions 
she shares with other lands of mountain, 
vale, and shaggy wood, a certain peren- 
nial seeiaddinees peculiar to herself. 
For, to the eye of the observant tourist, 
Norway, old in the history of the human 
race, as well as of the earth, contrives 
still each year to invest herself anew 
with a charming air of juvenile freshness 
and vigour. 

Vegetation, it is true, renews itself all 
over the world every spring. But it 
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does so, in these northern regions, 
seemingly by an almost instantaneous 
burst into life and beauty. Truly 
’Tis the touch of a fairy hand, 

That wakes the spring in our Northern land. 

Poetic license apart, spring comes 
here with a haste and vigour quite amaz- 
ing. There is a sudden outburst of the 
energy repressed during the long trance 
of winter. Each plant seems to recog- 
nise the necessity of making the best 
possible use of its one long day. Wild- 
flowers spring up, appearing in reckless 
brilliancy and profusion close to shady 
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more favoured climes. And the fre- 
a? showers, the moist atmosphere, 
the very spray from the innumerable 
waterfalls—all have their share in main- 
taining the youth of this land of fresh 
romantic beauty. 

To visit it, many means are now 
available. Undoubtedly the most enjoy- 
able is by a cruise along the coast. A 
passage in an ordinary pleasure-steamer 
is good enough. The size and stability 
of the vessels almost preclude the 
possibility of sea-sickness, and there is 
an absence of the personal responsibility 
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nooks where ice and snow still linger. 
Such traces of winter serve but to 
enhance the peculiarly clear and vivid 
colouring of the Norwegian flora. It is 
for savants to pronounce upon the theory 
upheld by amateur botanists, that this 
same colouring is the result of the many 
consecutive hours of sunshine the plants 
enjoy here, out of the twenty-four. 
Their day being a short one, leaves 
and flowers and grass have not time to 
grow brown and shabby in Norway, as 
they do in what we are pleased to call 


From Photo by K. Kunpvsen, Bergin 


and general chanciness inseparable from 
a private yacht. 

But the North Sea makes choppy 
sailing. One is generally sufficiently 
miserable on approaching Norway to 
appreciate a cheery welcome; and the 
primitive salute of waving hats and 
joyous shouts that greet the tourist from 
crag, and seter hut, and every coign of 
vantage, is decidedly gratifying. 

Human nature is such that every son 
and daughter of Adam is flattered by 
being made to feel important. Perhaps 
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hospitality, and perhaps policy, have 
equal share in the genial, obliging 


manner of Norway’s pleasant folk, with 
whom one is dimly conscious of a subtle 
sense of kinship. 

Was it not Mr. Bumble who said of a 
certain wild and rainy night, that it 
seemed “specially sent for muffins” ? 
In like manner the Inner Lead along 
the Norwegian coast may be said to 
have been specially sent for the timid 
tourist. 

This Inner Lead is a _ water-way 
lying between the mainland and a 
long, sheltering chain of islets, called 


the ‘‘Skjergaard,” extending from 
Lindesnces to the North Cape. A 
wonderful natural breakwater these 


islets form, bearing the brunt of storm 
and wave from the Arctic and North- 
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Atlantic oceans. Along the inshore 
route, thus protected, the great pleasure 
steamers glide, over a surface as smooth 
as the proverbial millpond. Here and 
there, they diverge from the direct 
course to sail round the beautiful fjords 
that run far inland up between the 
mountains. Sometimes the passage is 
so narrow that a little ahead the cliffs 
seem to meet, and form an impenetrable 
barrier. But as the vessel approaches 
the great wall of rock an opening 
discloses itself, as if an ‘‘ Open Sesame” 
had been uttered. A narrow channel 
appears 
Opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn. 

Again the wonderful panorama un- 
folds itself, always varied, yet always 
made up of the same elements. Stu- 
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pendous cliffs towering up to heights as 
yast as the depths of water from which 
they rise—woods of hazel, and oak, and 
birch, with tender, exquisitely-tinted 
foliage — waterfalls flinging themselves 
down. The inspiration for that perfect 
lyric, 

The splendour falls from castle walls, 
might have been drawn from the vision 
presented in the Romsdal, for the rocks 
there over which 

The wild cataract leaps in glory, 
might readily be mistaken for ruined 
strongholds. This would be the poet’s 


In the ‘‘ Tramp Abroad,” Mark Twain 
introduces us to Alpine farms so small 
and so steep that the cultivators thereof 
were obliged to be very wary lest they 
should fall out of their holdings. Such 
catastrophes are quite possible in Nor- 
way, on the “eagle nest” farms, and 
to avoid accident the children are 
tethered. Strange must be the life in 
the lonely farmhouses around the cliffs 
that overhang the Geiranger Fjord. 
They are perched at heights from 2,000 
to 4,000 feet above the water, a fearful 
precipice in front and a mountain 
wilderness behind. Yet, down the face 
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view. Each eye can see only what its 
owner brings with him, however, and 
the world without is coloured for each 
of us by the world within—our own 
personality. The geologist has no illu- 
sions about what he pronounces to be 
Stratified rocks, however much they 
may resemble ancient masonry. The 
misty veils of falling water suggest to 
the gay young beauty a length of chiffon 
such as she winds round her prett 

throat ; to her prosaic mother, a strea 

of powdered sugar ! 


| 
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of those awful cliffs lies their only 
means of communication with the outer 
world. Boats, built above, are let down 
by means of ropes, and carefully pro- 
tected in boathouses near the water’s 
edge. The launch of a boat from such 
a height, with unskilled labour, is a 
marvel of patience and ingenuity, and 
so is the winding track by which access 
is gained to it. 

Apart from these little peculiarities, 
life on a Norwegian farm is by no means 
all skittles and beer. Haymaking, for 
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LOFOTEN ISLANDS 


instance, with meadows no bigger than 
an ordinary'dining room, though it may 
seem like child’s play, is a very serious 
thing ; for every head of clover, every 
blade of grass, has its appreciable value 
where there is so little of either. In- 
stinctively one learns the careful, native 
habit of avoiding treading even on the 
herbage that borders the road. 

As soon as the. mountains afford 
pasturage, the cows are sent up on them 
to feed, that the grass in the valleys may 
have a chance of growing, and be saved 
for the precious winter fodder. It is 
short, and full of flowers. It is cut in 
handfuls, wherever a tuft shows itself, 
and hung on hurdles to dry—like a 
week’s washing. This thrifty plan has 
a double purpose. It hastens the pro- 
cess of haymaking and also avoids any 
delay, even of a few hours, which would 
be caused to the second growth, if the 
cut grass were spread on the meadow to 
dry. 

To the ordinary observer it is not 
easy to decide where one holding ends 
and another begins. No fences are 
visible, they would take up too much 


good farming land. But they are orderly 
folk, these descendants of the old 
Vikings, and no disputes arise. 

A primitive mode of transport is seen 
here, resembling that in vogue in Cali- 
fornia and other Western States, for 
conveying ore away from the mines, to 
which no road or railway runs. A stout 
wire is stretched down over the side of 
the mountain, and along this, slung by 
ropes, bundles of hay, cheeses, cans of 
milk, and so forth, are sent from the 
s@ters, or mountain farms, to the valleys 
below. 

Hammerfest is remarkable as possess- 
ing the highest latitude and the most 
evil smells of any town in the world. 
It has been used as a post of observation 
by English and Russian, as well as Nor- 
wegian men of science. A matter of 
more general interest is that the great 
manufactory of cod liver oil is placed 
here. 

The fish are caught at Lofoten, a 
wild, dreary group of mountain islets. 
There the fishermen only make a sum- 
mer encampment, although there is a 
settled population of about 4,000 souls. 
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NORWAY EVER 


Terrible dangers attend the boats. The 
passages between the islets are narrow 
and winding, and the sea rushes through 
them with great fury. One of the worst 
has long been known as the Maelstrim, 
or Grinding Stream, and, although in 
calm weather it may freely be floated 
over or bathed in, when the wind is 
from the west and the tide is rising, it 
well sustains its dreadful repute. 

The fishermen, when a boat upsets, 
have a practice of driving their knives 
into the little bark and holding on by 
them, in the hope of being picked up 
before their strength fails. But many a 
boat is washed ashore with only the 
knives left, to tell a grim story of de- 
spair and death. 

The annual take of cod averages about 
twenty millions. The heads of the fish 
are cut off and used for manure, or 
boiled for fodder ; the bodies are split 
open and dried, either on the rocks or 
hanging from poles. 

The most precious part—the livers— 
are brought in barrels to Hammerfest. 
There, after various processes of boiling 
and fermenting, the avon oil is drawn 


off. 


_ Appearances are deceitful. The liquid 
is clear, and at the first glance closely 


resembles green Chartreuse. The illu- 
sion is heightened, not only by the cus- 
tom of offering it to visitors in a glass, 
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but by the unction with which the 
owner, to avoid waste, tosses off the 
declined dainty himself. | 

One of the pleasantest of the many 
pleasant reminiscences left by a tour in 
Norway is that of driving in the quaint, 
elegant little native carrioles and stoll- 
karres. Between the sturdy, willing 
ponies and the little lads who drive 
them an excellent understanding exists. 
The distances they cover and the pace 
they maintain are something amazing. 
But they are never beaten. There is 
none of the cruelty that mars the enjoy- 
ment of driving in many other lovely 
lands, notably in France and Spain. 
These Norwegian ponies are never urged 
furiously up hill and down dale; they 
may stop when they choose to drink 
from the wooden spouts which convey 
the water from mountain streams to the 
roadside for the use of man and beast 
This custom is quite opposed to British 
traditions of the stable; yet broken wind 
is an unknown evil here. 

This description applies to the less- 
trodden tracks. We are apt to speak 
of cruelty as ‘“‘savage”; but in Norway, 
at least, one is forced to associate it 
with civilisation, for in the neighbour- 
hood of the large towns horse-flesh fares 
not much better than with us—a curious 
comment on the enlightenment of pro- 
gress and humanity. 
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ARTHA! Mary! Did you 
ever hear such nonsense ? 
Joshua is thinking of passing 
the winter months out of 
England! The man grows 

more exasperating and stupid daily!” 
Lady Stern darted a fiery glance at her 
lord and master, who feebly strove to 
hide himself behind a copy of the Times 
which he was making a vain pretence of 
perusing. ‘‘ Perhaps, if you, his sisters, 
speak to him he’ll listen to reason. Of 
course he won’t believe a word his wife 
says!” 

The Right Honourable Joshua Stern 
—Head of the Preservation of Public 
Morals Office, and Member of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, at whose 
frown the Permanent Staff in the great 
Government Office where he ruled 
supreme, trembled, and at whose nod 
the supernumerary clerks waxed sore 
afraid—quailed palpably when he met 
the basilic glitter of his helpmate’s eye, 
and to hide his confusion energetically 
greeted his two sisters, who had just 
entered the room. 

“‘Good morning, Martha. Morning, 
Mary. You find us—Bridget and me— 
just talking over a little plan I have 
made—and, I fear dear Bridget is a 
trifle upset.” 





““What’s wrong?” inquired Miss 
Martha Stern tersely. She sat down by 
the breakfast-table and began to open 
her letters. 

“Wrong ?”’ snapped her sister-in-law, 
everything! Look at your brother.” 

The Misses Stern simultaneously 
placed single eyeglasses in their right 
eyes and examined the shrinking Privy 
Councillor carefully. 

‘‘Looks a bit nervous!” remarked 
Martha. 

** A trifle off colour,” added Mary. 

**T will not be stared at like a—like 
a ee 

“‘Freak at Barnum’s?” his sister 
Martha cut him short. ‘‘ Well out with 
it—what is wrong with you, — 
No, let him tell his own story, Bridget, 
and if you will give us some coffee we 
will both be much obliged.” 

Lady Stern subsided amongst her tea- 
cups, giving vent to her feelings in a 
series of indignant snorts. Those who 
had the privilege of knowing the states- 
man’s family, declared positively that 
Lady Stern was afraid of no one in the 
world except her husband’s eldest sister, 
whilst as for Miss Martha Stern, she 
would have willingly faced the Enemy 
of Mankind himself, and put him to flight 
too! 
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Sir Joshua Stern wiped his scantily 
fringed forehead with his bandana, and 
strengthened by the moral support his 
sisters’ presence ensured him, began. 

“You see, I was just telling my wife 
that I must have a change. I’m getting 
hipped, Martha, and as Mary remarked 
just now in the forcible language of the 
day, I am decidedly ‘off colour.’ Well, 
I've every right to a holiday—I've se- 
cured a pair for the Session, and all 
my arrangements are made for going 
to——” 

“Where are you going? Monte 
Carlo? Just to give Bridget a chance 
of showing her latest gowns? I know 
she is always wanting to go there, but I 
thought you disapproved of gambling,” 
Martha interrupted. ‘‘ What about the 
Nonconformist Conscience, Bridget, 
which first put Joshua into Parliament ? 
What about his Anti-tobacco, Anti- 
gambling and anti- lots of other things 
Leagues ?” 

“ Bridget! Gowns! Anti-gambling! 
Leagues! God forbid! I mean Heaven 
defend me from Monte Carlo! I’ve 
told my wife a dozen times I can’t and 
won't go there—certainly not with her. 
No, Bridget, don’t begin again. Let 
me tell the girls all the whole case.” 

The “ girls” —Miss Mary would never 
see forty again, and Martha was a year or 
twoolder—came to their brother’s rescue. 

“Give the man a chance, Bridget,” 
suid Mary, her deep contralto making 
her brother’s rather high-pitched falsetto 
voice sound weak and thin in com- 
parison. 

_ “One at a time,” added Martha, 
judicially, buttering her hot bread with 
a generous hand. 

“T want a real holiday ; one for my- 
self,” the Privy Councillor went on 
desperately. ‘I want to go away— 
alone !” 

“He doesn’t want his wife! You 
hear that? It’s no holiday when I’m 
there, I suppose ?” 

“No, it is no holiday—for me! What 
am I but a baggage-clerk, walking-stick, 
dog-boy, swearing-block !—to all you 
women ! ” 
om hey 
Three voices rang out in varying keys 


of remonstrance. 
“Oh, it’s all very well to say ‘ Joshua’ 


like that. It’s true! And I’m tired of 
it all—tired of my work, tired of my 
home, tired of my life! So I mean to 
have a thorough change, and I’m going 
by myself to see the Solar Eclipse !” 

** Where’s that ?”” asked Martha. 

**What’s that ?” demanded Mary in 
the same breath. 

‘‘Oh, it’s somewhere in India,” ex- 
plained Lady Stern, much acidity sharp- 
ening her naturally thin and rasping 
voice. ‘A tract of land—printed black 
ona map in the 7imes yesterday, with 
plenty of towns in it all ending in ‘Bad.’ 
I think the whole plan is ‘Bad’ as far 
as Joshua is concerned. I will never 
consent to it—never.” 

Her husband stared hopelessly at his 
two sisters. 

*‘Let me go,” he implored, with 
clasped hands and shaking voice. 
**Make her let me go, Martha. I’m a 
broken man if I have to stand much 
more of her, of it, I mean—Mary. I 
shall go mad, and—and bite her and 
bark in the face of Deputations if I 
don’t get a rest. IknowI shall! Why 
only yesterday—last night in the House 
—lI spoke by mistake totally against the 
Righteous Red Herring Right-across- 
the-path Policy, to which we are 
pledged as a Government, instead of 
supporting it to the echo. I am break- 
ing down, I am, indeed I am”—his 
words were lost in inarticulate whim- 
perings. 

Martha looked at Mary, and Mary at 
Martha, then both with eyebrows 
raised gazed first at their brother and 
then at their brother’s wife. 

Sir Joshua Stern pulled himself to- 
gether with a great effort and walked 
over to the fireplace. 

He was a medium-sized man of 
middle age, his hair growing thin on 
the temples and inclined to greyness, 
and his beard, which was carefully 
shaved into a ring round his chin, also 
alittle grizzly. He wore no moustache, 
and his rather long nose and high cheek- 
bones ensured him a personality which 
laid him open to easy caricaturing by 
every facile pencil. 

Mr. Gladstone’s collars were hardly 
better known to the general public than 
Sir Joshua Stern’s elongated nose and 
Newgate fringe, for no statesman of 
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modern times was more readily turned 
into ridicule or open to absolutely libel- 
lous representations, which, indeed, 
flooded the comic journals. 

“It’s very hard,” began Lady Stern, 
‘*T have tried to do my best by Joshua. 
I never allowed anything I thought 
wrong in him to pass unreproved——” 

““Never!” echoed her spouse em- 
phatically, with a hollow laugh. 

**T have told him of his faults——” 

“You have indeed!” This time the 
sinner groaned deeply. 


things secure before Lady Stern coulj 
again change her mind, Sir Joshy, 
ordered his private brougham at once 


intending to drive off then and ther 
and secure himself a berth on } 
aP.& O. 


As he drove along, the Privy Coun. 
cillor’s mind was busy with a project 
that had come to him rather as ap 


inspiration. Could he not cease for thes 
five months he was away to be himself: 
He was so terribly tired of the Right 
Honourable Sir Joshua Stern, K.C.B, 





see 


‘‘l have warned him of his failings 
” 


** Very true!’ 
‘‘And now my reward is that he 
wishes to take the first long holiday 
he has had for years, without me, his 
loving wife.” 

‘*Let him go,” advised Miss Stern, 
‘*he’ll come back the better for his 
trip.” 

**And we'll take a run down to Monte 
Carlo with you,” suggested Miss Mary. 
So it was settled, and anxious to make 


JOSHUA!” THREE 


VOICES RANG OUT 


etc., etc., and of the black frock coat and 
official modes of speech and _ action 
belonging to the Head of the Preserva- 
tion of Public Morals Department. 
Must his buttonhole for ever gape with 
scraps of white, blue, and other partl- 
coloured ribbons, each denoting an antt- 
something? The air of Exeter Hall, 
where, in his capacity of President of so 
many Leagues, he so often stood, the 
cynosure of all eyes, stank in his nostrils 
the strongest ginger - pop his butler 
poured foaming into his glass tasted flat 


board 
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and insipid in his mouth ; and he felt 
ready to play pitch-and-toss with the 

very street Arabs for farthings! Could 

he not discard his old life for a time, 

like a garment he was wearied of, and 

for these four or five months be free ? 

What was to prevent his taking a nom 

de voyage, and travelling incognito ? 

When the Privy Councillor left the 
Shipping Office, he felt rather like a 
man who has committed murder, but 
unlike most blood-thirsty criminals, an 
absolutely boyish joy filled his middle- 
aged heart, and he found himself 
rubbing his hands, cracking his finger- 
joints, and even whistling in his extreme 
satisfaction. 

Mindful of his carefully initialled 
linen, he had engaged a berth in the 
name of Mr. John Smith, and as Mr. 
John Smith did Sir Joshua Stern set 
sail upon the well-known steamer ‘‘Uru- 
guay.” 

He had dovetailed in his arrangements 
with the practised duplicity of a candid 
politician, and concealed his purposes 
from his wife with all the artful subter- 
fuges always ready to the mind of a 
truly loving husband. A visit to a 
barber’s shop removed what his own 
scissors had left of his well-known New- 
gate fringe, and a tweed suit, quite 
sporting in its cut, aided the transforma- 
tion. 

But it was not until the steamer had 
left England well in her wake that Sir 
Joshua—alias Mr. — Smith—really 
began to enjoy his liberty. 

To the general run of the passengers 
on the big P. and O., the voyage out 
was not one of very great interest. 
There were the ordinary amusements of 
a passenger vessel; the inevitable 
theatricals; the equally unavoidable 
fancy-dress ball, A few ports of call 
were touched at and no unusual ships 
were sighted, or dangers experienced 
during those uneventful three weeks. 

The Captain, a Royal Navy Reserve 
man, who sported military moustache, a 
double-barrelled name, and an affected 
lisp, told his hackneyed sea yarns, inter- 
spersed with yet more tiresome and 
long-winded stories of his ‘* People” and 
his “* People’s” place. The Chief Officer 
made love to the only eligible girl on 
board, as was his right, leaving the 
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penniless nobodies for his subordinates, 
and the Doctor attached himself to a 
roving widow with a rolling eye, who 
was reputed to be rich and reckless. A 
few subalterns rushed into mad engage- 
ments with man-eating maidens—these 
usually accepted them on the “ Until-I- 
get-anything-better ” system—in fact, 
all the incidents of the voyage were 
those of a hundred-and-one other 
voyages, but for one startling fact. 

“Mr. John Smith” fell head over 
ears in love for the first time in his life. 

It began—the tender passion was kin- 
dled—when she asked him did “he cal- 
culate to eat red pepper in his soup ?” 

It was fanned when—this time with 
an intoxicating glance—she guessed he 
“didn’t catch on that she was a spin- 
ster.” 

It grew apace when she sent her 
brother for her ‘‘shower-stick,” and 
graciously permitted ‘* Mr. — Smith” 
to shade her lovely little face from the 
too ardent kisses of the amorous sun, 

And it burst into flame one moonlight 
night when, with her little fingers lying 
lightly upon his arm, ‘‘ Mr. John Smith” 
paced the deck discoursing sweet 
nothings in a style and with a fluency 
that would have considerably astonished 
Lady Stern could she have overheard 
him. 

Miss Arryanna Vernon and _ her 
brother, Mr. George Washington Ver- 
non were engaged in making a tour 
round the world, as befitted young and 
well-to-do Americans. 

They ‘opined they’d done Ur-rope 
to a turn, and did not consider any parts 
outside Lun-dun and Par-rus great 
shakes.” 

Now they were pursuing their re- 
searches into the mysterious East, 
and intended to work round vid Aus- 
tralia and China to their native land. 

Miss Arryanna possessed all the at- 
tractions of her race, and it was not long 
before she discovered the secret, hidden, 
as he imagined, deeply in the breast of 
“Mr. John Smith.” 

Indeed, it was pretty patent to all and 
sundry. The tell-tale flushes that crept 
up to his very eyelids, when he wished 
her good morning, the painful shadows 
that played round his carefully shaven 
lips if she allowed any other man to take 
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“TO SHADE HER LOVELY LITTLE FACE” 


his accustomed place by her side, the 
pathetic yearning in his pale blue eyes 
as he watched her and the more 
favoured swain pacing the deck together, 
all told with almost laughable plainness 
the story of his unutterable folly. 

Miss Arryanna played with him to her 
heart’s content, exhibiting all the grace- 
ful cruelty of a kitten amusing itself by 
torturing a maimed and _half-dazed 
mouse. 

One moment her soft, little hands 
would completely turn his head by their 
lingering pressure, the next, a brilliant 
glance teen her speaking eyes would 
send the attenuated blood in his veins 
dancing madly through heart and brain. 
Her round, rosy cheeks broke into cease- 
less dimples and sunny smiles for one 


half hour, the next she would draw the 
Privy Councillor’s very soul from his 
body by fluttering eyelids, half-parted 
lips, and quick, little breaths pulsating 
with love and passion. Some women, 
= enough in mind and matter maybe, 
ave a faculty for acting Delilah to the 
life. and “Mr. John Smith” found 
morally that his hair was clipped very 
short by the subtle fingers of this idle 
child. 

The affair, ‘‘ Smith and Vernon,” 
afforded some amusement to those of 
the other passengers who, through age 
or infirmity of body or temper, were 
not engrossed in any mild intrigue of 
their own, but to no one on board did 
it cause such infinite delight and merti- 
ment as to Miss Arryanna Vernon her- 
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self and her brother Mr. George 
Washington Vernon. 

In the privacy of his sister’s cabin, or 
whenever they were alone, the lad and 
maiden whispered the latest develop- 
ments to each other, and laughed until 
the tears rolled down their faces, then 
they took counsel together in dark 
corners and laid yet more deadly traps 
for the susceptible statesman’s heart. 

And Mr. John Smith seemed quite to 
have forgotten that other and more im- 
portant personality which lay at present 
quiescent in his past, which must in the 
near future arise and force him to recall 
all that he now refused to consider or 
respect. 

Never before in the Statesman’s whole 
career had Love come into his heart. 
His marriage had been one of expe- 
diency, his life, before and after, the 
irreproachable blank of a cold-blooded 
man. No children had appeared to 
warm into life the atrophising affections 
which lay dormant in his breast, and 
his feeling for his sisters could hardly 
be classed as a soul absorbing passion. 

In the hands of the little witch who 
had ensnared him the Privy Councillor 
proved most complaisant wax; no 
schoolboy in the first fever of calf love 
went through more phases of rapture 
and despair than the unfortunate man. 
He was to be found with knitted brows 
and bitten finger-nails composing poetry, 
odes, and sonnets which he bashfully 
gave to his adored one—and that young 
lady, practised flirt though she was, 
found herself actually blushing over 
some of his inspired verse. ‘‘ Erotic” 
but faintly described the emanations 
from the love-sick Minister’s brain, and, 
probably as the direct result of too 
much suppression, his thoughts, now 
they did find vent, were so unequivocal 
that the poems of the unhappily mori- 
bund Savoy, and such-like highly. 
coloured publications, would have paled 
into insignificance before the ardour of 
this latter-day bard. 

His incognito had proved perfect, no 
one on board seemed to have pierced 
the outer man of gay and amorous 
bachelor, or discovered the inner anti- 
everything highly starched ‘‘ Personage” 
hidden behind the checkboard tweed 
suit, when he played poker and drank 
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whisky until the early hours of the 
morning in the smoking-room. 

Once Miss Arryanna had given him a 
bad quarter of an hour when she turned 
the conversation into political channels, 
and actually described hearing him 
make one of his most famous speeches. 

“Yes it’s a fact!” she said. ‘That 
Sir Jos-hu-a Stern, he’s a straight clean 
man! My! Just to hear him lash that 
other Parliament-man, the one you 
know was co-respondent in the great 
Hayward case. ‘No man is fitted to 
rule his country,’ says Sir Jos-hu-a, 
‘who spends his energy in serving the 
unholy trinity of Vice,—Intemperance, 
Gambling, and Immorality!’ There 
wasn’t a dry eye in the little box you 
Britishers shut us women up in—it’s a 
fact! Not one dry eye!” 

Mr. John Smith squirmed uncom- 
fortably in his deck chair. 

‘“‘T think the fellow goes too far,” he 
began. ‘It’s always well to avoid 
extremes, you know. The just mean of 
Aristotle is best.” 

“‘Say now, Mr. Smith, did you ever 
- tg to Sir Jos-hu-a Stern?” inquired 
the fair American, lazily leaning back 
and observing her companion through 
half closed, heavily curtained eyelids. 

‘“‘Well—I have met him, but he is 
not aman I should ever care to know 
much about.” 

“And his wife now? What is she 
like? I opine she is a very big lady, 
isn’t she?” 

“Oh, she’s big enough "—his wife's 
ample proportions rose before his mind’s 
eye. ‘But if you mean, is she a success 
in society, in my opinion she is much 
too disagreeable a woman ever to be 
that.” 

‘“‘Is she now? I’m curious, because 
some Amurricans I know of went to 
her once with letters of introduction— 
perhaps though, you heard the story?” 

“Not ;I,” laughed Mr. John Smith, 
puffing his big cigar with great enjoy- 
ment. ‘‘I never see more of the woman 
than I can possibly help, I really hardly 
know her.” 

“Well, as I was saying, these 
Amurricans called, and left the letters 
of introduction, and Lady Stern, she 
just took no notice. No, sir, not so 
much as a card or a line. However, 
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that’s not much interest to us, is it? 
Let’s talk of ourselves! Now what 
would you propose as a nice improving 
topic, Mr. Smith? What shall we 
discuss ?” 

Mr. John Smith edged his deck chair 
an inch or two nearer the fair speaker, 
and bending forward the better to gaze 
into the limpid and seemingly innocent 
depths of the girl’s eyes, & replied 
boldly. 

‘* Let us talk about love!” 

Time after time the thermometer of 
conversation would rise to this fever- 
heat, and then by consummate tact the 
fair American would lead it against his 
will into safer channels, leaving him a 
prey to the whole gamut of doubt and 
uncertainty, and sending him desperate 
and miserable to the novel occupation 
of stringing sonorous rhymes. 

But if the Privy Councillor had proved 
himself to be a weak man in his dealings 
with Lady Stern, in his new character 
he certainly could not be accused of 
vacillation or want of courage. 

He decided to lay himself and as 
much of his fortune as he might hope to 
secure, at the feet of Miss Arryanna 
Vernon without further delay. In the 
character of Mr. John Smith he would 
marry her, and Sir Joshua Stern might 
— for ever from this wicked 
world, unregretted and unmissed by 
him at any rate. 

But once this astounding determina- 
tion was made, he found it extremely 
hard to make a fitting time and oppor- 
tunity for his seen to be laid before 
the lady most concerned. 

Mr. George Washington Vernon 
developed a habit of sitting at his sister’s 
elbow, and even the fair Arryanna 
seemed less inclined for gentle dallyings 
than of yore. 

At last, favoured b 
the object of his affections alone on 
deck after dinner one night, her brother 
having left her side to fetch his cigarette 
case. 

Never in his most virgin days in 
Parliament did Joshua find such diffi- 
culty in putting into words all that was 
swelling up, half choking him, in his 
throat. 

He trembled and panted and sobbed 
in his vehemence, but just as he was 


Fate, he caught 
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fairly started, ill-luck overtook him, and 
the curly head of the male representa. 
tive of the family Vernon, re-appeared 
upon the scene. 

Joshua was in despair. He clutched 
his charmer’s hand with desperate claw. 
ing fingers. 

“* May I write it all to you to-night ?” 
he whis , and to his immens 
delight, he was answered by « little nod 
of —— and a smile that revealed 
endless dimples and the edges of even 
white teeth, before Miss Vernon and 
her brother turned away together. 

On the wings of love Joshua flew to 
his cabin, he seized his stylographic pen, 
and for several minutes its soft scratch- 
ings were the only sounds to be heard 
above the swish of the water at the side 
of the vessel. 

All the long pent-up flood ot emotions 
in the man’s heart seemed to break 
loose at once, and to gather together in 
one overwhelming wave of passion 
which carried him far beyond the reach 
of the voice of conscience and the calls 
of duty. 

He wrote and wrote, page after page, 
filled with never-ending variations of 
the one theme. Then he read it through 
carefully, signed it, and folding the 
letter placed it in an envelope, which he 
sealed. Once he had despatched his 
epistle by a steward to Miss Vernon's 
cabin, he felt more at ease, and going up 
on to the now almost tenantless deck, 
he paced to and fro under the brilliant 
tropical sky, happy as he had never 
been before in all th life, or ever would 
be in. 

en at last he retired to his cabin 
he told one of the stewards to call him 
early. The vessel would be coming 
into port about mid-day, the man told 
him, but as Joshua had made an appoint- 
ment to meet Miss Vernon directly after 
breakfast in the presumably empty 
boudoir saloon, the intelligence did not 
affect him. 

After a restless and feverish night, the 
Privy Councillor rose to the new day on 
which his fate was to be decided. He 
dressed himself with scrupulous care, 
and hurried through his breakfast. Of 
course, his first glance in the saloon was 
in her direction. Miss A na and 
Vernon nodded with such bright saluta- 
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tions to him that he felt the glad tell- 
tale colour rush into his cheeks. 

At the appointed time Joshua stood 
waiting in the small saloon, which 
to his great delight, he had found un- 


occupied. 


Ham was hoverieg around the corners of 
r. George Washington’s mouth. 
Perhaps Arryanna had told him all, 
thought Joshua, and this new look was 
in anticipation of congratulations as 
prospective brother-in-law, 


‘“ THEN HE READ IT THOUGH CAREFULLY sa 


After a few minutes of agonised sus- 
pense, Miss Vernon came in, but, to the 
Minister’s disgust, her brother accom- 
panied her. 

The young lady was looking particu- 
larly bright and smiling, and a decided 


The Privy Councillor took a step for- 
ward to greet his love, but at her first 
words he stood rooted to the floor, a 
frozen look of incredulous horror steal- 
ing into his face. 

** Good morning, Sir Jos-hu-a Stern,” 
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** GOOD. MORNING, SIR JOSHUA STERN ” 


said Miss Vernon again. ‘‘I guess you 
don’t seem so pleased to see me now as 
one would expect the writer of this letter 
to be?” 

She held up one from a bundle of 
papers in her hand. 

Sir Joshua Stern was dumb; he waited 
with arrested heart-beats for the blows 
he knew were coming. 

** You’re pretty surprised to be called 
by your own name, Sir Jos-hu-a Stern,” 
young Vernon broke in; ‘but, bless 
you, Arry and I knew you the moment 
you stepped on board. 

The listener shivered, but still at- 
— no reply. 

“Yes, that’s a fact, we knew you from 
the first. It didn’t need this.” 

Miss Vernon spread out the letter he 
had written the night before, and held 
it before his staring eyes that he might 
read the signature— 


“Your devoted and ever-loving lover, 
“ JOSHUA STERN.” 
“It did not need this to tell us who 


you were. Next time you take on an 
alias, Mr. John Smith, mind and re- 


member it when you sign 
your name in a hurry.” 

At this point George 
Washington Vernon ex. 
eget with laughter, but 

is sister quelled his merri- 
ment with an angry glance, 

“‘T had not heard you 
speak for nothing, ‘Sir 
Jos-hu-a. In the first 
place, when your wife 
declined our acquaintance 
—yes, it was we—I deter. 
» mined I'd get even with 
* her some day, and when 
you began to follow me 
; round, I saw my revenge 
to my hand. Lady Stern 
will be a mighty sorry 
woman the day this, and 
this, and this”—she held 
out some of the most 
epithalamic sonnets he had 
penned—‘‘are published in 
the papers. She'll be 
sorry then she did not 
take the trouble to be— 
well, just civil! I dare- 
say, by the way, all 
that part was not your fault,” the 
per young voice went on; “but 

think when a man of your profes- 
sions comes ‘on board this boat, and 
with a wife of his own left at home, 
tries to steal my;young affections, that 
man deserves to be punished—it’s a 
fact. Now, as to your public life, don't 
you distress yourself, Sir Jos-hu-a. We 
all know when a man drinks whisky, 

lays poker until all’s blue, and would 
ike to indulge in other things—well, 
not strictly proper—he is not a fit person 
to serve his country. But don’t you be 
uneasy, you'll never be able to try to 
again. Once the full story of this voyage, 
and your poems, and your letter are 
published simultaneously in New York 
and in Lundun, there’ll be a vacancy in 
the Ministry for the Preservation of 
Public Morals, and an empty chair on 
the Exeter Hall platform, I think. Good 
day, Sir Jos-hu-a.” 

The brother and sister bowed gravely 
and left the room, whilst their victim, 
reeling like a drunken man, tumbled 
into his own cabin. 

Half-an-hour later Sir Joshua faced 
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his shaving-glass, an open razor on the 
little table before him, and a pen held 
nervously in his hand. 

His complexion looked grey and 
hantom-like to his own eyes, when he 
caught a passing glimpse of himself in 
the mirror, his cheeks standing out 
gaunt and hollow, his long nose white 
and pinched. Deep lines had sprung 
into prominence, and curious new 
shadows indicated wrinkled skin and 
shrunken muscles. His grey hair lay in 
dank wisps where his nervous fingers 
had passed unwittingly through it, and 
the flesh of his face seemed to have 
grown flabby and unwholesome all in a 
moment. 

There was only one thing to be done, 
he decided, and he meant to do it 
thoroughly and quickly ! 

The hollow-ground razor shining in 
a glint of light from the port-hole 
caught his frightened glance, and a 
tremor ran through his whole frame. 
He knew he was a coward, he knew that 
he feared to face—what was now in- 
evitable—but even as a timid mouse will 
bite to the bone, with desperate courage, 
the fingers dragging it from its cage, so 
his shaking hand would find the neces- 
sary strength to cut deep when the 
rapidly nearing moment for action. 
came, 

He found himself shuddering violently 
when he thought of all the unspeakable 
horror round such a death, picturing the 
quick turn of the wrist, the gurgling 
sound, the inert figure falling extended 
across the little table, then the drip, 
drip, drip of the oozing blood, and the 
rapidly widening stain on the cabin 
floor. 

But first he must write to his wife. 
His nerveless fingers could hardly hold 
his stylographic pen, and when he tried 
to form words only meaningless scrawls 
showed on the white surface of the 
paper. 

At last he managed to scribble, 

“My Dear Wife.” 
Then he paused to think. 

What should he say? How account 
for his apparently mad actions ? 

Mad? Would not that be the best 
excuse possible. He must appear mad, 
write like a madman, and then perhaps 
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those accursed poems and his letter might 
be put down merely as corroborative 
signs of mental aberration. 

Who could it be knocking at his door? 
He never seemed to have a moment to 
himself, and now could not even die 
without interruption. 

He threw down the sheet of paper 
over the open razor, and called out 
querulously, 

**Come in.” 

Mr. George Washington Vernon 
—- the door and, entering the cabin, 
closed it carefully behind him. 

The tortured man standing at the 
edge of eternity waved him away with 
a hoarse cry of angry remonstrance. 

** Look here, old feller,” the American 
lad began soothingly, noticing the elder 
man’s terrible agitation, ‘‘don’t get yer 
frills out. It’s this way. Sister wants 
me to give you these. See, your own 
letter, and all the poetry. Count it 
over and be sure yourself it’s all there. 
It was only make-believe; we never 
reelly meant to play such a low-down 
trick on you. Only, you see, you did 
deserve a little lesson, and you must 
admit you are old enough to know 
better! Will you shake a hand on it? 
There’s a boat sailing back to England 
soon after we get into port. You go by 
it, old feller. See? Shake again! Lay 
it there, and don’t you forget it!” 


* * 


Six weeks after Sir Joshua Stern had 
left England, he re-entered, unexpected 
and unannounced, his own drawing- 
room, 

Lady Stern and his two sisters, who 
had only returned from Monte Carlo a 
few days before, greeted his appearance 
by a simultaneous shriek of astonish- 
ment. 

**T’ve come home,” he began humbly. 

** So we see,”’ said his sister Martha. 

“What on earth for ?” added Mary. 

**And what about the Solar Eclipse, 
has it even begun?” cried his wife. 

Sir Joshua Stern passed his hand 
over his forehead and smoothed away a 
sudden line of pain before he replied, 

** You are wrong, my dear, the Solar 
Eclipse is over—for me—and I know to 
my cost that it was indeed a Total 
Eclipse.” 


* * 
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CLOCKMAKING DEPARTMENT 


Where Lord Kelvin’s Instruments 
ave Made 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN SPECIALLY 


FOR THE 


is now almost fifty years 
since the late James White, 
on the strong recommen- 
dation of Lord Kelvin, 
(then Mr. William Thomson) 
founded the business which 
still bears his name, and during the 
last half century the workshops of this 
firm, under the instructions of the 
grand old man of science, have been 
the birthplace of instruments and 
apparatus which have affected the his- 
tory of the entire world. 

It is, therefore, no wonder that situa- 
tions as apprentices are eagerly sought 
after and difficult to obtain. 

Having obtained such a situation, a 
boy soon finds he has his work cut out 


LUDGATE 


for him to become a full-fledged journey- 
man optician, as instrument makers are 
pleased to style themselves. 

He is required to begin work at six 
a.m., and spends the early morning 
hours in doing his share, along with 
about a dozen others, in sweeping the 
various flats, collecting brass dust, and 
looking over the sweepings, in case 
anything of value may have been acci- 
dently swept away. 

Breakfast over, he spends his time in 
going messages and making himself 
generally useful ; i.¢., holding himself 
in readiness to do anything a boy can 
do without being specially taught. 

After a little while in the Cleansing 
Department, but always in regular rota- 
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tion, boys are promoted to a bench 
(technically called a board) and vice in 
one of the flats, where they learn how 
to file and handle tools generally. 
After some time at the vice, an appren- 
tice will, perhaps, be sent to make 
terminals, or screws, or other small 
turned parts, in quantities, after which 
he will finish his seven years’ appren- 
ticeship working under various journey- 
men, making and finishing complete 
instruments, 

Altogether it is an extremely interest- 
ing occupation, and one which any 
thinking lad can never weary of. 

So much has been said and written 
of the value of Lord Kelvin’s dis- 
coveries and inventions, that they have 
become, in a manner, household words, 
but the general public know little or 
nothing of the care and trouble that is 
expended on every small detail of a 
new instrument, before it is finally 
placed on the market. 

Lord Kelvin is no impulsive jumper 
at conclusions. Everything must be 
proved to be mathematically correct, 
before he will move a step further. 

His methods of work seem to be as 
follows :— 

As the result of previous knowledge, 
he receives an inspiration, thinks it 
over, recognises its possibility, and 
starts to establish its truth. Immedi- 
ately, a rough sketch is made, instruc- 
tions given to a workman of the ex- 
perimental staff, who starts blindly to 
follow his instructions and make some- 
thing he does not know the name of. 
The result, as might be expected, is not 
exactly beautiful to look upon, but there 
must be no slipshod work about it, 
Everything must be accurately and well 
made in all its working principles, but 
without any degree of finish. Lord 
Kelvin now comes to inspect it. He 
picks out half a dozen faults in as many 
minutes, decides te lengthen this, shorten 
that, replace a flat spring with a spiral, 
and finally expresses himself as ‘‘ per- 
fectly satisfied.” 

Not every inventor would feel ‘‘ per- 
fectly satisfied” when the result of 
many weeks of skilled labour has to be 
broken up and thrown into the scrap- 
box, but Lord Kelvin really means 
what he says. He has scored again. 


His inspiration has been proved possible 
and correct ; after this the rest comes 
easy. 

From the very beginning no thought 
is given to expediency in the matter of 
material, or methods of work; every- 
thing must be of the best, and made 
exactly to instructions. Wire or rod 
of special section may have to be 
drawn, a new mixture of metals 
may have to be invented, and the 
workman may be called upon to 
do something he deemed impossible. 
However, experiment and _persever- 
ance work wonders, and ultimately 
the new instrument is perfected. 

It is casually mentioned in the scien- 
tific papers, and later, in more popular 
periodicals, and the egotistical dabbler 
in science remarks, ‘‘ Awfully simple, 
wonder why I never thought of it my- 
self? Not much in my line, of course.” 
Lord Kelvin’s “line” isanything—from 
a household water-tap, to an apparatus 
for weighing electricity. 

Visitors to the por of James 
White are struck with the want of show 
and frontage attraction they naturally 
expected in a firm doing such a large 
business ; but" it is a trite ‘saying that 
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**Good wine needs no bush.” The firm 
employs no traveller, yet the orders 
continue to come in with the regularity 
of clockwork. 

The works have a floor space of 
34,000 square feet, are five stories high, 
and lighted throughout by electricity. 
All the flats are lofty and well venti- 
lated. 

The front ground floor is devoted to 
offices and showrooms. Behind these 
is a_ splendidly a laboratory, 
with a large staff of electrical experts, 
who are responsible for the standard- 
ising of all electrical instruments made 
by the firm. 

On the first floor are situate the joiners, 
cabinet-makers and polishers, employed 
on the woodwork of the various instru- 
ments, such as binnacle stands, sound- 
ing machines, etc. 

The second flat, as it occupies the 
central position, is the seat of manage- 
ment. In one wing is the drawing 
office and experimental flat, imme- 
diately under the foreman’s eye, while 
the other wing contains most of the 

























































































BORING MARBLE SLABS FOR SWITCH-BOARDS 





FINISHING BINNACLE STAND 


heavy machinery. At one end, heavy 
lathes are alternately screeching and 
groaning over large cast-iron drums, 
while at the other end the universal 
milling machines may be seen making 
coils by cutting spiral grooves in copper 
tubes, or performing any of the thousand 
and one operations they are capable of. 
A little further on, and the visitor 
imagines himself in a churchyard or 
monumental sculptor’s, with marble 
slabs on every side. They are building 
switchboards here, and marble is a 
peculiarly suitable material for this 
purpose. It is a good insulator, is fire- 
proof, and looks extremely well when 
covered with finely lacquered, brass and 
copper instruments, relieved here and 
there with black vulcanite or ebony 
handles. Marble, however, has a suc- 
cessful rival in slate, japanned black and 
polished. 

In this flat also, the drums of sound- 
ing machines are filled with galvanised 
steel piano wire. The coil of wire, 
about 1,200 feet long, is dropped on a 
conical revolving estal, from which 



























it is led round an automatic measuring 
apparatus and wound on its own drum 
ready for use in the sounding machine. 

The story is told, in connection with 
this instrument, that one day while Sir 
William Thomson was experimenting 
with some samples of wire his friend 
the late Mr. Joule, of Manchester, 
dropped in and asked what the piano 
wire was for. Being told it was for 
sounding, he asked, ‘‘ What note is it 
meant to sound?” Whereupon Sir 
William, whose keen sense of humour 
is well known, immediately replied, 
“ The deep sea.” 

With this instrument it is not neces- 
sary to slacken the vessel’s speed, and 
soundings can be taken at least six times 
as often as by the old method; so that, 
even in the densest fog, a vessel can 
proceed on her way while the officers 
are continually pricking off her position 
on the chart. 

On the third floor the noisy binnacle- 
makers are at work. Here the news- 
paper men, insurance and advertising 
agents, and bores 
of every descrip- 
tion are inter- 
viewed. It must 
be a little discon- 
certing for these 
gentlemen to have 
to state their busi- 
ness amid the 
continuous rattle 
of spring ham- 
mers and punch- 
ing machines, 
while a score of 
lusty fellows are 
busy pounding 
away on_ brass 
binnacle domes 
with large round- 
faced hammers. 
After arriving at 
the state depicted 
in the illustration, 
the binnacle dome 
is passed through 
convex and con- 
cave rollers, which 
effectually smooth 
out the dimples 
and creases; a 
large and slightly 
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TESTING SYPHON RECORDER 
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hollow disc, called the “crown,” is then 
dovetailed and brazed into it, when, 
after a prolonged hammering with 

smooth, flat-faced hammers, it is ready 

to be turned and finished in the lathe. 

In the front wing of this flat a great 
number of instruments are built and 
finished, after the machined parts have 
been done elsewhere. Foremost among 
these comes the syphon recorder, the 
instrument to which, properly speaking, 
submarine telegraphy owes its com- 
mercial success. ~&. its invention 
cablegrams were received in a darkened 
room, where the operator watched the 
oscillations of a small spot of light on a 
fixed scale. This, of course, was very 
trying to the ne-ves of the telegraphists, 
and, as no permanent record was made, 
mistakes were of common occurrence. 
In the syphon recorder the message is 
permanently traced on a narrow ribbon 
of paper, ot Pars is fed out by clockwork 
at a regular and adjustable speed. The 
syphon isa piece of very finecapillary glass 
tube, the short end of which is suspended 
in an_ ink-well, 
leaving the long 
end free to oscil- 
late over the paper 
ribbon. Attached 
to the syphon 
tube, and _ sus- 
pended by a very 
fine thread of gos- 
samer silk, is an 
oblong coil of fine 
wire, which, as it 
receives positive 
or — electric 
impulses, rotates 
freely to right or 
left, in the field of 
a powerful mag- 
net, thus causing 
wave-lines to right 
and left on the 
paper ribbon. 
The right and 
left wave-lines, of 
course, represent 
the dots and 
dashes of the ordi- 
nary telegraph al- 
phabet. In our 
illustration _ the 
workman is test- 
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ing a new recorder by sending a mes- 
sage through a resistance equal to two 
Atlantic cables, the current being sup- 
plied by a single sulphate of copper 
cell. This is one of the unalterable 
rules of the firm, that all instruments 
receive a much more severe test than 


they can ever have in actual use. 





of having stepped into an enormous 
beehive. Cae saws are screeching, 
as bundles of brass rods are cut into 
suitable lengths for handling, and auto- 
matic lathes are turning out screws, 
actually by the bushel, while an auto- 
matic counting apparatus records each 
one as it drops. 


LORD KELVIN 


Last, but certainly not least, in point 
of interest, comes the top flat, where 
terminals, screws, etc., are made. A 
large electro-motor near the door sup- 
plies the power, and its whizz and sub- 
dued hum, coupled with the rapid and 
almost insect-like movements of dozens 
of young =lads, gives one the impression 


This is a flat of which the manage- 
ment are justifiably proud, inasmuch 
as they are able to turn out better 
work, and at a cheaper rate, than firms 
whose entire speciality is this class 
of work, the reason being that the 
tools employed have been, for the most 
part, originated by the firm, and are 
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particularly suitable for the class of 
work done. 

Someone has said that ‘‘ Genius is an 
infinite capacity for taking pains,” and 
this is well borne out in pe Kelvin’s 
methods of dealing with a difficult in- 
vention, and reflected in the manner in 
which the firm of James White persevere 
in attaining the best method of working 
a certain material, or performing a cer- 
tain operation. The experience of nearly 
half a century has shown them that this 
is the only way to perfection, and what 
is, perhaps, more important in these 
days of keen competition, that it pays 
best in the end. 

At other divisions of this flat are a 
small shop full of girls, working chiefly 
in glass tube, the Japanning Department, 
and the Clockmaking Department. Here 
are made all kinds of time-recording 
apparatus, from the tiniest timepiece to 
turret clocks and sundials. There is 
always a good show of ships’ chrono- 
meters in to be repaired, new ones with 
special features are being made, and, of 
course, there are numerous electrical 
recording instruments made by the firm, 
in which time is one of the factors to be 
considered. In the illustration (p. 148) a 
number of thingslike condensed milk cans 
will be seen on the shelves, these are the 
time-drums of recording ampére meters. 
Besides these are made recording water- 
level gauges (a modification of the tide 
gauge), recording Watt meters, and a 
host of others. Altogether the tele- 
graphic address of the firm (‘‘ Meter”) 
seems to be well chosen. 

At one end of the japanning shop, in 
order to be as far away as possible from 
vibration, noise, dust, and other 
disturbing influences, are a couple of 
engraving machines, made by a famous 
firm of English opticians. The work 
done by these machines far surpasses 
for neatness and accuracy any hand 
engraving. This is a necessary qualifi- 
cation when one remembers that many 
of the engraved articles, such as fine 
scales, etc., are never used but under a 
magnifying glass of high power. 

A very delicate operation of the glass 
tube workers is drawing capillary tube 
for thesyphon recorder. The manner in 
which this is done is pretty well 
illustrated in the photograph. A 
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DRAWING CAPILLARY TUBE 


suitable tube, of good quality, is heated 
at a blow-pipe to a white heat and the 
semi-molten portion is then carefully 
drawn out by being attached to a large 
revolving drum. After a_ sufficient 
quantity has been drawn it is taken off 
the drum and cut into suitable lengths. 
It is then calibrated and arranged in 
bundles according to its diameter. As 
various sizes are required, and the 
utmost care is taken in the drawing, 
there is little or no waste, but a novice 
at the business would not remain long 
in good health if the baker’s rule of 
‘eat all you spoil” were put into 
operation. 

In an adjoining building on the level 
of the second flat is the Store, where 
all material is kept, and the Coil 
Winding Department. In the latter, 
an expert staff of girls daily convert 
miles of silk-covered, or otherwise 
insulated, wire into coils of evcry size 
and every shape, yet a permanent record 
is kept of every inch used, for this is an 
operation where any mistake would 
spell ruin. The recording arrangements 
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are purely mechanical and automatic. 
The wire is led from a bobbin over a 
wheel, the circumference of which is ex- 
actly one yard. Geared to the spindle of 
this wheel is a clockwork, with a dial 
indicating yards in units, tens, hundreds, 
etc., like a gas meter. The wire is then 
wound on its own bobbin or some 
temporary support, whose revolutions 
are recorded on a small counter, formin 

one of the centres on which the coi 
revolves. Immediately a coil is finished, 
the length of wire used, its thickness, 
and the number of turns are written on 
a label and attached to the coil, so that 


no mistake can possibly occur which 
would cause trouble when the instru- 
ment comes to be standardised. 

The Winding Department terminates 
our tour of inspection, and though, it 
space permitted, much more interesting 
matter could be found, enough has 
perhaps been said to prove, as has 
already been stated, that it is an 
extremely interesting occupation. 

In fact, should the present writer ever 
become a millionaire, he will, for pure 
love of the thing, continue to work 
‘*where Lord Kelvin’s instruments are 
made.” 
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MN) URING the last year of his 
reign, it was a common 
thing for Mazarin to repair 
to the masques given by the 
— at the Louvre. 

In a long domino, the ample 
folds of which cloaked his tall, 
lean figure beyond all recogni- 
tion, it was his custom to mingle in the 
crowd—all unconscious of his presence 
—in the hope of gleaning through the 
channels of court gossip some service- 
able information. 

These visits to the Louvre were kept 
a profound secret from all save Monsieur 
André, the valet who dressed him, and 
myself, the captain of his guards, who 
escorted him. 

It was usual upon such occasions for 
the Cardinal to retire to his own apart- 
ments, under the pretence of desiring to 
be a-bed at an earlier hour. Once 
screened from the gaze of the curious, 
he would prepare for the ball, and when 
he was ready, André would summon me 
from the ante-chamber. On the night 
in question, however, I was startled out 
of the reverie into which I had lapsed 
whilst watching two pages throwing at 
dice and discussing the arts of the prac- 
tice, by the Cardinal’s own voice uttering 
my name: 

‘Monsieur de Cavaignac.” 


At the sound of the rasping voice, 
which plainly told me that his Eminence 
was out of humour, one of the lads sat 
rigs sewer | upon the dice, to hide from 

is master’s eyes the unholy nature of 
their pastime, whilst I, astonished at 
the or of the proceedings, 
turned sharply round and made a pro- 
found obeisance. 

One glance at Mazarin told me there 
was trouble. An angry flush was upon 
his sallow face, and his eyes glittered in 
a strange, discomforting manner, whilst 
his jewelled fingers tugged nervously at 
the long pointed beard which he still 
wore, after the fashion of the days of his 
late Majesty, Louis XIII. 

“F = me, Monsieur,” he said ; 
whereupon, respecting his mood, I lifted 
my sword to prevent its clanking, and 
passed into the study, which divided 
the bedroom from the ante-chamber. 

Suppressing, with masterly self-con- 
trol, the anger that swelled within him, 
Mazarin held out to me a strip of paper. 

“Read,” he said laconically, as if 
afraid to trust his voice with more. 

Taking the paper as I was bid, I gazed 
earnestly at it, and marvelled to myself 
whether the Cardinal’s dotage was upon 
him, for, stare as I would, I could detect 
no writing. 

Noting my perplexity, Mazarin took 
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a heavy silver candlestick from the table, 
and placing himself at my side, held it 
so as to throw a strong light upon the 
paper. Wonderingly, I examined it 
afresh, and discovered this time the faint 
impression of such characters as might 
have been written with a pencil upon 





slowness, set down the candlestick and 
snatched the paper from my hand. 
** You have seen?” he asked. 
** Not all, your eminence,” I replied. 
“Then I will read it to you ; listen.” 
And in a slightly shaken monotone he 
read out to me the following words :— 


*** READ,’ HE SAID LACONICALLY” 


another sheet placed over the one that I 
now held. 

With infinite pains, and awed at what 
I read, I had contrived to master the 
meaning of the first two lines, when the 
Cardinal, growing impatient at my 


“The Italian goes disguised to-night 
to attend the King’s masque. He will 
arrive at ten, wearing a black silk domino 
and a red vizor.” 

Slowly he folded the document, and 
then, turning his sharp eyes upon me, 
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“Of course,” he said, *‘you do not 
know the handwriting ; but J am well 
acquainted with it; it is that of my 
valet, André.” 

“It is a gross breach of confidence, if 
you are certain that it alludes to your 
Eminence,” I ventured, timidly. 

“ A breach of confidence, Chevalier ! ” 
he cried in derision. ‘A breach of con- 
fidence! I took you for a wiser man. 
Does this a suggest nothing more 
than a breach of confidence to you?” 

I started, aghast, as his meaning 
dawned upon me, and noting this, 

“ Ah, I see that it does,” he said, with 
a curious smile. ‘‘ Well, what do you 
say now?” 

I scarcely like to word my thoughts, 
Monseigneur,” I answered. 

“Then I will word them for you,” 
he retorted. ‘‘There is a conspiracy 
afoot.” 

“God forbid!” I cried, then added 
quickly, ‘‘Impossible! your Eminence 
is too well beloved.” 

‘“‘Pish |” he answered, with a frown ; 
“you forget, de Cavaignac, this is the 
Palais Mazarin, and not the Louvre. 
We need no courtiers here.” 

“°*Twas but the truth I spoke, Mon- 
seigneur,” I expostulated. 

“Enough!” he exclaimed, “‘ we are 
wasting time. I am assured that he is 
in league with one, or may be more, 
foul knaves of his kidney, whose pur- 
pose it is—well, what is the usual purpose 
of a conspi a 

“Your Eminence !” I cried, in horror. 

“Well?” he said, coldly, and with a 
slight elevation of the eyebrows. 

“Pardon me for suggesting that you 
may be in error. What evidence is there 
to show that you are the person to whom 
that note alludes?” 

He gazed at me in undisguised asto- 
nishment, and may-be pity, at my dul- 
ness. 

“ Does it not say, ‘the Italian’ ?” 

“But then, Monseigneur, pardon me 
again, you are not the only Italian in 
Paris ; there are several at court—Botil- 
lani, del’Asta de Agostini, Magnani. 
Are these not all Italians? Is it not 
possible that the note refers to one of 
them?” 

“Do you think so?” he inquired, 
raising his eyebrows. 


“* Ma fot, I see no reason why it should 
not.” 

** But does it not occur to you that in 
such a case there would be little need 
for mystery? Why should not André 
have mentioned his name?” 

“The course of leaving out the name 
appears to me, if Monseigneur will per- 
mit me to say so, an equally desirable 
one, whether the party conspired against, 
be your Eminence or a court fop.” 

‘** You argue well,” he answered, with 
a chilling sneer. ‘‘ But come with me, 
de Cavaignac, and I will set such an 
argument before your eyes as can leave 
no doubt in your mind. Venez.” 

Obediently I followed him through 
the white and gold folding-doors into 
his bedroom. He walked slowly across 
the apartment, and pulling aside the 
curtains he pointed to a long black silk 
domino lying across the bed ; then, put- 
ting out his hand, he drew forth a scarlet 
mask and held it up to the light, so that 
I might clearly see its colour. 

‘* Are you assured ?” he asked. 

I was indeed! Whatever doubts there 
may have been in my mind as to Mon- 
sieur André’s treachery were now utterly 
dispelled by this overwhelming proof. 

aving communicated my opinion to 
his Eminence, I awaited, in silence, his 
commands. 

For some moments he paced the room 
slowly with bent head and toying with 
his beard. At last he stopped. 

**T have sent that knave André upon 
a mission that will keep him engaged 
for some moments yet. Upon hi 
return I shall endeavour to discover the 
name of his accomplice, or rather,” he 
added scornfully, ‘‘ot his master. I 
half-suspect— ” he began, then sudden- 
ly turning to me, ‘Can you think of 
ei one, Bisaienes ?” he enquired. 

hastened to assure him that I could 
not, whereat he shrugged his shoulders 
in a manner meant to express the value 
he set upon my astuteness. 

‘*Ohimé!” he cried bitterly, ‘* how 
unenviable is my position. Traitors 
and conspirators in my very house, and 
none to guard me against them !” 

“Your Eminence!” I exclaimed, 
almost indignantly, for this imputation 
to one who had served him as I had 
done was cruel and unjust. 
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He shot a sharp glance at me from 
under his puckered brows, then softening 
suddenly, as he saw the look +7 Bae | 
face, he came over to where I stood, 
and Ewer his soft white hand upon 
my shoulder, 

‘‘Forgive me, Cavaignac,” he said 
gently, ‘‘ forgive me, my friend, I have 
wronged you. I know that you are 
true and faithful—and the words I spoke 
were wrung from me by bitterness at 
the thought that one upon whom I have 
hea avours should so betray me— 
probably,” he added bitterly, ‘‘for the 
sake of a few paltry pistoles, even as 
Iscariot heteaved his Master. 

**T have so few friends, Cavaignac,” 
he went on, in a tone of passing sadness, 
**so few that I cannot afford to quarrel 
with the only one of whom I am certain. 
There are many who fear me; many 
who cringe to me, knowing that I have 
the power to make or break them—but 
none who love me. And yet I am 
envied!” and he broke into a short 
bitter laugh, “‘Envied. ‘There goes 
the true King of France’ say noble and 
simple, as they doff their hats and bow 
low before the great and puissant 
Cardinal Mazarin. They forget my 
fortes but they denounce my foibles, 
and envying, they malign me, s malice 
is ever the favourite mask of envy. They 
envy me, a lonely old man amid all the 
courtiers who cringe like curs about 
me. Ah; Cavaignac, ’twas wisely said 
by that wise man, the late Cardinal 
Richelieu, that often those whom the 
world most envies, stand most in need 
of ga 

‘I was deeply moved by his words 
and by the low tone, now sad, now 
fierce, in which they were delivered— 
for it was unusual for Mazarin to say.so 
much in a breath, and I knew that 
Andre’s treachery must have stricken 
him sorely. 

It was not for me to endeavour by 
argument to convince him that he was 
in error; moreover, I knew full well 
that all he said was true, and being no 
lisping courtier, to whom the art of 
falsehood comes as naturally as that of 
breathing, but a blunt soldier who spoke 
but what was in my heart, I held my 


peace. 
With those keen eyes of his he read 
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what was in my mind; taking me by 
the hand, he pressed it warmly. ; 

“Thanks, my friend, thanks!” he 
murmured, ‘ you at least are true, true 
as the steel you wear and honour, and 
so long as this weak hand of mine can 
sway men’s fortunes, so long as I live, 
you shall not be forgotten. But go 
now, Cavaignac, leave me; André may 
return at any moment, and it would 
awaken his suspicions to find you here, 
for there are none so suspicious as 
traitors. Await my orders in the ante- 
chamber, as usual. 

** But is it safe to leave your Eminence 
alone with him?” I cried, in some con- 
cern. 

He laughed softly. 

‘Think you the knave is eager to 
enjoy the gibbet he has earned at Mont- 
faucon?” hesaid. ‘‘ Nay, have no fear, 
it will not come to violence.” 

‘*A rat at bay is a dangerous foe,” | 
answered. 

“IT know, I know,” he replied, and so 
I have taken my precautions—unneces- 
sary as I think them—voyez !”’ and as he 
opened his scarlet robe I beheld the 
glitter of a shirt of mail beneath. 

**°Tis well,” I replied, and, bowing, | 
withdrew. 

In the dark and silent ante-chamber— 
for the pages and their ungodly toys were 
gone when I returned—lI paced slowly 
to and fro, musing sadly over all that the 
Cardinal had said, and cursing in my 
heart that dog André. So bitter did! 
feel towards the villainous traitor, that, 
when at the end of half an hour I beheld 
him standing before me with a false 
smile upon his pale countenance, it was 
only by an effort that I refrained from 
striking him. 

‘‘Here is your domino, Monsieur de 
Cavaignac,” he said, placing a long dark 
garment upon a chair back. 

“Is his Eminence ready ?” I inquired, 
in asurly tone. As my tone was usually 
a surly one, there was no reason why it 
should affect André upon this occasion; 
nor did it. 

‘*His Eminence is almost ready,” he 
replied. ‘‘ He wishes you to wait in the 
study.” 

This was unusual! and set me thinking. 
The conclusion I arrived at was that 
Mazarin had not yet opened his cam- 
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‘** HERE IS YOUR DOMINO 


paign against the luckless servant, but 
wished to have me within call when he 
did so. 

Without a word to André I unbuckled 
my sword, as was my custom, and 
begged him to take it to my room, since 
I should have no further use for it that 
night. 

“T cannot, Monsieur de Cavaignac,” 
he answered; ‘‘you will pardon me, 
but his Eminence desired me to return 
at once. He is feeling slightly indis- 
posed, and wishes me to accompany him 
to the Louvre to-night.” 

I was surprised indeed, but I did not 
betray myself by so much as a look. 
The ways of the Cardinal were strange 
and unfathomable, especially where 
justice was concerned, and I was well 
accustomed to them. 

“Indeed!” I replied, gravely. ‘I 
trust that it prove nothing serious.” 

“God forbid!” cried the hypocrite, 
as he held the door for me to pass into 
the study; ‘think, Monsieur de Ca- 
vaignac, think what a loss it would be 
to France if anything were to happen 
to Monseigneur.” 
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” 


He crossed himself devoutly and his 
lips moved as if in prayer. 

And I, infected by his pious mood, 
offered up a prayer to heaven with him, 
a prayer as fervent as any that my heart 
had ever formed, a prayer that the 
torturers might have his weakly body to 
toy with, before it was finally consigned 
to the hangman at Montfaucon. 

When he had left me in the study, I 
leisurely donned the domino that he had 
brought me, and judging by what I 
knew must be taking place within the 
bedchamber that I should have to wait 
some little time, I seated myself and 
listened attentively for any sounds that 
might pierce the tapestried walls. 

But strain my ears as I would, all 
that I caught was a piteous wail of the 
words : 

* Je le jure!” followed by the Car- 
dinal’s laugh—so dreadful, so pitiless, so 
cdndemning—and the one word, “ For- 
sworn !” then all became silent again. 

I accounted for this by the knowledge 
that the Cardinal seldom raised, but 
rather lowered his voice, when angered, 
whilst André, aware of my vicinity, 
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would probably take pains to keep his 
expostulations from my ears. 

At length the door opened, and a 
figure emerged, clad in a black domino, 
the hood of which was so closely 
drawn over his head that I could not 
see whether he wore a mask or not. 
Behind him came another similarly clad, 
and so completely does a domino con- 
ceal the outlines of a figure that I did 
not know which was the Cardinal and 
which the valet, since they were both, 
more or less, of the same height. Nor, 
for that matter, would it have been 
possible to discern whether they were 
men or women. 

‘Are you there, Cavignac?” said 
Mazarin’s voice.” 
“Here, your 

springing up. 

He who had spoken turned his face 
upon me, and a pair of eyes flashed at 
me through the holes of a scarlet 
mask, 

I stood dumbfounded for a moment 
as I thought of the risk he was thus in- 
curring. Then, remembering that he 
wore a shirt of mail, I grew easier in my 
mind. 

I glanced at the other silent figure 
standing beside him with bent head, and 
wondered what had taken place. But 
I was given no time to waste in think- 
ing, for as I rose— 

‘Come, Cavaignac,” he said, ‘‘ put 
on your mask and let us go.” I obeyed 
him with that promptitude which twent 
years of soldiering had taught me, and, 
throwing open the door of the ante- 
chamber, I led the way across to a cer- 
tain panel with which I was well 
acquainted. A secret spring answered 
promptly to my touch, and the el 
swung back, disclosing a steep and nar- 
row flight of stairs. 

Down this we proceeded swiftly, 
André first, for I cared not to risk being 

ushed, which would have entailed a 

roken neck. I followed close upon his 
heels, whilst the Cardinal brought up 
the rear. At the bottom I opened 
another secret door, and passing through, 
we emerged into the vestibule of a side 
and rarely-used entrance to the Palace 
Mazarin. 

The next moment we stood in the 
silent and deserted street. 


Eminence,” I cried, 
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** Will you see if the carriage is wait. 

ing, Cavaignac,” said the Cardinal. 

bowed, and was on the point of 
executing his command, when, laying 
his hand upon my arm— 

“When we reach the Louvre,” he 
said, “ you will follow at a distance, lest 
by staying too close to me you should 
excite suspicion, and,” he added, “on 
no account speak to me. Now see to 
the coach.” 

I waiked rapidly to the corner of the 
Rue St Honoré, where I found an old- 
fashioned vehicle, such as is used by the 
better bourgeoisie, in waiting. 

With a whistle I aroused the half. 
slumbering driver, and bidding him 
sharply hold himself in readiness, I re- 
turned to his Eminence. 

In silence I followed the two masked 
figures down the dark, slippery street, 
for it had rained during the day, and 
the stones were damp and greasy. The 
old coachman stood aside for us to enter, 
little dreaming that the eyes that scanned 
him through the scarlet mask were 
those of the all-powerful Cardinal. 

He whipped up his horses, and we 
started off at a snail’s pace, accompanied 
by a plentiful rumbling and jolting, par- 
ticularly distasteful to one accustomed, 
as I was, to the saddle. 

It was not, however, a long drive to 
the Louvre, and I was soon relieved, as 
the coach came to a standstill in a bye- 
street, as usual. 

Alighting, I held my arm to the Car- 
dinal, but, disregarding it, he stepped 
heavily to the ground unaided, followed 
by André, on whom I kept a sharp eye, 
lest the knave should attempt to run. 

I followed them at a distance of some 
“= yards, as I had been ordered, mar- 
velling as I went what could be the 
Cardinal’s plan of action. 

We elbowed our way through a noisy 
dirty rabble, whom a dozen of the King’s 
Guards could scarcely keep from ob- 
structing the side entrance—used only 
by privileged individuals —in_ their 
curiosity to see the fanciful costumes of 
the maskers. 

It was close upon midnight when we 
entered the ball-room. His Majesty, ! 
learnt, had already withdrawn, fecling 
slightly indis ; therefore I con- 
cluded that if there was any serious 
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conspiracy afoot, the blow — which 
otherwise might have been restrained 
by the King’s presence—could not be 
long in falling. 

Scarcely had we advanced a dozen 
paces, when my attention was drawn 
to a tall, thin man, of good bearing, 
dressed after the fashion of a jester of 
the days of the third or fourth Henry. 
He wore a black velvet tunic, which 
descended to his knees, with a hood 
surmounted by a row of bells; it was 
open in front, disclosing a doublet of 
yellow silk heavily slashed with red. 
In keeping with this he wore one red 
and one yellow ae and long 
pointed shoes of untanned leather. 

The suit of motley admirably became 
his tall, lithe’ figure, and, in the light of 
that night’s events, I have often mar- 
velled why he had chosen so conspicuous 
a disguise. At the time, however, I 
thought not of the figure he cut, but 
watched uneasily the manner in which 
he followed the Cardinal with his eyes, 
and, strange to tell, Mazarin returned 
his gaze with interest. 

For some moments I observed his 
movements closely, and, certain that he 
was the man to whom André had be- 
trayed his master’s disguise, I drew in- 
stinctively nearer to the Cardinal. 

Presently I lost sight of him in the 
glittering throng; then, as the musicians 
struck up a ‘gay measure, the centre of 
the room was cleared for the dancers, 
and we were crushed rudely into a 
corner among the onlookers, he appeared 
suddenly before us once more. 

His Eminence was just in front of 
me, and within arm’s length of the 
jester; André stood motionless at my 
side, so motionless that I thought, for a 
moment, Mazarin must be mistaken. 

There was a sudden lurch in the 
crowd, and, simultaneously, I heard a 
voice ring out loud and clear above the 
music, the hum of voices and the shuf- 
fling of the dancers’ feet : 

“Thus perish all traitors to the welfare 
of France!” 

At the sound of those words, which 
sent a chill through my blood, I glanced 

uickly towards the jester and beheld 
the glitter of steel in his uplifted hand. 
Then, before any one could seize the 
murderer's arm, it had descended with 


terrific force, and the knife was buried 
in the Cardinal's breast. 

Se Heedless of the soft low laugh which 
escaped the Judas beside me, I stood 
horror-stricken, yet confident in my 
mind that the shirt of mail worn by 
Mazarin would have resisted the 
voignard. 

As I saw him, however, fall back- 
wards, without so much as a groan, 
into the arms of a bystander ; as I saw 
the red blood spurt forth and spread in 
a great shiny stain upon the black 
domino, a wild inarticulate cry escaped 
my lips. 

“Notre Dame!” I shrieked the next 
moment, “You have killed him!” 
And I would have sprung forward to 
seize the murderer, when suddenly a 
strong nervous hand was laid upon my 
shoulder, and a well-known voice, at 
the sound of which I stood as if bound 
by a spell, whispered in my ear: 

‘*Silence, fool! Be still.” 

The music had ceased suddenly, the 
dancing had stopped and a funereal hush 
had fallen upon the throng as it pressed 
eagerly around the murdered man, 

Contrary to my expectations, the 
assassin made no attempt to escape, but 
removing his vizor, he showed us the 
features of that notorious court bully, 
the Comte de St. Augére—a creature 
of the Prince de Condé. He folded his 
arms leisurely across his breast and 
stood regarding the silent crowd about 
him with a diabolical smile of scorn 
upon his thin lips. 

. Then, as a light gradually broke upon 
my mind, the masked figure beside me 
which I had hitherto regarded as André, 
moved swiftly forward and pulling back 
the hood from the head of the victim, 
removed the red mask. 

I craned my neck and beheld, as I 
had expected, the pallid face of the valet 
set already in the unmistakable mould 
of the rigor mortis. 

Presently a murmur went round the 
assembly breathing the words ‘ The 
Cardinal!” 

I looked up and saw Mazarin, erect, 
unmasked, and silent. From him I 
turned my eyes towards St. Augére ; 
he had not yet met the Cardinal’s gaze, 
and to him the whisper of the crowd 
had a different meaning ; so he smiled 
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‘* HE FOLDED HIS ARMS LEISURELY ACROSS HIS BREAST” 


on in his quiet scornful way until 
Mazarin awakened him to realities. 

‘Is this your handiwork, Monsieur de 
St. Augére?” 

At the sound of that voice, so cold 
and terrible in its menace, the fellow 


started violently; he turned to tl 

Cardinal, a look of pitiable terror com- 
ing into his eyes. As their glances met, 
the one so stern and ‘steady, the other 
furtive and craven, St. Augére seemed 
as one suddenly smitten with ague ; he 
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darted a hurried glance at the victim, 
and as he beheld André, his face became 
as ashen as that of the corpse. 

“You do not answer,” Mazarin pur- 
sued; ‘‘there is no need, I saw the blow, 
and you still hold the dagger. You arel 
doubt not ”"—oh, the irony of his words! 
—‘‘you are, I doubt not, surprised to see 
me here. But I heard of this and it was 
my intention to foil your purpose and to 

unish you, false noble that you are. 
Methinks, Monsieur, that you have 
wrought sufficient evil in your life with- 
out culminating it by so dastardly a 
deed as this. That you should have 
stooped to stab a poor defenceless valet, 
whom you considered below the dignity 
of your sword, this—fallen as you are 
—I had scarcely expected from one 
whose veins are fed by the blood of the 
St. Augéres. And to think,” he con- 
tinued in accents of withering scorn, 
“that you should attempt to throw upon 
your deed the glamour of patriotism ! 
What harm has this poor wretch done 
France? Speak up! have you naught 
to say ?” 

But rage, despair, and shame had 
choked the Count'’s utterance, and were 


fighting a mighty battle in hissoul. So 
violent, that as the Cardinal paused to 
wait for his reply, his lips twitched con- 
vulsively for a moment, then, staggering 
forward he fell prone upon the ground, 
in a swoon. 

“Call the guard, Monsieur de Cavaig- 


nac,” said Mazarin to me. ‘‘ That man 
has committed his last crime. A week 
in a dungeon of the Bastille and the 
companionship of a holy father, may fit 
him for a better life beyond the scaf- 
fold.” 
= = = 

“You see,” said his Eminence, an 
hour later, as we stood alone in his 
study, “if I had allowed the world to 
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know for whom St. Augére’s blow was 
intended, the world would have sympa- 
thised, as it always does, with a luckless 
conspirator ; would, mayhap, have loved 
me less. Again, there are always 
fanatics ready to copy such acts as these, 
and had they known that what has 
ended in the death of an obscure valet 
was an attempt against the life of Maza- 
rin—I am afraid that some murderer’s 
knife would have cut short my existence 
before the appointed time. 

** As it is,” he went on, with a wave 
of the hand, “St. Augére meets the 
doom of a cowardly traitor; he dies, 
regretted by none, for a deed of sur- 
ae loathsomeness. As for André, 

is death has been too easy.” 

‘‘How comes it, Monseigneur,” I 
asked, ‘“‘that he gave no warning to his 
confederate, made no attempt to defend 
himself.” 

‘Can you not guess ?” he said, smiling, 
‘* When I had forced the confession of 
his treason from him I bound his arms 
to his side and pressed a gag into his 
mouth, which I removed together with 
his mask.” 

“But the mask ?” I cried. 

Again he smiled. 

““How dull you are; I changed it 
whilst you were seeing to the coach.” 

’ Why did you conceal the fact from 
me, Monseigneur?” I cried. ‘‘ Did you 
mistrust me ?” 

“No, no, not that,” he said, “I 
thought it wiser; you might have 
betrayed my identity by a show of 
respect. But go, leave me, Cavaignac, 
it grows late.” 

I made my bow, and, as I retired, 
I heard him muttering to himself the 
words of St. Augére: ‘‘ Thus perish all 
traitors to the welfare of France.” And 
with a chuckle he added: ‘ How little 
he guessed the truth of what he said.” 
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THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA 


Muffled Fubilee Bells : 


FRANCIS JOSEPH I., EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA, 1848-1808. 


WRITTEN BY A. DE BURGH. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


“ The love of a people is a mighty support."— Wilhelm Hauff. 
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¢ Mf ORE than a hundred years ago 
there reigned in Austria an 
Emperor, the son of the 
great Maria Teresa, who 
we was so enlightened for his 
j243 time that he was the most 
ea unpopular monarch in Europe. 
It is related that when spoken 

to by some of his courtiers about his 
making too free with his subjects, he 
replied, ‘‘ If I may only commune with 


those in my own station of life I must 
make my quarters the tomb of the 
Capucines” (the burial place of the 
Hapsburgs). 

What the Emperor Joseph II. felt in 
the last century, Francis Joseph I. has 
to a great extent carried out in the 

resent. He gave to his people the 
iberties of a constitution; he has 
destroyed feudalism, and made himself 
one of his own people ; but there is this 
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difference that whilst Joseph II. was 
unpopular, acrosad a0 h is immensely 
popular and belove by is subjects. 

It is sad that we have to begin to 
write our sketch in connection with the 
Jubilee of this enlightened and venerable 
monarch with an allusion to the death 
of his consort, who was murdered so 
cruelly last September in Geneva. 
What she was to him cannot be shown 
more clearly than by the Emperor's 
own words, spoken to the Hungarians in 
1889: ‘‘How much I owe in these sad 


lid, and breaking out in sobs, we need 
not say more on this subject. 

The Emperor Francis Joseph I. was 
born in 1830, and when in 1848 the 
great Revolution broke out and com- 
pelled the then Emperor Ferdinand to 
abdicate, the young Prince was called 
upon to take the reins in his own hands 
and extricate the empire from the most 
momentous trouble in which it was 
involved, and set it on a footing where 
existence became again possible. It fell 
in a period shortly after this that an 
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days to my dearly beloved wife the 
Empress, what help she has been to 
me, I cannot describe in words; I can 
only thank Heaven that it was granted 
to me to have such a consort, and I 
wish to ask you to make it known 
wherever you are that she has been to 
me all in all during my life.” When 
we then recall to our mind the poor, 
broken-hearted sovereign kneeling at 
the coffin of his dearest, kissing the 


attempt on the life of the Emperor was 


made by a fanatic, and he was severely 
wounded by a knife-thrust in the back 
of his neck ; it was the gold lace on the 
collar of his military uniform that saved 
his life. It is interesting for us to know 
that the equerry who accompanied the 
Emperor at the time, and who prevented 
a repetition of the dastardly attempt, 
was Count O'Donnell, a gentleman of 
Irish descent. 
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Unfortunately in the first years of the 
new Emperor's reign he was surrounded 
by counsellors who, accustomed to the 
old feudal régime, suppressed every 
feeling of liberality in the young Prince, 
and Jesuitism became paramount. In 
1859, when Austria was attacked by 
Italy and France combined and was 
defeated at the great battle of Solferino, 
these false counsellors were discharged 
to make place for more enlightened men 
who saw that the dawn of liberty must 
come to full day. The constitution, 
which had been suspended to all intents 
and purposes, was again granted, but 
this also had a very short period of 
existence, and it was only the new 
disasters in 1866 when the power of 
Austria was crushed on the battle-fields 
of Bohemia that the eyes of the Emperor 
and his counsellors were opened, and 
Count Beust was made Chancellor of 
the Empire, and a new 
constitution, most liberal 
and far-reaching was 
given to the people who 
had been kept so long in 
fetters. 

From this period 
dates the new era which 
has brought prosperity 
and happiness to the 
monarchy. The spirit 
of Joseph II. again ap- 
peared, and the Emperor 
himself fully entered 
into it and carried out 
the work of reformation 
to such an extent that 
Austro-Hungary to-day 
stands amongst those 
nations which may be 
called free and en- 
lightened. In 1867 the 
Emperor suffered a 
heavy blow through the 
execution of his brother 
Maximilian who had ac- 
cepted the crown of 
Mexico, and who, having 
been abandoned through 
Napoleon recalling Ba- 
zaine and his troops, was 
made prisoner by Juarez, 
and shot with his two 
principal generals on the 
plain of Queretaro. 


But a still greater misfortune was to 
come. His only son, the Crown Prince 
Rudolph, a most promising young 
Prince, lost his life, in January, 188s, in 
a mysterious manner while staying with 
some friends at his shooting box near 
the capital. It is still an open question 
whether the Crown Prince committed 
suicide or was murdered. The blow 
was a terrible one, doubly terrible be- 
cause the Emperor had not alone lost his 
son, but had also to be witness of the 
terrible sorrow this incident brought on 
his beloved wife, who from that time 
was said never to have been seen to 
smile,.and retired almost entirely from 
Court and society. She buried herself 
at her palace on the island of Corfu, and 
came to Vienna very rarely. It is sad, 
indeed, that just at the time when the 
beloved Sovereign had decided to return 
to the capital to spend the Jubilee with 
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her venerable husband, she should have 
lost her life, and her home-coming 
should have been a funeral. So much 
has been said lately about this princess 
that we do not intend speaking of her 
here any further. 

For us it must be specially interesting 
to know that there has always existed a 
very intimate friendship between our 
own reigning house and the Hapsburgs, 
and with Francis joseph especially ; a4 
is one of the oldest Knights of the 
Garter; is 
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sovereign. Above all, he possesses the 
highest sense of duty; he is entirely 
unselfish, and looks upon his people as 
his own family. When receiving on 
the zoth September last, the Mayor of 
Vienna, he replied to this functionary’s 
speech in which he expressed condol- 
ence, that he felt “as if he were in the 
midst of a large family.” It is his great 
tact which has kept together the empire, 
consisting as it does of so many different 
nationalities ; for their jealousy of each 

other makes it 





Honorary 
Colonel of the 
ist Dragoon 
Guards, and 
has had an op- 
portunity of 
meeting our 
Queen not long 
ago in Inns- 
bruck, the 
mountain capi- 
tal of the Ty- 
rol, whereto he 
had made a 
special journey 
for the purpose 





of paying his 
respects to Vic- 
toria, on her 
return to Eng- 
land from’ her 
annual sojourn 


abroad. The 
Prince of 
Wales, who 
holds the hon- 
orary rank of 
Colonel of one 
of the Austro- 





— indeed a diffi- 
| cult task to 
reign over 
them justly. 
Francis Joseph 
is a devout 
Roman Catho- 
lic, but by no 
means a nar- 
row - minded 
one. Religious 
liberty is grant- 
ed to all, and 
amongst those 
he has _speci- 
ally honoured 
with his con- 
fidence are 
Protestants 
and Jews. It 
was said of the 
late Earl of 
Beaconsfield 
that he had a 
great power of 
discernment, 
and that one 
reason of his 
great success 











Hungarian 
hussar regi- 
ments, is a fre- 
quent guest at 
Vienna, and another English prince, 
the Duke of Cumberland, whose wife is 
the sister of our own Princess of Wales, 
serves in the Austrian army and has his 
permanent residence in Gmunden, one 
of the most picturesque towns of the 
empire. 

At the occasion of his Jubilee on the 
2nd of this month, it may be befitting 
to show by authentic anecdotes the 
characteristics of this enlightened 
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as an English 
statesman was 
that he under- 
stood how to 
select the right man for the right place. 
We may say that this same quality is 
existing in the Austrian Emperor even 
to a greater extent. In his selection 
of prime ministers, of commanding 
generals, of intimate friends, he has 
been singularly happy, and with one or 
two exceptions it is agreed that he had 
chosen the very best men for the services 
for which they were intended. 

Like most sovereigns of military 
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states, the Emperor isa thorough soldier. 
In the war of 1859, he was personally 
present in the battles of Magenta and 
Solferino, and fearlessly exposed him- 
self to the bullets of the enemy. A 
reminiscence of those days will show 
his kindness of heart and his solicitude 
for his soldiers. On more than one 
occasion he commanded that all the 
provisions and wines that were contained 
in the Imperial field-kitchen should be 
given to the wounded, and he himself 
partook of the ordinary and simple fare 
of the privates. Through him the army 
and navy have been brought to great 
perfection, and although it is true that 
with the exception of the battles of 
(nstozza and Lissa in 1866, there can 
be recorded no victories of the Austrian 
arms, this can be, partly at least, put 
down to the circumstance that his 
armies were always attacked by a com- 
bination of two great Powers. The 
long period of peace which followed the 
last "disastrous war, the Emperor has 
nobly used to improve the social and 


PRINCIPAL ENTRANCE TO THE IMPERIAL PALACE IN VIENNA 









political position of the country over 
which he reigns. He has warmly 
attached to himself the Hungarians by 
granting them home rule, and he has 
ever endeavoured, more or less success- 
fully, to improve the position of his 
subjects in every part of his vast 
empire. 

The monarch is very frugal in his 
home life. He is an early riser and a 
great worker. In summer he leaves his 
room as early as four o'clock, contents 
himself with a five o'clock breakfast 
consisting of a cup of coffee, bread and 
butter and some cold meat. At noon 
he takes a luncheon consisting of soup 
and a slice of roast, and at three o’clock 
he dines. This, the principal meal, 
consists of soup, fish, two roasts, 
pudding and dessert. He likes beer, but 

rtakes of it very sparingly. When 

e rises from the dinner table he has 
finished his eating for the day, and 
touches nothing more even when up to 
a late hour, but as a rule he retires to 
bed between nine and ten, and there is 
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no question that he owes to this 
moderate life his longevity and his 
splendid state of health. His favourite 
residence is the Castle of Schénbrunn 
near Vienna, or Géd6lé in Hungary. It 
is said that Francis Joseph possesses 
more palaces and castles than any other 
reigning sovereign in the world. His 
residence in Vienna is an enormous 
block of buildings dating from various 
periods, and only a small a of it is 
entirely modern. The old Spanish 
etiquette prevails at Court; public 
functions are accompanied by great 
pomp, there is no more picturesque 
spectacle to be seen than the great 
procession on the day of Corpus Christi, 
or a great Court ball. The dresses of 
the Hungarian and Polish nobles are of 
great magnificence and surpass anything 
in our western countries, and the uni- 
forms of the Guards, of the Knights of 
St. John, Knights of Malta, etc., etc., 
form a picture of great variety in colour 
for the eyes to behold. The Emperor 
himself is hardly ever seen otherwise 


than in military attire ; being Honorary 
Colonel of many of his own regiments, 
as also of many foreign ones, it is said 
that he has over seventy distinct uni- 
forms which he may don. His recrea- 
tions consist principally in chamois 
stalking ; he is an excellent mountaineer 
and a first-class shot. In spite of his 
age (68) he is still a perfect horseman, 
and follows the manceuvres of his army 
for hours and hours without showing the 
slightest fatigue. When moving amongst 
his people he is never surrounded by 
guards, but drives or walks or rides 
simply accompanied by an equerry, and 
can be seen and spoken to by any one 
who may wish an audience for the 
uurpose of offering a petition, to thank 
bine for a favour received, etc. Asa 
matter of fact two hours every day are 
devoted entirely to the reception of 
those who wish to see him personally. 
Amongst his greatest friends are the 
venerable King of Saxony, the Emperor 
William, and the Duke of Cumberland. 
The Prince of Wales is also on very 
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THE ROYAI. RESIDENCE AT BUDA-PESTH 


friendly terms with him. Amongst his 
subject$ the men he perhaps trusted 
most, who were friends of his early 
youth, late his principal councillors and 
Prime Minister, were the late Count 
Taafe (Viscount Taafe in the Irish 
peerage) and Count Andrassy, who re- 
presented Austria at the great Peace 
Congress in Berlin. 

It is not generally known that one 
branch of the ancient family of Haps- 
burg, who claim descent from the Czsars, 
has made England itshome. The Feild- 
ings, whose head is the Earl of Denbigh, 
are descendants from Rudolph of Haps- 
burg, and claim the title of Counts of 
the Roman Empire. The Earl of 
Denbigh represented, with Prince 
Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the 
fans at the funeral ceremonies of the 
a Empress in Vienna in September 
ast. 

The heir to the throne is the eldest 
son of the Emperor's brother, and 
unfortunately, is not in possession of 


a very robust constitution. He is 
unmarried, and in the case that he 
should have no heirs, the crown wil! 
come to the younger brother, Otto, 
who is not a popular member of the 
Imperial family. The future of the 
Empire is, therefore, in jeopardy, 
and the death of Francis Joseph may 
cause great changes in Austro-Hungary, 
which is at present one of the six great 
Powers of Europe. 

It was heael Gut the day of the 
ee would be celebrated by great 
étes, in which all parts of the country 
should participate. The loyalty of the 
peoples is unquestionable and unim- 
peachable, and the Emperor may be 
called the most popular sovereign of any 
reigning to-day, but the sad occurrence 
of Geneva has, of course, put a stop to 
every festivity, and instead of joyful 
gaiety the day will be spent quietly and 
in sorrow. 

Francis Joseph has been always a 
great patron of science, art, and litera- 
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ture, and his era has been distinguished 
especially by the marvellous works 
created in architecture. Vienna is to- 
day one of the finest of cities, and the 
Ringstrasse has no rival in the world. 
It contains all the great monumental 
buildings, the Houses of Parliament, 
Town Hall, University, Opera House, 
Theatre, Museums, and many others. 
There was also erected a perfect Gothic 
church, in remembrance of the attack 
upon the life of the Emperor forty-eight 
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eng in the Austrian people has also 
en satisfied to the utmost extent by 
the calling to his Court of great 
musicians, and the Imperial Opera 
House has brought out all the great 
operas of modern times to perfection. 
The leader of the orchestra, Hans 
Richter, is well known in our own 
country. Austrian painters have made 
a great name for themselves, and we 
need only mention Hans Markart and 
Munkacsy. The University has produced 
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years ago, which is a monument of the 
greatest value and of exquisite beauty. 
It was built at an enormous cost by 
public subscription of the subjects of 
the Monarch, and was opened at the 
occasion of the silver wedding of the 
Emperor and late Empress in 1879. It 
was the present sovereign who also first 
recognised acting as an art, and it was 
he who was the first to ennoble actors. 
The love of music which is so strongly 


men of science, whose works are 
admired and read all through the world, 
and the Medical School especially is one 
of the finest known, and is much visited 
by Englishmen. 

In short, the reign of Francis Joseph 
has been a thorough beneficent one, 
and could we draw a comparison be- 
tween the Austria of 1848 and the Austria 
of 1898 we should see an absolutely 
marvellous contrast. The Constitution, 
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which has been frequently amended, is 
now an extremely liberal one, and, 
although during the last few years there 
has been a strong anti-Semitic movement 
taking place in Vienna and some other 
provincial towns, still there is no actual 
religious intolerance possible under the 
present régime, and the Emperor him- 
self has called to the most responsible 
and highest positions in the Empire 
men of all religious denominations. 

It is true that in some of the provinces 
the power of the Roman priests is still 
very great; however, the facilities of 
education are so universal that it is 
visibly diminishing from year to year. 

There is always great interest taken 
in Court life, so we may mention that 
the Emperor, up to the time of the 
death of his consort, has entertained a 
great deal, and frequently honoured 
members of his family, of the aristocracy, 
or those in high positions in the State, 
with his presence at balls and parties. 


As we have already remarked that the 
late Empress had retired from society 
since 188g, he was generally assisted in 
entertaining by the Archduchess Maria 


Teresa, or the Archduchess _ Otto; 
Crown Princess Stephanie, and her 
only daughter Elisabeth did not much 
participate in Court festivities, the 
widow preferring a more quiet life and 
seeing only a small circle of friends, 
At her residence, the Castle of Laxen- 
burg, she is surrounded by only a few 
intimate friends, and she is fond of tra- 
velling ; during this year she stayed 
for some weeks in the Isle of Wight. 

We should have been glad, had we 
been able, at the occasion of the Jubilee 
of such a deserving sovereign, to speak of 
successes as a reward for the many 
works of benevolence and kindness the 
Emperor has carried out, and we feel 
with him the bitterness of the fate 
which has deprived him, just at the 
moment of this festive season, of the 
one who was all in all to him, and 
we can only hope he may find a con- 
solation in the fact that he possesses 
in full the sympathy of the world, and 
especially of his people, who wept with 
him at the coffin of his wife and who 
have freely given him their love and 
veneration. 
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UR new regiment’ was 

quartered at Nowshera, a 

small military station on 

the banks of the Kabul 

river. It was hot, dull, 

uninteresting, and built in 

a straight line between the river on one 

side and the road on the other. The 

church, I think, was perched on a little 

rising ground beyond the road, and so 

rather spoilt the beautiful simplicity of 
our straight lines. 

The garrison in those days was com- 
posed of a British regiment, a Native 
cavalry and a Native infantry. To this 
latter regiment my husband had been 
lately transferred from the Frontier 
Force. 

The dear, delightful, Frontier Force, 
where everybody seemed to belong to 
one large, gay, good-humoured family. 
We had been very loth to leave, but 
my husband’s health had broken down 
completely, and there was no longer 
any choice in the matter. So we had 
come down to our Bengal regiment at 
Nowshera and felt ourselves outsiders— 
considerable outsiders. 

Our new Commanding Officer was a 
large, heavy-featured man, with a liver 
and a temper. The second in command 
was a plump little creature with a bland, 
shiny face, an eye-glass, and a mild 


stutter—fortunately his temper was as 
mild as his stutter. The two next seniors 
were absent on leave, but, besides the 
Adjutant and the Doctor, there was one 
other subaltern for duty, a smart young 
bachelor who played a capital game of 
whist—a game our new Commanding 
Officer was particularly devoted to. 

The ladies of the regiment were away 
in the hills, and all the men dined at 
mess, excepting, of course, my husband. 

We were settling down in a listless, 
half-hearted way, when an order came 
for some one to relieve the Fort Com- 
mandant at Michni, who was imme- 
diately proceeding on sick leave. To 
my disgust and astonishment, my newly- 
arrived husband was packed off at a 
couple of hours’ notice. Our conside- 
rate Colonel was not going to have his 
nightly rubber interfered with if he 
could help it. 

I could not manage to start with my 
husband, but resolved to follow him as 
soon as possible. 

‘“‘ There are quarters here for a whole 
regiment,” he wrote, a few days later, 
‘‘but I am the only white man ; our 
nearest neighbours are at Fort Shub- 
khudar, eight or nine miles off. If you 
have quite decided to come, bring a 
supply of drinks, tinned provisions, and 
reading; also march your pony and 
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bamboo cart off without delay, and let 
me know when you start. I will come 
over the river to meet you.” 

So I took in my supplies, and with 
twoservants, myspaniel, ‘‘Spot,” and my 
revolver, I started off the next afternoon 
in a Dak gharry (for the railway was 
still under construction in the early 
eighties). 

It was a hot, breathless afternoon in 
May, and the few hours’ drive into 
Peshawar were pleasant enough and 
quite uneventful. We reached it in the 
evening, and found the Dak Bungalow 
crowded, so I had the choice of spend- 
ing the night either in the gharry in 
which I had come or in an easy-chair in 
the verandah of the bungalow. I had 
elected for the easy-chair and the veran- 
dah, when my khansama (butler), a portly 
man with a presence, who had been ab- 
sent during the discussion, came forward 
and asked me to dismount: ‘‘He had 
arranged for my comfort. Having a 
brother in authority, he had used his in- 
fluence and got me the use of a botel 
khana (pantry about four yards square), 
and it was even now being prepared for 
my reception.” It was flooded and 
swept out, and furnished with a bed, a 
chair, and a table, and I entered into 
possession, proudly marshalled by my 
influential khansama. 

After a very fair dinner, I retired to 
rest; but rest was impossible without 
punkhas, and with the swarms of mos- 
quitoes and sand-flies that fastened on 
to every exposed portion of face, neck, 
arms, hands, and even stockinged feet. 
Then the smells that lurked about that 
little square room—stale pickles, staler 
beer, stalest of water. They ought to 
have been swept away in the flooding I 
had superintended ; but they had merely 
hidden away for a time, and soon began 
asserting themselves unpleasantly, and 
at last succeeded in driving me out be- 
tween them. I dressed, even to puttin 
on my gloves, and with a gauze veil ti 
over head and face, I stepped quietly 
over my sleeping servants—who had 
flung themselves outside my door—and 
carried a chair right out into the com- 

und, where I sat to pass the hours as 

st I could till it was time to continue 
my journey. 
The moonlight seemed to draw strange 
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odours from the sun-baked earth, and to 
invest the voices of the night with weird, 
uncanny meanings, even the baying 
of the bazaar pie-dog suggested a 
mournful signification, and the calls of 
the night-birds sounded like warnings, 
But even the moonlight could not 
clothe the sleepy chowkedar with 
romance, or disguise the uncouth noises 
he made to keep up his own pluck and 
scare away timid evil-doers. 

So between dozing and making fran- 
tic but futile efforts to slay some of the 
more reckless and persevering of the 
mosquitoes that swarmed round me the 
— passed away, I appeared to have 
only just fallen into my first real sleep 
when the Hubble Bubble (water pipe), 
sounding from various quarters, roused 
me partially, and the voice of the 
khansama completed my awakening. 
My chota hazrte was ready, and my 
dawk had arrived. 

The dawk in this instance con- 
sisted of an ancient, dirty, but roomy 
dogeart, with a forlorn, pink-nosed 
mare in the shafts, and a hairy, unclean, 
but good-humoured-looking Pathan as 
driver. I thought at first of driving 
myself, with “Spot” sharing the front 
seat with me, but the combined weight 
of the khansama and driver nearly pulled 
the mare oft her feet ; then I decided to 
leave both servants to follow with the 
baggage and the country cart, but the 
Pathan was still too heavy for the back 
seat, and eventually I had to let him 
come to the front and take the reins, 
and so we drove out of Peshawur, the 
greasy Pathan and I sitting side by side 
with only ‘‘ Spot” in the back seat to 
chaperone us. 

It was nearly six o'clock, but still 
fresh and cool, and we went off at a fine 
rattling pace. The road being fairly 

ood, it was pleasant enough for the 

rst hour or so, my driver asking many 
questions about the Sahib and his regi- 
ment and the ways of the sirkhar in 
general, and showing frank disapproval 
at my affection for my dog. Mahom- 
medans consider dogs unclean, and 
seem to have a great aversion to them. 

Half-way we changed horses, and 
then rattled on again, arriving at the 
river banks about 8.30. I was due at 
eight, and expected to find my husband 
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waiting, but there wasn’t a soul in sight. 
Absolute, unbroken silence and desola- 
tion on this side, and across the broad 
river the Fort looked grim, silent, and 
deserted, too. With the naked eye we 
could see no movement anywhere. I 
told my driver to shout; he shouted 
himself hoarse, then, making a flag with 
his dirty turban and my sunshade, he 
stood up in the dogcart and waved fran- 
tically ; but there was no response—no 
movement to show we had been seen or 
heard, 

“You have brought me to the wrong 
place—there must be another ford,” I 
said, crossly. 

“There is another ford, but it is only 
used in the rains. We will have to 
drive back to the place at which we 
changed horses, and from there take 
another road,” he replied, with unabated 
good humour. 

“Why, that will be nearly half-way 
back!” I said, and some alarm began 
to mingle with my vexation and fatigue. 
I wondered if the wretch had made the 
mistake on purpose, for some reason of 
his own. 

“Well, Memsahib! what do you in- 
tend to do, you cannot remain here all 
day ? and I and my horse must certainly 
get back,” he answered independently. 

“You will take the horse out of the 
shafts for a quarter of an hour’s rest, 
and by that time I will have decided 
what to do,” I said, sternly ; and then 
taking my dog and my revolver walked 
down the bank and gazed disconsolately 
at the grim, silent Fort. Of course 
there was nothing for it but to go back, 
and I was so tired, and hot and hungry, 
and just on the verge of tears, when 
“Spot” began to bark furiously ; then 
there was some shouting and trampling 
from our left inthe densejungle, grass, and 
brambles, and soon after, to my joy and 
relief, a sowar (Native trooper) appeared ; 
he saluted me silently and turned on 
my now sulky driver a volley of abuse 
in Pashtoo, which I fortunately did not 
understand, then explained to me: 

“This ford has not been used for 
months, Memsahib! I do not know 
what the fool meant by bringing you 
here. We have been hunting right and 
left for you since eight o’clock, and the 
Sahib has now ridden towards Peshawur 
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to see if you have been delayed on the 
road,” 

** Well, how am I to reach the right 
ghat now? The driver tells me we 
should have to go nearly half-way back 
before we come upon the other road.” 

‘“* That is true, ” he said, thoughtfully, 
and then exploded again in the direction 
of my late driver ; but I interrupted his 
—— by asking if I could not go 
back the way he had come ? 

‘* There is no road, and it is about a 
mile and a-half or two miles ; I had to 
leave my horse behind,” he said, looking 
down at my thin shoes doubtfully. 

But I decided for the mile and half of 
walking rather than the seven or eight 
miles of driving, and we set forth in 
single file. Such a weary, hot, dusty, 
scramble as it was! When we arrived 
at the little cluster of huts where the 
trooper had left his horse and his com- 
panion, I felt too dead beat to stand or 
sit, or even think, and flinging myself 
down, just resigned the situation to the 
sowars. They were equal to the occa- 
sion, and procured me some milk which 
I could not touch ; however, having paid 
for the milk and the little earthen vessel 
that contained it, my ‘“‘ Spot” soon lapped 
it up. Then, after much talking and 
some threatening, my troopers got a 
little string bed which they swung on to 
a stout bamboo, and in this I was carried 
the remaining half mile by a couple of 
sturdy villagers. I had but a dim re- 
collection of meeting my husband and 
the remainder of the escort, of crossing 
the river or getting to the Fort itself. 
I just remember stumbling up some 
stone steps into a deliciously cool room 
where a table was laid for breakfast, 
and in the far corner of which stood an 
inviting-looking sofa. I made straight for 
that sofa, and in a few seconds was dead 
asleep, sleeping on till late in the after- 
noon. 

For a couple of days I confined my ex- 
plorations to the interior of the Fort. At 
one time it must have held a fairly large 
garrison, as there were furnished quar- 
ters all round the square; but the unin- 
habited rooms had such a gloomy, ghastly 
aspect, that after my first visit I never 
went into them again. In the court- 
yard there was what looked at first 
sight like an attempt at a garden, but 
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on closer inspection proved to be a tiny 
cemetery, and every man who lay buried 
there had come to an untimely end. 
One was the grave of a Fort commander 
who had been cut down by villagers 
whilst out shooting. The others were 
those unfortunate men of the roth 
Hussars who had been drowned while 
trying to cross the Kabul river, some few 


objects I resolved to get further away 
from the Fort, where the broken ground 
would hide my modest attempts from 
the sentries and grinning troopers. | 
was really getting to be quite a fair shot, 
when one morning my husband came in 
from the orderly-room with rather a 
grave face, and told me I must on no 
account go out of sight of the Fort again 








**MRS. H. HAD MET HIM ONCE” 


of whose bodies had been recovered from 
that river which was flowing beneath 
us and looking so innocent and harmless 
just now, but which would become a 
roaring, raging torrent when the snow 
melted in the hills, or the rains flooded 
it. 

For a few mornings “Spot” and I wan- 
dered about the banks, and I went in 
for a little revolver practice, but finding 
how bad I was at hitting even fair-sized 


without an escort. There had been a 
little fighting between different villages, 
and while the feud was on it would be 
unsafe. 

“You know a Pathan will shoot an 
enemy or pot at an inoffensive stranger 
with the same easy indifference ! ” 

**But isn’t it considered a disgrace 
for them to shoot a woman?” I asked. 

“True, but they might kidnap you 
and shoot your dog ; at any rate, there 
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would be a deuce of a row if anything 
of that sort happened. I have some 
fine old Sikhs here, who would be only 
too glad of any excuse to go for the 
Pathans. So you must either keep near 
the Fort or have your revolver shooting 
in the evening, when I can come with 
ou. 

It was most eran | when I went 
out for my morning stroll to be dogged 
by two dear old Sikhs, so I gave up my 
hecting. 

In the evening we used to either ride 
or drive or mn mostly walk, as then 
“Spot” could accompany us and could 
plunge into all sorts of jungle or broken 
ground where there was not even the 
suspicion of a pathway. We returned 
home comfortably tired and had dinner 
out on the rampart, where we were 
occasionally lucky enough to feel a 
faint lukewarm breeze over the water, 
and could look out over the low-lying 
strange-shaped hills on the one side 
and the silent flowing river on the other, 
while below us the men made cheerful 
music over their evening meal, laughing, 
chattering, singing; at any rate we 
could not have been any better off in 
Nowshera. 

Our first fortnight was uneventful 
enough, then camea little difficulty about 
provisions. Our table servant, though 
a good Mahometan, had contrived to 
make himself objectionable to the vil- 
lagers who had hitherto supplied us 
with fowls, fresh eggs, and milk, and 
they refused to sell tam anything more, 
and threatened to break his head if he 
again made his appearance there. Our 
portly khansama had had his dignity 
ruffled by the same men a week before, 
and our only other personal servant 
was a Hindoo. So, by the advice of 
the Native Officer, who had done several 
tours of the outpost forts, we waited a 
day or two in hopes the supplies would 
be brought into the Fort. When they 
did not come, and we were reduced to 
porridge and a tin of sardines for one 
whole day, we resolved to sell our village 
and go and get our own supplies from 
Fort Shubkhudar, where a mart was held 
twicea week. We started off next morn- 
ing in our little bamboo cart, with a 
mounted escort, my husband driving 
and I carrying a loaded revolver ready 
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for any emergency, though truth compels 
me to admit that even a stationary hay- 
stack would have been perfectly safe 
from my jolting aim. owever, we 
arrived at Fort Shubkhudar without any 
adventures, and were warmly welcomed 
by Colonel and Mrs. H. It was a larger 
Fort with a larger garrison, and in addi- 
tion to the Colonel and his family the 
medical officer was also quartered there, 
and they actually had a tennis court and 
a kitchen garden down on the river bank 
and under shelter of the Fort walls. We 
spent a very lively day, my hostess re- 
galing me with numerous ghost stories ; 
amongst others there was one ghost who 
came in the twilight and meandered 
about with his head under his arm, 
haunting the stairs and landings chiefly. 
Mrs. H. had met him once, and in her 
terror she fell down the stairs and 
sprained her ankle. My suggestion that 
one of the servants may have removed 
his turban on account of the heat, and 
so gave her the impression of being 
headless, was very coldly received. 

Poor Mrs. H., separated from her 
children to lighten her husband's exile ! 
I can well imagine how years of that 
solitary, monotonous existence would 
play strange freaks with her nerves. It 
was easy for me to take things lightly, 
who had gone out there in an experi- 
mental humour and for a limited period. 

We drove back in the cool of the even- 
ing with our cart laden with supplies 
—amongst other things some loudly- 
protesting fowls; and I did wonder that 
some lurking Pathan did not shoot at 
us for the sake of the “loot.” 

We had quite an adventure a few days 
later, when we had gone further than 
usual for our evening stroll, and I 
begged for a few minutes’ rest before we 
began our return journey. We sat down 
on some high ground overlooking the 
river and began to throw stones for 
“Spot” to retrieve, when, from behind 
some bushes, a little group of nude small 
boysemerged noiselessly and watched the 
dog with interest. Unfortunately my 
“Spot” had a rooted antipathy to all 
brown faces unless they were dressed in 
uniform, and brown boys were his pet 
aversion, so he gave chase, barking 
furiously. The children scattered and 
fled, all but one small boy, who fell and 
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lay screaming with terror while ‘‘ Spot ” 
snarled and snapped around him. Of 
course I went to the rescue, and lifting 
the little chap up, tried to soothe him in 
my best Hindustani, of which he pro- 
bably did not understand one word; but 
he stopped screaming and looked at me 
with wild, shy eyes, making no attempt 
to run after his companions. Then I 
made ‘‘Spot” sit up and 
beg his pardon, at which 
he laughed out suddenly, 
and as suddenly, as 
though conjured up by 
the laugh, an armed 
Pathan stood within ten 
paces of me. 

The escort had him 
covered instantly, and 
called out to him to halt 
and state his business. 

He gave my husband 
quite a military salute, 
and told us in guttural 
Hindustani that he was 
the headman of the 
neighbouring village, and 
hearing the Sahib was 
so near, he had come to 
pay his mo amg and offer 

is hospitality; he was also father of 
the boy, and he pointed with an amiable 
grin to the little chap who now clung 
to my skirts quite confidingly and de- 
manded more tricks from ‘ Spot.” 

Several other Pathans now appeared 
on the scene, and it struck me that, if 
their intentions were not peaceable, we 
were in rather a hole. My husband 
addressed some remarks to them in 
Pashtoo, which appeared to delight 
them, and they gathered round closer, 
making me feel horribly nervous. 

Our two Sikhs also closed in, and 
ordered them to keep their distance, at 
which they laugh ood-humouredly, 
but obeyed. The headman again asked 
us to visit his village, and promised to 
lead us back to the Fort by a short cut. 
My husband told them to lead on and 
we would follow; and while throwing 
out occasional chaffing remarks in Pash- 
too, he contrived to tell me, “If they 
offer you anything to eat or drink, accept 
it—the rule of hospitality is about the 
only rule these treacherous hounds have 
any respect for,” 


















‘“THE CHILDREN SCATTERED AND FLED’ 


So, going in Indian file, the Pathans 
leading, my husband following, and | 
between him and the escort, with the 
child still clinging to me, we started for 
the village. Arriving there, we were 
offered sherbet and sweetmeats, and | 
was an object of frank unbounded curio- 
sity to all the inhabitants. It was dis- 
concerting, and I made haste to sip my 
sherbet, and urged my husband to get 
away soon. When we started, we were 
followed by quite half-a-dozen Pathans, 
our host among the number, who ex- 
plained that an ambuscade had been 
prepared for us by the inhabitants of 
another village, but he would take us 
back by another road and avoid them. 
I did not understand what had been said, 
and wondered at my husband allowing 
so many reckless, dare-devil men to 
accompany us. We looked more like 
prisoners than four guests being honour- 
ably escorted out of a friendly village. 
However, neither he nor the two men 
of our escort seemed to have any fears 
or suspicions ; so I also put on as jaunty 
an air as I could, and stepped “out with 
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them. We were much later than usual, 
and had not proceeded far when a small 
body of horsemen dashed round a corner 
and challenged us. They were our own 
men, come in search of us. As we were 
so late, and many stray Pathans had 
been seen loitering about aimlessly all 
the afternoon, the Native Officer had 
become anxious. So with many thanks 
and good wishes we parted with our 
undesired escort, and were taken home 
in triumph. 

“I think we just missed making a 
chapter in history!” my husband said. 
“That chap meant us a mischief, but 
his little lad’s devotion to you changed 
the situation ; then he forced the hands 
of his young men by giving us public 
hospitality. But, of course, I may be 
wrong.” 

It did not seem as though he had been 
far wrong in his surmise, for the next 
evening, just as we were sitting down 
to dinner, there was a great shouting 
and commotion, and a solitary horseman 
clattered into the Fort. It was the Doctor 
from Shubkhudar. He had been attend- 
ing to some broken heads at the very 
village of our adventure, and had come 
on to beg for dinner, as he happened to 
be so near us. 

Of course we were pleased to see him, 
and begged of him to remain the night; 
but he refused, and laughed at our sug- 
gestion of an escort. 
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‘I aim pretty well known about here ; 
besides, a doctor is considered somewhat 
sacred, as he is useful in mending up 
broken heads and limbs. They are a 
queer lot, and have no regard for human 
life; will shoot an enemy or a relative 
with the same indifference if he hap- 
pened to be in the way ; but the doctor 
comes and patches up and on nothing 
about it, or the headman would lose the 
money he receives from Government 
for keeping his village in order. So the 
doctor goes free. Those chaps last 
night had some difference of opinion, 
and fought amongst themselves, but no 
lives lost.” 

And the little man clattered out as 
noisily as he had come in, sparing 
neither himself nor his horse. 

Our last week was dreary and mono- 
tonous to a degree; even our reading 
gave out, our only literature being the 
Civil and Military Gazette, and we were 
reduced to studying the advertisements 
in that. Then the heat became more 


and more oppressive, and we had had 
more than enough of our Frontier Fort. 

We expected to leave on the rst June, 
but the calm young man who came to 


relieve us did not turn up till the evening 
of the 2nd. We all dined together, and 
started immediately after dinner, driving 
into Peshawur in our own bamboo cart, 
having sent one horse off two days before 
to meet us half-way. 
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RAPHAEL 


From the Sunny South : 


I.—THE MADONNAS OF FLORENCE. 


BY WILLIAM LE QUEUX. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SNAP-SHOTS. 


—__—_—_>«<—___—_- 


To the majority of 
THE SUNNY English people who, 
SOUTH. with the approach of 


winter, fly from fog, 
frost and rain, in search of sunshine, the 
annual visit to the South of Europe is a 
period of abnormal expense. True it is 
that the unfortunate tweed-suited Briton 
is considered by every unprincipled 
foreigner a fat pigeon sent by Providence 
to be plucked ; but this is entirely the 
fault of the Briton himself. Living as 
I do alternately in Tuscany and on the 
Riviera, I have frequently had oppor- 
tunity for testing the feeling a the 
people towards the inquisitive British 
tourist. It is no exaggeration to say that 
the very word “‘Englishman” is, to an Ita- 
lian, synonymous with unlimited wealth, 


hence it is that the crowds of my felt- 
hatted countrymen who yearly sweep 
through Pisa, Florence, Siena, and other 
Tuscan cities are charged double for 
everything they purchase and every 
service rendered them. The people of 
the Sunny South are, alas! utterly 
devoid of conscience. 

In few shops through- 
out quaint old Tuscany 
is there any fixed price. 
When one lives among 
these people, whose chief profit is made 
from the wandering foreigner, one soon 
learns, however, how to treat them. 
The maxim which every traveller in 
Italy should ever bear in mind Is 
‘‘never pay what is demanded.” The 
Italian always asks a price which he 
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does not expect you will pay, and is 
absolutely surprised if you, with child- 
like simplicity, accede to his extortionate 
demand. If you enter a shop to pur- 
chase some article, the shopkeeper, de- 
tecting by your accent that you are not 
Tuscan, will at once demand double. 
In reply, you offer half, whereupon he 
raises his shoulders to his ears and with 
exquisite politeness declares that it cost 
him much more. You express regret, 
tell him that in England they don’t tax 
mineral waters as they do in Italy, or 
something to that effect, and leave the 
shop. Before you have taken a dozen 
steps the crafty tradesman, seeing his 
mistake, overtakes you and begs you to 
accept the article at your own price. 
In Italy shopping is truly an amuse- 
ment. 
The Englishman 
\ LAND OI who takes a house in 
UNCERTAINTIES. Italy, of course, places 
upon himself a oem 
responsibility. He must, within a cer- 
tain number of hours, hand in at the 
Palazzo Communale a statement as to 
who was his grandfather, how old his 
cook is, and where his housemaid was 
last in service. He may, however, when 
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this chronicle of family affairs is com- 
plete, congratulate himself that he will 
in future pay no income-tax, and that 
the state of the Italian Treasury is such 
that when he draws the harmless but 
extremely necessary cheque upon his 
London & he will profit by exchange 
to the tune of near] ioite-cnun upon 
every sovereign. This is a fact which 
should not be overlooked by those of an 
economical turn of mind. On the other 
hand, the new resident at once becomes 
acquainted with a postal system which 
seems regulated by the law of chances. 
Personally, I have complained many 
times of the irregularity of my letters 
from England, my daily newspapers 
arriving in bunches after long intervals 
of cessation ; but a few weeks ago the 
height of irresponsibility was reached 
when, on entering the post-office, an 
official handed me a letter, observing : 
“I believe this is for the Signore.” I 
took it, and found that it was. It had 
been posted in London exactly one year 
and eight days before being delivered to 
me! I remonstrated, whereupon the 
bland postmaster, with that ineffable 

jliteness which is so exasperating in 
ftaly, chewed his cigarette and an- 
swered : ‘‘ The Signore has received his 
letter. What more?” 
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MURILLO 


The Tuscan, if you 
THE ITALIAN have not learned the 
CABMAN. art of vanquishing him, 
will rob you smilingly, 
and treat your anger as a huge joke. I 
once had a cabman, in the days when 
Tuscany was comparatively new ground 
to me, and his conduct will well illus- 
trate the manner in which his genus 
regard the Englishman. This man, 
Egisto by name, a true type of lazy 
out-at-elbow Tuscan, who smoked eter- 
nally a very long and extremely rank 
cigar, was introduced to me as an ex- 
cellent fellow. For months I employed 
him, as in the sun-glare of summer one 
cannot walk very far; but little did I 
dream that he would overcharge me. 
One day, however, by mere chance I 
discovered in a friend’s house a table of 
cab-fares, and to my dismay saw that I 
had been paying always double. Egisto 
was outside, therefore I called him in 
and gave him a sound rating. To my 
dismay the fellow only grinned from ear 
to ear and answered: ‘Certainly, you 
have every reason to complain. But 
how was Egisto to know that the 
English Signore would remain here 
always?” 


There are times 

AMONG THE’ when] desire a change 
MADONNAS. from my writing table 
and the sapphire Medi- 

terranean lapping gently outside my 
study window. Then I invariably take 
a trip to Florence. By an outlay of a 
few francs on a railway ticket, I can rub 
shoulders with a most interesting crowd 
of my fellow-countrymen, either in the 
Duomo of Pisa or in the galleries of 
Florence. I confess to be fond of visit- 
ing the world-famed Madonnas in the 
Pitti and the Uffizi, partly because of 
the genius displayed in those time- 
dimmed pictures, but perhaps more on 
account of the remarkable medley of men 
and women who pass hourly before them, 
** Baedeker” in hand. In those won- 
derful galleries, where hang the most 
priceless art collections in all the world, 
I have heard a Cookite exclaim in the 
English of the Mile End Road: “It 
ain’t no better than the Nash’nal Gelliry, 
Bill,” and ‘‘I don’t think much o’ the 
bloomin’ Arno!” And this before the 
wonderful Madonnas of Florence, the 
greatest pictures on earth! ‘Arry in 
Florence is indeed a strange, incon- 
gruous spectacle. Many times have I 
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been amused at 
the homely criti- 
cism of my fellow- 
countrymen, and 
country-women 
too, as, wearing a 
broad-brimmed felt 
hat of Italian shape, 
I have rested on 
the various frayed 
settees watching 
the stream of “‘ per- 
sonally-conducted” 
pass, and listened 
to that beloved 
language, my own 
English, which, 
alas! I so very 
seldom hear spo- 
ken. The Ma- 
donnas of Florence 
are a life study; the 
strange veiling of 
Botticelli, the som- 
bre colouring of 
Perugino, the bril- 
liancy of Correggio, and the wonderful 
flesh tints and expression of Andrea 
del Sarto—all are entrancing to the 
lover of art, just as all these cosmo- 
politan sight-seers are useful to the 
student of human character. 
The pensions of Flo- 
THE HOT-WATER rence, where gather 
DRINKERS. those old ladies who, 
living abroad for 
economy, drift in summer up to the 
baths of Lucca, Abetone, Vallombrosa, 
or Viareggio, and who make the Lily 
City their winter quarters, afford wide 
fields of study to those interested in the 
ways of the aristocratic needy. I have 
sat at the table d’héte at more than one 
pension on the Lungarno, where, wine 
not being included, my neighbours have 
drunk hot water with their lunch instead 
of healthy Chianti; and I have seen old 
gentlemen lap up bread and milk for 
their midday meal. The antique and 
beautiful city, indeed, seems nowadays 
to be the headquarters of a most re- 
markable collection of my compatriots. 
“ How strange these English are!” re- 


marked a companion of mine, an Italian 


advocate, the other day. “I have 
never,” he added, ‘‘seen such people 
in London. Where do they come 


BOTTICELLI the 


from?” I was 
compelled to ad- 
mit that I knew 
not. The remark- 
able touring speci- 
mens of all nation- 
alities which the 
calm onlooker sees 
gazing up at the 
castellated Palazzo 
Vecchio, at Mrs. 
Barrett Browning’s 
house, orat Michael 
Angelo’s wonderful 
statue of ‘‘ David,” 
strolling in the 
Loggia dei Lanzi, 
or abstractedly ad- 
miring the Medici 
Venus in the Uffizi, 
are unequalled in 
all the world. 
Little wonder is 
it, therefore, that 
Florentine 

holds the English 
tripper in such small esteem, for while 
one class have even been too lavish in 
their tips and too reckless in the expenses 
they incur, the other, that frigid set of 
hot-water drinkers at pensions, are, on 
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the other hand, too mean. To com- 
mand the Tuscan’s respect one must be 
extremely careful of one’s purse. If 
re are too lavish he will dub you a 
rainless Englishman, and at once com- 
mence the most barefaced imposition ; 
while if you pay only what is absolutely 
just, he will hold you in respect as a 
person of sense and worthy of esteem. 
The fact is that the 
THE “‘DARNED “ darned foreigner” is 
FOREIGNER.” a very much more 
acute and crafty per- 
son than the traveller takes him to be. 
No man in the whole world is gifted 
with such a quick and keen insight into 
character as the average Italian, and no 
person is so amazingly clever at discern- 
ing the prey whom he may swindle. In 
Tuscany, where half the people live by 
labour and the other half upon their 
wits, this is not at all surprising. It is 
a land of suave dishonesty, this bank- 
rupt kingdom, where they sell screws 
of salt at the tobacco-stalls of theatres, 
where marquises and counts with ancient 
titles are glad enough to live ona couple 
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CORREGGIO 


of shillings a day, where even princes, 
the rulers of cities in mediaeval times, 
actually advertise their wares in the 
daily prints, and where bagmen call 
upon one and leave their card bearing 
a coronet. Italy is of a verity a country 
full of quaint anomalies, known only to 
those who actually live there, for the 
tourist never sees them. Yet there isa 
gay, devil-may-care, nonchalant air with 
it all which soon endears the people to 
one’s heart. When one knows the Italian 
one loves him, and laughs at his careless 
impudence and imperturbable effrontery. 
At first, however, I must admit that he 
is a trifle provoking, for his is a topsy- 
turvy country, where, if one wants a 
thing done, it is certain to be done the 
wrong way. 

As a conclusion to 
these notes I may add 
that, at request of the 
Editor of THe Lub- 
GATE, I propose continuing them month- 
ly, and to any who desire information 
upon the Sunny South, or hints as to 
life there, I shall be pleased to answer 
them if they address their correspon- 
dence to me, vid the Editor. 


TO MY 
READERS, 
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IT was, I am fain to confess, a 
™ piece of sentimentality of 
which I was ashamed, while 

Lae] =I made no effort to withstand 
the temptation. At forty-one I was 
committing an action for which the 
average undergraduate would have felt 
nothing but scorn, yet my pulses throb- 
bed, and the dead days, resuscitated by 
my memory, bloomed again with all the 
fragrance that had intoxicated me when 
I was but twenty years of age, and she 
had been sixteen. 

I had found myself by chance quite 
near the place—that is to say, I was little 
more than half-an-hour’s railway journey 
from it—and the recollection of all I had 
suffered there in ‘that beautiful time 
when I was so unhappy” had drawn me 
towards it irresistibly. I did not struggle; 
it was, I told myself, fatuous to go ; but 
I did not struggle, I understood that it 
was a fatuity to which I was predestined 
to yield. 

How my heart leaped as the little 





jog-trot train om ee me at last beside 


the well-remembered platform! Few 
changes had been effected in the station, 
or I at least failed to observe many. 
It was almost identical with my remem- 
brance of it, and, declining the solicita- 
tions of the belated fly-driver outside, I 
made my way up the familiar dusty hill 
on foot. <A fly! I would not have 
driven here for worlds! My youth came 
down that hill to meet me, and with 
every step I took a fresh memory of 
Lilian revived in my mind; trifles long 
since forgotten sprang back to me as 
thickly as the hawthorn clustered on 
the wayside hedges. I was twenty 
years old once more, and we loved, and 
her father called us fools, and I was 
sent away to London—solitude—de- 
spair. 

Ah, exquisite period of agony! On 
revient toujours a nos premicres amours— 
in uel with the boy who had once 
been myself, I was miserable now ! 

But it was a divine misery. I forgot 
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that Lily, even if she lived in Three- 
gates still, would be middle-aged and 
stout. I thought of her always as I 
had seen her last in a muslin frock and 
a straw hat with cornflowers in it, with 
her hair hanging down her back; 
almost I expected every minute to see 
her so. At every chance footfall I 
would catch myself turning, and I pro- 
test that when I presently did detect a 
girl in a muslin frock advancing, my 
heart leapt as absurdly for an instant as 
if the intervening years had been but a 
week, 

I laughed at my own folly, and, re- 
pees the epithet which her father 

ad once applied to me, continued my 
steps abstractedly. When I looked up 
again the girl in the muslin frock was 
much nearer. More, she wore a straw 
hat with cornflowers in it, and her hair 
—her hair was loose as Lilian’s had 
been! What coincidence was this? 

My heart, which had already played 
me so many ridiculous pranks, now ap- 
peared to stand still altogether. 

Still closer together we drew; her 
features became discernible, and I saw 
it was Lilian herself coming down the 
hill in the muslin frock and the flower- 
decked hat—Lilian whom I had adored. 

She lifted her eyes as we met, and 
then the explanation struck me ; I was 
looking at my old love’s child. This 
was Luilian’s daughter. 

I could not pass her; I paused and 
spoke. 

‘* Pray forgive me,” I said, ‘‘ but could 
you direct me to a house called ‘ Dove- 
dale?’” 

“Dovedale!” she echoed wonder- 
ingly. ‘‘Oh, no.” 

She had answered me in Lily’s voice. 

**T knew it well once,” I said, “‘ but 
I am a stranger in Threegates now.” 

“You cannot mean——? My mother 
lived in a house called ‘ Dovedale’ when 
she was a girl, but it has long since 
been pulled down—oh, long ago.” 

“‘That was the house I speak of. I 
wonder if you ever heard your mother 
mention my name—it is Armitage.” 

“Yes,” she said, “‘I think I have.” 

‘‘And is she living in Threegates 
still?” I asked. ‘I should like to see 
her, if I may.” 

She replied in the affirmative once 


more. ‘I will show you the way, if 
you wish.” 

I thanked her, and, turning with me, 
she made her way home as my guide. 

No words can describe my sensations 
as she talked to me. With Lily’s tones 
she sauntered beside me. I seemed 
under the enchantment of a dream. 

** May I ask your name?” I enquired. 

**It is Dora.” 

** Dora—what ?” said I. 

“Oh, Dora Marshall. Did you not 
know mamma after she married ?” 

I shook my head. 

“Your father is living ?” 

‘No, sir, he died four years ago.” 

I felt very old when she called me 
°° 

‘Pray forgive my question. 
not think me rude?” 

**Oh, no, sir.” 

It was, besides, unnecessary, since 
she was certainly nineteen. 

“I have not met your mother since 
she was younger than yourself.” 

‘Really !” she exclaimed, surprised. 

**She is in good health, I hope?” 
**Oh, yes, she is perfectly well, thank 

ou. 

“And have you any brothers or 
sisters ?”” 

**T am the only child.” 

A little silence fell. My persistent 
interrogatories I feared were ill-bred. 
Again I said to her: 

‘Tam afraid you must assuredly think 
me a very rude person?” 

She smiled. ‘‘ Why should I?” 

**T enquire about so much.” 

*‘I don’t mind. Go on, pray. 
answer.” 

“Well,” I said. ‘I will only ask 
this time if you live far away ?” 

‘“‘It will take us about half-an-hour.” 

Somehow I was glad to hear it. There 
was a charm about this singular /é/e-a- 
téte 1 was pleased to have prolonged. 
The first to speak again was she. _ 

‘‘My mother and I live in a little 
house on the cricket-field. You know 
the cricket-field, perhaps?” 

‘* Where the cricket-field stood in my 
time,” I answered, ‘‘ we passed a large 
white building, five minutes since, which 
I took to be the Town Hall.” 

** How strange! ” she exclaimed. 

** And sad,” I added. 
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THE NURSE 


TURSE ROBERTS, 33, Cottage Grove, Bedford 
N Park, Clapham, S.W. :—“*I cannot speak too 
highly of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. My youngest son, 
who ‘has been feeling very badly, assures me that he 
feels much better and stronger since he has taken Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and we shall continue to use it. I 
find it has a pleasant flavour, and it is also the most 
sustaining and invigorating beverage I have ever met 
with. I shall have much pleasure in recommending 
Vi-Cocoa to my friends and patients, and you may use 
this testimony if you like.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has become a household 
word, and this wonderful Food-beverage has come to 
take an important place in the dietary of the best- 
regulated families. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is a natural 
food, and by its merit alone—having been once fully 
and fairly placed before the public—it must become a 
national food, to the general advancement of British 
health and vigour. 

The unique vitalising and restorative powers of Dr. 
Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa are being recognised to an extent 
hitherto unknown in the history of any preparation. 
Merit, and merit alone, is what is claimed for Dr. 
‘ibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and the proprietors are prepared 
to send to any reader who names THE LUDGATE (a 
post-card will do) a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ 
Vi-Cocoa free and post-paid, 
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THE DOCTOR. 


I R. T. H. SMITH, Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue, W.C., writes :—‘‘I 
have much pleasure in testifying to the superior 
qualities of your Vi-Cocoa over any similar pre- 
paration in the market. I do this willingly and 
unsolicited, as I consider it a great boon to the 
public. I have personally experimented with the 
cocoas in the market, and find that the great draw- 
back to all of them was the slow process of digestion 
and assimilation, Vi-Cocoa also accelerates the 
digestion of other foods that are taken with it. This 
I have personally tested, and can, therefore, speak 
from actual experience. Its wonderful recuperative 
power after exhaustion from fatigue is marvellous.” 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa has positively popularised 
cocoa as a beverage ; many people who never could 
make a habit of cocoa drinking, and only took a 
cup on a rare occasion, are now regular drinkers of 
Vi-Cocoa, Its praises are sounded on every hand, 
and tradesmen unanimously testify to its growing 
sales, and the continual demand for the wonderful 
Food-beverage, which form, even to the veriest 
sceptics, convincing proofs of the hold it has taken in 
public favour. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa can be obtained from all 
Chemists, Grocers, and Stores, or from 60, 61, and 
62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. 
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‘** Yes,” she assented. ‘I suppose beautiful than Lilian had been; I was 
changes have their sadness ; forgive me.” forced to admit the fact. There was 
“There is nothing to forgive. You less frivolity in her face; the eyes were 
yourself are too young to have seen graver. 
many.” ‘Talk to me some more !” I begged. 








“*MAMMA,” SAID DORA, ‘THIS GENTLEMAN HAS COME TO SEE YOU” 


“‘Even the young may feel,” said ** What shall I say?” 

Lily’s daughter. ‘Talk to me of yourself, if you will.” 
I was not the man to dispute it. “‘T thought it was of my mother you 
There was a pause again. I glanced wished to converse,” she murmured. 

at her thoughtfully. She was more Was there a touch of coquetry in the 
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“Getting Better.” 


Nearly everyone knows the delightful feeling of “getting better” after a more or less 
severe attack of illness, when the reviving appetite, too feeble as yet for heavy foods, re- 
quires the most nourishing diet in a light and tempting and easily digestible form. Bovril 
is an ideal food for invalids and convalescents, being strengthening, stimulating, and re- 
invigorating in a supreme degree. It rapidly renovates wasted tissue, forms blood, brain, 
bone and muscle, and thoroughly fortifies the nervous system after prolonged prostration. 











Bovril is Liquid Life. 
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answer. Her eyes were cast down—I 
could not tell. 

‘* May I not be interested also in your 
mother’s daughter ?” 

‘““Whom you have just met for the 
first time.” 

‘“*It does not seem so to me,” I averred. 
‘*T recognised you before I spoke.” 

‘* Because mamma was so like me?” 

This continual obtrusion of her mother 
into the matter annoyed me. It was 
irrelevant, unnecessary. 

‘You like Threegates, Miss Marshall,” 
I enquired. ‘Do you ever go totown?” 

‘* Very seldom,” she answered, ‘‘ and 
then only for a few days. We know no 
one there, and we both find it dull.” 

“I hope next time you come to see 
something of you,” I said. ‘‘I live 
there all the year round, and your 





presence would be an immense treat to 
me. I could show you a few of the 
things that are worth seeing—the thea. 
tres, the pictures; it might be very 


jolly.” 


“I think mamma would be ven 
pleased,” she said politely. 

Again her mother! Toujours fer. 
drix! 

“And you yourself?” I asked, 
** Would you be Siond _ 

**T haven’t tried it,” she replied. “| 
shouldn’t think so.” 

‘Let me trust you will give it a trial, 
What is this ?” 

“‘This is it,” she laughed. “Pray 
enter.” 

We had come to a little garden-gate, 
and in the garden beyond a fair and 
foolish-looking woman stood picking 


“1 SAT UNDER THE LABURNUM TREE, AND DRANK TEA WITH LILIAN” 
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geraniums. I was sorry the walk was 
over. 

“Mamma,” said Dora, ‘‘this gentle- 
man has come to see you.” 

I introduced ped with composure ; 
she welcomed me with calm. The 
romance of a life was shattered as she 
put out her hand. 

“Let me give you some tea,” she 
said. ‘‘ Dora, will you tell Susan to 
bring out the tea, dear?” 

I sat under the laburnum tree, and 
drank tea with Lilian. Dora also drank 
tea. Lilian spoke, and I answered her. 
Complex and diverse emotions that I 
could not analyse agitated me. Without 


the hat and cornflowers the girl was 
even lovelier. I found my gaze con- 
stantly straying towards her. I was 
not myself—it had been an exciting day 
—and when at length I rose to take my 
leave, it was with a sensation of regret 
which I refused absolutely to define. 

**Since you are staying in the neigh- 
bourhood, we shall hope to see you 
often again,” said Lilian. 

Dora said nothing ; she bent over the 
tea-things. I knew she bent over the 
tea-things, because I looked at her as I 
answered. 

“Thank you very much,” I said; ‘I 
will come to-morrow, if I may ?” 
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WHELPTON’S 
PILLS, 


The Best Family 
Medicine. 


Recommended for 
Disorders of the 
Head, Chest, 
Bowels, Liver, 
and Kidneys. 


Whelpton’s 


HEALING 
Established OINTMENT. 


The Best Remedy for 
Burns, Scacps, Uccers, 
and all Skin Diseases. 
Thd., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. Od. 
Of all Chemists. Free by 
post in the United Kingdom for 
8, 14, OF 33 Stamps. 


PROPRIETORS— 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 


3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 








MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


For the Circulation and Sale of ail the Best 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
RUSSIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Ong GUINEA 
per annum. 

Leadon Book Society (for 
weekly exchange of Books at 
the houses of Subscribers) from 
Two GuINgas per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
from Two GuIngAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends 
may unite in One Susscrir- 
Tion. and thus lessen the cost 
of carriage. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post Free. 


Surplus Library Books 


NOW OFFERED 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 


A New Clearance List (100 pages) sent Gratis and Post Free 
to any Address. The List contains Popular Works in Travel, 
Sport, History, Biography, Science and Fiction. Also New and 
Surplus Copies of French, German, Italian, Russian and Spanish 
Books. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 


Mudie’s Library, Limited, 


30-34, New Oxford Street, W.C.; | 
241, Brompton Road, S.W.; - London. 
48, Queen Victoria Street, E.c. | 

and at Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER. 
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WINE ESSENCES. 


Mason's Ginger Wine Essence. 


A Sixpenny Bottle will, in six minutes, make 
SIXT Y Glasses of Delicious, Non-Alcoholic 
Wine. Also try Mason's Extract of Herbs 
and Mason's Coffee Essence. Samris 
Botte of either sent post free, Od. ; Two 
assorted, is. 3d.; Three assorted, is. 8d 
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GARROULD’S, 


150, 152, 154, 156, 158 and 160, Edgware Road, 
Hyde Park, W., 


Are now showing - - 


ONE OF THE BEST 
Assortments of New Autumn Dress 
Materials 
IN LONDON. 

Write for Patterns. Sent Post Free. 


Celebrated 52-inch Venetian Coating Cloth for 
Tailor-made Gowns, thoroughly shrunk in 35 Nes 
Shades, 1/9} per yard. 


45-inch Fancy Jacquards in the latest Autun 
Tints, 1/11} per yard, 

New French Fancy Mohair Cloth, 1/6}. 

Garrould’s Special “ Silk Down” Cloth, Silk on 
Wool Mixture. Very smart in appearance, 1/11} a 
2/11 per yard 

Choice Silks in immense Variety. 

Shot Glacé Silks, in 50 New Shades, 16) and 
1/11} per yard. 

New Crystalline Silk, for evening wear, 111} 2 
2/9 per yard. 

Rich Brocaded Silks, 1/11}, 2/11} and 311 pe 
yard. 

Garrould’s celebrated St. Lucia Velveteen. ‘i!! 
finish. Very rich in appearance and every yard guarat- 
teed, 1/64, 1/11} and 2/6} per yard. 


Telegrams : Lp g 
Garrould, London. Neo. 347 (Paddington). 
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TILWaM Le QUEUX. 


II.—POTTERING IN 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


PISA 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


>< 


On the wild marshes 
of the Maremma there 
is a proverb not alto- 
gether gratifying to the 
English. It is: ‘“‘Inglese ttalianato, é¢ 
un diavolo wncarnato.” Notwithstanding 
this, however, the English manage to 
enjoy themselves in Italy, and the gentle 
att of pottering may be practised with 
profit and pleasure in the white old town 
of Pisa. With the exception, perhaps, 
of a few wrinkled English ladies of un- 
certain age, who dress in rusty black, 
live cheaply en pension on the Lung’ 
Amo Regio, and get their tea in pre- 
cious packets from the English stores in 
Florence, nobody ever stays more than 
asingle night there. It is on the road 
toRome. Yet Pisa, if you can manage 
to escape the rapaciousness of the hotel- 
keepers—a feat extremely difficult of 
accomplishment—is really a most de- 
lightful place in which to potter. After 
its Leaning Tower, Pisa is famed among 
Italians for two things: the excellency 
of a small and unpretentious restaurant, 
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THE ROAD TO 
ROME, 


the ‘‘Nettuno”; and the dare-devil reck- 
lessness of its cabmen. The latter are 
more dangerous to human life than their 
fellow-Jehus in Naples. On my last 
visit, a few days ago, I met with an 
adventure which, to say the least, was 
exciting, and provoked certain unwrit- 
able English epithets. Having entered 
one of the whirling little conveyances at 
the station, I was being whisked through 
the narrow medizval streets, and across 
the small antique piazzas, when sud- 
denly ancther cab came tearing down a 
narrow lane, and dashed at right angles 
full into mine. I saw the danger just 
in time, and jumped for my life, land- 
inz in a very undignified position in the 
road; and a very fortunate escape it 
proved to be, for a second later my cab 
was literally smashed to atoms. My 
cabman merely smiled, as though it 
were of daily occurrence, and then 
commenced to collect the scattered 
débris of his vehicle. Therefore, if you 
go to Pisa, avoid the cabs as you would 
stewed mushrooms. 
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To the 

DOING THE idler, how- 
SIGHTS. ever—the 
man or 


woman who does not 
care to “do” sights 
with their noses in 
pince-nez for ever in 
their crimson - bound 
guide - books —a day 
spent in Pisa is as 
pleasant as it is in- 
structive. The place 
existed 100 years before 
the Christian era. To- 
day itsold-worldstreets 
are quiet, breathing 
mutely of a forgotten 
past, and in many the 
grass springs from be- 
tween the stones. As one wanders 
through the place, it is strange to 
reflect that, although it is ten miles 
from the sea, it was, in the eleventh 
centuty, the powerful rival of Genoa 
and Venice, and possessed the island 
of Sardinia. But, alas! like so many 
of the ancient Italian cities, it be- 
came a victim to the ambition of the 
condottieri, and was, in 1406, sold to 
Florence, to whom it thenceforth 
continued subject. And as we wander 
about, examining the grand monu- 
ments of its striking and magnificent 
past, we cannot help a feeling of 
regret that the old place, once so 
werful and a forerunner of Florence 
in the history of art, should now be 
kept up and swept and _ garnished 
merely for the attraction of the inquisi- 
tive traveller who arrives in the morn- 
ing, spends a few francs on lunching 
and tips, and leaves, hot and dusty, by 
the evening ‘direct ” train for Rome or 
Florence, happy that he has accom- 
lished the correct thing, and ‘‘done” 
isa. The sea has n ed from it, its 
trade has left it, its great families are 
ruined and dispersed ; but it is still full 
of sad grandeur in its silent decay, all 
of oor like a tomb. 
Standing in the wide, 
WHY DOES THE grassy Piazza del 
TOWER LEAN? Duomo, the idler gazes 
upon one of the won- 
ders of the world, the Leaning Tower, 
together with the most perfect of 





LUNG’ ARNO REGIO 


cathedrals, and the quaint circular Bap- 
tistery, wherein all Pisans have been 
christened through eight centuries. 
Why does the tower lean? Such is 
the question that has been asked 
through ages, and never satisfactorily 
answered. The most probable theory 
is that one side sank in course of con- 
struction, and that the upper stories 
were added in a curved line. Only 
those with strong heads should climb to 
the top, for on the last round one is 
seized by an extremely uncomfortable 
sensation of insecurity. The facade 
of the cathedral is even more perfect 
than that of Florence, while its richly- 
gilt interior is notable, as it is borne 
by a number of ancient Roman and 
Greek columns captured by the Pisans 
in the wars of the middle ages. Ad- 
joining is the ancient Campo Santo, 
which is certainly one of the sights of 
Italy, and so often missed by the world- 
weary traveller who ‘“‘hates cemeteries.” 
It is, however, on a far different va 
ciple to that appalling collection of the 
sculptured dead outside Genoa, and 1s 
certainly unique amongst ancient burial- 
places. 
Cemeteries are not 
THE TOWER OF the most happy places 
HUNGER. on earth, but there !s 
nothing depressing 1n 
the Campo Santo of Pisa. Seven hun- 
dred years ago a pious archbishop 
brought fifty shiploads of earth from 
Mount Calvary, and made a_burial- 
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sround here, building a _ colonnade 
around its four sides, and in this colon- 
nade are now preserved some wonderful 
old frescoes and a collection of Roman, 
Etruscan, and medizval sculptures. On 
the wall, too, hang the ponderous chains 
of the ancient harbour of Pisa, cap- 
tured by the Genoese in 1362. Parts of 


them were given to the Florentines, who 
hung them outside their Baptistery, but 








medieval streets, he will suddenly 
emerge into a small, triangular, open 
space known as the Piazza dei Cava- 
lieri, where all is the same to-day as it 
was centuries ago. On one side is the 
fine old palace of the Medici; next it 
the ancient Church of St. Stefano, 
erected by the valiant knights of the 
Order of St. Stephen; and opposite, 
the Palazzo dell’Orologio, which is on 





IL CAMPANILE 


they were restored to the Pisans as 
recently as 1860, having been in the 
hands of the conquerors for five hun- 
dred years, There is much that the 
idler in Pisa will find that the ordinary 
traveller never sees. If he continues 
along the Lung Arno Galileo, he will 
come to a dark and narrow turning, 
where at the end stands the house in 
which the world-famed astronomer was 
born ; while, diving through the narrow 


the site of the ill-famed Tower of 
Hunger, in which the Archbishop 
Ruggieri degli Ubaldini caused Count 
ine dei Gherardeschi, with his sons 
and nephew, to be starved to death as 
a punishment for treason, as related 
by Dante in the 33rd Canto of the 
“Inferno.” The lineal descendant of 
the starved Count lives in Florence, 
and I have the honour of his ac- 
quaintance. 
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Alas! how the old 
nobility of Italy have 
decayed! Many scions 
of noble houses, de- 
scendants and the holders of titles of 
those great families who ruled the 
antique cities back in the middle ages, 
are now ekeing out their lives on some 
starvation annuity, or earning a pittance 
in some lowly station abroad. Others 
there are who, having worn a suit of 
flashy clothes and a signet ring—about 
all that they possessed, perhaps—have 
captured English and American girls 
whose ambitious parents are pleased to 
see their daughters Princesses or Coun- 
tesses. Some mothers like to speak of 
‘“* my daughter the Princess So-and-So” ; 
and perhaps it is but maternal pride, 
after all. Fortunately, all impoverished 
Italian nobles are not of the same mind. 
One charming man, with whom I am 
on close terms of acquain- 
tance, and therefore withhold 
his name, may serve as a type 
of the still proud nobleman. 
His family—one of the oldest 
in Italy—dates from the year 
goo, and ih it there have been 
no fewer than three Cardinals. 
Once his ancestors were the 
rulers of Milan, and their 
power feared from Turin to 
Venice; while even now, in 
one of the northern cities—I 
must not say where—there is 
a magnificent old palace of 
regal proportions bearing his 
arms on the sun - whitened 
stone escutcheon, and falling 
to ruin and decay. And he? 
Well, he is an officer living on 
his pay. The other day I 
chaffed him, saying that some 
day I expected him to marry 
an English or American heiress, 
but he answered, calmly and 
simply: ‘‘My family have never 
married for money, and I never 
will. If I did, I should end 
all the old traditions of my 
race. Italy has fallen, and 
with her my family. I am 
poor, but I am still loyal to 
iny King and to my country.” 
And so it is with many. 
‘The gentleman in Italy is, alas! 


A WORD TO 
RICH GIRLS. 


very hard to find nowadays ; but when 
found, he is the finest fellow in all the 
world. It should be remembered by girls 
that the Italian holds woman in very 
little respect. Only the unprincipled and 
avaricious Italian noble weds the foreign 
heiress ; and she, poor thing! very soon 
becomes disillusioned, and awakens to 
find her position in society in Florence 
or Rome not at all a pleasant one. 
Personally, I have seen a number of 
such mésalliances, and the wife is always 
to be pitied. 
The potterer in Pisa, 
BEWARE OF THE if he can spare a few 
ALABASTER! of those ragged, well- 
thumbed pieces of 
greasy paper which represent the pre- 
sent Italian currency, will no doubt be 
tempted, like many another potterer 
before him, to enter one or other of the 
many shops which sell objects of ala- 
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baster, or marble sculptures. Pisa has 
ever been the cradle of sculpture, and 
certainly the little Leaning Towers, and 
Baptisteries and Cathedrals in alabaster, 
or the heads of laughing girls on black 
marble pedestals, are inviting souvenirs 
which may with effect be placed in the 
drawing-room at home. Beware of 
making a purchase! Marble is heavy, 
and a statue has to be packed and sent 
direct to the traveller’s address in Eng- 
land, or in America. The traveller 


grace the corner of his drawing-room. 
Months go by, and it does not arrive. 
He writes, but receives no answer. He 
sends a complaining letter to the hard- 
worked Consul, and the latter makes 
inquiries, sometimes with the result that, 
after many months of waiting, a statue 
does arrive; but not the one purchased. 
In the majority of cases, however, the 
unsuspecting traveller receives nothing 
for his money but a worthless, un- 
stamped receipt! Moral: Never buy 


PALAZZO DELL’ OROLOGIO 


speaks Italian imperfectly, it at all, and 
the wily vendor of sculpture is ready to 
take advantage of his ignorance of the 
Tuscan tongue. The traveller, however, 
at last strikes what he fondly believes to 
be a bargain, and is delighted. He pays 
for the statue and its packing, writes 
down his address in bold characters, 
and goes on his way rejoicing. At 
home he awaits with patience the ar- 
rival of the piece of real Italian sculp- 
ture—that he could have bought for 
half the price in London—which is to 


statuary in Pisa. The old Tuscan 
roverb is very true: ‘‘Ad ogni santo 
a sua candela.” 
Old books and manu- 
HUNTING FOR scripts can, however, 
ANCIENT BOOKS. be picked up in Pisa 
for the proverbial old 
song. Each time I visit the place I 
never fail to make an addition to my 
library, and generally from a shuffling, 
unshaven old Tuscan who keeps a stall 
beneath the antique Loggia de’Banchi. 
Above where he stands is engraven, on 
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the time-stained wall, the standard 
length of the ancient Italian measure, 
the braccio, or average arm’s-length ; 
while beneath, in more modern figures, 
is given the metre, in order that Pisans 
in the market shall not be cheated. My 
old friend knows a good deal about 
Italian books, and there are always 
many curious old tomes upon his stall— 
ancient parchment-covered, worm-eaten 
volumes in print and in MS., which 
have been unearthed from the long- 
closed chambers of some medieval 
alace. Truly they are a strange col- 
ection! We haggleterribly. Healways 
asks quite three times the amount he 
expects to obtain for a book, and seems 
to enjoy bargaining. The other day he 
asked five francs for a volume which I 
particularly wanted. I offered him 
one-tenth — namely, fifty centesimi — 
whereupon he pulled a wry face, and in 
silence sat down to resume the slice of 
salami which formed his lunch. He 
was not in bargaining mood, so I left 
him. A couple of hours later I passed 
by, and he rushed forward, book in 
hand. The signore might have it for a 
franc. I then increased my price to 
eighty centesimi, and at that we closed. 
I carried the book home gladly, for to 
me it is a prize worth a good many 
francs. 
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The potterer, when 
WHERE sT. tired of the sun- 
PETER LANDED. blanched city of marble 
and the Medici — for 
the latter’s arms are seen on almost 
every stone—can find in the immediate 
vicinity much that is interesting. One 
is the ancient basilica of S. Pietro, in 
Grado—erected no one knows when, it 
was so long ago—an antique, wonderful 
place, occupying the site where St. 
Peter first landed in Italy. Whether 
this latter fact is authentic, it is hard to 
say. Nevertheless, it is certain that the 
site occupied, now in the centre of a 
wide plain some ten miles from the sea, 
was once the ancient port of Pisa, 
which the Genoese destroyed. Not a 
vestige of anything now remains to 
show that the sea was ever there, and 
the greater part of the spacious tract of 
land is covered by forest, forming a 
royal hunting-ground. 
For the two ‘‘p’s’ 
TO THE GouTY. in the medical voca- 
bulary, pneumonia and 
pleurisy, Pisa isa paradise. Those with 
gout, however, should never set foot in 
the place, or that foot will trouble them 
very considerably. L.et such potter in 
sunshine somewhere else, and be 
content to view Pisa through the 
photographs here reproduced. 
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ITI. 

HE rising sun tipped the low-browed 
forest-clad hills, scattering the dews 
of night, and heralding the approach of 
another day of tropical heat. Gradually its 
beamslit up the arid plain, with its clumps 
of stunted cactus bushes and prickly pear, 
till the tall palms, tattered and droop- 
ing from weeks of unparalleled heat, 
stood out like grotesque scarecrows 

under its searching rays. 

Where the isolated trees formed a little 
clump, fed by a stagnant pool, the tents 
of the convicts’ convoy gleamed white in 
the morning light. Another weary day 
had begun, a day of chains and blows for 
captives, a day of loathsome duty and 
perpetual danger from stray parties of 
rebels for captors, a day of dust, heat, 
insects, and parching thirst for both. 
With a muttered curse the caravan, 
soldiers and prisoners, cleared away its 
morning meal, and bestirred itself once 
more for the never-ending march. 

They were well in the hostile country 
now. The Moron Trocha, the barrier be- 
tween a decadent colony and a new and 
lawless republic, lay behind them some 
three or four long days’ marches. Two 
days more through this land of desola- 
tion and lurking enemies, and then they 
would be in the loyal province of Santi- 
ago, and but a day’s march from their 
destination, the military prison and 
mines of Laredo. So far they had 


escaped their human foes—though nature 
and the reptile population of these parts 
had been distinctly hostile—and they 
felt that they had but to brace them- 
selves for a final effort and all would be 
well. To-day, they were to march to 
the ridge of densely-wooded hills, show- 
ing purple on the eastern horizon. By 
evening of the next day they should be 
in the passes of the Sierra, a day’s 
march beyond. And behind the Sierra 
lay safety. 

So all was soon bustle and animation 
in the little camp, and in an hour's time 
the luggage was all safely packed on to the 
transport mules, the convicts drawn up 
in a column, four abreast, guarded on 
each side by vigilant warders, and the 
soldiers in two bodies in front and 
behind. 

“Now then, No. 30,” growled a 
warder to his nearest charge, ‘‘ drop that 
slouching gait. If that skull of yours is 
troubling you, it’s no worse than what 
we all have to put up with under this 
hell of a sun. Look alive, if you don’t 
want a worse blow than even that 
carbine-butt gave you.” 

Juan D Alcantara, for it was he, 
obeyed mechanically, without even look- 
ing at the speaker or seeming to hear 
him. A month in hospital, a hurried 
trial, an unjust sentence, had cowed his 
spirit for the time. He was young in 
, ears, but a bitter experience had made 
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his face haggard and careworn. How- 
ever present his body might be in this 
scene of desolation, it was clear that his 
mind was far away. He scarcely heard 
the savage curses of the warders, the 
mocking gibes and leers of his fellow- 
prisoners, the majority scoundrels of 
the most abandoned type; he scarcely 
noticed the soldiers guarding them, or 
realised the dangers surrounding them. 
He lived once more in that densely 
crowded court, presided over by the 
grim Captain-General; he noted the 
thousands of eyes turned on him alone ; 
he saw the glittering row of generals 
around the Governor himself, the lesser 
officers who formed the jury, the press 
reporters, Sergeant Lopez, Olmedan, 
ye and the two other witnesses who 
ad sworn away his liberty. Above all, 
he saw the man he had once called 
‘*brother,” whose father and mother were 
his—the man who was now his deadliest 
enemy—as, while disclaiming even an 
aquaintance with ‘‘ Trooper Alova,” he 
had as calmly and smilingly lied before 
that vast assemblage as he had done 
formerly before their common father, 
before Eugénie, before the world at 
large. Under the pretence of the 
prisoner being a native of his part of the 
mother country, he had invented libellous 
falsehoods about his old life in Spain. 
Urged on by hatred and malice, this 
man, who had sworn on the Sacred 
Book to tell the truth alone, deliberately 
committed perhaps the most astounding 
perjury ever heard in a court of law. 
And it was successful because it was so 
audacious. 

No one even dreamt of disputing his 
evidence. The action, which wouid 
have been instantly detected in a man 
erring for the first time, was crowned 
with success in the case of this accom- 
plished liar. And so the result was as 
every thinking man in that court 
foresaw. Three hours after the com- 
mencement of the trial the jury found 
the prisoner a aiding and abetting 
a rebel against His Majesty to escape 
by deliberately and feloniously dis- 
charging a pistol with intent to miss 
the sn A me tag nd maser of 

eant Lopez, Co Grano, and 
Privates Ghani lees, and El Cano, 
proved more than sufficient to condemn 
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him. The prisoner was, from his very 
profession, perfectly competent to hold 
a pistol, add the escaping rebel was but 
five yards distant from him. Shortly 
afterwards the Captain-General rose to 
pronounce sentence, which, as was his 
custom in dealing with cases of this 
kind, was extremely pithy and to the 
point. 

**Sefiors,” he said, ‘‘the prisoner has 
been found guilty by the court. This 
delicate case, which on the face of it 
appears merely as an_ unsuccessful 
attempt of the prisoner, in his capacity 
as one of the guards over these rebels, 
to prevent, with his dead comrade, the 
escape of two of the said rebels (himself 
being stunned in the act) is shown in 
its true light by the unanimous and 
independent evidence of his comrades 
of that night. Our suspicions have 
unfortunately been turned into certain- 
ties by this evidence, and have moreover 
been strengthened by the revelations of 
the prisoner’s my life in Spain kindly 
furnished to the court by Sefior Don 
Hernando D’Alcantara, captain in His 
Majesty’s g8th Regiment, at present 
serving in the colony as one of my aide- 
de-camps. Under these circumstances 
I feel reluctantly compelled to sentence 
prisoner to expulsion from the army, 
and in consideration of the additional 
evidence of Captain D’Alcantara, to 
five years in the mines of Laredo in 
addition.” 

“Wake up, camarado,” chuckled 
Juan’s neighbour with a leer ; ‘no girls 
to cheer you up in these parts, you 
know!” 

Juan glanced once at the little villain- 
ous squint-eyed rascal who addressed 
him, then turned away in utter —— 
Even had he found anything to talk 
about he could not have brought himself 
to make friends with any of the scum 
of the country who were to be his 
comrades for five weary years. No! 
his life was over; to all intents and 
purposes he was as good as dead; _ what 
mattered these trivial details of life ? 

Slowly and painfully the dust- 
begrimed column crawled along the 
—— track, now descending into lonely 
hollows, filled by reverberating streams, 
now rising to i ene ridges crowned by 


wind-swept feather-palms. Slowly and 
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ainfully they toiled along, under that 
lasing sun, bereft of the shade of even 
the stunted, usual cactus-bushes of 
those parts. The weary hours sped by. 
No living beings but themselves seemed 
to exist in that desolate plain. Only the 
tramping of many feet, the clanking of 
the convicts’ chains, the short, sharp 
commands of the officers, the muttered 
curses of the men from thirst and 
heat, and the occasional crack of the 
mule-drivers’ whips, broke the stillness 
of nature. And yet there was nothing 
calm or peaceful in nature at that spot. 
It was rather the stillness of exhaustion. 

An hour’s rest at midday under the 
blazing sun for what was euphoniously 
called a meal—dry biscuits and rice 
being the staple food, washed down 
with fiery aguardiente and muddy water 
—then on once more towards that far-oft 
ridge of hills, guarded by a thick forest 
belt, hills which never seemed to get 
nearer however long one walked towards 
them! The sun was sinking in the 
dreary plain behind them as they 
entered the wooded region at last, and 
a sigh of thankfulness went up from the 
whole caravan, even the most hardened 
of the convicts mentally joining in, while 
the advance scouts pushed on in search 
of a camping place. This was found 
about a mile further on, in a wooded 
glade through which ran a tumbling 
stream, clear and fresh from the hills 
above ; and here warders and convicts, 
soldiers and drivers, cast themselves 
wearily down on the fresh green turf 
under the shady palms, and leisurely 
prepared the evening meal. Not lon 
afterwards the convicts were herde 
together for the night, sentinels were 
placed and watches set, and the camp 
settled down to sleep. 

IV. 

Two o'clock in the morning. The 
moon, a quarter past the full, looked 
down on as lovely a scene as any on 
the earth. A forest glade with a whirl- 
ing mountain stream, now rushing 
downward over rocks and shallows, now 
calm and still in some deep pool, only 
to break lower down into cataracts and 
Whirlpools. The far-famed pass of 
Killiecrankie could not have looked 
more beautiful under the uncertain 


moonlight than this lonely tropic glen. 
No bird twittered in the tall branches of 
the palms, no wild beast rushed through 
the undergrowth seeking its night 
food, no hissing reptile glided bso | 
the thick cactus bushes. Yet even in 
this lonely spot, with nature in one of 
her most beneficent moods, the old 
words of the hymn, which says, 
‘‘While every prospect pleases, only 
man is vile,” came true once more, 
Human reptiles were stealing on- 
ward, silently and stealthily towards 
the dark, motionless forms of the sentries 
protecting the grey-white tents behind 
them. Noiselessly and almost imper- 
ceptibly dark forms glided round the 
encampment, seeming to emerge from 
the ground beneath. Then, break- 
ing the silence of the still night air, rang 
suddenly the clear, running notes of the 
mocking-bird, followed by a guttural 
exclamation from a sentry, a quick dis- 
charge of a rifle, and then —pande- 
monium! Once more had man turned 
one of nature’s paradises into a hell 
incarnate. Slowly and sullenly the 
sentries fell back, firing as they retreated 
on the camp. The encampment, wide 
awake by now, was all noise and con- 
fusion. Convicts and baggage-animals 
were herded in the middle under ade- 
quate guards. The waggons were drawn 
round the outer circle of the camp in 
the South African fashion, the soldiers 
ted inside and between. On a little 
noll beside the baggage-animals stood 
the commander of the escort, Colonel 
Pifial, with a few of his officers, an- 
xiously watching the progress of the 
fight. Foran hour the combat raged, 
their unseen enemies completely sur- 
rounding the guards. The grinding 
rattle of musketry, the hoarse cries of 
the combatants, the neighing and stamp- 
ing of the frightened mules, and the 
sharp commands of the officers, seemed 
strangely out of place under that pale 
silent moon and swaying tree-tops. 
The murmur of the nition stream 


was drowned by that fierce fight, 
the varied night sounds of the forest 


seemed as if they were not. The 
faces of the Colonel and his officers 
grew longer and more anxious yoo = 
minute. Cumbered as they were wit 
convicts and animals, entangled in a 
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dense forest in the heart of a_ hostile 
country, it was hopeless to attempt to 
break through the surrounding enemy. 
Moreover, as they had been attacked at 
long range, they were obliged to fire 
back, and none knew better than those 
in command of the escort how ill they 
could spare a waste of ammunition. 
Another half-hour of this s -shooting 
and the cartridges would inevitably give 
out, and they would be obliged to 
defend themselves to the last with 


** AN OFFICER BENT DUWN AND WHISPERED 


swords, machetes, and clubbed muskets. 
For they must never disgrace themselves 
by surrender. They must fight to the 
end like true soldiers of Spain. 

Well did those hardy veterans know 
the character of their opponents. Half- 
breeds and Creoles, negroes and low caste 
Indians, desperadoes of the worst kind, 
formed the bulk of the so-called ‘“‘ Cuban 
Army.” Those who had dealt out no 
mercy when conquerors, could not 
expect mercy when conquered. 
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An officer bent down and whispered in 
the Colonel’s ear, as he sat on his camp- 
stool on the little mound. Pifial’s face 
brightened, though he shook his head 
doubtfully the next moment. However, 
he said a few words hurriedly to an 
aide-dé-camp, who came up to the old 
head-warder, Cabrero, as he stood alone 
near where the convicts were huddled. 
The next instant that laconic personage 
had swung round to his charges. 

** Any prisoner,” he called out, ‘ who 


IN THE COLONEL’S EAR”™ 


desires to help in the defence, will re- 
port himself to the adjutant, and receive 
a machete and his orders from the 
Colonel himself. Lieutenant Nifion will 
command the detachment.” 

Instantly some forty out of the hun- 
dred convicts stepped forward. 

“Ah! _— Alova too, in spite of 
your crack on the skull.” And Cabrero 
nodded approvingly, ‘‘ Well, well, blood 
will out! A pity you ever fell into the 
clutches of the law, my lad.” 
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A moment later they were marshalled 
before the Colonel, who ran his eye over 
them. 

«“ Now men,” he said, the inspection 
being finished and the machetes doled 
out to them, ‘‘ your duty will be to work 
round the camp from where the river 
narrows,” pointing upstream, ‘‘to the 
cataracts below, clearing out any stray 
parties of the enemy from the under- 
growth into the open, when we will 
shoot them down. As we have hitherto 
been acting on the defensive, and are, 
moreover, encumbered with our baggage, 
they will not expect us to take the 
offensive.” 

“Left wheel—by the right, quick 
march,” sung out the Lieutenant, when 
the Colonel had finished speaking. They 
were off ! 

Off through thorny bushes and tangled 
enlermoillie off through reptile-in- 


fested swamp and miasma-laden forest, 
off to where their hidden foes were 
dealing death around them. Juan 
seemed vaguely to see the fierce faces of 
Creole and half-caste start from the very 
ground at his feet, their countenances 
alive with amazement, consternation, 
and ion. Mechanically he swung 
out his big machete and the face went 
down. He lived again in the delirium 
of battle; forgotten were all his mis- 
fortunes of the past year. Let him be 
convict to-morrow, aye, and for the 
next five years ; at least he was a free 
soldier to-night, fighting his country’s 
battles against her treacherous and de- 
based sons. Perhaps he might never 
undergo the disgrace of penal servitude. 
He had striven to live like a true soldier. 
—— should he not die like one? He 
might never have such an opportunity 
again as he had to-night. A chance 


“JUAN SREMBD VAGUELY TO SEE THE FIERCE FACES OF CREOLE AND 
VERY GROUND AT HIS FEET” 
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bullet, a last gasping breath— then 
darkness for ever; a short prayer from 
the military chaplain, and a grave in 
that primeval forest. Surely this was 
better than a lifetime of disgrace ! 

Suddenly he became conscious that 
they were no longer advancing, no 
longer driving back the invisible enemy. 
He found himself one of a stern, set ring 
of men hemmed in with a wall of fire. 
Down went Lieutenant Nifion, as 
gee a youth as ever set out from the 
ar mother country. Down went old 
Sergeant Truxillo, the hero of a hundred 
fights. Down went a score of brave 
men, who, whatever their faults, what- 
ever position they were placed in by 
past misdemeanors and the law of their 
country, had at the last died like gallant 
soldiers in the execution of their duty. 
Wiry little Corporal Bances sprang to 
the front. ‘‘ Follow me, men, for your 
lives,” he yelled ; ‘‘ we must cut our way 
through to the convoy if we want to see 
to-morrow’s sun.” 

Onward they plunged into the forest 
of death, while loud and exultant rang 
the cries of ‘‘ Muerte los Espafios! Viva 
Cuba libre!” Onward, ever onward, 
dealing death around them, slaying and 
being slain. On—till Juan felt a sharp 
ping under the left arm, then another 
ull in the chest, and his consciousness 
of the scene faded away. 

Ve 

Juan’s first two sensations were semi- 
conscious—a confused burring, presently 
to resolve itself into a dull clanking noise 
gradually getting nearer, like an ap- 
proaching train. Then a damp, clammy 
load on his head, as if a big cobra had 
fallen on it. He seemed to realise this, 
and made a half effort to remove it ; but 
a hand stopped him, and instantly with 
an effort he opened his eyes vacantly, 
only to close them once more. His 
head was gradually growing clearer, 
and he began to think. Where was he? 
In Spain? Ah, no! he could not be 
there—no snakes like the one on his 
forehead in the mother country. Of 
course he was a dead man if he moved, 

thaps even if he kept still. And yet 
is only chance was to do so until the 
rs glidedaway. So far, at any rate, 
it had not bitten him. - He hoped that it 








was harmless. Pshaw! what was he 
thinking of? Who ever heard of a 
snake going to sleep on a man’s head, 
and without touching him? He must 
be in some disgrace, perhaps in jail, 
No, the air was too frets for jail. Ah! 
the hospital. But then he distinctly 
remembered going out of the hospital— 
only, alas! to that awful trial. Why, of 
course, he was in the convict convoy— 
and had volunteered in that fight - 
night against insurgents—and had been 
wounded in that last desperate charge! Of 
course, that accounted for the “snake” 
on his forehead! The ‘‘snake,” indeed! 
He began to laugh. 

‘Don’t laugh, you idiot,” growled a 
rough voice beside him, “but go to 
sleep again.” 

‘*Hush! don’t speak so loud, you fool,” 
came a second voice, soft and feminine, 
a voice which had the exact contrary 
effect its owner intended, for the patient 
not only opened his eyes on the instant, 
but made a feeble attempt to rise in 
addition. Beside his bedside sat a rough- 
bearded man in a_ well-worn brown 
uniform, with a star on each side of his 
collar, showing him to belong to the 
Insurgent Army. In the centre of the 
tent, the one a little in front of the other, 
stood a man and woman, the former in 
the full uniform of a Cuban general, 
the latter in a rough tailor-made suit, 
with a long curved knife and a vicious 
little Derringer in her belt. But she 
was smiling sweetly at him, and her 
eyes were full of pity. Once more the 
years rolled back, and he saw her as she 
was of yore, when she was the popular 
actress and he the smart, rich, well- 
connected man about town. Then she 
was his entirely, years before this vile 
traitor of a skulking Cuban stole her 
away—to live with him in some vast 
forest or fever-stricken swamp in this 
accursed island. He ground his teeth 
in impotent rage, but by a strong effort 
controlled himselt. 

“So I am a prisoner,” he found him- 
self saying, the words seeming to come 
out of his Lips of their own accord, “and 
in the hands of traitors.” The man 
beside his bed clenched his fist, and his 
face grew dark with sudden passion. 
Even the calm face of Namaquon settled 
in a stern frown, but around the face o 
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his wife there played a quiet 
smile. Moral courage was as much 
an object of admiration with this 
strange woman as physical. 

“Now, doctor,” she said with a 
little laugh, ‘‘don’t forget this 
man is your patient. With his 
politics we have nothing to do. 

As for his present statement, I 
know you would be the first to 
condemn a man for changing sides 
merely because he is captured in 
war,” and her lips curled in scorn. 

The doctor shuffled uneasily to 
the back of the tent, muttering a 
reluctant apology. Eugénie gave 
a keen glance at her husband, still 
smiling. 

“As for you, Julio,” she said, ‘1 
should have thought you at any 
rate, beyond vulgar anger. Come 
away at once, or we shall have 
served this man to no purpose. 
Cannot you see he is too ill to be 
responsible for his words?” 

“Stop,” said Juan to the doctor, 
after the Namaquons had gone out ; 

“am I your only prisoner ?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, with a 
grim smile. ‘‘ We Cubans, you 
know, are not in the habit of 
making prisoners at all as a rule.” 
ee shuddered. He had not 
ived eight months in Cuba for 
nothing. ‘*But tell me,” he said, 
striving to speak calmly, “did any of 
our men get away ?” 

The man laughed brutally. ‘‘ Hardly,” 
he said sarcastically ; ‘our friends the 
vultures and jackals. are hungry 
creatures, Sefior. You are a lucky man 
not to have had the honour ot an intro- 
duction,” and this monster positively 
chuckled. 

Juan was silent for a while. 

“Anything else?” asked the other, 
with a grim smile. 

“Why is my life spared?” with in- 
tense eagerness. 

“Oh”—with a broad grin—‘‘we 
thought you’d prove such a nice, tract- 
able young man——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the “nice, tractable 
young man,” impatiently, ‘‘I want the 
teal reason, please. No hypocrisy with 
me, my gi friend.” 

“You are pleased to be annoyed, 


** RUGENE” 


Sefior,” with a mocking bow, “I refer 
you to General Namaquon. How should 
a simple army doctor understand the 
plans of his superiors? Certainly,” 
maliciously, ‘‘you have been long 
enough on my hands. Were I general, 
the vultures would have been picking 
your bones long are this.” 

‘“Indeed! surely I have not been 
more than a day or two unconscious ?”’ 

** A day or two !—a week or two, you 
mean. If Sefiora Namaquon—a plague 
take all women—were not with us, you'd 
have been where aljl your companions 
are by now,” with which pleasant 
remark he withdrew, leaving his patient 
to his own reflections. 

Juan certainly had plenty to oc- 
cupy his thoughts just then. Could 
it be true that this woman, who had 
not only cast him aside in his hour 
of misfortune, when any true woman 
would have but clung the closer to 
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him, but in the very casting aside had 
written perhaps the most insulting letter 
one person ever wrote another, had in 
the lapse of time taken pity on him, and 
saved his life? But why? Was it mere 
ity, or was it for some ulterior object ? 
Weil, he would know in time. Mean- 
while, it was no use worrying himself 
about it. He must get well as soon as 
possible—with which reflection he 
turned his face to the side of the tent 
again, and dropped into a dreamless 
slumber. 

The days rolled on—one much like 
another in that lonely forest country. 
Though bands came and went, scouring 
and raiding far and wide, yet the spot 
remained the headquarters of General 
Namaquon’s troops, as they styled them- 
selves, and here their solitary prisoner 
was still detained. At last he was 
mew ep well,.and was rapidly being 

urried through the convalescent stages. 
One day all was bustle and excitement 
in the insurgent camp, and on all sides 
arose a babel of shouting and swearing. 
For General Calixto Garcia, second in 
command over all the insurgent forces, 
was to arrive in person at the camp that 
day, and Namaquon and his officers 
were preparing to receive him fittingly. 
Not only had the prisoner been lately 
treated with no hostility, but he was 
even looked upon in quite a friendl 
light by his captors. Juan wondered if 
this was merely a species of refined 
cruelty in order that he might evolve 
hopes certain to be dashed to the 
ground when Garcia arrived. He 
guessed now why he was, so far, kept 
alive. Of course the rebels wanted 
details of the fortifications of some of 
the loyal cities in the plains. Well, 
naturally they would not get that out 
of him. He was certain to be shot, but 
this would probably happen in any case. 

With midday arrived the Insurgent 
general with his ragged troops behind 
him, but with all the pomp of a Roman 
emperor. Their entry was more after 
the fashion of an ancient barbaric 
triumph than a union of two modern 
armies. In an hour’s time, after the 
tumult had subsided, and the united 
forces had aken of their noonday 
meal, the prisoner was led into the open 
space in the centre of the camp. 





“Prisoner,” said Garcia, a thick-set, 
bearded man, ‘“‘your history is known 
to us, and your life is spared by the 
special request of one who has known 
you in happier days,” and he bowed 
slightly towards his colleague’s wife 
**but in addition to this, we offer you 
not only liberty, but service under us, 
We Cubans do not desire to be en. 
cumbered with prisoners we probably 
could not exchange, and this matter has 
been carefully discussed among us, 
Your own country has cast you off, your 
family has selesel oout to see you again, 
Should we let you depart, and conduct 
you safely to the nearest Spanish out- 
post, you would be clapped into prison 
as an escaped convict. But we do not 
desire this. You are a strong man, and 
have been a soldier. Forget your past, 
as we will forget it. Live a new life, in 
a new State, under new conditions, 
We want good men in Cuba now. 
Within six months the Spaniards will 
be swept into the sea—for ever—and 
the island will be free—free to take her 
rightful place in the comity of nations. 
I learn you are of good birth. You 
shall no longer be a common soldier, 
Sefior D’Alcantara. I will nominate 
you a Captain and my own Aide-de- 
Camp, with ample Fara of 
further promotion in the near future. 
As for pay, you must be patient till we 
come into our own, when every loyal 
Cuban will receive his deserts. Now 
choose! On the one side is life and 
honour, power and future wealth, with 
a new and prosperous career in a new 
country ; on the other, if we were to 
let you go, poverty and everlasting 
disgrace, and a convict’s life among the 
scum of Spain. But we shall not let 
you go, for we neither want the danger 
and inconvenience of escorting you back, 
nor do we want the secret disposition 
of our forces betrayed to the enemy on 
your return. If you choose to remain 
a Spaniard you die instantly. Choose 
which you will!” 

Dead silence for a moment! No 
sound was heard among all those who 
clustered round Juan D’Alcantara, w:t- 
ing for his choice of his own fate— 
naught but the murmur of the river 
below, and the rustling of the tree-tops 
above their heads. Then Juan looked 
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up from the ground, and on his face 
was the light of a great resolution. 

« General,” he said, “‘I thank you for 
our offer. I do not regard it in the 
light of an enemy’s proposal, made for 
his own ulterior advantage, but a fair 
offer between man and man. Yet, 
though you were to offer me all this, 
and the riches of Mexico and Peru in 
addition, though I knew that on re- 
turning to my countrymen poverty and 
penal servitude were my lot; or if, as 
you have just now said, since you will 
not permit me to return, you would 
mete out death to me, then will I choose 
death as a Spaniard, rather than life as 
a Cuban, and I will be faithful to my 
king and country to the last.” 

The faces of his listeners were blank 
with amazement that this man should 
so deliberately reject such a munificent 
and totally unexpected offer, and could 
choose death in preference to the life 
their leader sketched out. Then there 
slowly swept over their countenances 
the light of admiration, visible even in 
the most ruffianly of them; while some, 
like Namaquon, turned away their 
heads in deep emotion. But the prin- 
cipal actor in this strange drama heeded 
this nota whit. His eyes were turned 
towards his old love, and on her face he 
saw a look he had never seen before, 
not even in the old days, when they 
were all in all to each other. 

Garcia sprang to his feet impetuously. 

“I go back on my promise,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Though you have chosen 
to remain faithful to Spain, you shall 
not die, for you are a noble man, and 
if there were more like you among our 
enemies, Cuba would remain faithful to 
Spain forever. Though I risk every man 
being shot as a rebel by your men, yet 
will I give you an escort to the nearest 
Spanish post, and set you free without 
ransom. Still, I have warned you of 
your probable fate, and you know the 
temper of your countrymen better than 
Ido. One condition only, however, I 
attach to this. As a mark of respect 
and consideration for your release, you 
shall salute the Cuban flag,” and he 
— to where the national standard 

apped lazily in the soft breeze from 
the bare trunk of a palm utilised for 
the purpose, “then you shall go.” 
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Juan was startled. This development 
was unexpected. He must never return 
to prison; his gentlemanly pride for- 
bade it. An Alcantara a convict! 
Never would he disgrace the annals of 
his family so! Neither could he incur 
the equal disgrace of becoming a rebel 
and traitor to his country. Then he 
must die; yet how was he to accom- 
plish this? Suicide was cowardly, and 
now Garcia had relented towards him. 
Ah! of course: the Insurgent flag! 
And Juan looked curiously at the white 
star on the red triangle, and the blue 
and white stripes, for the first time. A 
bright idea occurred to him. With a 
quiet smile he walked to the impro- 
vised flagstaff, and before any of those 
present had realised his intention, had 
loosened the cords, let the standard 
down with a run, and, with one move- 
ment of his strong arms, had rent the 
silken folds from top to bottom. Then, 
still smiling, he turned to those who 
watched him, their countenances dumb 
with astonishment at this audaciousdeed. 

‘‘No flag has a right to wave over 
this country, Sefiors,” he said quietly, 
“but that of Spain alone. I salute all 
impostures thus ! ” 

A howl of rage arose, and had not 
Garcia, Namaquon, and the other leaders 
restrained their men, Juan would have 
paid the penalty of his rashness imme- 
diately. When order had been restored 
once more, Garcia rose again. 

“Prisoner,” he said, passion in his 
voice, “‘I have said you are brave. 
Let me add that you are a fool too. 
You have sacrificed your life to a mere 
sentiment. I could not save you now, 
even if I would, for my men would not 
allow me to do so. Enemies often 
salute each others’ flag in war. It 
means no allegiance, but is merely a 
mark of respect. You could fight just 
as faithfully under the banner of Spain 
if you had saluted that of Cuba, as if 
you had not. Now I must pronounce 
death sentence on you, for you have 
insulted, not only each one of us, but 
Cuba herself, and as her mouthpiece I 
order you to be shot at the big tree by 
the water, and at once.” 

D’Alcantara silently suffered himself 
to be led away by his executioners. 
One look alone «a gave at his old love, 
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and as her eyes met his, he saw in them 
a look that was scarcely human, and 
then at last he understood how great 
was her love for her adopted country, 
and he turned away with a shudder on 
his way to death. A minute later, and 


an irregular volley rolled out, and a 
single cry of ‘‘ Viva el Rey” rose above 
the noise of the tumbling stream, fol- 
lowed by a dead silence, as the soul of a 
brave man went back to the God who 
made it. 


THE END. 





JUAN SHOT BY THE CUBANS 
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A Winter Paradise 


BY E. REID-MATHESON. 


is a long way from the 

{sounds and the smoke of the 

“Wy great city, the little village 
=. that we love ; and that icono- 
sj) “ clastic influence, the rail- 
way, has not crept within five 

hilly miles of it. 
We need not give our village 
a name; some of you know the place 

-its one straggling main street with 
dwellings of all grades sociably jumbled. 
Atone end stands the residence, stone- 
built and mullioned, of an absentee 
baronet, a house not without pretension 
to stateliness, though abutting on the 
street, and cheek by jowl with the 
comfortable inn and posting-house (not) 
known as the Green Dragon. 

There are a boarding-house or two, a 
butcher's shop, a boot-maker’s, a post- 
office, and a sort of omnium gatherum 
supply store, the Whiteley so to speak, 
of our village. 

A couple of lower-grade inns, a sprink- 
ling of residences of the villa class— 
though, thank Heaven, not villa type— 
and a dozen or two quarrymen’s cot- 
tages, slate-roofed and yellow distem- 
pered—and there you have the com- 
ponents of our village street. 

And those of you who know the 
quaint grey village, will have stood upon 
the clifis half a mile beyond, and 
watched the Atlantic hurl itself upon 
this iron-bound coast, and swirling over 
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Where fragments of a castle, centuries 
ong besung by poet and romancer, still 
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bid brave but despairing defiance to 
mutability. 

You will have trodden the elastic 
tussocks of the sea-pink, and heard the 
weird cry of gulls wheeling above you, 
and the jerky, fretful note of jackdaws 
disputing eligible nest-sites in the pre- 
cipitous cliffs, and you may have seen 
the long-necked, solitary cormorant skim 
from rock to rock, and watched a diver 
fishing in the castle creek. Your ram- 
bles will have taken you over mile after 
mile of steep grassy hill-sides grown 
with bracken and wind-dwarfed gorse, 
and across rock-strewn ravines with 
miniature torrents bubbling and chatter- 
ing their way to the sea ; till, led on by 
the fascination of this wonderful coast, 

ou have mounted headland after head- 
and, to find yourself at last miles from 
your quarters, and fain to take the 
nearest homeward road. 

Not possible that this paradise of 
nature should have remained undis- 
covered of the tourist ; nor would it be 
fitting in us—who ourselves first came 
in quality of tourists—to resent the fact 
that our village has a “ season,” during 
which the street is alive with visitors, 
the sound of the coach-horn is heard all 
day in the land, and one’s most cherished 
retreat on the cliffs is not secure from 
invasion by the indefatigable sight-seer. 

In winter our village becomes itself 
again, the coach horn is silent, and the 
Aborigines resume possession. But the 
tourists leave their mark ; the cloven hoof 
of civilisation peeps out here and there. 

We who love the little place look 
grudgingly upon innovation; for example, 
it isa trial to us that the village boot- 
maker, from the cottage at the turn of 
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the roads has this year planted a brand 
new plate-glass-fronted shop, with resi- 
dence above, plumb opposite the very 
window where we sit to write. So that, 
instead of the dear, tumble-down, 
creeper-covered cottage of old days, our 
distracted gaze is confronted with a 
regiment of boots and shoes, and the 
latest thing in varnishes ; nor when the 
shop blinds are lowered is the case 
bettered, fora proposal to make you a 
pair of horse-leather boots in so little 
time and at such a price, perennially 
challenges your disgusted eye. 

In starting out on foot ‘‘ down street,” 
it is always necessary to allow a margin 


a joy town-dwellers could not buy. And 
then breakfast. Nectar and ambrosia 
would take second place be‘aind country 
eggs and home-made bread, and the 
clotted cream with bubbly golden crust. 

Only, perhaps, the busy man or 
woman can understand the luxury of 
this leisured retirement; “must” and 
“‘ought,” spectres for the time laid 
routine gone by the board. 

The whole long day before one to rea 
or ramble or look out of window, nothing 
to obtrude time’s flight, but the arrival, 
mornings, and the evening departure 
the postman in the little red coat with 
Her Majesty’s monogram, or the cracked 





IHE WAY DOWN TO THE SEA 


of time; for our village is eminently 
sociable, and everybody speaks to every- 
body. Not, of course, that class dis- 
tinctions do not obtain here as every- 
where, at least in theory, but in practice 
they are not allowed to be hampering. 

It is an idyllic sort of existence that 
one may lead in our village out of the 
season. 

To wake of a morning to the lowin 
of cows, the clank of milk buckets, int 
it may be to cries of sea gulls, flocking 
to the fresh ploughed uplands, is in itself 


tinkle of the school-house bell, summon- 
ing the rising generation to its academic 
labours. 

Almost certainly we begin the day by 
sitting at the table in our big bow 
window, to see what is doing in the 
street ; our flimsy pretext that of letter- 
writing—it does not deceive ourselves, 
perhaps no one else. 

In reality we are holding a levée 

The landlord of the Inn (our landlord 
too, for we are staying at a cottaze of 
his across the way) rides his bay, rough 
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as to coat, but breedy, past our window, 
on his farming round, and gives us 
sreeting. His wife, at the hotel door to 
see what the weather will be (she would 
never own to such folly as watching her 
man ride off), catches sight of us, and 
nods. 

She is a great friend of ours, and a 
notable personage in our village and 
bevond ; of more local influence, if not 
account, than the baronet’s wife, who 
exhales the aristocratic savour of her 
presence on the village during some 
three weeks in the year. 

And, indeed, many a baronet’s lady 
might envy Mrs. Bray her pedigree ; 
her people have held the same land 
hereabouts some five centuries long, and 
their history is part of the history of the 
pla e. 

An ideal hostess is Mrs. Bray, capable, 
kindly, never above the duties and de- 
mands of her position, yet no respecter 
of persons ; genial enough to those she 
knows, but with a business-like off-hand 
civility to new comers, absolutely 
stultifying to the airs and graces of the 
ill-advised. 

There goes friend Dan, shepherd and 


cowman to our landlord, bringing a 
newly-yeaned ewe and her lambs up to 
the home paddock. Dan's energies are 
pretty mae prams in controlling the 
erratic aberrations of the big-legged, 
ricketty new arrivals; but he does not 
forget to glance at our window in 
passing, with the quick side movement 
of the head which in rustic etiquette 
stands for ‘‘ good-day.” 

The parson is coming up the strect ; 
you would need to be told he is the 
parson, because he is wearing a dark 
mixture suit and brown tweed cap. 

We like him for it, holding it a poor 
business if a parson wants broad-cloth 
and a shovel hat to advertise his 
spirituality. 

This man of God is eminently a 
fighter ; ready at all times to do battle 
for convictions which he holds with a 
tenacity earning for him occasional 
adverse criticism. Yet he is never an 
ungenerous opponent ; and, at least, if 
one may not share his convictions in 
detail, his single-mindedness remains a 
refreshing characteristic in these days 
of insouciant agnosticism. 

He is a plain man, the vicar, but he 
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has a redeeming smile, and his dis- 
courses leave one with something to 
think about ; his parish is wife and child 
to him, for he keeps bachelor state at 
the vicarage which nestles in a ef 
cleft between the village and the churc 
on the cliff. 

The boot-maker opposite is dressing 
his window—goodness knows for whom, 
his own self-respect possibly. 

We respond to his salute, in spite of 
that offending plate-glass window, and 
permanent solicitation to order horse- 
skin boots. 

Further down the village pedagogue 
has just opened the school-house door, 
and now the tin-kettle bell is at its 
monotonous reiteration, and the small 
fry straggle leisurely down street in 
grudging response to its summons. 

Our schoolmaster isa versatile genius 
—pedagogue, parish councillor, and 
organist, and, as he tells you himself, 
‘‘a bit of an artist” too; perpetrating 
water-colour sketches of the coast, 
something over-broad in technique and 
crude in tone, but which sell at a guinea 
apiece to tourists as fast as he can 
produce them, which (as he has no 
conscience in the matter of ad infinitum 
replicas) is very fast indeed. 

That well-set-up young woman going 
by, with a hybrid cloth cap perched on 
her elaborate blonde coiffure, belongs to 
the new post office. She takes a kindly 
interest in all letters committed to her 
charge. Immediately one slips into 
the box she peeps above the ground 
glass of the post office window to see 
who has posted it, then, as a spider on a 
fly, she pounces and inspects. 

This little proclivity is a matter of 
common knowledge, but we caught her 
in the act one day, when, having posted 
some letters and passed the door, we 
suddenly bethought us of wanting a 
postal order. Scarlet confusion faced 
us behind the counter (but it was we 
who felt guilty). 

An innocent enough gratification, 

ibly, this of hers, yet the village folk 

grudge her it, many going so far as to 

circumvent her by handing their letters 
to the postman direct. 

A stooping shirt-sleeved figure, with a 
grey, ragged-fringe of beard beneath the 
chin, issues from the village emporium. 





It is, in fact, no less a personage than 
the “‘ Whiteley” of our village ; we gaye 
him the name one day on being supplied 
with some out-of-the-way article we 
had asked for with small hope of pro- 
curing ; and the universal provider was 
gratified by the title. 

Observe his drab felt slippers with 
knitted borders of bright yellow wool, 
Be weather what it may, this js 
** Whiteley’s ” usual morning chaussure, 
and those slippers seem inexhaustible 
wear. 

The old gentleman has taken in our 
presence at the window with his weather 
eye, but he does not salute ; obviously, 
to do so from the street is not his notion 
of the becoming; for we are excellent 
cronies when we meet, and many a 
crack do we have across his counters. 

Until this winter ‘‘ Whiteley” was 
postmaster as well as Universal Pro- 
vider, but now the Post Office has 
walked into brand new quarters down 
street, of a painfully official rig. This is 
another of the ‘‘improvements” we 
resent. 

The fact is Whiteley’s only daughter, 
who was acting post-office clerk, left 
him a while back to marry without his 
consent. 

A middle-aged, comely widow keeps 
his house now, and village gossips 
prophesy—but never mind, we will 
allow ‘‘ Whiteley” to know his own 
business best. 

There goes the quarry foreman, on his 
roan pony, down to the slate quarries on 
the cliffs below the church. 

“You are late this morning Captain 
Jim!” 

Turning, he sees us and doffs his cap 
with a smile. 

‘Captain Jim” lives with his mother 
in a neighbouring hamlet ; he is a weakly, 
wizened little man, looking to the full 
his forty years, the queerest compound 
of suspicious choouiines and guileless 
simplicity. : 

Tradition explains ‘Captain Jim's 
celibacy by an early disappointment in 
love; ourselves, we think he is waiting 
his chance of some young lady “from 
the towns,” because he has been heard 
to say (ina moment when the guileless 
side was uppermost) “they speak s0 
pretty.” 
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THE GREY COVE BETWEEN THE HEADLANDS 


Ten o'clock. Our levée is over now ; 
such stragglers as attend now come too 
late. We are going out. 

There is a stiffish breeze out to-day, 
but we know well where to go and be in 
shelter. 

Down street, down the rough lane 
leading between steep grassy downs to 
the sea, and where below the road's 
level a stream rushes headlong over its 
rocky bed, chattering as it goes to the 
willow herb and calamint and fleabane 
which fringe its course. 

Now the lane takes a twist, and before 
us through a V-shaped opening made 
by steep converging slopes, the sea 
smiles and glitters under a blue winter 
sky, and far out the “‘ white horses” toss 
their dazzling crests. 

We climb down to the little grey cove 
between the headlands; here, when the 
tide is out are grim wonderful caverns 
to be explored, whose dripping vaulted 
roofs are patchwise grown with cluster- 
ing ferns, and the tints of whose walls 
are a marvel and a joy to the eye. 

The smell of the sea-wrack and the 


brine in our nostrils, the salt, exhilara- 
ting breeze, the boom of the swell upon 
the reefs, the illimitable expanse of sky 
and heaving waters, fill us with a sense 
of freedom and exaltation, and worship 
of the Infinite Power which created 
Nature. 

The gorse gives out its perfumed 
breath from golden masses on the hill- 
sides (a charm which summer tourists 
miss), and the sunlight and shadows 
chase each other across the precipitous 
faces of the crags, and over the rounded 
uplands. 

Can no Eden be without the Serpent ? 

A great, square barrack-like hotel has 
lately reared its ugly bulk, stone by 
stone, story by story, upon the high 
summit east of the castle headland; 
and flaunting its squat, pseudo-castellate 
turrets in face of the revered remains 
across the creek, stands out, the em- 
bodied contravention of the spirit 
of this historic and legend-haunted 
spot. 

Not wanting are opponents of the 
desecrating enterprise to prophesy 
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financial failure, but we are not 
sanguine. 
at large section of the public which 
likes to do its hill-climbing vicariously, 
and its scenery from an arm-chair—to 
which a lift, electric light, and dinner of 
six courses are necessities of life—vwill 
flock to the giant hotel in hundreds all 
the summer season, their sole regrets 
wher pom the absence of a military 
and and lack of a lift to the Castle ruins. 
Ah well, these are days of progress 


(or vulgar’sation, which you will), and 
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the few grand and romantic spots left to 
us are rapidly falling a prey to hotel 
syndicates, and the rapacity of the 
enterprising capitalist. 

And so we are growing to love our 
western village best under its winter 
aspect, for the colour of sea and sky and 
rock loses none of its charm, the sands 
of the bays are as golden in the sun- 
light ; but the tourist has ¢eased from: 
troubling, and the cliffs are in possession 
of the sea-birds and the rabbits and the 
crows. 
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A TALE OF THE LATE MATABELE WAR 


WRITTEN BY ARTHUR H. HENDERSON. 


ILLUSTRATED BY M. NISBET 
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I. 


“For lo! we are strangers and sojourners as 
all our fathers were. . . . Yet turn Thee 
again, O Lord, at the last, and be gracious unto 
Thy servants.” 


ORDON CARTER sat 
alone beside a large 
flat rock and the dark- 
ness deepened around 
him. e was very 
tired, and the solemn 

words he had just been 
reading once again to his war-worn little 
column haunted him dreamily. Over- 
head the stars were breaking in lustrous 
points of beauty through the clear South 
African sky, save where in the distant 
north, amid a heavy bank of far-off 
‘louds, the thunder muttered uneasily. 
lose at hand, round the flickering 
vouac fires, his men were busy at their 


scanty suppers. The faint breeze sigh- 
ing amid the broken rocks and bushes 
brought to him the subdued murmur of 
their voices. Occasionally a hungry 
troop horse snorted impatiently. Stray 
gleams of ruddy firelight shone on rifle 
and sword lying ready for immedi‘ate 
action. 

The smoke curling gently upwards 
from the camp fires strove to hide from 
him in kindly fashion the heavy 
stretchers on which lay the wounded in 
the day’s fight. But still through the 
short tree stems he could see the dark 
forms of the fatigue party shovelling the 
earth into the newly-filled grave under 
the guard of watchful sentries. There, 
with no inscription to mark the spot, his 
comrades were leaving Frank Ayrton 
for ever. The young lancer subaltern, 
who had acted as signalling officer to 
the column, had been shot through the 
brain in the heat of the afternoon, and 
now in the peace of the evening after the 
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action he was being gently laid in his 
last resting-place by his sorrowing men. 

The little column itself, barely 200 in 
all, was composed of Imperial Service 
troops—cavalry and mounted infantry 
from England—some white volunteers 
and police with two Maxim guns, and a 
few native friendlies. The task was 
simple and comprehensive. To find the 
Matabele enemy and to hustle them till 
they surrendered ; to clear the country 
of stray bands of marauders, and succour 
the white settlers ; to strike hard at the 
rebel strongholds, and generally put 
down the native rising as speedily as 
possible before the rains. 

Behind them lay a weary distance of 
widespread yellow veldt. Through its 
undulating plains of parched grey thorn 
bush, over its endless sandy soil, amid 
its tumbled masses of granite boulders, 
their path had lain. Ever above them 
the same monotonous blue sky, ever 
around them the bare rolling down, still 
at last through the shimmering heat of 
the horizon had broken the hazy moun- 
tain forms. Gradually the jagged 


shapes had hardened as each moonlight 


march brought them ever nearer their 
goal—the intricate rocky mountain 
crowned with defiant kraals of mud huts 
and scored with steep paths and treacher- 
ous Caves. 

The first day’s reconnaissance of the 
enemy’s position had revealed a deter- 
mined foe in considerable force, and a 
sharp skirmish had ensued. Owing to 
the blunder of a signaller, a small party 
under Lieutenant Ayrton had advanced 
‘too far up the mountain side, and had 
been rushed unexpectedly by the enemy. 
In the fight that followed Lieutenant 
Ayrton had been killed, and several men, 
including the signaller, wounded. 

The signallers had always been an 
anxiety to Major Carter, the commander 
of the column. When the native re- 
bellion broke out in Matabeleland and 
it became necessary to use English 
troops to put it down, one of the first 
demands made upon the Natal garrison 
was for a detachment of trained signal- 
lers. The Colonel of the 4oth Lancers 
was secretly rather glad of the oppor- 
tunity to pass on a few of his choicest 
specimens. Most of the six men who 
swaggered noisily into Buluwayo with 
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their flags and heliographs understood 
their work very well indeed ; all of them 
were unmitigated blackguards in char- 
acter and reckless cursing heroes in 
action. Old Timms, the six-foot lancer 
corporal, could never make out a dis- 
tant message or read off a test group of 
letters so well as when he was three- 
partsdrunk. Trooper Bilton, the latest 
addition to the signalling band of the 
4oth, had only been accepted by 
the others after he had overthrown 
Umlosi, the champion Zulu wrestler, 
in a long and furious bout at a low dis- 
reputable drink shop in Durban. On 
arrival they insulted the Colonial 
volunteers, assaulted the friendly 
natives, and frightened the women, till 
Lieutenant Ayrton, the regimental 
signalling officer of the goth, who had 
been on leave when the detachment 
started for the front. came in hot haste 
to take command of them. 

How the boy—for he seemed little 
more—managed those rough sin-loving 
men was a mystery to the chief. By 
some power unknown he drew them to 
him, so that they not only obeyed him 
readily but worked hard for him with 
cheerful keenness. 

‘And ‘pon my word, sir,” he said, 
in an unexpected burst of confidence to 
Major Carter on the morning the column 
started from Buluwayo, ‘‘my beggars 
take such a fatherly care of me I shall 
never be allowed to get to close quarters 
with the niggers at all.” 

Ayrton on his part had been rather a 
puzzle to his brother officers on the 
column, none of whom belonged to his 
particular regiment. They voted him 
a shy, reserved fellow, with an astonish- 
ing capacity for hard work and a total 
lack of interest outside his profession. 
Apparently he had no particular friends 
or relations at home. And his great 
wish had seemed to be to get into the 
thick of the fighting. 

‘* Well, he had had his heart’s desire, 
poor chap!” reflected Major Carter 
sorrowfully, as he sat under the night's 
sky watching the dark shadows oi the 
burial party finishing their work amid 
the sombre tree forms. And he had 
faced death when the sudden end came 
with ready coolness. For him at least 
there would be no more weary marches 
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on short rations, no more anxious patrols 
on worn out horses in search of water, 
no more sleepless nights and toilsome 
days in chase of the ever-vanishing 
enemy. His rest had come. 

Whose turn would it be next ? 

The Major's reverie was suddenly in- 
terrupted. A stalwart bronzed-faced 
trooper came up to him through the 
gloom, stood to attention, and saluted. 

“Well, my man, what is it?” asked 
his officer curtly. 

‘Beggin’ your pardon for disturbin’ 
ou, sir,” said the soldier, slowly, ‘‘ but 
Signaller Wilkes, sir, is very bad indeed, 
and says if you could spare him a few 
minutes —— ” 

“What does he want ?” asked Carter 
abruptly, for in health he regarded Sig- 
naller Wilkes with well-merited dis- 
favour. 

The trooper hesitated. ‘‘’Tis about 
Lieutenant Ayrton, I believe, sir,” he 
said. 

* All right, I'll come,” said the Major, 
and he made his way rather reluctantly 
past the brightly-burning camp-fires to 
the spot where the surgeon had impro- 
vised his small field hospital. For there 
is no more bitter grief—albeit a silent 
one—than that of the officer who, as 
the campaign drags on, passes day by 
day down company or squadron and 
notes the fresh gaps in the ranks of his 
men. Those plain sunburnt faces, those 
frank honest eyes that have met his gaze 
so often, that have followed him so 
patiently over land and sea through evil 
times and good, gone now for ever, or 
lying helpless wrecks in the rough field 
hospitals. And for what object? To 
punish a few unruly savages, to chivy 
some half-scared niggers into a sullen 
submission to the invading white 
men, 

The Major shrugged his shoulders. 
After all it was the game. He was a 
soldier. Now what did the wounded 
man want ? 

Private Wilkes certainly seemed very 
bad. He had been hit in the side by 
the rusty iron leg of a Kaffir cooking- 
pot fired from some clumsy old weapon, 
which had, however, proved capable of 
inflicting a nasty jagged wound. He 
was propped up on a stretcher, his white 
ghastly face being in painful contrast to 


the sunburnt doctor beside him. But 
his dull eyes brightened when he saw 
the Major. 

“This won’t do,” said Carter kindly, 
bending down over him. “I haven't 
got so many signallers that I can afford 
to lose any of them, you know.” 

‘* Beggin’ of your pardon for makin’ 
so bold,” said the wounded man in eager 
gasps, ‘‘but "tweren’t about myself as I 
wants to speak, ’tis about ’im.” 

‘*Lieutenant Ayrton ?” queried Carter, 
wondering. 

** Aye, ‘tis "bout ’im, sir—our orf cer,” 
repeated the lancer proudly. ‘‘’E gave 
‘is life for to save mine ’e did, and I 
wants it known. An’ I couldn't rest in 
my grave, or out of it, till I owned up 
as ‘ow it were my fault too—’is bein’ 
done for by them blasted niggers.” 

‘* Keep still,” said the doctor sharply, 
in parenthesis, as the speaker tried to 
raise himself up, and then swore uneasily 
at the pain of moving. 

“I’m a-goin’ to tell my story,” said 
the wounded trooper, with grim deter- 
mination, ‘‘ if I goes out for it arterwards. 
Sir, when the 4oth was quartered at 
‘ounslow last year, afore we was ordered 
out to Natal, Lieutenant Ayrton was 
courtin’ a young lady in Kensington— 
curse ’er !—for she wouldn’t ’ave naught 
to say to ‘im. Proud and ‘aughty she 
was, though poor enough the Lord 
knows, and them as is such is often 
mighty ’ard on others, though ‘tis pos- 
sible there were another reason arter 
all. Any’ow, ‘er refusin’ of ‘im near 
broke ‘is ’eart. 

‘‘T can see you’re wonderin’, sir, ‘ow 
I knows it. Well, quite by chance like. 
My girl then—the on’y one as ever I’ve 
really cared for—was maid to Miss 
Annesley’s sister as was married to a 
rich stockbrokin’ chap. Ah! Jess, my 
lass, I ‘ave treated of you bad in the 
past; I'll make amends yet if I’m 
spared. But Mr. Ayrton ’e found out 
about my girl, and when we was warned 
for foreign service, ’e used to get me 
extry leave for to go an’ see ’er. Me 
and my Jess ‘ad a bit of a row, an’ I 
never quite got at the rights of the 
affair, as you might say; but I learn't 
as ow Miss Annesley ’ad gone orf sudden 
like with a mining: chap and left the 
country. Mr. Ayrton ’e weren't never 
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quite the same since. 
ago we saw ‘er again.” 

** You saw her again !” 
astonished listener. 

ot | re, all that them black fiends ’ad 
left of ’er,” said the signaller, excitedly, 
his wound beneath his hand. ‘“ You'll 
mind, sir, that little plundered mission 


Then five days 


exclaimed the 
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quickly. ‘‘From what we saw the 
niggers must ‘ave rushed it sudden, and 
the white inmates ‘adn’t no time for 
much fightin’. The buildin’ was partly 
burnt and the contents looted, and bits 
of books and child's clothing and such 
like was strewn about the blackened 
ruins. While the others was puttin’ the 





‘AND THE GIRL WAS MISS ANNESLEY ” 


station as you sent the patrol to five 
days 

Major Carter’s face darkened suddenly. 

“The one which we were just too 
late to save ?”’ he asked sternly. 

** That’s it, sir,” replied the narrator 


murdered mission folks under ground 
two poor little yeller-’aired kids among 


‘em—I followed Mr. Ayrton out into 


the garden, which must ’ave been a rare 
pretty little place afore the blacks got 
into it. 
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‘‘\Vanderin’ round, we came sudden 
on two more—a man and a girl, ’usband 
and wife. They must ’ave died ‘ard, 
for ‘arf-a-dozen dead niggers was 
stretched out round ’em. And the girl 
was Miss Annesley as was, afore she 
married the mining chap and came out 
into this cursed country to die. ’Tis 
likely they ‘ad been out prospectin’ 
when the rebellion came unexpécted 
and drove *em to the mission station for 
the shelter as didn’t prove much good 
to ‘em. 

‘‘Never’ave I seen a man look as Mr. 
Ayrton did then, and, please God, I 
never shall again. But ’e didn’t say much. 
’E jest cut orf a bit of ’er ‘air, and then 
we two dug a grave and buried ’er in 
silence like. Only when ‘twas finished 
we both, orfcer and private, took an 
oath as ‘ow we would never spare a 
rebel again more nor we could ’elp. 
Lieutenant Ayrton ’e kept ‘is word to 
the end, and I means to keep mine, 
too.” 

“Aye, and so will we!” came in 
muttered chorus from several rough 
voices through the darkness. 

Major Carter looked round in surprise. 
Despite his presence, the remaining 
signallers had gradually collected round 
their wounded comrade, unwilling to 
lose a word about their young officer, 
though the story was probably familiar 
to them all. And there was a grim, 
determined look about those strong men 
with the bare arms and ragged Setene 
that augured ill for any enemy who 
might encounter them on the morrow. 

The pause gave the narrator fresh 
breath to continue.’ The voice was 
fainter now, but the wild, imploring 
eyes in the white face held the Major 
as by a spell beside his poor suffering 
trooper to the end of the story. 

“There ain’t much more to tell, sir. 
I've ’eard the chaplain say as ‘ow it 
eases a man to own up—not as ’ow I’ve 
ever paid much ’eed to anythin’ the par- 
son said afore. But I wants to do it 
now. Sir, it ’as been the boast of 
the flagwaggers of the goth that they 
never feared man nor devil in anythin’, 
nor was they ever beat by any other 
corps with the flags for accuracy. Yet 
this afternoon I misread the message. 
We was ‘alf-way up the bloomin’ ‘ill- 


side, and some niggers nigh us was 
poppin’ in and out of their ‘oles and 
takin’ pot shots at us. The orfcers 
with our reconnoitrin’ party ‘ad seen 
most of what they wanted. A map ’ad 
been drawn of the enemy’s position, and 
we was thinkin’ of retirin’, the word bein’ 
not to get engaged, as you know, sir. 
Then Corporal Timms, as was signaller 
down below wi’ the main body, calls up 
wi’ the flag, and Mr. Ayrton tells me to 
read the message a-comin’ through while 
‘e takes one more look round at the 
kraals and defences. Wot you sent, as 
I knows now, was, ‘ You are not to ad- 
vance further up the spur,’ but just as | 
was readin’ it a blasted nigger looses 
off ’’is gun at me from near by be’ind a 
rock. The bullet knocks up the ground 
under my feet, and a stone catches me 
on the shin. 

‘With that, bein’ mad, I forgets 
everythin’, and makes a rush at the 
beggar to settle ‘im. But Mr. Ayrton 
’e shouts to me, stern like, to come back 
and mind my uwn business, as were to 
read the message. Then ’e settles the 
nigger ‘isself. But, wot with bein’ 
checked by ’im and rage at the blacky 
and all, I clean misses out the word 
‘not,’ or, if I answered it, as Corporal 
Timms ’ere swears I did, I done it 
careless and forgot. Any’ow, I gives 
Mr. Ayrton your message as ‘ You are 
to advance further up the spur.’ 

“FE looked surprised. ‘’Tis a bit 
risky,’ ’e says. But ‘avin’ got the order, 
we goes on careful like, the lieutenant 
a-leadin’ of ’is pony, which didn’t take 
kindly to them ’alf-’id stones. 

“‘We 'adn’t got far afore the niggers 
made a rush. They came. on plucky 
enough, ‘cept it was ‘bout twenty to 
one, they convergin’ on us from several 
sides. We forms wot the infantry 
calls a rallyin’ square, and empties our 
rifles into "em quick as may be, right 
and left. But some on ’em gets into 
some rocks above us and makes it so 
warm that we ‘as to retreat ‘asty. 
Then a bit furder on I goes down like 
a log, with a lump of iron in the ribs. 
’Twould ’ave been all over wi’ me, but 
Mr. Ayrton stops at once, and ’oists me 
up on ‘is pony soon as ‘e could get the 
brute to stand still, it bein’.scared by 
the noise. With that we loses time, 
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““*THEN A GREAT SKULKIN’ BLACK DEVII. STEALS UP’” 


and the enemy spots us, and comes at 
us like mad, screechin’ and wavin’ their 
= and guns, 

“T begs ’im not to mind me, but ’e 
wouldn't ’eed wot I said. ‘You ’ave a 
girl at ‘ome in England wot cares for 
you, Wilkes,’ ’e says, ‘and it don’t 
matter wot ‘appens to me. ‘Old tight,’ 
'e shouts, and gives the pony a slap as 
starts it orf arter the others wi’ me 


clutchin’ on to the saddle and swayin’ 
about like as if I was drunk. *Twere 
all so sudden and I was kind o’ dazed 
with the wound. The others comes 
back at once to the rescue soon as they 
notices me and Mr. Ayrton left be’ind. 
But too late for’im! I mind seein’ of 
‘im layin’ about ‘im with ‘is sword, 
‘avin’ emptied ‘is revolver, and walkin’ 
into ‘em like the man’e was. Thena 
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great skulkin’ black devil steals up 
be’ind im and shoots ’im down—ugh! 
And then a kind o’ mist comes over me 
and I don’t mind nothin’ more till I 
finds the doctor pullin’ me about under 
these ‘ere trees.” 

Major Carter walked thoughtfully 
back to his own bivouac. Surgeon- 
captain Rivers was of opinion that Sig- 
naller Wilkes would recover if kept 
quiet. Yet the patient, without the 
knowledge of his superior, seemed bent 
on the opposite. For after their depar- 
ture he gathered again the signallers of 
the yoth Lancers round him. A tat- 
tered Bible was forcibly borrowed from 
a Boer volunteer with the column, and 
the oath renewed with solemn fervour. 

And the hospital sergeant sympathised 
so heartily that he did not interfere as 
he should have done. 


Il. 


The attack on the Matabele strong- 
hold commenced with daylight next 
morning, for the English commander 
had determined to try to bluff the enemy 
out of their position, strong though it 
undoubtedly was. He first impressed 
upon all ranks that each individual must 
act as if he were a dozen. Next he 
despatched a picked force to work round 
one crag on which was perched a par- 
ticularly aggressive kraal, crammed with 
defiant natives. Clambering up the 
steep hillside with dogged determination, 
and dragging a Maxim gun after them 
with infinite labour, these troops ap- 
peared suddenly on the enemy’s flank. 
rhe rapid “ bang,” ‘‘ bang,” “‘ bang,” of 
the remorseless machine-gun, and the 
steady, murderous ‘“‘crack” of the rifles 
from an unexpected quarter quickly 
demoralised the greater part of the 
enemy. Soon they were streaming 
hurriedly away into the shelter of the 
caves with which the whole hillside was 
mined. Some few of the Matabele, 
however, stuck stubbornly to their posts 
among the rocks, and more than one of 
those eager white men in the grimy 
shirts and tattered cord breeches went 
down suddenly to rise no more ere the 
kraal was carried at the point of the 
bayonet, and the signallers were flag- 
wagging down to their commander the 
news of the first success in the day’s fight. 
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The enemy did well to hurry. There 
was that among the loot in the captured 
kraal at which sunburnt faces darkened 
passionately. Mining tools and English 
clothing, children’s shoes and ladies’ 
trinkets, household toys and cherished 
keepsakes. The spoils of plundered 
farmsteads and burning homes were 
disinterred from dark corners of the huts 
in which they had been hidden. 

But there was small time for senti- 
ment. The order came to go on again. 
The ammunition pony was dragged to 
the fore and bandoliers refilled. Soon 
the whole hillside was alive with spurts 
of flame and rattling musketry, with ex- 
cited Pape savages and cheering curs- 
ing white men. The Matabele popping 
fiercely in and out of nooks and crannies 
where least expected. The soldiers 
grimly shooting down into the smoke- 
betrayed refuges or clearing the caves 
with the bayonet. 

Snugly ensconced in these winding 
hill caves the enemy proved tough cus- 
tomers to tackle. The dark passages 
afforded grand opportunities to desperate 
defenders, and incautious exploration 
was apt to end abruptly for the explorer. 
Outside one such hiding-place two of the 
signallers of the 4oth halted dubiously. 
A cleft in the rocks ended in a narrow 
tunnel. Suspicious marks outside be- 
trayed the recent presence of the enemy. 
Doubtless some active warrior was wait- 
ing expectant round the corner gun in 
hand. 

**T ain’t a-goin’ in that there blessed 
rat-’ole,” announced Private Bilton 
decidedly, after cautiously prying round 
the entrance with his bayonet. *‘ Wot’s 
that nigger a-beck’nin’ of us for, Joe?” 

The nigger in question, one of the 
native friendlies, was excitedly waving 
them to him from a distance. 

‘Back door into the bloomin’ cave is 
it, yer ole’eathen,” said Corporal Timms, 
at ~~ mastering the situation with 
some difficulty. ‘“Ooray! ‘Ow many 
roun’s ‘ave yer left, Sammy, me boy ?” 

‘**Eaps,” answered the other laconic- 
ally, examining his bandolier. ‘‘Mag’- 
zine fire!. Ready! Come on old cock.” 

‘Old ’ard,” cried the Corporal sud- 
denly, as the friendly native ripped 
him by the arm. ‘‘’Oly Moses! Wot's 
the black ijiot discovered now ?” 
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The other lancer uttered a startled half-concealed in the bushes where the 
exclamation as his gaze followed his enemy had hastily left them in their 
comrade’s outstretched hand. flight. Looted from some mining store 

“* Dynamite” he said, with alow whistle when the rebellion broke out, the harm. 
of surprise. ‘‘ My old guv'nor’s a miner, less-looking substance had been aban. 
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p **oLy MOSES! WoT’s THE BLACK IJIOT DISCOVERED NOW?’” 
a ud and I knows it when I sees it, well doned by its captors, ignorant ot its 
i i enough. An’ sufficient to blow this ’ere terrible nature. 
a | darned ’ill to bits.” It was the hand of fate. 
mie There was no doubt about it. Two Corporal Timms looked from private 
ie | small cases, partially broken open, lay Bilton to the shrinking friendly and 
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back with eloquent eyes. ‘‘’Ere’s a 
fuse, too,” he muttered hoarsely. 

“ Heverythin’ hall ready for busting,” 
added his comrade, after an expressive 
pause. ‘‘My God! if we was to do it.” 

“These ‘ere poor benighted ‘eathen 
‘ave a notion,” said the Corporal slowly, 
“that when a chief dies it’s proper to 
‘ave a lot of ‘is enemies Pvt round 
‘im for comp'ny like, when 'e gets ‘is 
marchin’ orders for tother place. Now, 
Mr. Ayrton bein’ dead——” 

« |’ll do it,” interrupted his comrade, 

huskily. ‘* Git clear yerself. I'll keep 
my oath as I swore for "im. I’m only 
wishful ‘e could know as I'd ‘a done 
ought in the world to save ’im. Now 
‘tis revenge I’m after. Orf you go!” 
. “Tain’t goin’,” said Corporal Timms 
surlily. ‘* Trooper Samuel Bilton, you'll 
do as you're bid by your superior er ; 
foller me and bring the stuff. Dyer 
think as ‘ow you're the on’y one as must 
keep ‘is oath. We'll go to hell together 
lad, I’m thinkin’.” 

A few minutes later the two men had 
crawled noiselessly through the narrow 
crevice which led to a labyrinth of dark, 
winding passages. An occasional crack 
in the rocks above let in a peep of the 
outside light. Once they had to turn 
back, for the path was blocked by a 
barricade of tree stems. Suddenly they 
came on what they sought—a short 
shaft descending to a large cave at a 
lower level. Corporal Timms crept 
cautiously to the top of the tree trunk 
roughly fashioned into a ladder, and 
peered into the scene below. He drew 
back with a grim smile of satisfaction 
on his face. The cave was occupied 
by a number of Matabele warriors in 
full war dress, apparently sheltering 
from the fray above. 

With rapid skill the two soldiers 
arranged the explosive. From outside 
they could hear the noise of muffled 
cheering as the charging white men in 
the distance swept onwards in the final 
attack. Below them the savages were 
stirring restlessly. 
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‘*Hall ready,” 
softly to his comrade. 
mate, and run.” 

He was answered by the sharp snap 
of a closing lock. It was followed by a 
bright spurt of flame through the dark- 
ness. There was a dull thud, a yell of 
triumph from the lurking foe, and Cor- 
poral Timms went down with a shattered 
thigh. 

Yet another report, echoing loudly 
down the rocky passages, and another. 
The singing bullets hummed weirdly 
through the air. 

** Quick with it,” gasped the wounded 
man. 


whispered Bilton 
‘« Light the fuse, 


** Ah, you too, lad ! 

For Trooper Bilton had. flung up his 
arms with a little cry, and dropped like 
a stone. 

With a deep muttered curse the cor- 
poral raised himself for a last mighty 
effort. The fuse was fired. 

There was a moment of intense 
silence—the stillness of expectancy. 
Then came a sudden deafening roar. 
With an appalling crash the rocks were 
torn asunder. Lieutenant Ayrton was 
avenged. 

For, though moralists may murmur, 
revenge is still a potent factor in this 
world of ours. 

But the Colonel of the 4oth Lancers 
would see those of his unruly signallers 
no more. Their sojourn was over. 
‘‘Yet turn thee again, O Lord, at the 
last, and be gracious unto Thy 
servants.” 


* * + . * 


The war is over now. The nameless 
grave of the English subaltern has dis- 
appeared for ever, overgrown by the 
spreading vegetation of the land. But 
what was formerly a populous kraal 
above a far-reaching cave is now a 
yawning crater, unsightly to look upon. 
It the natives steadfastly avoid. They 
call it in their tongue :— 

“The place of the Vengeance of the 
White Man from Afar,” 
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A LETTER OVERSEAS 


Why should I dream of roses, Sweet, 
When scarcely past December ? 
Why should I rhyme in running time 
When you are far from here ? 
A perfume sets my pulses fleet, 
Dry leaves bid me remember 
A hope that grew from love of you 


When skies were calm and clear. 


Why should I think of bonny birds ?— 
To-day there’s not a sparrow. 
Why should I stray in thought thro’ May 
When I am left alone? 
Ah! Love, I have your teader words 
That make the winter narrow . 
I hear the notes of thrushes’ throats, 


I see the hawthorn blown! 


Why should my heart beat high and strong 
Across the tide of waiting? 
Why should delight wake up at night, 
And morning rise all smiles? 
Nay, dear, you know how much I long 
For Spring and our re-mating .. . 
But, when you wrote that little note, 


You covered months and miles. 


J. J. Bett. 














BY MRS. FRED MATURIN. 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
LOUIS KIGHT. 
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) PRETTY GIRL was Jane 
Tempest. 


Her childhood was passed 
in a lovely country spot in 


wi 

~ Ne) Sussex. Here, under the 

‘/H charge of her grandmother, 

in one of the many secluded 

English homes which besprinkle 

our land, and the like of which are 

found in no other land on earth, her 

early years were spent, and her great 

and deep love for country life and 

country sounds and sights took root in 
her heart. 

Her parents were in India, and in 
those days it took a long while to come 
home, so she knew but little of them. 
She used to write to them, and describe 
her simple life as each season came on, 
and then passed. It was plain what 
pure delight it gave her to talk of how 
‘the cowslips are now thick in some of 
the meadows, and I pick big bunches” ; 
“the corn is turning. yellow, and they 
will soon cut it”; ‘the hedges are red 
with hips and haws, and a cold winter 
coming on.” 

‘‘ How nice, how cool, how English!” 
Mrs. Tempest would murmur, from 


under the punkah in Mugleepore, as she 
read her little daughter’s letters on mail 
day. ‘I fear she won't like India, after 
her garden and her flowers and her 
ultry. The moorgie out here, some- 
ow, isn’t poultry, nor the compounds 
gardens.” 

“* But before she comes out here, she 
must go to Paris, Zina, and learn 
French,” said the father. 

So at fourteen Jane’s happy country 
life ended. 

Who guessed how her simple, faithful 
young heart bled to leave all the things 
she loved so? Who ever, as a rule, 
recognises those children who are never 
quite like others from the first, but feel 
so deeply, are so faithful in their attach- 
ments, and so dread all change, that the 
shifts and sunderings of their littie lives 
leave scars never quite healed ? 

Such was Jane; and when she found 
herself boxed up in a fashionable Paris 
seminary for young ladies, she almost 
burst her heart in secret with grief. 

Her mind dwelt with painful per- 
sistence on all the simple pleasures of 
the rural English life she had now, she 
feared, left for many a long year. 
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*“ HER CHILDHOOD WAS PASSED IN A LOVELY COUNTRY SPOT IN SUSSEX ” 























It became a pain to see a bunch of 
pink may offered for sale in the boule- 
vards during the dreary daily walk. 
The Bois de Boulogne—she dreaded 
seeing it; its cool glades mocked her. 
She had to return and live in the 
seminary. Could she have rushed away 
into its depths, and lived there as gipsies 
do, and slept under a tree, and awoke 
once more to hear the birds sing—ah ! 
then it would be different. 

Two years passed, and then her 
parents sent for her to join them in 
India. 

She went out in a P. & O., and 
landed at Garden Reach, Calcutta, and 
was soon plunged into all the delights 
of a Calcutta “‘ cold weather.” 

For the time being, the novelty of 
her strange and new surroundings con- 
tented her. She soon found how very 
lovely she was, and men told her so; 
and Se pretty head would have been 
turned, only it was set on too sensibly. 

One thought and wish possessed her 
even then, and that was, when she 
married—as she supposed she would do 
—to marry a man who had not got to 
live in India all his life, but would take 
her home “‘ to live in the country.” 

The country—the sweet-smelling, fair 
and peaceful, English country! Yes, 
this gorgeous life of eternal brassy 
sunshine, scarlet flowers, palm trees, 
dusky servants, and lazy luxury—it 
palled already. 

She mts | rather be a poor country 
curate’s wife at home than spend her 
existence with the richest civilian match 
to be found out here ; and her mother 
impressed on her that the matrimonial 
plums were the civil service men, and 
she must eschew the red coats if she 
wished to be a happy woman. 

“But, I declare,” moaned Mrs. 
Tempest to her spouse, ‘‘I sometimes 
think some brute changed Jane as a 
baby, for it’s not like one’s own flesh 
and blood at all to talk to her. No 
sympathy, you know, Edward. She 
gazes at me with those limpid, green 
eyes—yes, yes, we know she has nice 
eyes ; do let me go on—and then sighs, 
and leaves the room without a word. 
And the other day, when I'd talked for 
an hour and a quarter about Mr. Saul 
and his five thousand rupees a month, 
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and his staff of servants, and mug-cook, 
and all the rest of it, she said she'd 
rather marry young Farmer Hawkins 
at Squirrellwood any day, because then 
she could keep pigs and hens, and feed 
them herself! It’s all so low—so funny— 
and I should never be surprised to hear 
she was the monthly nurse’s child, 
instead of mine—no, never.” 

Well, after a year of India, it ended 
in Jane marrying a captain in an 
English line regiment. He was madly 
in love with her; thought her eyes— 
which, he would fondly murmur, 
‘‘shone like opal-tinted water between 
her biack lashes”—her beautiful amber- 
coloured hair, and peachy skin, adorable 
all; and was ready to swear and vow 
anything if she would but say ‘“ Yes.” 
So when Jane asked, would he throw 
up the service and go home, and take a 
little place in the country if she married 
him, he of course vowed he would, and 
paw meant it at the time, though 

ow he intended doing it on nothing a 
year was a mystery. 

Jane was in love with him too, for 
Captain David Diamond was a good- 
looking, soldierly fellow, and too fond 
of her at present to show that he was 
selfish, unstable, and uncertain in 
temper. 

He had been brought up, as English- 
men are, to have his own way in 
everything ; to ignore manners unless 
something were gained by being polite; 
and a promise was nothing in his eyes 
except a convenient way of getting 
what you wanted without any bother, 
and when you'd got it, why, the pro- 
mise could be broken as easily as it had 
been made. 

So, once they were married, he kept 
putting her off about going home to 
England. He'd wait another six 
months, and then the English winter 
would be over, and he hated cold 
weather. Then came some other ex- 
cuse, which deferred it another half- 
year. And then Jane’s baby was to be 
born, and she couldn’t travel. And 
when the little son arrived, the expenses 
had been so great, the passage money 
couldn’t be managed ; and so, as Cap- 
tain Diamond said, ‘‘the baby must do 
instead of the country for the present.” 
Certainly, when Jane kissed the little 
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face all over, and sang it to sleep, and 
felt its pink fingers curl up round hers, 
it seemed to her that her passionate ‘ove 
for the country paled into nothing beside 
this new and wonderful: love that had 
entered her life, and for a time she was 
divinely happy. Her husband was still 
kind, and still told her how pretty she 
was, and how he loved her, hovsh not 
quite so often ; and her child grew daily 
more adorable, and loved her and her 
alone in all the world, so her heart had 
no room for regrets. 

But when he was two years old, and 

their regiment was quartered at Tom- 
Tim (the euphonious-sounding name of 
the unhealthiest station in India) the little 
fellow began to flag, and refused to eat ; 
and then, when she read him stories of 
English children living an English life 
amidst green. fields and woods, she 
would, with his little fair head against 
hers, gaze longingly herself at some 
simple illustration of children swinging 
on a gate, or a cow and a boy making 
acquaintance over a stile, or a field of 
buttercups; and the old ache came baek 
to her heart with tenfold force. 
_ Oh, for the country air, to blow roses 
into her darling’s cheeks! Oh, to see 
him.tumbling in the hay, or shouting to 
her from a field of buttercups, just like 
this one in the picture ! 

Instead, she had to keep him shut up 
in a half-darkened bungalow all the long 
burning days, while the monotonous 
punkah created the only breeze his 
white cheeks had ever known. And 
when the red-hot sun set, and swift 
darkness fell o’er the land, mosquitoes 
ting-tinged, and toads croaked in slimy 
pools. Then he was taken out to “eat 
the air,” as his ayah called it, and would 
fall asleep exhausted in her black arms, 
and very soon lay all day too on his cot, 
listening with a listless air to the ayah’s 
eternal song— 

Innie meenie pabneea, 
Rotee mucken cheenea, 

“He will die; he will die!” Jane 
cried to her husband when he came 
home in a rollicking mood, with two or 
three brother-officers, from guest-night 
at the mess, and called Toudly for 
“* brandee pahnee” and the kitmudgar ; 
‘let me take him home to England and 
the country, or he will die.” 


‘*Oh, don’t make a scene now,” re- 
plied her lord, irritably ; ‘‘the fellows 
will hear. All kids flag this weather, 
He'll pick up when the monsoon breaks, 
Where the deuce are my cigars? I'll 
smash that bearer’s head one of these 
days.” 

** May I take him, then, tothe Hills?” 

** You may do that if you like, though 
the Lord knows where the money’s to 
come from ; but anything’s better than 
this eternal whining for home and the 
country.” 

“Oh, David—David—and you pro- 
mised me, if I’d marry you, to throw up 
the service, and go and live at home! 
My child would have been a happy, 
sturdy English boy then.” 

“Well, and I meant to. What's a 
chap to do who’s aj:auper? There, do 
stop crying, Jane; you'll spoil your 
looks. You shall go to Nynee Tal, and 
that must do you for a bit, instead of 
the country and home.” 

It was ever thus—always something 
‘*instead of the country.” 

But, alas, alas! it was toolate. Her 
darling reached Douglas Dale, half-way 
up to Nynee Tal, and then Jane had to 
halt there—he became so very ill; and 
on the third morning, when the air felt 
just like England, and the blue moun- 
tains above rose out of the mist, the 


child died. 
* * & * 
The years ed on. 
God sent ce comfort in other chil- 


dren, though not a morning dawned for 
years but she shut her beautiful eyes, in 
order to see inwardly, and weep over, 
the far-away little grave at Douglas 
Dale, under the blue mountains. 

The other two children seemed 
stronger, and better able to bear Indian 
life, and when they were seven and 
eight Colonel Diamond announced at 
last his intention of retiring. His pro- 
motion had been quick, owing to thie 
Afghan campaign. His father had died, 
and left him a little money. Hed 


chuck India and the service, and Jane 
should have her wish, and live in the 
country at last. 

What joy then was Jane’s! Shi 
gathered her two children to her heart, 
bursting into happy tears, and telling 

last they should live 


them how now at 
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where the sun did not burn too fierce, 
where cool woods waved, and soft-éyed 
cows stood knee-deep in daisied fields. 

They left India for ever, and for ever 
left far behind, too, that tiny and be- 
loved grave whose lonely image was 
graven on the mother’s heart. Part of 
Jane’s soul, of course, thus remained in 
India; but the life of her dreams, of 
her childhood, lay before her, and she 
smiled as the briny wind from the Bay 
of Bengal swept her pale cheek, and 
ruffed the lint-white locks on her living 
children’s heads. 

‘Home at last, darlings! Home and 
the beautiful country at last!” 

Poor, poor Jane ! 

Colonel Diamond was taken ill in the 
Red Sea, with enteric fever. His con- 
stitution, undermined by a self-indulgent 
life, sank rapidly under the dread disease 
and the intense heat ; and Jane stood, a 
month later, on English shores, a widow, 
holding her two children by the hand, 
and life before her on a pittance so small 
that it was hard to tell how it would 
even pay for the food they must eat. 

Now, ‘“‘iastead of the country,” life 
had to be eked out in a cheap educa- 
tional town, where her boy and girl 
went to the Grammar and the High 
School, and their mother cooked and 
did the housework at home. 

She never complained, but a heart- 
broken look settled upon her still pretty 
face, and remained there. 

They had no garden. A window-box 
of cheap flowers, tenderly watched and 
cared for by Mrs. Diamond, had to do 
“instead of the-country ” her heart still 
longed for so vainly. 

Green fields and brooks were a long 
way off now, but in the summer holli- 
days they would do without meat for a 
week, in order to pay the railway fare 
to a picturesque village, where they 
yearly spent one happy week in the 
Barley Mow Inn, whose rustic name 
alone gave Jane delight which was 
almost pain. 

Time passed on. 

The children grew up. The amber 
had long faded into white on Jane’s 
head, and her daughter was now the 
. .utiful young woman her mother had 

cen, 

She married well—a young country 
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squire, first met in the village where the 
one happy week in Jane Diamond's. life 
was yearly spent ; and, all necessity for 
living amongst bricks and mortar being 
at an end, now that her children were 
both provided for, Jane felt that at last 
she might go and live in the country, for 
which, ever since she was taken from it 
at the age of fourteen, she had pined so 
patiently and so hopelessly. 

The feet that still longed*to press the 
daisies were no longer young and 
elastic; the hands that would still 
eagerly pick the meadow flowers, had 
withered in hot climes and city life; the 
eyes that were once so clear and beauti- 
ful could now but half enjoy all the 
beauties they had so often shed silent 
tears for; but still Jane could and would 
enjoy her declining days amid the peace 
and purity denied her in her youth. 

Her son-in-law and daughter Eva 
owned a beautiful little rose-covered 
cottage close to their own home, and 
furnished it, and this little place Eva 
christened ‘“‘Home at  Last,”~* and 
brought Mrs. Diamond to it one 
beautiful June evening forty-one years 
since the day when Jane had last had a 
home in the country. 

‘* Forty-one years is a long while to 
wait for the fulfilment of a wish, dar- 
ling mother,” said she, enfolding the 
gentle form in her young arms, as she 
led her through the sweet - smelling 
porch; ‘but here you are, darling, 
‘Home at Last’; and may you be 
happy—happy as the day is long.” 

ane had never wept violently but once 
in all her life till now, but now she sat 
down upon a chair, and, covering her 
face with her thin hands, she sobbed so 
heavily that Mrs. Clare was frightened ; 
and Jane’s first grandchild—just such 
another little boy as the one sleeping in 
Douglas Dale—began to roar lustily, 
with his grubby finger in his mouth, 
and this of course stopped Jane’s tears 
more quickly than anything. 

“And now, good-night, sweet and 
precious mother. Sunny and I will be 
round the first thing in the morning. 
Yes, I've put his buttercups into water 
here close beside your bed. And doesn’t 
the sweet-pea smell country, eh, darling? 
Yes, darling, at last you are to live in 
the beautiful country. You'll wake to- 
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morrow morning—only fancy !—to hear 
the cows lowing in the fields, and the 
hens clucking! [I'll tell Sunny not to 
chase them too early, the pickle. He is 
sometimes over here by six. And now, 
once more, good-night. To-morrow 
Rob arrives from town, and our happy 
country life together shall begin—you 
and your two children, and your grand- 
child. Nomore ‘instead of the country’ 
now.” 


‘ ‘ 


Sunny, Jane’s grandchild, arrived at 
the cottage even before six—quite an 
object, for he had dressed himself while 
the house slept ; and, having forgotten 
his little white ribbed “stays,” had 
clapped that garment on, as an after- 
thought, over all his other clothes. But 
he was rosy and beaming—like his name 

-and, coming through the dewy fields, 
had gathered grandma another huge 





bunch of dandelions, daisies and grasses: 
and, finding no one tostop him, and the 
cottage door open, he climbed grunting 
up the little stairs, and into his grand- 
mother’s bedroom. 

Jane lay fast asleep, so Sunny, after 
looking at her for a minute, laid the 
nosegay on the bed close to the quiet, 
gentle face turned over towards it, and 
climbed down the stairs again, and 
killed time for a quarter of an hour by 
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“INSTEAD OF 


chasing grandma’s new hens and ducks 
till their agonies melted his soul, and 
then he climbed upstairs again. 

But Jane had not moved, so Sunny 
went away once more, and this time 
chased a pig, and when he saw the 
servant coming, he said, ‘‘I'll be dood 
now,” and entered the cottage again, 
and up the stairs. ‘* Wake up!” said 
he. ‘‘Grandma, the krunty’s looking 
lovely ; and see my fowers !” 

Still she slept, and Sunny pushed his 
flowers into her face, and said, ‘‘ Wake 
up now, 00 lazy ole grandma!” in a 
coaxing tone ; and, finding that no use, 
tried to open her closed lids with his 
small, fat fingers. 

“I beeve,” he said, sobbing now, 
“I beeve she’s deaded, like my bird !” 
and, after gazing again on tip-toe, he 
burst into a loud roar, as he heard his 
mother’s voice down below. 

Jane’s daughter ran up. 

‘What is it, Sunny, pet! Oh, don’t 
wake grandma! Sh!” 

‘I beeve she’s deaded. Her eyes are 
velly tight.” 

Eva smiled, but a moment later, with 
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a gasp, bent over the bed. Then she 
ran and drew up the blind, and pushed 
open the pretty little lattice window, and 
a whole shower of roses nodded in. 

Jane lay with her face close to the 
dandelions. It drooped downward as if 
kissing them. Her gentle hand was 
colder than anything on earth can becold. 

““Wake her! wake her!” sobbed 
Sunny, terrified. ‘‘Grandma, peese 
wake !” 

“Oh, Sunny, don’t! Oh, Sunny, 
she is not asleep—she is gone! ” 

‘** But I want her to come and play in 
the fields and krunty.” 

‘‘God has taken her to a far more 
lovely country than this. She is in 
green fields now—oh, hush !—tfields that 
never fade. She is amongst flowers, 
and all the things she has longed for all 
her life. I know—lI know she is. What 
is this miserable little cottage to her 
now? It has come too late.” 

Eva knelt down beside the bed, and 
gazed breathlessly at the face, which 
smiled as if at some wondrous dream. 

Yes, Jane had gone to live in heaven 
this time “‘ instead of the country.” 
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Bombs and Infernal Machines 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY JAMES SCOTT 
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VER since the days of the 
much reviled and infamous 
Guido Fawkes there has 
existed an universal and 

— deeply-rooted detestation of 

) those inhuman beings who can 

be so fiendish as to resort to the 

use of secret explosives for the 
destruction of their fellow-creatures. A 
sense of horror dominates us when we 
read of the shocking effects of some 
devillishly devised scheme of wholesale 
murder of hated, yet harmless, citizens 
or monarchs. But I will not discuss 
this phase of the matter. 

A gentleman who ‘has made a large 
acquaintance with the subject has placed 
in my hands several objects. which I 
have been at liberty to make sketches of. 
The accompanying illustrations are the 
result. 

I omit the names of the different 
chemicals and explosive materials used 
in connection with the terrible, yet 
withal ingenious, contrivances. Were I 
to name the intended contents, as I 
could do in most of the instances chosen 
for publication, my conscience would 
torment me by the reflection that I was 
placing within the reach of willing 
scoundrels (especially as detaiis of the 
mechanism are provided) means where- 
by they might wreak heartless vengeance 
for imaginary or real grievances. It is 
shocking to think that there exist men 
who evidently take a keen delight in 
inflicting the most awful cruelty imagin- 
able. The loss of life, and the complete 
destruction of property, brought about 
intentionally by means of explosives, has 
been, even during the last few years, 
quite appalling. As is well known, there 
are clubs in which men congregate with 
with evil intent. These: places are 


mostly occupied by foreigners, and a 
pretended sympathy extended towards 
their views may result in descriptions 
being given of their ideas regarding 
diabolical instruments, although they 
rigorously conceal their plans of destruc- 
tion from enquirers. Just as thieves 
sometimes boast, before and after a 
crime, about the clever tools they use in 
their nefarious work, so do Anarchists, 
and others similarly inclined, find it now 
and again irresistible to brag of the 
powertul things they have used, or are 
going to use. 

In this risky way my informant has 
discovered many of the secrets of con- 
struction of this class of apparatus, and 
his collection, a by no means large one, 
includes damaged bombs to. which 
histories are attached—histories, how- 
ever, which cannot really be relied on— 
and also models of proposed and unused 
instruments. 

The examples which I have selected 
for description are sufficiently varied to 
convey a good idea of the different kinds 
of bombs and infernal machines favoured 
by men who are either misguided or 
mad. 

One may be forgiven, under the cir- 
cumstances, for harbouring a feeling of 
satisfaction that there is in these matters 
a very great risk to the evil men them- 
selves, when carrying their wretched 
inventions loaded with explosives. It 
will be remembered that some years ag' 
an Anarchist was carrying a_ bomb 
through Greenwich Park, and sustained 
shocking mutilation, which ended fatilly, 
by its premature explosion. Whether 
it was intended that the dreadful thing 
should be employed in the destruction 
of the famous Observatory, or was 
about to be disposed of in some other 
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way, is a point on which there are many 
opinion . But, whatever, may have 
been the desired object, its owner was 
the only victim claimed by it, and I am 
afraid that very little regret was felt by 
people at the occurrence. . 

There exists a general impression that 
hombs and infernal machines are, as a 
rule, complicated pieces of mechanism ; 
but, as will be noticed upon reference 
being made to the subjoined half-a-dozen 
illustrations, they contain very little 
that is capable of getting out of order, 
or of exciting suspicion. It has, though, 
often occurred that one of these 
infernal contrivances has failed to act, 
and its discovery has prevented what 
might have proved a disastrous ex- 
plosion. 


MACHINES 


will drive the plug into the heart of the 
explosive ; and there is, also, no chance 
of its being crushed and permitting the 
stuffs to coalesce. 

I don’t wish to impart too technical a 
character to this article on ‘‘ Bombs” ; 
but a close study of the cunningly- 
devised death-dealer, No. 2, may interest 
some readers. The ingenuity displayed 
in the construction of this walking stick 
is admirable, in a mechanical sense. 

We will suppose that some aristo- 
cratic person has been chosen as a 
victim. The exact pattern of his fa- 
vourite walking stick would be noted as 
occasion arose, and a fac-simile of it 
prepared ; that is to say, so far as mere 
outward appearances were concerned. 
The interior would really be an infernal 





BOMB WHICH WILL ALWAYS FALI 


Bomb No. i is a hollow, spherical 


contrivance composed of metal. A 
glass partition within it separates two 
substances which, when united, explode 
with awful effects. The illustrations 
show the thing cut into halves, in order 
that its construction may be properly 
understood. The thickness of one por- 
tion considerably exceeds that of the 
remaining part. When the bomb is 
thrown, this causes it to fall heaviest 
side downwards. A plug occupies a 
hole in this thickened part, and as the 
bomb collides with the ground this plug 
is driven inwards and crushes the glass 
partition, allowing the liquids to coalesce 
and take action. 

I think that this form of instrument 
has been a favourite one, and I have 
been informed that it has been employed 
on very many occasions. It is one of 
the less risky kind to the carrier, for the 
reas that only a violent concussion 


ON ITS POINT WHEN THROWN 


machine. Just follow me closely as I 
give its details. Many sticks have a 
collar around their necks, and this collar 
would serve to conceal a point where 
the handle was separated from the shaft. 

Inside the hollow of the stick would 
be a metal flask containing a_ liquid 
which could emerge only from a small 
orifice at the top of the flask. The 
flask would be imbedded within a 
substance which would explode the 
instant that the liquid referred to came 
into contact with it, Now, the safety 
of the schemer must be ensured, and at 
the same time no abatement be made in 
the possibility of the _ stick’s effect 
proving disastrous to the selected 
victim. 

As a matter of fact, the handle of the 
stick could be unscrewed completely 
away from the remainder. In such a 
case the orifice of the vessel containing 
the liquid would project slightly, as 
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BOMB IN THE NECK OF A WALKING-STICK 


shown in the illustration. When the 
handle was screwed on while in the 
possession of the Anarchist, his safety 
would be ensured by this orifice being 
closely covered by a recess in the 
interior of the stick-handle. There would 
then be no chance for the two kinds of 
substances to unite accidentally. But 
when an opportunity occurred for the 
stick to be substituted for its innocent 
counterpart the handle would be un- 
screwed to a slight extent, thus allowing 
a space for the liquid to flow out, which 
it would do when the stick was held in a 
horizontal posit'on. 

Most men occasionally carry their 
sticks in this way. So, when the victim 
took his supposed usual stick from the 
corner in which it had been placed 
upright, he might walk about with it for 
a long period without encountering 
actual harm ; but once let him hold it 
horizontally, or twirl it in the air, there 
would be——well, you can imagine the 
result. 

I am afraid that by giving the 
foregoing description I shall be unduly 
causing alarm to those readers who 
imagine that any enemies they may 
chance to have are of a dangerous turn 
of mind. It will only be necessary, 
however, in a case of suspicion, to hold 
a doubtful stick horizontally. But I 


ought really not to treat this sub. 
iect otherwise than seriously. 

An infernal machine in_ the 
form of a lump of coal was 
once providentially discovered on 
board one of the greyhounds 
of the ocean. It was a clever 
imitation in metal, partially filled 
with a chemical whose vapour, 
arising from the heat of the 
furnace (supposing that the dummy 
lump had _ been thrown therein), 
would undoubtedly have caused 
a disastrous and appalling explo. 
sion. Even a closed vessel of 
water would inflict considerable 
damage under similar conditions. 

A mincr form of bomb, often 
favoured by particularly spiteful 
people more in “fun” than with 
serious intent, is a plug of 
tobacco with which a certain 
proportion of gunpowder has been 
well mixed. This is offered ina 

friendly manner probably to a disliked 
shopmate who may unsuspectingly load 
his pipe with the dangerous material. 
It is hardly necessary for me to say that 
upon applying a burning match to the 
deceitful tobacco an explosion would 
follow immediately. I know of a case 
in which a man who was thus imposed 
upon sustained dreadful injuries to his 
face by this miserable method. The 
practical joker nearly experienced im- 
prisonment for his wretched deed, a 
condition of affairs which was obviated 
only by his making ample compensation 
for the bodily damage of which he was 
the main cause. 

If the reader has any vicious enemies 
he is advised to exercise great care in 
opening presents forwarded to him 
anonymously. Most men would regard 
the receipt of a box of cigars in a 
favourable way; but even here the 
cunning traitor to humanity can ae 
his terrible ability. I had the privilege 
of handling and examining this box 
(without its explosive matter—oh, yes!); 
and I can attest that it worked easily 
and admirably. 

A length of tape connects the lid with 
a lever. When the lid is lifted, this tape 
acts upon the lever, the free end of 
which strikes a percussion cap an 
ignites some concealed substance. If 
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A CIGAR BOX FITTED AS 


the lid is not opened sharply enough, the 
invention may fail. This possibility is 
a comforting reflection; but the un- 
suspecting receiver would naturally, 
upon detecting a stiffness of the lid, 
force it open vigorously, much to his own 
detriment. Of course, a layer of cigars 
would be contained within the box to 
distract chance suspicion. 

Ihave no doubt that the reader will 
thoroughly understand the formation of 
this device by examining the illustration, 
displaying an opened cigar box, to the 
interior of which the apparatus has been 
affixed. 

If the valets and other attendants of 
our public men were not noted for their 
honour, I fear that the ‘‘boot” invention 
described here would prove an extremely 
convenient means of causing catas- 
trophes. Supposing that a man base 
enough was ieee to follow the advice 
of the intended slayer, he would merely 
fix a small receptacle underneath one of 
his master’s boots, in the space formed 
between the sole and the heel, as 
illustrated. I do not think that many 
men examine the under parts of their 
boots, preparatory to inserting their 
pedal extremities therein, so that, once 
secreted in position, the bomb would be 
ready for work, without much risk of 
discovery. Friction against small stones, 
bits of glass, etc., which are frequently 
trodden on during a stroll, would act or 


AN INFERNAL MACHINE 


the contents of the machine in a similar 
way to friction on a match-head. 

A device to fire off a revolver cart- 
ridge at the handler is also shown 
herewith. In this case the article is 
made to resemble a_ nicely - bound 
volume. Upon raising either the front 
or back cover unsuspectingly, a person 
would receive the cartridge somewhere 
in the region of his chest, and the wound 
would no doubt prove fatal. The 
“book” is, of course, a mere box, to 
each cover of which are hinged two 
flaps, as in the illustration. Beneath 
one of the flaps is a small compartment 
containing the loaded revolver, the 
trigger of which is held in the desired 
position by springs. The point of a 
lever contacts with one end of the box, 
and thereby holds the springs ready for 
action. The moment that the flaps 
have been raised, this point protrudes 
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A DUMMY BOOK WHICH WILL FIRE A REVOLVER 


above the edge of the box, thus releas- 
ing the springs, and the cartridge is 
delivered on its deadly errand. 

The final illustration depicts the 
mechanism intended to occupy a snug 
corner of a travelling bag. I am assured 
that such a device has already been 
used with disastrous effects. The glass 
of an ordinary American clock is re- 


moved, and a strong thread wound 


around the axle. The other end of the 
thread communicates with the axle of a 
small cylinder containing a liquid. The 
cylin¢er has pierced through one part of 
it a small hole, which wculd be upper- 
most at the beginning of the experiment. 
It is an easy matter to so arrange the 
apparatus that when the clock-hands 
pointed to a certain hour, the hole in the 
cylinder would have revolved so as to 
be underneath. The cylinder is sup- 


AN INFERNAL MACHINE TIMED TO EXPLODE 
WHEN WISHED 


posed to contain liquid only up to the 
level of its own axle. As soon as the 
acid united with the substance in the 
box the explosion would ensue. One 
side of the box has been removed to 
explain the affair. 

Bombs have been placed in extra- 
ordinarily diverse situations. On one 
occasion a powerful sample was affixed, 
by some malicious person, to one of the 
rails of a permanent way. No one 
could possibly surmise the motive for 
the act—whether it was merely a de- 
testable practical joke or a contemptible 
intention todo harm. The result was, 
however, very little more exciting than 
the explosion of a fog-signal. 

Others of these diabolical machines 
have been fastened to the bottom ex- 
tremities of chair legs, so that the 
suiden pressure exerted by a person 
dropping on to one of the seats for rest, 
caused a startling bang—just for fun! 

It is proverbial that medical students 
are very jocular fellows—jocular, that 1s 
to say, in quite an extreme fashion. | 
have heard of a case in which a couple 
of these facetious young men one night 
secured a contrivance containing an ex- 
plosive to the iron disc on a street door, 
on to which the knocker is thumped 
when admission to the house is desired. 
Now, that particular building wes the 
temporary home of a chum of the prac- 
tical jokers, and they gaily awaited, 0 
pleasant anticipation, the home-coming 
of the chosen victim. They overlooked 
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the important tact that probably some 
one other than their destined prey might 
use that means of announcing his arrival 
before the appearance of the student. 
It so happened that a visitor did ap- 
proach the vicious knocker, and, unsus- 
pectingly raising it to its utmost limit, 
banged it back —_— with such a force 
as not only to explode the ‘‘toy” bomb, 
but also to so injure his eyes as to 
necessitate the subsequent medical 


treatment of the poor fellow for several 
weeks. The students exercised the pre- 
caution of keeping-the secret to them- 
selves concerning their knowledge of 
the bomb, but they personally tended 


the victim, and gave him the most con- 
scientious assistance. It was an easy 
matter for them to explain their sudden 
appearance immediately after the ex- 
plosion. They stated, of course, that 
they had just come to have a chat with 
their chum, who was afterwards made 
acquainted, under a vow of secrecy 
(which has been broken) with the facts 
of his narrow escape from temporary 
blindness. 

Examples of misplaced ingenuity 
would fill volumes with interesting 
material, but in no case could diabolical 
intent exceed in wickedness the instances 
given. 



































ETHEL THOMAS 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUTTON MITCHELL 


ADY ROSEMERE had quar- 
relled with her daughter, and 
having, as was usually the 
case, been worsted in the 
fray, retired in tears to her 

own apartment and the ministrations of 

her maid. 

The Honourable Cynthia, onthis occa- 
sion, felt the house too small for her. 
The mournful joy of feeling herself 
aggrieved appealed strongly to her, and 
imagining herself a sort of martyr, took 
her drawing materials and went out to 
sketch. 

She passed out of their own grounds, 
and down the little lane leading to the 
village. She had often meant to make 
a picture of the old square-towered 
church, and to-day, her mood encourag- 
ing a predilection for tombs, she en- 
sconced herself in the churchyard and 
began to work. : 

For some time she worked steadily, 
the past scene with her mother filling 
her thoughts, and a feeling of resent- 
ment growing in her mind. She still 
wanted a vent forher anger. Presently 
she felt rather than saw two figures 
approaching down the gravel path—a 
man and a little child. They came on 





till they reached her, then stopped, the 
child gazing at- her open-mouthed. 
They remained as they were for several 
minutes without uttering a_ word. 
Cynthia could stand it no longer ; here 
was a fitting object for her wrath. 

‘* Well,” she said, in cold, insolent 
tones, without lifting her eyes, ‘ when 
you have quite finished staring at my 
drawing I shall be relieved. Perhaps 
after such a lengthened scrutiny you 
will be able to say whether it meets 
with your approbation or not.” 

‘Madam, I am indeed sorry if we 
have annoyed you,” replied a grave, 
musical voice; ‘it also grieves me 
that I am unable to pass judgment on 
your work. I would wine do s0, 
but, alas! I am blind.” 

Cynthia looked up quickly, and be- 
held a man of medium height, thin and 


_ He held his hat in his hand, 
etting the gentle breeze play about his 
wavy brown hair. His features were 
delicately chiselled, and a ~ air of 


refinement pervaded his whole being. 
His eyes were grey or black, inscrutable, 
and his mouth was sensitive as 4 
woman’s. The child with him was 4 
boy, evidently about nine years old. 
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The horror of her rudeness over- 
whelmed her, she hated herself for 
having given pain to this quiet, sad 
gentleman, and rising quickly she im- 
pulsively exclaimed, ‘‘Oh, Iam so very 
sorry. I really had no idea, please 
forgive me.” 

“T assure you, Madam,” he replied, 
“there is nothing to forgive. My little 
boy here, Eric, is inquisitive, he wished 


had time to answer. ‘‘I have not the 
pleasure of Miss Rosemere’s acquaint- 
ance Ruth, but the boy here, was the 
cause of our exchanging a few words.” 
Cynthia was grateful to him for his 
kindly tact and readily accepted Mrs. 
Martyn’s invitation to come into the 
Rectory to tea. 

Paul Clavering was a widower with 
four young children. At the time of 


‘“rOR SOME TIME SHE WORKED STEADILY’ 


to see what you were doing, and, as I 
am somewhat in his power, we came.” 
Just then a voice was heard calling, 
“Paul, Eric, where are you?” and the 
plump person of the Rector’s wife came 
into view. Then, catching sight of 
Cynthia, she hastened to add, ‘‘Oh, Miss 
Rosemere, I did not expect to see you, 
and you already know my brother ?” 
The grave voice broke in before Cynthia 
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his marriage he had held some Govern- 
mentappointmentin India. The climate, 
however, proved too much for him, and 
after a long, tedious illness, in which 
his life had been despaired of, he 
was obliged to come back to England. 
Thus to his own country he returned, 
the poorer by the loss of his eye- 
sight, the richer by the possession 
- a wife and three small children. 
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Through his calamity his sphere of 
remunerative usefulness was _ consid- 
erably narrowed. After some time, 
however, and through the influence of 
friends, he succeeded in establishing 
himself in the busy town of Waughton, 
as assistant musical instructor to. the 
College, and soon managed to get 
together a small connection for private 
lessons. A year after his settlement in 
Waughton, his wife died, leaving him, 
as consolation for her departure, a little 
baby girl. He felt her death acutely, 
but set himself determinedly to carry 
out her last wish, constituting himself 
mother and father, both, to his little 
ones. This happened three years ago, 
and at the present time Paul was pay- 
ing a long-promised visit to his sister, 
Mrs. Martyn. 

The following hour at the Rectory 
passed pleasantly for all. Cynthia 
made friends with Eric, and did all she 
could to obliterate the impression of her 
unfortunate speech. 

Clavering talked well, and presently, 
at his sister’s instigation, played them 
one of his own compositions, ‘A 
Reverie.” He made his violin speak 
and tell a wild, sad story of passion and 
remorse, of hope and despair, with a 
conclusion of infinite sweetness and 
great calm. As he ceased, Cynthia was 
silent, but Mrs. Martyn saw two bright 
tears glistening on her cheek. 

After that day Miss Rosemere came 
frequently to the Rectory. It was a 
somewhat unusual proceeding on her 
part. Mrs. Martyn wisely said nothing, 
but she thought she understood. 

Cynthia lived with her father and 
mother at the Hall. Her only brother, 
the pride and hope of his parents, was 
soldiering in Ireland. Their daughter, 
to quote Lady Rosemere’s own words, 
**was not a success.” She had run the 
gauntlet of several seasons in town, she 
had had a winter in Cairo, and had spent. 
a month at Homburg while the Prince 
was there. To her mother’s certain 
knowledge, two good offers had been 
made her, yet she persistently refused 
to settle down. 

In appearance she was tall, with a 
well-developed figure. Her hair, her 
chief beauty, was a bright reddish gold. 
She had quantities of it, and it curled 
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and rippled into all sorts of surprising 
and fascinating little rings. Her eyes 
were blue and clear, set far apart. She 
had a slightly rétrowssé nose, and a 
mouth too large for beauty, but which, 
when she laughed, gave you a liberal 
view of a splendid set of teeth, beauti- 
fully white and even. She had no par- 
ticular accomplishments—parlour tricks, 
as she herself called them—but she 
loved country life, and was what men 
would term ‘‘an all-round sportsman.” 
When taken to task by ber mother on 
the matrimonial question, she would 
invariably reply: ‘Having seen so 
much unhappiness and disgrace accruing 
from the ordinary fashionable union, | 
mean, if ever I go in for it at all, to 
allow myself the luxury of marrying for 
love.” 

One morning after breakfast, Cynthia 
casually remarked to her parents, ‘Oh, 
by the way, Mrs. Martyn has a brother 
staying with her at the Rectory, it 
would be only neighbourly to ask them 
all three up to dinner.” 

“Yes,” replied Lady Rosemere, “|! 
heard she had some relative there—a 
common music master, or something of 
that sort. Do you know anything of 
him, dear?” she went on, turning to 
her husband ; “if he’s presentable they 
could be asked to dinner next Tuesday, 
the Borehams are coming, and we shall 
want one or two more.” 

‘*T met him yesterday with old Martyn 
in the village,” said Lord Rosemere. 


‘He seemed respectable enough, but 


the poor fellow’s blind.” 

‘Dear, dear,” replied her ladyship, 
‘**how very trying.” 

‘“‘T hear he plays the violin,” returned 
her husband. 

“Very well then, Cynthia, you had 
better send them a card, and if he really 
plays well, tell him to bring his instru- 
ment.” She turned in speaking to her 
daughter, but was surprised to see 
that young lady was no longer in the 
room. . 

A card was therefore duly written 
and despatched to the Rectory. The 
Reverend James and his wife accepted 
gladly, but Mr. Clavering could not be 
induced to accompany them. Lady 
Rosemere was annoyed when the answer 
came. She had counted on the blind 
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man bringing his fiddle. She, however, 
relieved a mind by exclaiming, “I 
daresay this Mr. Clutterbuck, or what- 
ever he calls himself, feels nervous at 
the thougi.c of entering a society so 
totally different from what he must be 
accustomed to.” 

That same afternoon Cynthia, feeling 
depressed and restless, resolved to go 
for a good hard ride. She nee ded violent 
exercise of some sort. On 
these occasions she always 
went alone, utterly disdain- 
ing the attendance of a 
groom. ‘‘To have a man,” 
she said, “‘ riding a few yards 
behind you, never letting you 
out of his sight, makes me 
feel like a suspected person, 
perpetually shadowed by a 
detective.” 

She took the road leading 
to the heath, - nd once there, 
enjoyed a splendid gallop. 
The blood throbbed and 
bounded in her veins, and 
already she felt happier. The 
joie de vivre filled her whole 
being, and at last, as she 
settled her mare into a 
steady walk, broke out into 
a cheery tune. Sing she 
could not, but she possessed 
that gift, rare among women, 
of being an excellent whistler. 

As she came along she 
noticed two figures  sit-ing 
in a dejected attitude under 
atree. As sh> came nearer, 
she saw it was Mr. Clavering 
and Eric. 

‘Oh, papa,” cried the child, 
running towards her, “here 
is Miss Rosemere. What a 
jolly piece of luck.” Cynthia 
drew in her horse, and 
taking Eric’s upstretched hand, en- 
quired of him what they were deing 
out here so far from home. The 
boy ran back to his father, and 
dragged rather than led him towards 
Cynthia. 

‘The fact is,” Clavering answered, 
‘“‘we have lost our way. Of course, I, 
under the circumstances, am _ useless, 
and Eric has deceived himself about the 
road. The poor little man is thoroughly 
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tired too, and I myself was beginning 
to feel hopeless. You are indeed a god- 
send, Miss Rosemere.” 

“IT am awfully glad I happened to 
come this way,” replied Cynthia; ‘and 
now, if you are rested, we had better be 
getting back, as there is a good five 
miles between us and the village.” Say- 
ing this, she dropped easily from her 
saddle into the road. 
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‘*SETTLED HER MARE INTO A STEADY WALK” 


‘‘Now Eric,” she said, ‘‘have you 
ever been on a horse or pony ?” 

“Rather,” replied the child eagerly ; 
‘* Bobbie Smith used to let me ride his 
pony last holidays.” 

‘“‘That’s all right,” said Cynthia, lift- 
ing Eric on to the horse. ‘‘* Betty’ is as 
quiet as a lamb.” She gave him the 
snaffle, and-slinging her arm through 
the curb rein, offered her other arm to 
Mr. Clavering. 
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‘**But, dear lady,” began Paul, “you 
are too kind. You will be tired your- 
self.” 

“Not a bit of it,” returned Cynthia 
briskly. ‘I was getting stiff, and really 
wanted a walk.” 

Oh,” broke in Eric, with a long sigh 
of delight, ‘this is lovely ; when may I 
ride ‘ Betty’ again, Miss Rosemere ?” 

‘*Hush,” said his father, ‘‘you must 
consider yourself a very lucky boy td be 
riding ‘ Betty’ at all.” They went on 
silently for some time, Cynthia feeling 
exuberantly, madly happy, yet scarcely 
daring to analyse her feelings. Paul, 
with his hand in hers, grateful for her 
kindness, and wondering why she was 
so good to them. Presently, as the 
village came in sight, he said, ‘‘ You are 
so good and kind, Miss Rosemere, I 
want to thank you. Perhaps one day 
I may be able to do something for 
you.” 
~ You can do it now,” exclaimed 
Cynthia impulsively. ‘‘Dear Mr. Claver- 
ing, say you have forgiven me for my 
horridness at our first meeting. I’ve 
thought of it so often since. I was a 
pertect beast.” 

“Dear lady,” returned Paul, ‘I had 
already forgotten the incident, your 
many acts of kind thoughtfulness since, 
had forced it from my mind.” 

‘* Thank you,” she replied softly, and 
added rather irrelevantly; ‘‘I hope we 
shall always be friends.” 

‘**I am indeed proud,” returned Paul 
gravely, ‘‘to be honoured with your 
friendship.” And five minutes later, the 
odd little procession drew up at the 
Rectory gate. 

Dinner that evening at the Hall was a 
decidedly depressing function. Cynthia 
was dreamy and preoccupied. Twice 
she replied ‘‘ No” when it should have 
been “ Yes,” and once she peppered her 
pudding. Lord Rosemere was sulky, 
and only opened his mouth to put some- 
thing into it. 

His wife found fault with the cooking, 
and in the intervals, addressed extrava- 
gantly endearing epithets to her pet dog. 
Scarcely were the two ladies seated in 
the drawing-room when her ladyship 
began: ‘Cynthia, what is this absurd 
nonsenseabout you and that music person 
this afternoon? Your father is fright- 
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fully upset about it. Aunt Priscilla met 
him, and said she had seen you on Lang- 
don Heath—the child on the horse and 
you and he walking hand-in-hand.” 

*‘Aunt Priscilla, for once, spoke the 
unvarnished truth,” replied Cynthia, her 
face turning white, and a hard look 
settling round her mouth. Her mother 
gazed at her, expecting more, but 
Cynthia offered no further observation. 

Lady Rosemere continued, ‘ Have 
you no excuse to give, no reason for this 
extraordinary conduct?” 

**I can give you a reason,” returned 
her daughter, quietly, ‘‘ but I don’t con- 
sider any excuse is necessary. I met 
Mr. Clavering and his little boy ; they 
had lost their way. The child was tired, 
I set him on the horse; the man was 
blind, I gave him my hand.” 

** And pray,” went on Lady Rosemere, 
waxing angry, ‘‘what do you suppose 
people will say about this last mad freak 
of yours; haven’t you been talked about 
enough already? The latest gossip,” 
continued her ladyship, dramatically 
flinging open her arms, ‘‘ The Honour- 
able Cynthia Rosemere constituting her- 
self bear-leader to a blind fiddler.” 

** I don’t care a brass farthing for these 
petty gossips,” said Cynthia; ‘‘if the 
occasion again offered, I should do pre- 
cisely the same, and consider myself 
honoured in rendering service to such a 
man.” 

‘“*You are aggravating and tiresome, 
Cynthia,” sighed her mother; ‘where 
you get your low social ideas from I can- 
not make out, not from your mother, 
certainly. This Mr. Chattering, or what- 
ever his name is, ought to know his 
place betterthan to push his acquaintance 
on a lady of your position.” 

‘“* That shall not be said of him,” fired 
up Cynthia. ‘The pushing, if indeed 
there has been any, has come entirely 
from me.” 

‘To think,” soliloquised her ladyship, 
“*that a child of mine should so forget 
herself!” Then turning to her daughter 
said, ‘‘ Cynthia, your behaviour is worse 
than wicked, it is unladylike ; understand, 
I forbid you to speak to this person 
again, or to go to the Rectory while he 
remains there.” 

Cynthia made no answer. She had 
taken up a book and was so completely 
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engrossed in it, that she forgot to notice 
it was upside down. 

Next morning Cynthia went down to 
the Rectory to take a. book she had 
promised Mrs. Martyn. When she 
arrived they were just sitting down to 
lunch, and Cynthia gladly accepted the 
invitation to join them. During the 
meal, conversation turned on the Claver- 
ings’ departure, which had been fixed 
for that day week. On hearing this, all 
the gladness seemed to go out of her. 
It was as if, on some glorious summer 
day, the sun had suddenly hidden himself, 
and all had become dull and cold. 

When they rose from the table, Mrs. 
Martyn asked her brother to take Miss 
Rosemere into the garden and let her 
see how well the chrysanthemums were 
coming on. After Cynthia had duly 
inspected the flowers, they sat down 
under an old beech tree, and, without 
further preface, she broached the subject 
uppermost in her mind. 

‘Tam so sorry you are going away, 
Mr. Clavering, I shall miss you—and 
Eric,” she added, as an after-thought, 


“so very much.” 
“Were it not that my college term 
commences then,” Paul replied sadly, 


“| would only too willingly stay on. Till 
this month I had not been happy for three 
years, and, dear lady, I think your 
kind companionship has been the 
greatcst item in the sum of my enjoy- 
ment.” 

‘That isall so nice to hear,” returned 
Cynthia. ‘And since you said that 
we were friends, perhaps,” she went on 
nervously, ‘‘ you will let Eric write me 
a letter sometimes. I shall like to know 
how you are getting on.” 

“Would that I could write to you 
myself, or, still better, that I might hear 
from you. But, alas! Miss Rosemere, 
my calamity precludes me from both 
one and the other. Sometimes I feel my 
trouble almost greater than I can bear.” 
He sighed softly, and ceased speaking. 
A soft, subdued sound broke the stillness 
of the quiet October afternoon. Surely 
he was mistaken; it could not be that 
the merry, light-hearted Miss Rosemere 
was crying. Yet, so it was, and, as he 
reached out his hand for hers, she said, 
brokenly ; 

“Can't I be of some use to you in 


our trouble? Dear friend, do let me 
elp you.” 

“The only way in which you can 
help me is in giving something for which 
I cannot ask. I never meant to mention 
it, Cynthia,” he went on passionately, 
“but you, unknowingly, have made me. 
I love you, dear, but cannot ask for 
your love in return. I am poor and 
afflicted, while you are rich and strong ; 
I am an insignificant music teacher, 
while a are the daughter of a lord.” 

‘*Oh, Paul,” she broke in rapturously, 
‘Iam so glad, so proud to ee you 
love me, and though you do not ask me 
for my love, I give it fully, freely ; and, 
dear,” she added, holding his hand 
against her cheek, ‘I would rather live 
in a garret with you than marry the 
richest duke in England.” 

“‘My dear, brave Cynthia,” he an- 
swered; ‘‘you don’t realise what you 
are saying. Brought up as you have 
been, you can have no conception of the 
meaning of poverty. Reflect, dear one,” 
he went on, “‘if you married me, your 
friends would probably cut you. You 
would miss the society of your social 
equals. I could not give you the luxuries 
—sometimes we might even want the 
necessaries—of life. I live ina poor part 
of a large town, and have four young 
children to look after.” 

‘* Nothing you can say will alter me,” 
she said brightly. “‘I am now twenty- 
seven, and ama old enough to know 
my own mind. I love you with all my 
heart and soul, and,” she added laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘take the privilege afforded to 
our sex in Leap Year, and insist on your 
marrying me.” 

‘‘Then be it as you will, my darling,” 
he said softly, drawing her face down to 
his; ‘I should be more than mortal 
to hold out against such a siege. I sur- 
render unconditionally, and we will 
fight the world together.” 

Half-an-hour later they went into the 
house, and told Mrs. Martyn their news. 
They wondered that she evinced so little 
surprise. But then Mrs. Martyn was 
an observant woman, and, we are told, 
‘* onlookers see most of the game.” 

That evening there was a stormy 
scene at the Hall. Cynthia had frankly 
told her parents she was going to marry 
Mr. Clavering. Her’ father was simply 
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furious, and her mother cruel in the large répertoire of invectives, ex- 
bitterness of her scorn. Through all ~ claimed: 

the painfulness of the scene Cynthia “Till to-morrow morning, Cynthia, 
never wavered from her set purpose. I give you to think it over. Should you 
No one hearing her calm, quiet words then still persevere in your wicked folly, 





“THAT EVENING THERE WAS A STORMY SCENE AT THE HALL” 


would have imagined how acutely she I disown you, utterly and completely. 
felt it all, and how very near the surface Never a penny-piece of mine shall come 
were her tears. Finally, Lord Rose- to you, and out of my house you go.’ 
mere, having exhausted his somewhat “‘I fully endorse your father’s 
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marks,” Lady Rosemere added; ‘‘ you 
are an ungrateful, headstrong girl, and 
unless you listen to reason, I too wash 
my hands of you.” 

The following morning Cynthia 
calmly told her parents her decision 
was unalterable, and that, as soon as she 
had packed her personal belongings, she 
intended going to the Rectory. She 
added how sorry she was to grieve them, 
but that it was impossible for her to act 
otherwise. 

“Then my decision, too, is final,” 
roared her father ; and Lady Rosemere, 
after once imploring her daughter to 
give up her folly, lapsed into a state of 
violent hysteria, and was _ assisted 
screaming from the room by her irate 
husband. 

Only in bidding good-bye to “Betty” 
did Cynthia break down, and, sitting on 
the edge of her stall, she sobbed her 
heart out to the faithful creature. 

Early one morning, a week later, 
Cynthia Rosemere and Paul Clavering 
were made man and wife; and on the 
afternoon of the same day a station fly 
deposited them at the little semi-de- 
tached villa on the outskirts of Waugh- 
ton. 

The rain was falling in a gentle 
drizzle, and, as they walked up the 
little path leading to the front door, 
Cynthia could not help noticing the 
flowerlessness of the garden and the 
greenish-grey look of the front of the 
house (the necessary adjunct, by the 
way, of stucco in damp weather). 

They were received at the door by an 
elderly, grim-looking female, who im- 
mediately remarked, in a voice utterly 
devoid of emotion and as if she had 
studied and learnt her speech by heart : 

“ Welcome ‘ome, your ladyship, and 
I ‘opes as you'll be ‘appy.” 

A mingled aroma ~ fl stewing bones 
and a badly-trieamed lamp pervaded the 
narrow passage, and Cynthia passed 
somewhat wearily into the front room. 
Here the aspect was more cheering. A 
bright fire was burning in the grate, and 
a substantial tea was laid out on the 
large table. 

“Beg pardon, sir,” said the elderly 
female, who rejoiced—if such a depress- 
ing-looking object could be said to 
rejoice at anything—in the name of 
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Matilda; ‘‘thinking it was best under 
the circumstances, I sent the children 
in to tea at Mrs. Smith's.” 

Cynthia felt relieved ; she would thus 
have Paul to herself for a little while 
longer. When the door closed, and 
they were once more alone, Paul 
stretched out his arms, and Cynthia 
came and laid her head upon his 
shoulder. 

“My darling, my sweet wife,” he 
whispered, fondly stroking her hair; 
**welcome, welcome home; I trust you 
will never regret the brave step you 
have taken.” 

**Dear Paul—husband,” she added 
shyly, ‘‘if you will be patient with my 
shortcomings and help me, I am sure I 
never shall.” 

Presently the children returned. Eric 
(who had been sent back five days ago, 
with full instructions to Matilda, anent 
the reception, etc., of Mrs. Clavering) 
was delighted to see his friend again, 
and, kissing her vehemently, called her 
his “‘own, dear, new mamma.” The 
twins, aged seven, and known in their 
own family circle as ‘‘ Tweedledum” and 
“ Tweedledee,” were shy and awkward, 
cautiously reserving their judgment on 
the lady until they had become better 
acquainted. Little Doris, the baby of 
three, jumped at once into Cynthia's 
lap, and, after gazing fixedly at her for 
some minutes, exclaimed : 

** Your hair is pittier than Matilda's.” 
Then, after a little pause, ‘‘ Have ‘oo 
bought us any sweeties ?” 

Cynthia kissed the child, and felt 
comforted. 

Thus ended the first day in her new 
home, and Mrs. Clavering was not at all 
sorry it was over. 

The first few weeks of her married 
life were by no means a time of unmixed 
joy to Cynthia. All was so new and 
strange to her. She made many mis- 
takes and suffered many deprivations. 
The twins were a terrible trial to her, 
and still stood aloof. Were it not for 
the great love she bore her husband, she 
must have sometimes succumbed. But 
never a word of regret or —— 
passed her lips. She made the house 

retty with knicknacks and flowers, and 
»estowed especial care upon the garden. 
Money was sometimes very scarce, and, 
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unknown to Paul, she had parted with 
several pieces of jewellery in order to 
meet household requirements. Once, 
and once only, did she break down 
before Paul. They had been married 
just six months, and Matilda was away 
for her holiday. Cynthia and the little 
kitchen maid divided the work of the 
house between them. That day Mrs. 
Clavering volunteered to cook the 
dinner, and spent a hot and unsatisfac- 
tory morning in the kitchen. She had 
wasted a good deal of material, and more 
time, and the whole thing was a dismal 
failure. Then, in the afternoon, the 
twins got into mischief, and returned 
home late, with dirty faces and torn 
clothes. Doris had the toothache, and 
complained and cried incessantly ; and, 
to crown all, Paul had been out all day, 
and did not return till eleven o'clock. 
When he got home, Cynthia was sitting 
in the dining-room, with flushed face 
and burning eyes, darning away, as if 
for her life, and a huge pile of stockings 
still in front of her. 

‘* What,” exclaimed Paul cheerfully, 
‘still sitting up? Why didn’t you go 
to bed, dear?” 

His cheerful, and, to her thinking, 
unsympathetic tones, jarred upon her ; it 
was the last straw, and she burst into 
tears. 

“Dear love,” he said, gently taking 

her in his arms and tenderly kissing her, 
** you are over-tired, over-worked, and I 
was selfish not to notice it before. We 
must try and manage a change for you 
soon.” 
**I don’t want a change, Paul,” she 
sobbed, ‘I am perfectly well and 
happy ; only sometimes,” she went on, 
drying her eyes, “I feel asif I were more 
of a burden than a comfort to you, I 
make so many stupid mistakes.” 

“You must never think that again, 
Cynthia,” said Paul gravely ; ‘“‘you are 
the light of my life, my great joy and 
comfort.” 

“Oh! Paul,” she whispered, ‘ how I 
love you, and how good you are to me.” 
Once more he kissed her, then, crossing 
to the other side of the room, took 
up his violin and commenced ‘The 
Reverie ”’—that first piece she had heard 
him play. Thesweet, sad notes entered 
her very soul, and, as he meant they 
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should, brought comfort, peace, and 
joy. 

Next morning the behaviour of the 
twins was mysterious. They avoided, 
in a marked manner, their stepmother. 
They were both seen to leave the house 
with a curious parcel, and later on to 
return to it, still with a parcel, but that 
of a somewhat different shape. Then 
they locked themselves in the nursery, 
and Tweedledum came out with ink 
smeared on his face and hands. The 
climax of the mystery was reached when 
they both knocked at Cynthia’s door, 
and, on being told to enter, came in 
solemnly holding a parcel between them. 
This, without a word, they deposited in 
Cynthia’s lap. Then, as they left the 
room, the feelings of Tweedledee got the 
better of him, and he burst into tears. 
Pinned to the little parcel was a letter, 
much. smudged and blotted. Cynthia 
eagerly opened itand read as follows :— 

** Dear Mama, 

‘*As you cud not ete yore diner 
and had a hed ake we give you Jack and 
hope you will like him. We are glad 
you is our Mama. 

**Dum and Dee.” 

Cynthia unfolded the paper, and 
beheld the carcase of a rabbit, skinned 
and trussed ready for the table. 

She afterwards learnt that the twins 
had taken one of their three rabbits to 
the butcher, and had asked him to kill 
it and get it ready for eating. In this 
way did Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
surrender, and they were ever after 
Cynthia's loyal, loving little friends. 

Thus a year passed, and all this time 
no word or message had reached 
Cynthia from her parents. At times 
she felt it cruelly, but Paul never knew 
the dark hours she passed through. Her 
health, too, was not so good as it had 
been. The cheap food, hard work, and 
worry were all telling’ on her. Once, 
on her brother’s marriage, she had 
written home, begging for forgiveness. 
But no answer was vouchsafed to her. 
Sometimes, too, the Jonging for her old 
life was strong upon her. But she had 
many compensations, and her love for 
Paul increased daily. 

One morning, in the summer holidays, 
Cynthia and the children were in the 
garden. They were playing hide an: 
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seek, and she was making a little frock 
for Doris. Presently their neighbour, 
Bobby Smith, came running in to tell 
them a grand circus with a band was 
passing through the town. They all, 
including baby Doris, ran off to see the 
show. Ten minutes later Cynthia heard 
the music approaching, and went herself 
into the front garden to watch the pro- 
cession. First came the band, with its 
crowd of attendant children, amongst 
which she easily descried her own four. 
As they neared the house, a pair of 
horses attached to a brewer's dray be- 
came frightened at the noise, and set off 
at a sharp pace down the road. 

Doris at this moment caught sight of 
her mother, and started to run across 
the road. Cynthia, seeing the danger, 
rushed out to save her. A scream, a 
confused murmur of shrieks and sobs, 
and Cynthia was picked up, bleeding 
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and unconscious, from the centre of the 
road. Doris was safe, a little cut on the 
forehead being the only sign of the 
awful danger she had passed through. 
They carried the woman into the house, 
and sent for her husband. It was quite 
hopeless from the first; her legs were 
both broken, and she had other dreadful 
injuries. Mercifully paralysis set in. 

At last she opened her eyes, and the 
doctor, seeing she was conscious, told 
her the child was safe. 

‘Thank God!” she murmured, “‘ she 
was Paul’s favourite.” Then with a 
great effort, turning her eyes upon the 
doctor, she asked how long she had to 
live. Dr. King, having known her for 
some time, judged it best to tell her the 
truth. 

‘* Perhaps twelve hours,” he answered. 

‘Give me,” said the feeble voice, 
“some stimulant to keep me conscious 





‘*NEVER HAD HE MADE SUCH MUSIC” 
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for an hour, and then send my husband 
to me,” 

The doctor did as she desired, and 
Paul entered the room. 

‘*«Come nearer to me, Paul, I can’t 
see you; give me your dear hand—so— 
now kiss me, Paul, and tell me, once 
again, you love me.” He bent over her, 
and tenderly, lingeringly, laid his lips on 
hers. 

*“‘Oh, my dearest, I love you,” he 
murmured brokenly, ‘ never better than 
at this moment. My brave wife, how 
proud I am of you.” 

“That is so good to hear,” she 
answered softly, ‘‘it almost—no, not 
quite—makes me content to go ” 

He bowed his head, and one big, deep 
sob, shook his whole being. She stroked 
his hair and continued : 

‘Darling, you've been so good, so 

atient with me; and, Paul, though I’ve 
n stupid sometimes, I have tried to 
make you a good wife. Rut I’ve often 
been cross with the children when they 
tore their clothes, for you know, dear,” 
she added with a smile, ‘“‘ I never could 
bear darning stockings.” 

She stopped and reached her hand out 
for the medicine at her side. 

‘*Dear one,” he sobbed, ‘“‘I cannot, 
cannot let you go. Life will be so blank 
without you.” 


**Dear, you have the children,” she 
said. ‘‘And, Paul, you must sell al] 
my jewellery and trinkets, and then 
Eric can go to college.” He could not 
answer, but merely pressed her hand, 
For a few minutes there was silence in 
the room. Through the open window 
came the scent of mignonette, and the 
sound of the bees at work. A great bar 
of sunlight fell across the bed, and 
lovingly touching her hair, made of it a 
golden halo. 

** Paul,” she murmured, her voice now 
being scarcely above a whisper, ‘‘1 want 
you to come on my birthday and bring 
some roses from the tree we planted to- 
gether last year ; they will be in flower 
by then, and 7 must put them on my 
grave yourself.” 

Still he could not answer, but mutely 
kissed her hand. 

With an effort she continued : 

‘“‘And now, Paul, play me ‘The 
Reverie ’ once more, it will help me.” 

‘He rose as one in a dream, and, 
reaching down his violin from its ac- 
customed ‘place, commenced to play. 
Never had he made such music, never 
would he make such music again ; and, 
as the last sweet notes sobbed them- 
selves into silence, the spirit of Cynthia 
Clavering passed out into the un- 
known. 
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CROSS ON MERID®N GREEN 


Some Remarkable Landmarks 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY HAROLD MACFARLANE 


LTHOUGH the popular sport 
' of cycling has of late greatly 

fostered the interest taken by 

the average Britisher in the 
topographical features of his 
native land, nevertheless, the past ages 
have not been wanting in enthusiasts, 
who, by their ardour in erecting land- 
marks, have succeeded through many 
ages in preserving the boundaries of 
their parish or county. 

As many cyclists are aware, two miles 
east of Moreton-in-the-Marsh and in the 
parish of Chastleton, there is a four- 
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sided stone nine feet high, called the 
Four Shire Stone, which not only 
records the meeting-place of the counties 
of Oxford, Gloucester, Worcester and 
Warwick, but also serves as a memorial 
of a great battle fought between Canute 
and Edmund Ironside in ro16. At the 
exact spot where the three counties of 
Gloucester, Somerset and Wilts meet in 
the neighbourhood of Bath, a similar 
record stands in the shape of a cromlech, 
erected within a comparatively recent 
date by a Sergeant Wrangham, who 
desired to perpetuate the place of union, 
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The irregular conformation of England 
renders it a matter of some difficulty to 
arrive at the exact centre of the country, 
consequently there are several reputed 
centres, but in all probability the actual 
centre is to be found in the little village 
of Meriden, in Warwickshire, on the 
Coventry and Birmingham road : there, 
on the green in the centre of the village, 
stands a stone cross which is said to be 
the very hub of England. A very strong 
rival to the cross is an old oak tree that 
stands about ten miles to the south-east 
of Meriden, in the neighbourhood of 
Leamington and on the road to Kenil- 
worth ; whilst some there are who are 
confident that the only true centre is 
High Cross, a place on the border of 
Leicester and Warwick, and five miles 
north-west of Lutterworth. At this 
spot Watling Street and the Fosse Way 
intersect each other, and as the name 
suggests, a high cross once stood here, 
which afterwards gave place to a beacon 
post for alarming the country in case of 
invasion. 

On the road from Northwich to 
Middlewich and about a couple of miles 
from Davenham, stand the remains of 
a once noble oak now held together by 














OAK TREE ON THE LEAMINGTON ROAD 


THIS TREE STANDS IN THE CENTRE OF JHE 
COUNTY OF CHESTER 


metal bands. This tree bears a brass 
plate which states that the spot it stands 
upon is the centre of the County of 
Chester. It is difficult to understand 
how this assertion was arrived at, but it 
is an undoubted fact that if we take the 
site of the tree as a centre and draw a 
circle having a radius of about sixteen 
miles, the circumference of the circle 
touches the county borders at several 
places. 

Topographically speaking, there is n 
place of worship more strangely situated 
than the old chapel-of-ease at Tun- 
bridge Wells. Part of the edifice 
stands in Kent and part in Sussex: the 
vestry is in the parish of Frant (Sussex). 
the altar in the parish of Tunbridge 
(Kent), whilst the pulpit is also in Kent 
but in the parish of Speldhurst. 

A gentleman named Raynes, who died 
at a great age some little time ago, was 
in the habit of giving his addres; as 
**“No. 1, Yorkshire,” which at first 
sounds a trifle vague, but is not so inapt 
when we learn that he lived in the first 
house on the Great North Road, alter 
passing into Yorkshire from Notting- 
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SOME REMARKABLE LANDMARKS 


hamshire. If the worthy miller of 
Uhrigmohle - le- Bliesmengen chose to 
follow the example set him by the York- 
shireman he could insist on his postal 
address being ‘‘ No. 1, Bayaria-Prussia- 
Lorraine,” for those three territories 
touch one another in his domain; to be 
exact, the line of demarcation is in his 
kitchen. The occupant of the house 
cannot really say if he isa Bavarian, a 
Prussian, or an inhabitant of Lorraine, 
but he is sure he sleeps in Bavaria, lives 
in Prussia, and works in the “lost pro- 
vince.” The situation of this house 
suggests great possibilities in the way of 
evading taxes, which recalls the fact 
that quite recently it was discovered, on 
the occasion of the bounds of a South 
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London parish being ‘‘ beaten,” that 
the occupants of several houses had 
never paid rates, the respective sets of 
officials of the parishes on whose 
boundary the houses were built, each 
thinking that the other collected them. 
In contradistinction to this happy state 
of affairs, it is alleged that a Gloucester- 
shire farmer, whose two hundred acres 
are distributed over twelve parishes, has 
the felicity of being rated by fifty 
different authorities, which must be 
something of a record. Of London 
houses, No. 11, Queen Victoria Street 
excels all others in the number of 


parishes in which it stands, no less than 
SIX converging to a point within its 
precincts. 




















Ceylon: Past and Present 


WRITTEN BY GODFREY BOSVILE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PAST 


ERHAPS it is indiscreet to 
attempt such a giant task as 
turning public opinion, when 
wrong, into a right channel. 
Yet, travellers are compelled 
to admit that, so far as they 

gh are aware, **spicy breezes” do 
not ‘blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle.” 
As a matter of fact, the climate in those 
tropical parts is muggy — extremely 
enervating; the place is like a hot-house 
—an exquisitely picturesque hot-house. 

But, whether viewed from an his- 
torian’s, a planter’s, or a _ traveller’s 
point of view, the island of Ceylon has 
a special claim upon our attention. 

Let us dip into Cinghalese ancient 
history in a superficial way. Then call 
upon a planter; and very likely the 
student will raise no objections if we 
refresh his memory with a stray quota- 
tion from the intellectual Heckel’s 
writings on this subject, or quote 
statistics — not, however, to a very 
alarming extent. In 543 B.c., Wijaya, 
a —_ from Northern India, is gene- 
rally supposed to have invaded Ceylon, 
and conquered its native rulers. In all, 
no fewer than 170 kings and queens 
caused joy, or more frequently sorrow, 
to their Sinhalese subjects—frequently 
spelt Cinghalese by residents. 


For two thousand years the native 
capital was Kandy, a pestilential town 
in the centre of the island. The 
Kandyan monarchy had many “ups 
and downs.” Their greatest warrior re- 
joiced in the name of Prakrama Bahi. 
He conquered States in Southern India, 
and made the King of Cambodia his 
vassal; this was in the twelfth cen- 
tury. 

Unhappily for the Sinhalese, they 
were disturbed by a Chinese army in 
the fifteenth century. The King of 
Kandy was made captive, and sent off 
to China, and his army was completely 
routed. 

The Tamils—they lived in Southern 
India—were nearly always at war with 
the Sinhalese, and eventually they 
gained possession of the northern part 
of Ceylon. 

In 1505 the Portuguese ruled supreme 
on the coast; and were in their turn 
routed by the Dutch in 1656, who were 
superseded by the old East India Com- 
pany in 1797. = 

In 1802 Ceylon became an English 
“Crown Colony ;” and in 1815 Wik- 
krama Sinha was de He was 
perhaps the cruellest, and was certainly 
the last, of the long dynasty of Kandyan 


kings. 


PRESENT 


_ Ceylon, being a tiny edition of India, 
is useful for Government experimental 
reforms. The island is six times smaller 


than Ireland; or, in other words, it is 
25.742 square miles. 
Now, whoever has visited the Isle of 
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CEYLON: PAST 


Wight must be well aware that the place 
seems almost a toy in comparison with 
England. Well, so it is with India and 
Ceylon; the latter is only a gigantic 
tea-garden to the Indian planter’s mind. 
This is worth remembering, because 
eople who have not lived an Oriental 
life. can hardly understand that Ceylon 
has different scenery, different kind of 
planters, different laws, language and 
peoples, from India. 

So necessary is it to accentuate this, 
that the reader must understand, life in 
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in an unscientific way before the sway 
of the Portuguese and Dutch; but the 
latter, though more successful than the 
former, were very poor planters—con- 
sidered from the standard of nineteenth 
century experience. Under English 
rule, the industry advanced with leaps 
and bounds, rapid fortunes were ac- 
quired, and planters raced, drank 
champagne, and, to use a_ vulgar, 
though homely expression, “lived on 
the fat of the land.” Many coffee 
growers recklessly lived up to, and even 





A TEA PLANTATION 


Ceylon differs as widely from life in 
India as Irish or Scotch life does from 
English. 

Having once mastered this fact, we 
will proceed to an important epoch in 
the commercial history of the island, 
viz., the coffee boom, which preceded 
the now famous tea industry. 

The planting of coffee was carried on 


above, their incomes, apparently for- 
getting that a ‘“‘day of reckoning” 
might come. Surely enough, it came 
with a vengeance; for in 1869 the 
Coffee Leaf Disease made its appear- 
ance, as every planter knew to his cost, 
for the leaf disease spelt ruination. 
When the staple industry of a pros- 
perous colony is suddenly brought to 
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a standstill, trade paralysed, credit 
upset, the panic in the towns, as well 
as in the country, can be easily under- 
stood. 

Ceylon rallied from the cruel blow, 
and at length wisely determined to 
grow tea. Many of the older planters 
were hopelessly ruined ; coffee growers, 
who had been accustomed to spend 
several thousand pounds a year, gladly 
accepted clerkships. But the tea 
planters had learnt a lesson from those 
who had previously cultivated the soil. 
They became less lavish in their ex- 
penditure, worked harder, and although 
they did not make fortunes so rapidly, 
still, tea, properly looked after, paid 
well. 

Such is, briefly, the history of the 
varying fortunes of Ceylon. ‘‘ Paddy,” 
or rice, cultivation is the favourite oc- 
cupation of the native, who clings to 
the livelihéod which his forefathers 
chose—from Hobson’s choice. Yet, 
growing rice is not so profitable as 
growing coftee, tea, cocoanuts, coarse 
tobacco, areca nuts, cotton; jaggery 
palm, for sago, sugar, and toddy wine. 
The cinchona trade is most flourish- 
ing, and so, in a lesser degree, is the 
plumbago ; and since the financial crash 
brought on by the “‘ Leaf Disease,” coffee 
has *‘looked up” considerably. But it 
may safely be said that tea is now the 
chief export of the island. 

Ceylon has a dangerous coast, and is 
badly off for harbours. The island is 
pear-shaped. 

Trincomalee has accommodation for 
a large fleet, but it is in an unhealthy dis- 
trict. So, -“‘ Nature having failed” to 
assist commerce, ‘‘Art stepped in”; 
and at enormous cost the Colombo 
breakwater was constructed. 

The native fishing craft is a canoe, 
which does not appear so safe as it 
really is. Yet the Cinghalese are good 
sailors. With great nimbleness they 
crawl on to the wooden log, which is 
lashed to a couple of spars; this is 
known as ‘‘a one man’s breeze.” 
When the wind blows harder, in order 
to prevent the canoe capsizing, another 
man goes out, and joins his companion 
on the log; the weather then is 
ungrammatically termed ‘‘a two man’s 
breeze.” 


Why these black fishermen are not 
devoured by sharks, as = dangle their 
legs in the water, is a solemn mystery 
to the European ! 

The Grand Oriental Hotel, at Co. 
lombo, is one of the best hotels in the 
East. Those who are fond of studying 
the characters of their fellow-creatures 
—either white, black, or half-caste— 
have ample opportunity, when reclin- 
ing in the comfortable lounge chairs 
which are placed in its cool verandahs, 
They will meet Indian, Australian, 
Japanese, and Chinese passengers, and 
exchange ideas. 

But the person who merely visits 
Colombo for a few hours, or drives to 
Mount Lavinia, and perhaps runs up by 
rail to Kandy, must not imagine that he, 
or she, has seen the best side of Ceylon, 
although, on the journey up, much 
information may be gleaned, and a 
glimpse of “ paddy ” irrigation obtained. 

Let us now visit the Planter, and re- 
gard him from a purely unprejudiced 
point of view. In the first place—it 
may sound coarse, but is nevertheless 
true—he eats, and sometimes drinks, a 
great deal too much. In the words of 
the ‘German naturalist, Heckel, this is 
how the Ceylon planter fares :— 

“In the morning, immediately on 
rising, tea and biscuits, bread, eggs or 
marmalade, banana, mangos, pine-apples 
and other fruit.” 

At ten comes breakfast—according to 
German notions, a complete dinner, 
with three or four courses: fish, roast 
fowls, beef-steaks, and, more especially, 
curry, and rice, the national Indian 
dish, is never absent. This curry is 
prepared in many ways from spices o! 
various kinds, with small pieces of 
vegetables, or meat, making a highly- 
flavoured compound. Tiffin, at one 
o'clock, is a third meal of tea or beer, 
with cold meat, bread, butter, and jam. 
Many persons take tea or coffee again 
at three or four o’clock ; and finally, at 
half-past seven or eight, comes the great 
event of the day—dinner, of four to six 
courses, like a great dinner in Europe: 
soup, fish, several dishes of meat, curry, 
and rice again, and various sweet dishes 
and fruits. 
wine are drunk — sherry, claret, and 
champagne, or strong beer imported 


With this several kinds of 
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from England. Latterly, however, the 
light and tar wholesomer Vienna beer 
has been introduced. 

In many houses, some portion of these 
superabundant meals is dispensed with ; 
but in general the living in India and 
Ceylon must be condemned as too 
luxurious and too rich, particularly if 
we compare it with the frugal diet 
common in the South of Europe. This 
is quite the view of many of the older 
residents, who are themselves exceptions 
to the rule; and, living very simply, 
have nevertheless spent twenty or thirty 
years in the tropics in unbroken good 
health. 

The hospitality of the Ceylon planter 
is notorious ; yet the ‘‘new chum,” or 
visitor, is struck by the harsh manner of 
the. white master towards the station 
coolies, who are treated little better than 
slaves. Here is an instance, by no means 
exaggerated :— 

A Tamil had shouldered a heavy 
Gladstone bag, and had run with it a 
distance of thirty miles up-hill. At the 
end of the journey he asked a “ new 
chum” an _ exorbitant remuneration, 
namely, one shilling and sixpence in 
English money. This sum was cheer- 


fully given. But somehow or other, the’ 


planter discovered that the carrier had 
received more than he ought to have 
done ; and the Tamil had to return the 
money, and was then given sixpence— 
also a sound thrashing with a heavy 
hunting-crop, loaded with lead. Fur- 
ther, that deceitful Tamil was upbraided 
by the planter with the fact—or fiction 
—that ‘‘his black mother and father 
were thieves”; also “‘his grandfather 
and grandmother were villains of the 
deepest dye,” and so on, unto countless 
generations. 

Later on, that Ceylon planter de- 
fended his conduct by saying, “ All 
blacks lie and thieve ; and if you do not 
deal firmly with them, they will have no 
respect for you. Besides, they do not 
feel like white people”—which is a 
comforting belief to those who have 
more tender consciences. 

Another similar case may be men- 
tioned :—One evening a tea planter in 
the Matale district, near the centre of 
the island, heard a rustling noise. He 
tightly guessed that somebody was 
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moving about who had no business to 
do so, and promptly fired a gun, 
chancing whether anybody was killed 
by such a casual proceeding. There 
was subsequently a yell of pain, but 
whether or not the trespasser was fatally 
wounded or badly peppered, the Matale 
planter ‘neither knew nor cared,” to 
use his own expression. 

The Cinghalese are certainly an effemi- 
nate race, but are singularly suitable for 
clerks, and make excellent indoor ser- 
vants. The estimate Heckel formed of 
their character is hardly flattering. 
When he resided amongst them he 
wrote, ‘‘ They are much given to cheat- 
ing and cunning, and are, above all, 
liars of the first proficiency. On the 
other hand, they are not addicted to 
deeds of violence; assault and man- 
slaughter are very rare, and robbing and 
murder quite exceptional. They seldom 
display stgéng passions of any kind, their 
temperament being, on the whole, de- 
cidedly phlegmatic.” We see no reason 
to differ from Heckel. 


A CINGHALESE GENTLEMAN WITH HIS HAIR UP 
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A CINGHALESE GENTLEMAN WITH HIS HAIR DOWN 


The Cinghalese men allow their hair to 
grow as long as Nature permits—that is 
to say, down tp their waists. They 
dexterously twist it up into a chignon, 
and give a finishing touch to their toilet 
by inserting a large tortoise-shell comb, 
as seen in illustration. 

To archeologists and travellers, Cey- 
lon is exceedingly interesting on account 
of the ancient ruins of Anuraddhapura 
and Polonnaruwa. Undoubtedly those 
cities, now overgrown with wild tropi- 
cal foliage, were built for an enormous 

pulation, who were accustomed to a 

igh state of civilisation. 

The “globe-trotter,” or the Anglo- 
Indian invalid, will find a second Simla 
in Nuwara Eliya, the sanatorium of 
Ceylon, up amongst the hills. 

The bicyclist will find excellent roads 
in many parts of the island; and al- 
though the heat is trying, and ‘‘scorch- 
ing” out of the question, in the 
bicyclist’s sense of the word, a bike- 


ride is preferable to travelling in the 
wretched native conveyances, drawn 
by humped bullocks or jaded ponies, 
Those unfortunate animals get their 
tails screwed, and their hind-quarters 
perpetually lashed, by the heartless 
natives, who torture but do not kill, for 
they are Buddhists. 

Big-game hunters have always found 
Ceylon a horrid place to shoot in, and 
expeditions costly. Wild elephants are 
scarce. 

Planters are not so keen about polo as 
they are in India; nor is racing quite 
as popular ; yet those sports find patrons. 
Europeans do a good deal of “‘hack- 
ing” on Pegu ponies, and also on the 
more expensive Australian ‘‘ Walers.” 

Lawn-tennis is a favourite game, 
‘a omy on an asphalt court. Labour 

eing ridiculously cheap, according to 
European ideas, each player has a 
**boy” to hand him balls when it is his 
turn to ‘‘serve.” 

But let us regard Ceylon in a resi- 
dential light. There is much to be said 
for and against it. Asa general rule, ot 
course, nobody lives in the East from 
choice. So it is worth while to ask, 
Are investments safer in Ceylon than 
in other tropical places, such as India, 
Java, etc.? And is the climate less 
trying? Is living cheaper; and are 
social gaieties more attractive than else- 
where? These are most important 
considerations, and deeply concern 
ladies, bachelors, and married men. 

As a matter of fact, these questions 
are extremely awkward ones to answer. 
For a successful tea grower in India 
believes in the vast Indian Empire, and 
does not speak very highly of Ceylon, 
and vice versd. Probably, there is 
little to choose between the two, if 
money is judiciously invested in either 
place. 

As regards climate in Ceylon, why, 
its name is legion. Up in the hills, 
absolutely fires are necessary ; whilst in 
the low country, the atmosphere '|s 
damp, and malarial fever is prevalent ; 
and if a person is subject to ~ com- 
plaints, his life will be a burden to him. 
On the other hand, when the white 
settler gets acclimatised, he often 
solemnly declares that he feels healthier 
than ever he did “at home,” and fre- 
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quently remarks that ‘‘a planter’s life is 
an ideal one,” especially when the funds 
permit a change, such as a sea voyage, 
once every three years. 

Still, life up-country is a trifle mono- 
tonous. The daily routine consists of a 
‘“muster-roll” at daybreak, innumerable 
meals, riding round the large estate, 
interviewing the heads of the Tamil 
gangs of coolies, punishing those who 
shirk their work, inspecting the tea 
factory, superintending packing cases, 
_— entries into cash books and 
edgers, reading the local and English 
newspapers, playing tennis, occasionally 
flirting, invariably smoking, and now 
and again dining out, or attending a 
gymkhana. 

But the happiness of a European in 
Ceylon largely depends on the income 
he is making, and most assuredly on his 
health, and on his capacity for enjoy- 
ment, when neighbours are few and far 
between, The island is so peacefully 
governed that there is not the remotest 
likelihood of a native rising. Yet the 
first few months spent in districts where 
a few white men govern a large number 
of blacks is rather trying to the nerves. 
The “new chum,” or traveller, is 
puzzled when neither the Tamils nor 
Cinghaiese resent the domineering 
planters, who are more autocratic than 
the present Czar of all the Russias. In 
Kandy, Colombo, or towns less familiar 
to European ears, there is an ever- 
increasing trade. There are fewer slaves 
to society than there are in India. The 
native names are rather interesting, and 
are most difficult to catch. Here are 
= a few of them; they usually end 
in A :— 


Wahamatgattewewa. 
Karuppaddimurippu. 
Issambasagala. 
Ahuliyadda. 
Dachchihalmillewa. 
Vavuniyavilankulam. 


No island in the world can boast of a 
population more varied; because in 
England we are Protestants, and are 
mostly white people. In Ceylon, how- 
ever, every colour and creed seems to 

_ fairly well represented. The 
majority are Buddhists, mostly Cin- 
ghalese. 
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TAMIL WOMAN, SHOWING NOSE RING AND HEAVY 
SILVER EAR ORNAMENTS 


The Brahmins are mostly Tamils. 


», Mohammedans _e,, Moormen. 
»» Roman Catholics ,, Europeans. 
», Protestants are ,, - 


There are also Veddahs, the primitive 
inhabitants, who are rarely seen. They 
live on roots, and inhabit caves, and are 
about the nearest approach to the 
** missing link.” 

It really would, be more difficult to 
say what breeds are not to be met with 
in Colombo than what are, for chatter- 
ing their native languages are Malays, 
Afghans, Negroes, Dutch, Portuguese, 
Chinese, and Japanese, many of whom 
show evidence of « black blood.” Only, 
perhaps, in Port Said are representatives 
of every race more frequently met with. 

To state that the scenery of Ceylon is 
beautiful, even for a tropical climate, 
seems tame. It has long been the 
custom to say so, and it is more or less 
true. Yet each year fresh forest land is 
cleared, which undoubtedly detracts 
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from the island's former beauty, for a 
tea or coffee plantation cannot be 
termed beautiful by any lover of the 
picturesque. 

We must remember that Ceylon 
scenery is better known to the more 
venturesome ‘globe - trotters” than 
parts of South America, where orchids 
grow in lovely spots, fatal to the health 
of a European. Probably this is the 


explanation why the Cinghalese jungle 
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has been slightly overrated—because it 
has been judged by admirers of Nature 
who have known no other standard of 
comparison. 

Be this as it may, the feathery palm 
is exquisitely graceful, whether growing 
above the bungalow at Colombo—where 
** Arabi the Blest” spent the last years 
of his life in exile—or in other tropical 
regions seldom trodden by the feet of 
man. 
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Glass Staining of the Present Day 


WRITTEN BY GERTRUDE BACON. 


ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 
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i" OW much our cathedrals and 
churches owe to their stained 
| glass we could only know if, 
by some dire disaster, they 
should suddenly be bereft of 
it But those who have wandered 
among our noble minsters and abbeys 
with ‘‘storied windows richly dight,” 
those who have watched the mid-day 
sunbeams stealing subdued and softened 
through the blazoned panes, and falling 
in rich splashes of gold and ruby on the 
walls and pavement, those who know 
the wondrous difference that only one 
well-coloured window will make in a 
bare, new, glaring church, can realise 
what an all-important part stained glass 
plays in ecclesiastical architecture, to 
say nothing of the many public halls and 
other secular buildings that it beautifies 
and enriches. 

And yet, perhaps, there are few of the 
fine arts less understood than orna- 
mental window-making, and few pro- 
cesses of which so little comparatively 
is known. Possibly the reason of this 
ignorance is because glass-staining, as 
an art, has only of recent years begun 
to occupy once more that proud position 
it held many centuries ago and then lost 
so completely for so long. Of the 
windows of the last century, and the 
first half of this, the less said the better, 
while even in the present day, as we 
have often too much reason to deplore, 
public taste in many cases is still at low 
ebb, and by cheaper processes and in- 
ferior artists crude works are pro- 
duced that are but poor compliment to 
our modern culture. Still, for those 
who desire and appreciate the higher 
art, there are no lack of artists from 


whom all that is best in this most 
important branch of decoration can be 
procured. 

It was by the courteous consent of 
Mr. T. F. Curtis, the talented repre- 
sentative of the well-known firm of 
Ward and Hughes, of Frith Street, 
Soho, that I was enabled, a short while 
ago, to pay a visit to an establishment 
where some of the finest windows and 
some of the most skilled work of the 
present day are produced. And in the 
course of several hours, most pleasantly 
spent, I was privileged to see and under- 
stand, in somie measure, the inner 
workings of this wondrous art, of which 
it can safely be said that, through the 
application to it of modern methods and 
modern knowledge, it now occupies a 
higher position than it ever before 
attained to. 

Of course, the first step towards the 
making of a stained glass window is the 
choosing of the subject; and here, at the 
outset, arises one of the greatest difficul- 
ties. It must be, as far as possible, 
original, appropriate to its situation, and 
in keeping with the building in which it 
is to be placed ; it must also be adapted 
to the shape and size of the window 
itself. It is in the conceiving and 
carrying out of a large design that the 
artistic power and treatment of the glass 
stainer is chiefly proved, while at the 
same time, in the large space afforded 
him, he has the best opportunity of dis- 
playing his skill. Perhaps one of the 
finest windows erected of late years is a 
huge seven-light window in Heckington 
Church, of which the main subject is the 
“‘Te Deum,” while the tracery contains 
nearly the whole of the “ Benedicite.” 
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This great work was two years in the 
making, and is rightly considered by 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes as their chef 
@ euvre. 

But in the choice of a subject, other, 
beside artistic qualities, are frequently 
demanded ; the designer has to receive, 
and in many cases to combat, the 
suggestions of those by whom windows 
are being commissioned. Only too 
often these suggestions show a lament- 
able lack of taste and a total ab- 
sence of all sense of what is fitting 
and ee: and here the display 
of much judgment and tact is anid 
The representatives of glass-staining 
firms alone know what terrible 
proposals are made to them by people 
contemplating memorials to lost re- 
lations, and what a difficult and some- 
times impossible task it is to modify 
their wishes. 

The subject at ~— agreed upon, 
the design has now to be drawn. This, 
it is needless to say, is the work of a 
true artist, and one who, by long years 
of labour and study, has cultivated and 
perfected the gift he must originally 

Much historical and anti- 

uarian knowledge, too, is often called 
or. In one of his recent designs, Mr. 
Curtis told me he had to spend hours at 
the British Museum hunting among 
ancient tomes for the representation 
of St. Ninian, a local worthy whose 
figure was required for a particular 
window. 

The design is first drawn and coloured 
with the greatest care, to represent, on 
a much reduced scale, the window when 
completed, after which it is copied in an 
enlarged form the exact size it will 
eventually be represented. Our first 
illustration represents one of these 
working drawings or cartoons as they 
are styled, where all detail is put in very 
carefully which will ultimately be 
represented upon the glass. 

The outline is faithfully rendered, the 
colour indicated, and the “leading” 
accurately marked. It isunnecessary to 
remind our readers that stained glass 
windows are not composed of large 

anes as ordinary casements, but of an 
intricate patchwork of small fragments 
of glass of all conceivable shapes, neatly 
fitted together and held in place by 


thin strips of lead, the reason for which 
will be shortly apparent. 

On the top of this working cartoon a 
sheet of transparent linen is now spread, 
and the outline of the leading is traced 
through with Indian ink. This is then 
handed over to the glass cutter, who, 
spreading it on his bench, lays his glass 
upon it, and with his diamond cuts each 
piece to its required shape. And now 
we see the reason of the small 
fragments, for as the design is painted 





THE CARTOON 


with different colours, so the window is 
made with different coloured glasses, 
and the leading is, of course, where the 
pieces join. For example, the robe of a 
figure will be of one shade, the sleeve 
of another, the border of another, while 
the face and hands will be flesh-tinted, 
so that the whole will be composed o! a 

uantity of pieces of different glass of 
shapes depending upon the figure, its 
pose and drapery, and in number 
corresponding to the colours employed. 








GLASS STAINING OF 

And here a word about the glass 
itself. It is satisfactory, indeed, to 
learn that however much we suffer 
from foreign competition, however 
much we fall behind other nations in 
different manufactures, in glass, at any 
rate, we hold our own, and our glass 
works yet stand unrivalled in the 
world. One of the best known 
English firms is Messrs. Chance, of 
Birmingham, and it is from them that 
a great deal of the coloured glass 
employed for stained windows is 
obtained. The glass is hard and thick, 
and uniformly tinted throughout, that 
is to say, the colour extends through 
its whole substance. But there is one 
exception to this rule. The colouring 
matter for ruby glass is of so intense a 
nature that a pane of ordinary thickness 
coloured in the usual manner would 
appear perfectly black, since no light 
could penetrate it. To reduce the 
thickness of the sheet would obviously 
render it very liable to be broken, and 
so recourse has to be had to what is 
technically known as “‘flashing,” which, 
in other words, means that a thin 
“veneer” of red glass is superimposed 
on the ordinary white, and the whole 
fused together so as to appear as one 
substance, 

When the different pieces have all 
been cut out they are fitted together 
after the fashion of a dissecting puzzle. 
The bold outlines are then marked on 
them, after which they pass into the 
hands of the painters, who by means of 
beeswax attach them to ground glass 
easels set against the light, which shines 
through them in a subdued fashion, and 
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with brush and mahi-stick commence 
their task. 

It may be news to some of our readers 
that, with only one exception, the glass- 
stainer applies no colour to his glass. 
The exception is gold. By the admix- 
ture of yellow lake with virgin silver, 
dissolved in nitric acid, a pigment is 
obtained which, under great heat, forms 
a gold deposit on the glass, and in this 
manner the various shades of yellow are 
produced. Otherwise, the gorgeous 
colouring of a window is due solely to 
the coloured glass of which it is com- 
posed, and not to any paint applied by 
the artist. 

What, however, the painter does do 
is to shade, figure, and modulate the 
colouring by placing upon it a neutral 
tinted pigment, and in this way, from a 
crude patchwork of vivid colours to 
evolve the lovely features, flowing 
drapery and delicate modelling of the 
saints and angels that decorate our 
churches. That great skill and artistic 
attainment is requisite in this branch of 
art goes without saying, and the effects 
that can be produced with simple means 
are very wonderful. In the left-hand 


corner of the age gee illustration 


is shown a piece of a window which 
represents the elaborately folded drapery 
of a garment. When it came into the 
painter’s hands it was merely a piece of 
greenish-white glass; under his deft 
touch it has assumed its present shape. 
He first covered it over thickly with his 
semi-opaque, greyish pigment, which is 
composed of manganese or oxide of iron, 
mixed with a certain amount of silica, 
known technically as its “flux.” He 


TWO STAGES OF PAINTING 
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then proceeds with skilled 
touch to take some of this 
off again, removing it entirely 
from the high lights, leaving 
a thick layer in the dark 
shadows, and cunningly modu- 
lating it for every intermediate 
shade of the folds. It will 
thus be seen that here the 
usual work of a painter is 
reversed, and the artist's skill 
is required in removing the 
paint instead of putting it on. 
The other piece of work in 
the same photograph shows the 
opposite process. Here an 
angel’s head in preparatory 
outline is being painted on to 
white glass. 

And in this relation I may 
perhaps state that pure or 
perfectly clear white glass, properly 
called, is rarely employed in the glass- 
stainer’s art. Those spotless robes 
and snowy wings so familiar to us on 
‘storied panes,” when viewed closely, 
are not white at all, but very distinct 
tones of greenish or yellowish white, 
yet, seen at a distance against a brilliant 
light, they give the appearance of 
pure white. Were really white glass 
employed the effect. I was informed, 
would be that of a hole in the window. 

Painting the glass gives employment 
for a great deal of skilled labour, in 
which too there exist grades of pro- 
ficiency. The man working at the 











PAINTING ON THE EASELS 


table in the accompanying picture is 
painting the angel’s head previously 
referred to, the two at work on the 
easels are engaged on the drapery, the 
man nearest, who by the way is deaf 
and dumb, being specially proficient at 
the ‘“‘jewelling” of the rich robes. 
Highest of all in the scale are the artists 
who paint the flesh and draw the faces 
of the larger figures, in many cases 
really portraits. Needless to say, th 
flesh painter is an artist of real talent. 
His knowledge of anatomy must be un- 
questionable, his touch delicate and 
effective, his angels’ faces must be 
beautiful and _ spiritual, his _ biblical 
characters appropriate, and 
worthy of those they repre- 
sent. Often he has to embody 
in the subject the face of the 
departed to whom the window 
is erected, and from old and 
indifferent photographs to pro 
duce portraits, idealised to 
suit the surroundings, yet sufh- 
ciently like to be recognisa 
to the friends. And in all this 
he is denied many of 
facilities which the port: 


use, while from the nature of 
his limitations all such fi 
colouring as blue eyes, | 
cheeks and lips is debar 





PAINTING AN ANGEL’S HEAD 


him. 
The painting complete, 





painter on canvas or paper can 
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LEADING 


glass is next placed in a kiln and burnt. 
By subjecting it for many hours to great 
heat the “flux” in the pigment fuses, 
and the colouring matter thus becomes 
in integral part of the glass itself. The 
kilns, which in Frith Street are in the 
basement of the building, contain a 
number of shelves in which, on a thick 
ind perfectly flat layer of powdered 
whitening, the glass is laid. The flames 
from the furnace below play all round 
the box in which these shelves are, 
vhile very gradually, for fear of 
racking, the heat is increased until all 
s red-hot. The fire is then drawn and 
the kilns allowed to slowly cool, which 
takes many hours. Great nicety and 
exactness, only gained by long ex- 
perience, is required in this part of the 
work. If the glass is under-burnt the 
pigment is not properly fused and can 
still be scratched off with the finger- 
ail; if over-done it is burnt away, and 


+ 


the glass, to use Mr. Curtis’s expression, 


“resembles toffee.” 


THE PRESENT DAY 

However, once safely out of the kiln 
the work is well-nigh over, and it only 
remains to collect the pieces, and, by 
means of the specially made grooved 
lead, to fasten the whole together. The 
picture shows a workman with curiously- 
shaped solder-iron, engaged in this last 
process. The window is then carefully 
packed for transit and finally erected in 
the church it is henceforward to adorn. 

It was during my visit to Frith Street 
that an opportunity was afforded me of 
contrasting the stained glass of the 
present day with the much-vaunted 
work of by-gone ages. It so happened 
that the firm were then engaged on the 
restoration of a very fine old window 
from a church in one of the midland 
counties, representing a ‘‘ Jesse Tree” 
or genealogy of Christ’s descent from 
Jesse, the figures being all represented 
as clothed in the dress of the period in 
which the glass was erected, the reign 
of Henry V. 

Apart from its unique interest the 
history of the glass itself was a very 
curious one. After adorning the church 
for many generations, the window, till 
some forty or fifty years ago, was fairly 
intact, when a stranger called to see the 
church, and borrowed the key for some 
hour and a-half, when he returned it in 
the usual way and went his way, and it 
was only some time after his departure 
that it was discovered that many and 
important fragments of the famous 
‘Jesse Tree” had departed with him, 
never to be heard of more. 

The remaining pieces of the window 
were lately given over to the care of 
Messrs. Ward and Hughes, who, with 
great labour, are fitting them all 
together and renewing the missing bits. 
Some of the glass was placed in my 
hands, and I duly admired, as all have 
done, the rich yet subdued colouring 
common to ancient windows, and which 
has caused so many to declare that, 
with all our boasted discoveries and 
improvements, we have never equalled 
the effects that our forefathers, with their 
rude means, achieved, and that the 
secret of glass-staining is lost to the 
world. 

But presently when I 


had looked, 


-Mr. Curtis turned the fragment round 


and displayed to me one of the causes 
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of the boasted superiority. By the 
hand of centuries and the rains and 
winds of many hundred years, the outer 
surface of the glass had become all 
weathered and worn and covered with 
curious incrustation, to which was due 
the beautiful modulation of what would 
otherwise have been but crude colouring. 
Where the crust had not formed, there 
the glass was bald and harsh in colour, 
and I could well believe my informant 
when he told me that in nooks, where 


the corners of windows have been 
sheltered by the masonry from the 
effects of the weather, the glass is found 
to be what in these days would be 
counted only gaudy and glaring. 
What effect time will have upon our 
own recent work time alone will prove, 
but in the meanwhile we may rest 
assured that, in the hands of our modern 
artists, our churches and cathedrals will 
lose none of the glory and beauty that 
their stained glass _ ever lent them. 
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The Wonders of the Heavens 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM PIGOTT. 


LOVELY starlight night !” 
‘“* Look at the Milky Way!” 
‘‘What a bright star!” 
‘* Yes, it must be Venus, I 
think.” 

We hope we shall not be considered 
guilty of injustice if we suggest that 
the attention which most people devote 
to astronomy is limited by some such 
remarks as the above. Even the man 
of profound knowledge, who knows all 
about the revolutions of the planets 
and the operation of gravity, not 
uncommonly supposes that the whole 
of the celestial phenomena are comprised 
within the solar system. We are as 
jealous to-day of our sun as were the 
Inquisitors in the time of Galileo of 
their earth, We cannot conceive, we 
will not allow, that it is not the centre 
and pivot, the one supreme body of the 
universe. As the world has grown 
older we have had to put up with suc- 
cessive very rude shocks to the import- 
ance we originally attached to ourselves, 
and, in consequence, the old habit of 
giving paramount significance to that 
portion of space which we happen to 
occupy has been widened, but it has 
never been completely eradicated. The 
ancients drew a map of the universe 
and put Greece in the middle of it ; in 
the Middle Ages they ridiculed the self- 
sufficiency of the Greeks and made the 
entire earth the centre of the universe : 
nowadays that position is popularly 
ascribed to the sun. Perhaps later 
there will be a disposition to magnify 
the particular stellar cluster to which 
the sun belongs. 

Now, let us look at the heavens on a 
clear night. We see numberless points 
of light glittering in the black vault. 
Every one of those points of light is the 
centre of a system such as ours; in 
other words, itis a sun. This tremen- 


ILLUSTRATED BY H. MACFARLANE 


dous proposition must be accepted in its 
literal significance. It is not a guess, 
it is not an hypothesis, it is one of the 
fundamental truths of astronomy. But 
we can go a step further to show the 
sun’s insignificance. Scattered among 
the constellations are numerous small 
objects, invisible to the naked eye, 
known as “star clusters.” These are 
composed of thousands of minute dots 
of light, and occupy no more space 
in the heavens than a threepenny-piece 
held at arm’s length. One of the most 
striking is the famous cluster in Her- 
cules (Figure 1)—an object so re- 
markable that it has been said “no 
one ever saw it for the first time 
without uttering a shout of wonder.” 
Each of these tiny groups has been 
resolved by large telescopes into distinct 
stars or suns, the apparent minuteness 
of which is accounted for by the in- 
credible distance separating them from 
our system, and which we can only 
suppose are each the centre of planetary 
revolution. Doubtless, if we could be 
removed by some supernatural agency 
into their midst, they would spread out 
and cover the heavens from horizon 
to horizon, while the stars which appear 
isolated to us, with the sun amongst 
them, would contract into another such 
cluster. The whole of our inconceiv- 
ably vast stellar system, to an observer 
upon a planet revolving about one of 
the suns in the cluster in Hercules, is 
no more than ‘‘the cluster in so-and-so, 
an interesting telescopic object.” And 
yet barely three centuries have elapsed 
since Galileo was. persecuted because he 
refused to allow one of the smallest 
satellites of one of the myriad suns to 
be the centre of the universe ! 

To arrive at some stupendous figures, 
however, it will be sufficient to confine 
ourselves to the separate stars as seen 
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with the unaided eye upon any clear 
night. These objects are so distant that 
until recently they defied measurement, 
and even now it has only been found 
possible to arrive at an approximate 
result in the case of a very few of them. 
It is computed that the nearest is 
separated from us by not less than 
twenty billions of miles. The brain 
reels in the endeavour to grasp such 
appalling immensity of space. If the 
sun with all its family of planets were 
to be placed at a point equally remote 
it would shine as a single star of the 
second magnitude. A very simple 
illustration will serve to show the differ- 
ence between the distance of the stars 
and that of our fellow-members of the 
solar system, the planets. If we take 
the space between the sun and Neptune, 
the outermost.of its satellites,—a space, 
be it understood, of nearly three thou- 
sand millions of miles—if we take 
that space as an inch, then the nearest 
of the stars is close upon two hundred 
yards away. We cannot show this 
difference by a figure, for the simple 
reason that it is impossible to place 
Neptune sufficiently close to the sun to 
get the nearest star upon the page. 
Another consideration will perhaps make 
the point even clearer. It is the fact 
that the aspect of the heavens at night 
as seen from any of the planets is pre- 
cisely the aspect of the heavens as seen 
from the earth. The point around 
which the celestial bodies appear to 
wheel will differ according to the inclin- 
ation of the planet’s axis. But the 
relative positions of the stars, the form 
and grouping of the constellations, are 
the same. They see the Great Bear, 
they see the Milky Way, they see the 
magnificent constellation of Orion, as 
we see them. 

‘“‘It must be Venus, I think,” in a 
vast number of cases is probably Sirius, 
incomparably the brightest of the stars. 
There has been some controversy as to 
which of the stars is entitled to the 
second place among the heavenly host, 
but that Sirius comes- first is a fact 
apparent on the most casual observation. 
It is, indeed, so much more brilliant 
than any of the rest that it has been 
given a magnitude to itself above the 
first. We have no means of measuring 














FIG. I. STAR CLUSTER IN HER( 


the precise size of this glorious object 
but it has been calculated to be fifty 
times brighter and twenty times h: I 
than our sun. Its position in_ the 
heavens is easy to ascertain through th 


proximity of the constellation Orion, a 
magnificent group which once it has 
been remarked can never afterwards 
mistaken, by reason of its distinct 
conformation and the brilliancy of its 
component stars. It may be observed 
on winter evenings hanging aboy 
southern horizon, by far the most 
brilliant group in that region of th 
heaven, or, indeed, in any. 
that of a quadrilateral of oblong shap 
four bright stars occupying th I 
corners, while three others, 
luminous and equi-distant, ma 


straight band in the centre. We show 
it in the accompanying diagram 
(Figure 2). It will be seen that th 


three stars in its centre (call the 
“belt ”), if sufficiently produced 


bring the eye to Sirius, or the * !og- 


star,” as it is otherwise called, a me 
derived from the fact that it appears t 


hang by the heels of Orion, wherv!ore 


the ancients dubbed it his dog. 
propinquity of Orion is fortuna 
another respect, since that constel 
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contails two stars of the first magnitude 


a 3Cci 


body, be it remembered, in- 


cludir nly twenty members in the 
two hemispheres) and therefore affords 
an easy means of measuring the 
immense superiority of Sirius. These 


two stars are 


Betelgeuse and Rigel, 


situated respectively at the top left and 


jottom right 


quadril iteral. 


hand corner of the 
Above Sirius, but further 


from Orion, is Procyon, another star 
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almost equally interesting, which the 
limits of an article such as this will not 
permit us to touch upon. Should 
anyone desire to become acquainted 
with them, he will find the matter far 
less troublesome than is _ popularly 
imagined. Tothe casual glance the stars 
appear to be strewn about the heavens 
with labyrinthine complexity and prodi- 
gality. In reality, there are not more 
than 3,000 visible at any one moment to 


of the first magnitude ; and yet another the naked eye, including the most 
Aldebaran) may be found by producing _ insignificant, and a few minutes’ careful 
the belt of Orion about so far upward observation will resolve the principal 


is we required to extend it downward 


ynes into natural forms or constellations 
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to tind Sirius. Thus, ina comparatively 
small region of the heavens, we have the 

tunity of observing no less. than 
tive of the elect. It is also the field in 


which the colours of the celestial bodies 
m most conveniently be contrasted. 
Sir shines with a pure white light ; 
Procyon and Rigel are also white, but 
less pure than Sirius; Betelgeuse and 
Aldebaran are the two best known red 
stars in the firmament. 


e have selected this constellation for 
articular notice because it is the most 
Striking. There are others, however, 


which will fix them indelibly upon the 
mind. Since they are continually re- 
volving, however, it is indispensable at 
the outset to be aware of the position of 
the Pole Star. I have known it to be 
supposed that this is a glorious object 
whose surprising splendour far tran- 
scends that of any other body in the 
Universe. In sober fact it is a star of 
the second magnitude which happens to 
occupy the point in the heavens to 
which the earth’s axis is directed. by 
virtue of this accidental position it Is 
unaffected by the motion of our globe, 
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and appears constantly at rest, the pivot 
round which the remainder of the 
heavenly host perform their stately 
revolutions. The precise situation of 
the Pole Star is also a matter upon 
which there is a variety of opinion 
abroad. Some people entertain the 
belief that it graces the zenith, while 
others expect to find it scintillating 
brightly just above the northern horizon. 
The first view would be correct could it 
be seen with the North Pole as a stand- 
point, and the second, were we to 
observe it from the equator. In these 
latitudes it occupies an intermediary 
position about a quarter of the distance 
trom the zenith to the horizon, and can 
readily be discovered by the kindly 
assistance of the Great Bear, or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Plough. The 
peculiar shape of this constellation and 
the uniform brightness of its stars have 
made it perhaps the most familiar 
object in the heavens. We give a 
representation of it in Figure 3. A 
casual glance is sufficient to show that 
the two stars at its head (called the 
‘*Pointers”) direct the eye almost 
precisely to the Pole Star. It cannot be 
mistaken, for there is no other of equal 
magnitude in the neighbourhood. 
When once the observer has grasped 
the fundamental fact that the Pole Star 
never changes its place, day or 
night, winter or summer, and 
that all the celestial troop wheel 
round it in regular procession, 
without varying their relative 
positions, he will find it easy to 
ascertain the whereabouts of a 
particular star or a particular 
constellation at any moment of 
the day or year. 

In comparing the brilliancy of 
the stars we must not be thought 
to have included those members 
of our own family circle, the 
planets—bodies which are not 
stars at all, but dark worlds, 
shining by the reflected light of 
the sun, exactly as we should 
shine if seen from space. By 
reason of their propinquity, how- 
ever, many of them are able to 
compete in lustre with the stars 
with very satisfactory results. In- 
deed, it he been computed that 
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Venus at its brightest has fifty times the 
brilliancy of a star of the first magnitude. 
As everybody knows, it can only be 
observed during two or three hours 
after sunset or before sunrise. Jupiter 
is only inferior to Venus in brilliancy : 
in size, in grandeur, and, perhaps in 
beauty it surpasses it. There is no 
more elevating and emotional sight 
than is presented on a clear night by 
this glorious orb of gold, peaceful, 
motionless, aloof, hanging between the 
earth and the dancing constellations, 
A few people have claimed to be able 
to see Jupiter’s moons with the naked 
eye, and it is said that they can 
certainly be detected with a good opera- 
glass. I admit I have frequently tried 
without success. Perhaps others will 
find they have better eyes or better 
glasses. The moons must not be looked 
for round the disc of the planet, but 
almost in a straight line with it. While 
upon the subject of opera-glasses, it 
may be said that there is one object in 
the heavens which can be more con- 
veniently observed with an instrument 
of this description than by any other 
means. This is the familiar group of 
the Pleiades. We have shown how to 


find Aldebaran; the extension of the 
line from the belt of Orion, with a slight 
downward curve, will discover the six 
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FIG, 3.—CONSTELLATION OF THE GREAT BEAR 
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close little stars composing this cluster. 
It is too wide to be got into the field of 
a telescope, and too faint to be viewed 
in its full beauty by the unassisted 
ee. An opera-glass is, therefore, 
exactly suited to its requirement. The 
planet Mars, as is well known, 
slows with a_ ruddy light, which 
occasionally makes it a conspicuous 
object impossible to mistake. But its 
distance from us varies in so extreme a 
jegree that it undergoes very marked 
variations in brilliancy. It has not been 
in the best possible position for observa- 
tion since 1877. It will be similarly 
situated in August, 1gog, and again in 
August, 1924. Mercury is a shy planet, 
which persistently hides itself in the 
aysof the sun. At intervals of a few 
months it may be detected shining in 
the place where the sun has set or 
where it is about to rise, but not with- 
ut careful scrutiny. The celebrated 
astronomer, Copernicus, the discoverer 
f the true system of the Universe, 
regretted on his death-bed that his eyes 
hd never permitted him to see 
Mercury. Saturn shines as a star of the 
first magnitude ; but to observe it effec- 
tually a telescope is_ indispensable. 
Viewed with such assistance, it is 
perhaps the most beautiful and interest- 
ing object in the entire field of astro- 
nomy. The outer planets, Uranus and 
Neptune, are telescopic points, invisi- 
ble by the unaided eye. Since they are 
constantly changing, it is not possible to 
ly down any rule by which the where- 
abouts of planets may be ascertained, 
except that they will never be found in 
any position which the sun could not 
have occupied at some period during 
the year. Thus, in our latitudes, they 
cannot possibly be in the zenith or in 
the north. Any one, however, who 
wishes to assure himself whether a 
particular star is a planet or not can 
easily do so by referring to Whitaker's 
Almanack, where the locations of the 
planets are set down month by month 
under the heading ‘‘ Morning and Even- 
ing Stars.” 

Astronomers have not infrequently in- 
curred the censure, we might almost 
say the scorn, of a certain section of the 
public in that they have failed to predict 
the appearance of a comet. We have 


become so accustomed to have all our 
celestial events mapped out for us years 
in advance by the careful mathemati- 
cians at Greenwich, that we regard the 
unheralded advent of any unusual phe- 
nomenon as a distinct breach of our 
rights as civilised beings. The truth is, 
it is not scientifically possible to predict 
comets. These are eccentric bodies, 
obeying no fixed rules, which flare into 
our system without warning, from re- 
gions far beyond the reach of our most 
powerful instruments, and flare out 
again, never to return. Two or three 
months before the appearance of a 
comet, we are generally notified of the 
fact by some scientist who has happened 
to turn his glass in the right direction 
and observed its approach ; the two or 
three months representing the difference 
between the space-penetrating power of 
a good instrument and that of the 
human eye, and that is absolutely the 
limit of the advantage which, in this 
respect, the most elaborately equipped 
astronomer possesses over the rest of 
the world. There are, it is true, some 
few comets which have been noticed in 
successive revolutions, and whose return 
can therefore be foretold with moreor less 
accuracy. But these, for the most part, 
are dark, tailless, telescopic objects, en- 
tirely without interest for any one save 
the professional observer. Only one, if 
we may use the expression, is spec- 
tacular. This is called Halley’s Comet, 
after the eminent astronomer who dis- 
covered its periodicity, and the time of 
its revolution is about 76 years. It last 
visited us in the year 1835; it will, 
therefore, return about 1910. The ap- 
pended illustration (Figure 4), shows 
it as it appeared in 1835. It is not 
essential that it shall assume precisely 
the same form at its next visit, but that it 
will be similar is probable. Before that 
time we may have a dozen others, or 
we may have none; we cannot tell. 
Returning to the non-periodic comets, 
we give a few of the more remarkable 
of these brilliant strangers which have 
flashed through our system in the course 
of the century. The Great Comet of 
1811 (Figure 5), was perhaps the most 
magnificent phenomenon of its kind 
of which there is any historical record, 
and its appearance made an extraor- 
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dinary sensation. The diameter of its 
head measured over a hundred thousand 
miles; while its tail attained the pro- 
digious length of 108 millions of miles, 
a distance exceeding that which separ- 
ates the earth from the sun. From the 
shape of the curve which this comet 
described round the sun, it has been 
calculated that, should it ever return, 
its next visit could not take place for 
more than thirty centuries. Since even 
the most optimistic amongst us can 
hardly expect to attain such an age as 
that, we must be content never to see 
it, and trust that iuck will send some 
even more brilliant brother to grace our 
generation by its arrival. The Comet 
of 1858 (Figure 6), in its general appear- 
ance, possibly favoured more than the 
generality of its fellows the popular 
conception of a comet. A bright star 
will be seen in the drawing close to its 
head. This is Arcturus, one of the 
three which contend in our northern 
heavens for the second place in brilliancy 
to Sirius. The comet passed over it 
almost in its densest part, but in spite of 
this curtain the star shone on with un- 
diminished lustre ; a circumstance which 
very well demonstrates the exceeding 
tenuity of these bodies. It may give us 
confidence in reflecting upon the by no 
means impossible contingency of a 
collision between a comet and the 
earth ; for we are clearly entitled to 
expect that such an occurrence would 
not be attended with exceptionally dis- 
astrous results. Indeed, upon one occa- 
sion, a comet was observed actually to 
traverse the system of Jupiter, without 
leaving any perceptible effects either 














FIG. 4. -~HALLEY’S COMET AS IT APPEAREI 
IN 1835 


upon the planet or upon its much 
smaller satellites. The delicate comet, 
on the other hand, was _ grievously 
mauled by its contact with the bulky 
world. On another and more recent 
occasion the earth itself passed through 
the tail of one of these bodies, the only 
inconvenience resulting from it being 


the appearance of a peculiar phosphor- 
escent mist. The Comet of September, 


1882, which was made the medium 


valuable researches into the composition 





FIG. §.—THE GREAT COMET OF 1811 
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FIG. 6.—THE COMET OF 1858 


of these brilliant visitors, will no doubt 
be remembered by many of our readers. 
From comets it is a natural step to 
shooting stars. Indeed, according to 
the theory most generally accepted, the 
meteoric shoals are nothing more nor 
less than the refuse and remnants of 
comets. These tiny particles, whose 
average size does not exceed that of a 
pebble, coming into our atmosphere at 
the terrific velocity of 35 miles per 
second, are forced by the friction into a 
white heat and driven off into vapour. 
Itis thus only at the moment and by 
the fact of their annihilation that they 
are visible. Had we no air to shield us 
in this manner from the ferocity of the 
shooting stars, this earth would be 
utterly out of the question as a place of 
abode, for we should have to endure a 
cannonade, compared with which, the 
greatest effects of modern artillery 
would be of the feeblest description. 
As it is, we may view the shooting stars 
with complete composure, since we 
know that we only see them because 
they are undergoing the process of 
dissolution at the hands of our protect- 
ing atmosphere. 
VOL. VII, NEW SERIES. JAN., 1899. 
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People are sometimes heard to de- 
plore the fact that no one at present 
alive will see another transit of Venus. 
There is really very little to deplore, for 
this is a phenomenon which, though 
valuable to the man of science, is of the 
most utter insignificance from the stand- 
point of the ordinary observer, and, 
indeed, only visible upon the closest 
scrutiny. Less useful to the astro- 
nomer, but vastly more entertaining for 
the rest of the world, is the great 
shower of shooting stars which, after 
an absence of thirty-three years, will 
again visit us in November, 1599. These 
are called the Leonids, from the fact 
that their radiant point (the point from 
which they all appear to emanate) is situ- 
ated in the constellation Leo. Onecannot 
help thinking at times that the Ancients 
must have been gifted with exceedingly 
pliable imaginations if they were able 
to see even a distant resemblance in the 
constellations to the objects whose 
names they gave them. For my part, 


after systematic cndeavour, I can only 
bring myself into any sort of agreement 
with our forefathers in the solitary in- 
stance of Cygnus, or the Swan. By 
giving free play to the imagination, | 


can make it appear remotely to resemble 
a wild duck flying. Thus, the reader 
must not expect to find anything like a 
lion in Leo; but that portion of it with 
which we are concerned presents a very 
fair representation of a sickle, the end of 
the hait of which is formed by Regulus, a 
bright star which just scrapes into the jea- 
lous circle of first magnitudes. Within the 
curved blade of the sickle is the radiant 
point of the Leonids. Every star in this 
shower, whatever its course across the 
heavens, appears to issue from that spot. 
It is almost unnecessary to say that the 
emanation is only optical, for, having 
considered the enormous distances of 
the fixed stars as compared with the 
planets, and also the fact that the 
shooting stars at the moment of visi- 
bility are not only nearer than the 
planets, or even than the moon, but 
actually in our atmosphere, it is obvious 
that it cannot be real. Every Novem- 
ber the earth crosses the track of this 
shoal of shooting stars, and picks up 
belated stragglers, giving rise to the 
occurrence of the November meteors ; 
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but only once in about thirty-three years 
does it plunge into the main host. This 
happened in 1833 and in 1866; it will 
again take place, as we have already 
stated, in the November of next year. 
The first historical record of the occur- 
rence of this phenomenon refers to the 
year 902, when it happened to coincide 
with the death of a Moorish king, whose 
subjects, attributing it to divine recog- 
nition of the merits of the departed 
monarch, called it the ‘“‘ Year of the 
Stars.” Of the shower of 1799 it is 
related that it presented the appearance 
of innumerable fireworks let off at 
enormous heights, large meteors, having 
sometimes an apparent diameter one 
and a-half times that of the moon, 
blending their trains with the smaller 
stars. In 1833 the phenomenon was 
best observed in America. On this 
occasion it was computed that, in the 
seven hours during which the display 
lasted, more than 240,000 shooting stars 
were visible in Boston alone. The dis- 
tinguished English astronomer, Sir 
Robert Ball, witnessed the spectacle of 
1866 from Lord Rosse’s observatory in 
Ireland. He describes it in the follow- 
ing words :—‘‘ The night was fine; the 
moon was absent. The meteors were 
distinguished not only by their enor- 
mous multitude, but a their intrinsic 
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magnificence. I shall never forget that 
night. On the memorable evening | 
was engaged in my usual duty at that 
time of observing nebulz# with Lord 


Rosse’s great reflecting telescope. | 
was, of course, aware that a shower of 
meteors had been predicted, but nothing 
that I had heard prepared me for the 
splendid spectacle so soon to be un- 
folded. It was about ten o’clock at 
night when an exclamation from an 
attendant by my side made me look up 
from the telescope, just in time to see a 
fine meteor dash across the sky. .... 
There, for the next two or three hours, 
we witnessed a spectacle which can 
never fade from my memory. The 
shooting stars gradually increased in 
number until sometimes several were 
seen at once. Sometimes they swept 
over our heads, sometimes to the right, 
sometimes to the left, but they all 
diverged from the east. As the night 
wore on, the constellation Leo ascended 
above the horizon, and then the remark- 
able character of the shower was dis- 
closed. All the tracks of the meteors 
radiated from Leo. Sometimesa meteor 
appeared to come almost directly to- 
wards us, and then its path was so 
fore-shortened that it had hardly any 
appreciable length, and looked like 
an ordinary fixed star swelling into 

















SHOWER OF SHOOTING STARS SEEN AT NIAGARA IN NOVEMBER, 1833 
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brilliancy, and then as rapidly vanish- 
ing. 
‘Occasionally luminous trains would 
linger on for many minutes after the 
meteor had flashed across, but the great 
majority of the trains in this shower 
were evanescent. It would be impos- 
sible to say how many thousands of 
meteors were seen, each one of which 
was bright enough to have elicited a 
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note of admiration on any ordinary 
night.” 

Such is the shower which we shall 
pass through again between the 12th 
and 14th November, 1899. __If it is night 


in this hemisphere during the period of 
passage, and if that night is fine and 
clear and moonless (a good many ‘‘if’s,” 
I’m afraid), we shall witness a display of 
unrivalled magnificence, 
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BOULOGNE FISHER-GIRLS IN WORKING-DRESS 


Photo by A. Lormier, Boulogne sur-Mer 


The Cruel Deep 


WRITTEN BY COSMO CLARKE. 


T is both interesting and amus- 
ing to stand on the Jetée at 
Boulogne and watch the fish- 
ing smacks, as they make their 
last preparations before start- 

ing upon what may prove to be a journey 

fraught with peril. 

The matelottes in their becoming white 
caps, which form a halo round the 
plainest face, are intent upon giving 
instructions to father or husband. 
Many aching hearts there are under 
the neatly-folded kerchief upon their 
bosom, although no complaint is heard ; 
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for it is not the way of that brave and 
hardy race to repine, although there are 
few amongst them who have not lost 
some dear ones in that treacherous sea, 
which looks so fair and smiling under 
the blue sky. 

On a bright September morning of 
the year 1897, the fishing smack “ L’étoile 
de la Mer” was making ready to take 
her flight. 

All sails were set to catch the breeze. 
Sweethearts and wives stood in the sun- 
shine to see the last of the men who 
formed her crew. One of the groups 











standing there consisted of an old 
matelolte, commonly called ‘‘La Mére 
Verdier,” and her son’s wife, Marguerite. 
They seemed even sadder than many 
who had come to wish ‘“‘God speed” to 
husband or son. 

Mére Verdier’s son Jacques had been 

a matelot all his life. He wasa stalwart, 
handsome man of near forty years of 
age, and he was taking his little son 
Jean, a bright, intelligent lad of twelve 
years, on his first voyage. 
“ This was what made Mére Verdier’s 
voice so tremulous, as she muttered 
prayers to the Blessed Virgin to bring 
her children safe home again. The 
younger woman tried in vain to keep 
back the tears that prevented her seeing 
aught but a blurred mist, where her 
husband and first-born stood waving 
their caps in farewell. 

She heard her husband’s voice, as he 
calied to her ‘a bientét,” then the 
freshening breeze caught the sails and 
“L’étoile,” was soon but a tiny white 
speck onthe horizon. Then Grandmére 
broke the silence that had fallen upon 
them. 

* Allons ! Courage! Marguerite, 
why dost thou weep? Men must work. 
Bread is dear, and there are many little 
mouths tofeed. Let us hasten, they will 
be back from school, and no soup 
ready.” 

‘* My little Jean,” sobbed the mother. 
“He is too young to go to sea, only 
twelve come Pentecéte”; and her tears 
continued to flow unheeded. 

“Think of the four little ones at 
home,” Grandmeére replied, “‘and how 
proud the boy was when he put on his 
high boots and tarpaulin jacket. He 
will be another like his father and 
grandfather.” 

They wended their way in silence 
towards the Port, and then up the 
almost perpendicular stone steps that 
leati up to the Fisher-town, where their 
cottage was situated. 

“Did I not tell thee the children are 
home,” Grandmére exclaimed, as she 
caught sight of the three boys standing 
at the door; one holding a tiny girl of 
two years old by the hand. 

is father gone?” they asked. ‘‘ And 

Jean, did he cry?” 

Not he, he was as blithe as a bird,” 
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replied their grandmother, as she took 
comfort in a pinch of snuff. 

It was a sign of great agitation on her 
part, that she had forgotten to do so 
since ‘‘L’étoile” had sailed away. 
Marguerite took her little girl in her 
arms and seated herself in one of the 
rush-bottomed chairs which formed 
part of the furniture of their simple 
cottage, which, although poor, was 
scrupulously clean. 

The long dresser which took up 
one side of the room was bright with 
quaint old china, which might have 
filled many an amateur with envy. 

Grandmére busied herself preparing 
the modest meal. She lived with her 
son and his wife, upon whom he was 
dependent. 

She it was who kept the house and 
took care of the children, while their 
mother worked in one of the fish-salting 
factories which are one of the princi- 
pal industries of Boulogne. 

+ * * 

A week had passed. 

It was Dimanche ; the day on which, 
neatly dressed in their best, the matelots 
and matelottes may be seen walking arm- 
in-arm to Mass, or making a pilgrimage 
to the small Chapelle on the cliffs, 
which is full of relics of those who have 
lost their lives at sea. 

On the walls hang tablets, with names 
and dates of those who have never 
returned to tell their tale of suffering 
and peril. 

This Sunday there was to be no 
pleasant promenade, for the wind had 
risen during the night, and was now 
blowing a gale, howling like a thousand 
demons amongst the tall chimneys, and 
tearing roofs from the humble cottages, 
as it struck terror to the hearts of many 
whose nearest and dearest were at sea. 

Grandmére Verdier was up betimes. 
She went to see if Marguerite was 
awake, and found her on her knees 
before the wooden crucifix which 
adorned the whitewashed wall of her 
room. 

“Hush! the children still sleep,” she 
said, ‘‘but I could not rest with this 
hurricane blowing.” 

‘‘Holy Virgin!” she cried, crossing 
herself devoutly as the casement rattled, 

‘‘suard my husband and son from peril ! 
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Hark! what is that sound that rings 
out, even above the din of the elements ? 
The Alarm Bell! A ship in distress! 
Mon Dieu! I must go down to the 
shore,” she said, as she rose from her 
knees, and, seizing a shawl, threw 
it round her head and shoulders. ‘* Do 
thou stay with the children.” 

“No! I will go with thee. The 
children sleep. There is no danger, and 
I can be back in half-an-hour.” 

‘*Let us hasten!” Marguerite cried, 


scarcely to be seen for the mass of foam 
dashing over her. 

The wind drove her towards the shore. 
There was already an anxious crowd 
watching her, as she was buffeted by 
the wind and waves. Marguerite stood 
with the others; she felt less troubled, 
seeing them so near the shore. 

The lifeboat was put off. As she left 
the shelter of the harbour, the waves 
caught her and tossed her aloft as if 
she were a nut-shell. How gallantly 
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as the bell still clanged out its sinister 
note, calling the men for the lifeboat. 

The brave pilot, ‘‘ Avisse,” was at his 
post, trying to get together the number 
of men requisite to launch her. 

When the two women arrived almost 
breathless on the shore, they could with 
difficulty keep their feet, the force of the 
wind was so great. They could just 
make out the frail barque making for 
the entrance to the harbour. She was 
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, Boulogne: sur-Mer 


they row! They are nearing the help- 
less boat, which is drifting towards the 
land. Just when they are within hail, 
she strikes on the rocky soil. She was 
almost on her side; not a shred of sail was 
left, nothing but a few frail planks between 
those poor souls and the angry sea. 
Presently the cry went up, as the name 
of the boat could be seen, “‘ ‘ L’étoile '; tt 
is ‘ L’étoile’!” . 
Grandmére and Marguerite heard tt. 
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The younger woman feil on her knees, 
and stretched her arms towards the boat, 
in which her husband and son were 
struggling for dear life. 

“Dear Lord! have pity! save them 
she prayed, and would have dashed into 
the seething foam, in a vain attempt to 
reach them, had not kind, pitying 
hands held her back. ‘‘ Look!” they 
cried, ‘‘the lifeboat is near them! they 
are throwing them lines! they will all 
be saved! they are passing the rope 
round the boy, making it fast!” 

Marguerite could see nothing through 
her blinding tears, she heard the words 
that were shouted in her ears, above 
the roaring of wind and wave. Her 
boy, her little Jean, her first-born, was 
in danger, and she could do nothing but 
look on. 

The minutes seemed hours to her in 
her anguish. 
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SHRIMP 


Presently a despairing cry arose from 
the lookers-on as from one man, ‘‘ The 
rope has broken. They are drifting 
away from them! Can nothing be 
done?” 

A hundred yards from shore ! 

It is not possible they can be saved. 
No rocket can reach them; the wind 
blows everything to their left. The 
lifeboat is drifting further and further 
from them. 

To those anguished watchers hours 
seem to have passed, although, in truth, 
but one brief half-hour has gone by 
since ‘‘ L’étoile” struck. 

The men’s despairing shouts could be 
heard ; then one by one they disappeared, 
unable to keep their hold, frozen by 
the cold and numbed by the force of the 
waves. The tide was on the turn, and 
the spot where they stranded can be 
reached on foot when the water is low. 
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‘0 6y A Lormier, Boulogne-sur-Mer 
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Grandmere was seated by her still 
kneeling daughter, who seemed hardly 
conscious of her surroundings; her 
arms were still stretched out, as if to 
implore pity for those who never more 
will be enfolded in her embrace. 

They are all gone! Swept away by 
those pitiless waves, which, now that 
their fury is spent, seem to linger almost 
caressingly around the wreck. 

Sturdy men waded out, but not one 
of those brave hearts was left to tell the 
tale of suffering. 

They had reached a haven at last 
where no more storms would beat upon 
them. 

Petit Jean was found so tightly 
strapped to the mast that the angry 


waves had tried in vain to tear him away, 
They bore the lifeless little body back 
to his mother, who followed them 
to the Humane Society, where every 
effort was made to restore him, even 
when hope was gone. 

Then a mournful procession was 
formed to bear him with reverent hands 
up to the little cottage. Grandmere, 
with trembling limbs, helped the mother 
to lay him out on his little white bed. 

They placed the crucifix on his breast, 
and Marguerite thought of her prayers 
but a few short hours before. 

Presently the good old Curé came in 
to say a prayer for the bereaved ones, 
and for those who shall be no more seen 
until the ‘‘sea gives up her dead.” 
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WHAT MILLIONS 


OF THE 


PEOPLE DRINK. 


Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa IS the Food Beverage of the People, its merits 
having been recognised to an extent hitherto unknown in the history of any 
preparation. Its value as a food under every circumstance, and answering all 
requirements, has been testified to by people of almost every class and occupa- 


tion, showing its wonderful restorative power in cases of the greatest variety. 


More sterling qualities than these could not possibly be advanced for any 
food beverage, nor, we believe, have they ever before been attained by any 
other product until Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa was put upon the market. This 
wonderful preparation is now found in the homes of millions of the people, who 
cannot be induced to go without it. We publish from time to time a few of the 


many kind letters which have been sent us, and which are entirely unsolicited. 


The Proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa never ask for testimony, and 
never, under any circumstances, publish any letter for which payment, directly 
or indirectly, is expected. The public have recognised that there is merit in 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, hence the many favourable expressions of opinions that 
are being received daily from all classes. 


We leave it to the reader to consult common sense, and at once to 
substitute Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—if this has not already been done—for 


ordinary cocoa, tea, and coffee at breakfast and other meals. 


6d., od., and 1s. 6d., can be ob 
tained from all Chemists, Grocers, 
and Stores; or from 60, 61, and 
62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. ; 
as a test of its merits, a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 
free on application to any address, if, when writing (a post-card will do), the 


reader will name THE LUDGATE. 
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*“COME TO ME” 





“Come to Me” 


BY THE BARONESS DE BERTOUCH 


———_>-+<— 


ComE to me now, as thou camest of yore 
In the dim old days that shall be no more, 
With thy laughing eyes, and thy smooth white brow 


Which no frown had sullied—Come to me now! 


Come to me now, as thou camest of old 
When thy lips were warm, tho’ thy love was cold. 
Thou wert almost a child, and I a man 


In the sear of life, ere thy bloom began. 


I have laid my head on thy dear dead breast, 
I have strewn white flow’rs on thy place of rest, 
I have kiss’d the stone at thy tiny feet, 


What more can I do, that thy sleep be sweet? 
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Condensed Nourishment. 


Only a small proportion of our ordinary food is absorbed by the system, but the 
concentrated nourishment of Bovril is so treated, and nature thereby so assisted, that 
every atom is assimilated ahd becomes part of the living selt. To produce one pound 
of Bovril extract, no less than forty pounds of the primest beef is used. Bovril is 
always relished by invalids and convalescents, and in the hands of frugal housewives 
and cooks it enters into savoury tlishes of all kinds, and makes delicious and most 
nutritious soups and gravies. 
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What more can I do, but forget, forgive ; 
For thou, child, art dead, and I——doom’d to live. 
But come to me once, as thou cam’st of yore, 


And come to me now—I ask nothing more. 


Canst thou drift with the flights of drifting snow? 


Canst thou float on the crimson sunset glow ? 


Canst thou fall to earth like a falling star? 


O God! that Thy heaven should be so far! 


Note.—The Photos illustrating ‘‘Mr. Harry Nicholls At Home,” in the November N 
THe LupGate, were taken by Mr. ALFRED ELLIS, 20, Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


Printep py WERTHEIMER, Lea & Co., Circus Prace, Lonpow Wat, E.C.; ano PustisnHep sy F. V. Wait: 


14. Beprorp Street, Stranp, W.C. SoLe AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES: GORDON & Gorcn, 
MeLsourne, Sypney, Brisbane, Pertu (W.A.), Care Town.—JANUARY, 1899. 
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MR. ARTHUR COLLINS 
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Piecing a Pantomime 


BEHIND THE SCENES AT OLD Drury 


BY A. WALLIS MYERS 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOS TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR THE LUDGATE 


-—_—__—_>o<__—_. 


BEHIND.” It 
wanted no second bidding 
from the genial Mr. Knowles, 
Mr. Arthur Collins’ right- 

hand man at Drury Lane, 
to guide our footsteps in the direction 
of the grand old curtain, and behind it 
inspect some of the many side-shows in 
which the annual pantomine is prac- 
tically created. No one who has not 
wandered through the endless array of 
dressing-rooms, paint-rooms, property- 
VOL, VIl., NEW SERIES,—FEB., 1899 


rooms and wardrobe departments, which 
lie behind the auditorium of the famous 
house, can realise the enormous extent— 
the‘amount of money necessary to keep 
it in ordinary comfort and repair, and 
the valuable employment it affords to 
dozens of hands—of this gas-lit world of 
preparation. To prepare is the keynote 
of Drury Lane ; its staff, from call-boy to 
scene-painter, is universally in a state oi 
progressive advancement. Never a day 
goes by without a word from the chief 
I 
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that this must go, and that come in. A 
new scene, a fresh part, a change in 
costume, the “scheming” for a new 
play, the outline of its component parts, 
an unexpected matinée; all such and 
many oth-r contingencies must be anti- 
cipated, must be so crystallised as to be 
absolutely ready. 

But we must confine our attention 
in this article to the manufacture of the 
Old Drury pantomime, for so many 
yeirs the standard entertainment of the 


stage is infectious off; their eccentric 
capers and panto-witticisms, gleaned 
from their brains and not from the book 
of the piece, are of a nature, not vulgar, 
but eminently and discreetly original, 
They can express more with one grimace 
than many of their class can with long 
and laborious effort. Finally, if Drury 
Lane does not satisfy any reasonable 
appetite for mirth and splendour, the 
hungry should forswear pantomimes for 
evermore, because, if ‘‘the clown bran- 





MR. DAN LENO IN 


festive season. To children its grand- 
escent charms, its magnificent transfor- 
mations, its mysterious evolutions are 
irresistible ; while to the older genera- 
tion, the life, dash and colour, season- 
able mirth and frivolity, so admirably 
intermixed, render it a harmless spectacle 
at once entertaining and uncommonly 
refreshing. Of Dan Leno funny man 
to his finger-tips, of Herbert Campbell, 
more portly but none the less brilliant, 
we are never tired their hilarity on the 


HIS DRESSING-ROOM 


From Photo by R. A. Suivecp 


dishing the poker ” does not suffice them 
there, they cannot hope to be pleased. 
A pantomime, like the sword of one’s 
ancestor, is a very imposing article when 
it can be got on the swing, but the 
risks and expense attendant on the pro- 
duction of a piece that must essentially 
only enjoy a limited run, make most 
managers pause before they enter the 
risky path. Not so the directorate at 
the famous house in Catherine Street. 
Risks they run, dangers they meet, vast 
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expenditure they: incur, but, Christmas 
out and Christmas in, the pantomime 
comes on Boxing-night more resplendent 
and better staged than ever; each 
successor is supplemented by more 
spectacle, more tinsel and foil paper and 
coloured fires, and especially by many 
more pairs of feminine legs. 

The birth of a pantomime at Drury 
Lane is arranged conjointly by Mr. 
Arthur Collins and Mr. Arthur Sturgess ; 
they fix on the title, and, for the sake 
of the truth, it must be admitted that 
this has not been, for some time now, 
origint!, With the name of the piece 
definitely settled, Mr. Sturgess writes 
the scen.rio, which is submitted to 
Mr. Collins. This passed, there comes 
the complicited task of arranging the 
scenes and the dresses. Mr. Collins, 
however, with his lung record of panto- 
mimes to back him up, is a man who 
works remarkably quickly, and not 
miny days elapse before instructions are 
recvived by the scene-paint.rs and the 


PANTOMIME 


costume - designers, the former in 
London and the latter both in Lon- 
don and Paris, to start their arduous 
labour. With the outline of the annual 
piece well worked out in his head, 
Mr. Collins engages his principals; 
those principals, that is to say, who are 
not already under contract to appear in 
successive pantomimes. Such masters 
of pantomimic art as Leno and Camp- 
bell are, of course, understood to lead; 
in fact, the gist of the new play has 
been written round about these two 
gentlemen ever since their names have 
been billed as stars. The principal boy, 
so long sustained in days of yore by 
the inimitable Nellie Farren, has, so 
far as this year’s fun is concerned, 
died a natural death; in her place, 
always a difficult one to fill, Mr. Collins 
cast round his experienced eye for a 
fine-limbed girl with a good voice. The 
**Captain of the Forty Thieves,” usually 
relegated to the hands of the principal 
boy, has, for example, been given to a 


MISS NELLIE STEWART IN HER DRESS1°.G-ROOM 
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low comedian, a change all will admit 
has. distinctly added to the swing 
and go of the oil-pots. From the begin- 
ning of September, Mr. Collins and his 
manager are engaged in interviewing 
the chorus and the extra-ladies. Some 
of these are necessarily ‘‘old hands ” and 
are re-booked immediately ; but not quite 
all, for on many of these inspection-days 
one may see outside the stage-entrance 
the carriage of some “‘ ultra-respectable” 
lady, who, for reasons best known to 
herself, is seeking notoriety or oblivion 
—for one may seek either in the green- 
room—on the stage of Old Drury. I 


motion by means of rehearsals. These 
long, monotonous and worrying experi- 
ments, enacted in plain clothes, and in the 
operation of which the stage-manager, 
of fellow, has a most trying time—for 

e must be Job and Cesar in one— 
commence about the first week in 
December and continue almost every 
day, so far as most of the chorus and 
dancers are concerned, till Christmas-eve, 
when there is a full-dress rehearsal and 
the final eye of inspection is cast round, 
The principals, the Lenos and the 
Blanches, work their parts up in a clique 
of their own, and only appear in the full 





MR. BRUCK SMITH’S PAINTING ROOM 


believe 1 am co:rect in stating that the 
usual salary paid to members of the pan- 
tomimechorus starts on ascale at twenty- 
five shillings a week, and this includes, 
of course, the use of the many costumes 
which go so largely to produce the 
supreme effect. In selection of can- 
didates it is more often than not a 
question of height ; a pretty face, how- 
ever, and a good voice must tend con- 
siderably to enhance the fair applicant’s 
chance of acceptance. 

Well, then, having secured his material 
and his instruments, Mr. Collins com- 
mences to set the great machine in 


From Photo by R. A. Smiecpo 


ring on as few occasions as is avsolutely 
necessary. But their work is none the 
less stupendous and exhausting. It is 
computed that dividing the final book 
into six parts, nearly five of these are 
composed by the ubiquitous “star” 
in the course of rehearsal. Set aside 
the idea that the authors are responsible 
for much of Dan Leno’s talking. 

If the human part of the annual 
spectacle takes time in preparation, the 
scenic arrangements demand just as much 
brain-searching and organisation. The 
paint-room at Drury Lane, lying south- 
east of the stage, is a commodious 
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compartment, some forty feet high. 
Here the set scenes, forty-two feet by 
thirty feet, are executed; the paint- 
frames are suspended against the walls 
by ropes with counter-weights attached, 
and are raised or lowered by means of 
a winch. I was permitted to inspect 


the model miniature theatre constructed 
for the present pantomime. The interior 
of its stage, very ingeniously moulded, 


is exactly identical, and drawn to 
minute scale, with the enormous plat- 
form, its great counterpart, lying north- 
west. There is a staff working on these 
gigantic scenes—which are rolled up 
when completed and taken round to the 
stage—consisting of half-a-dozen artists, 
who are engaged in their duties all day 
long, and sometimes far into the night 
if work presses. Twenty-seven distinct 
colourings, it seems, are brought into 
requisition ; a palette containing one set 
of them measured three feet six inches 
by four feet. Many of the pantomime 
scenes are the handiwork of Mr. Bruce 
Smith, whose scenic artists may be seen 
in our illustration discussing the local 
colouring of a big sheet. 

_ The art of scene-painting is not learnt 
ina day, as Mr. Arthur Collins himself, 
and even the late George Augustus Sala 
—both scene-painters in their time— 
1ound by experience. As far back as 
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1846 Mr. J. M. Maddox engaged G. A. S. 
as assistant scene-painter at the old 
Princess’s Theatre, where he laboured 
night and day on the coming pantomime. 
One of the comic scenes was a tableau 
of the Arctic regions which was meta- 
morphosed into a kitchen full of blazing 
fire-places and cooks in white jerkins 
and caps. All the kitchen utensils, 
which were projected on a fiery back- 
ground, had to cast the very deepest of 
shadows, which it was Mr. Sala’s 
business to delineate; and he used up 
so many pots of sable colour in painting 
these shadows that he was known among 
his colleagues as the ‘“‘gentleman in 
black.” He likewise helped to model 
all the pantomime masks, and to paint 
and gild the “properties ”—technical 
training which stood G. A. S. in very 
good stead years afterwards, when he 
was examined as a witness in the great 
Belt case, and asked somewhat insolently 
by one of the counsel whether he knew 
anything practically about plastic model- 
ling, with regard to which he was being 
examined. The famous journalist told 
the learned gentleman that he could 
model heads well enough, and would be 
charmed to model his, wig and all, if he 
liked. 

Space is lacking to enter with any 
length into the service of the many 
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rooms which lie behind the great 
stage. Each is a piece of the great 
machinery, and each shows inside 
masterly fingers at work. There, for 
instance, is the property room, stuffed 
full of beautiful and, at the same time, 
weird-looking models, plaster heads, 
huge animal carcases, heads of birds 
and fishes, and almost every kind of 
dramatic device known to the late Sir 
Augustus Harris and his successors. 
There is a distinct smell of paint and 
varnish about this zoological museum, 
for most of the properties are new, 
very few—one may say, scarcely any— 
are used a second time at Drury Lane. 
As many as one hundred men find 
plenty to occupy their time in the 
moulding room with all its wires, its 
windows, and its witchery. Here it is 
where the material for the great trans- 
formation scene is hammered and wrung 
into shape, where the wonderful water- 
fall in this year’s “‘ panto” was fitted in 
pieces, and the beautifully realistic imita- 
tions of well-known porcelain, designed 
by Signor Cornelli from almost every 
famous factory in the world, produced. 
These ‘‘China” dresses, worn by the 
fair Thieves (who would not be a thief 
under these conditions?) have founda- 


tions of aluminium, which fasten in a 
moment like a cuirass, and are but half 
as heavy as the ordinary materials 
previously adopted. 

There are several wardrobe depart- 
ments, requiring the services of an army 
of dressmakers, who, at the time of our 
tour of inspection, were busily plying 
their fingers in the creation of the 
many-hued chorus dresses. They work 
by gaslight, a fact which, prolonged 
as their work is, must be somewhat 
trying to the eyes, but counterbalancing 
is their good pay. The principal dress- 
ing-rooms at Drury Lane are exceed- 
ingly handsome compartments, com- 
modious and comfortable. We give 
Miss Nellie Stuart in her private dress- 
ing-room, practising her kettle-drum, 
and waiting for her cue to go on as 
“Ganem”; and the features of this 
year’s ‘‘ Captain ” are easily recognisable 
on the oped ger Then there is a 
very quaint and old-fashioned subter- 
ranean room, known as the Bill-room, 
where repose every poster and placard 
used since the inauguration of Drury 
Lane pantomimes—and, indeed, the 
hundreds of dramas—to advertise their 
successive charms. 

It is a significant fact, as depicting 
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the extensive premises which lie be- 
hind the front of the oldest theatre in 
London, that its working gives employ- 
ment, in the annual pantomime, to no 
less than one thousand people. What 
must the aggregate salary amount to? 
Of this I could get no definite infor- 
mation, but it »ppears that the average 
daily receipts at u pantomime total up 
to {1,000 a day, or £500 for each per- 
formance. The record ‘“ gate” is about 
£600. 

Turning to the stage proper, we find 
here a marvel of mechanical ingenuity. 
There are sixty scene-shifters, employed 
to work the chains, pulleys and ropes, 
which, like magic, change the plan of 
action from Timbuctoo to Tooting, 
from Iceland’s freezy mountains to 
Soho’s dreary squares. Hydraulics and 
electricity are now both adopted as 
ground leverage powers. The former 
has a lifting capacity of thirty tons, and 
has a pressure of 120 lbs. to eve 
square inch. Divided into four divi- 
sions, which may be tilted seven feet in 
any direction, they extend, according to 
requirements, twelve feet above, or 
seven feet below, the stage. By the 
elaborate electrical appliances, the 
installation of which has quite re- 
cently been effected, yet another 
step forward has been taken towards the 
goal of absolute perfection in the matter 
of its stage manipulations which Old 
Drury has persistently aimed at. The 
adjustment of stage levels at different 
heights, to meet the requirements of big 
scenic effects, is one of the most im- 
portant problems to be solved by the 
stage machinist. Hitherto, manual 
labour has had to be employed to a very 
large extent, but by means of Mr. 
Sachs’s electrical machinery, the same 
result has been obtained in a fraction 
of the time, and with but a tithe of the 
labour. The appliances for construct- 
ing the necessary banks or leyels take 
the form of so-called “bridges,” raised 
or lowered by electricity, and each 
working Spereey. Thus, by the mere 
pressure of a button, the whole width 
of the stage floor can be raised 
or lowered, practically, at any point 
desired in the space of a few seconds. 
In a word, by means of the new ap- 
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pliances, the whole of the stage floor 
has been rendered mobile and adjust- 
able to an extent altogether unique. 
Each individual section or ‘“ bridge” 
measures forty feet by seventy feet, and 
weighs about six tons, of which about 
four tons are counterbalanced; while 
they travel up and down about twenty 
feet. The motive power is from the 
ordinary electric supply mains over a 
four-pole motor, developing 7} horse- 
power at 520 revolutions per minute. 
Suspended from cables, the “‘ bridges ” 
work over the motor, and allow the 
former to be raised, with the necessary 
load, at rates varying from six totwenty 
feet per minute. There is every safe- 
guard against accident ; in the event of 
any current derangement, the appliances 
can be worked by hand-gear. 

Such are some of the features which 
strike a casual observer, when, a tyro in 
dramatic ways and means, he inspects 
the world of wonder behind the scenes. 
In front, we all know the blessings and 
joys of a pantomime. The show is by 
no means in a declining or unhealthy 
way, despite the fact that the conditions 
of pantomimes have wholly altered 
since the beginning of the century. A 
Grimaldi or a Boleno would—one may 
be forgiven for thinking—have scorned 
a pantomime of to-day, because there 
would have been practically nothing for 
them to do—little, at any rate, on 
which they could have exercised their 
talent. Variety shows or burlesques, 
judiciously savoured with the latest 
ditties from the ‘‘halls,” have super- 
seded the old harlequinade ; the open- 
ings have become the attraction, and 
the ‘‘comic” scenes the yawning time 
before supper. As the season ad- 
vances, so does the quality of the piece ; 
its inner details improve, and _ its 
plotless cast extend their budget of 
jocundity. Augustus Harris never at- 
tempted to prune and cut until Boxing 
Day was over—for a Drury Lane Box- 
ing Night is very little better than an 
elaborate dress rehearsal—and well was 
it. There is no critic like the great 
B.P., whatever the professional literary 
discounter may say. And this truism 
the new Druriolanus is the last not to 


realise. 
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said Count 
Ipanoff, lazily lounging 
back in his chair, ‘will 
you permit me to make 
the not very brilliant 
observation that you are 
making a mountain out of a mole-hill ?” 

‘‘Monsieur,” retorted Xenia, with in- 
dignation,” you propose to me that I 
should steal my husband’s keys, open 
his bureau like any common thief, search 
for papers he has thought fit to conceal 
— me, and call all that a moral mole- 
hill ?” 

** But, chére Comtesse, I would not 
for worlds ask you to do anything so 
vulgar. Steal ?—thief?—/i donc! What 
ugly words. Serge Pawlowitch is my 
friend——oh! you need not elevate those 
pretty eyebrows of yours in that con- 
temptuous way. I repeat it. Serge 
is my friend. He is, I know, im- 
plicating himself in some illegal dan- 
gerousconcerns. I ask you to help me 
to get him honourably out of it. Voila 
tout |” 

“And this worthy object is to be 
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attained by dishonourable means?” 
said Xenia. 

“‘By perfectly legitimate means,” 
said Count Ipanoff, impatiently. “I 
need not, surely,” he added, after a 
slight pause, during which he once more 
assumed his official sang-froid, ‘‘ remind 
you, after one year of matrimony, of 
Serge Pawlowitch’s obstinate—shall | 
say firm?—character. If I were at this 
moment to openly warn him of his 
danger—suggest means of warding off 
the catastrophe—he would throw him- 
self more wildly than ever into these 
perilous adventures, and then not even 
ro even you—could attempt to save 

im.” 

** My husband is full of enthusiasm for 
any cause that commands his sympathy,” 
said Countess Xenia; ‘‘but you spoke 
of danger — of catastrophe — Count 
Ipanoff. I do not understand.” 

They were sitting apart from Countess 
Xenia’s other guests, who made merry 
in the sumptuously lighted ball-room 
beyond. Here, in this somewhat remote 
conservatory, where the air was heavy 
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with the penetrating scent of tuberoses 
and orange blossom, the sound of the 
lively gipsy music was heard but dimly, 
and seemed as if it came from some 
region akin todreamland. And Countess 
Xenia felt as if she, too, would wake 
suddenly, after having, perhaps, ms ag 
asleep in this highly-scented atmosphere, 
and p Hern curious, disturbing dreams, 
vague threats of something that would 
mar the perfect happiness of this one 
year of wedded bliss. 

“You spoke of a catastrophe, Count 
Ipanoff?” she said once more, im- 
periously. ‘‘I must ask you to be a little 
more clear.” 

Count Ipanoff allowed his sharp, acute 
features to assume an air of anxious 
gravity; he even went the length of 
throwing aside the eternal cigarette, that 
always was to be found between his 
fingers, and which enabled him, by its 
comforting presence, to carry on the 
most momentous conversation with an 
appearance of careless benevolence. 

‘‘God knows, Countess,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ that I have tried, by every means 
in my power, to keep you in actual 
ignorance of the abyss on the brink of 
which Serge Pawlowitch is even now so 
cheerfully walking. But you chose to 


misinterpret my motive in framing the 
request I made to you to-night, and I 
stand in the dreaded position of losing 
your esteem and further endangering 


Serge’s position. Under the circum- 
stances I do not hesitate in doing what, 
in my long career, I have never even 
been tempted to consider as possible. I 
will tell you my real reason for wishing 
to obtain possession of those papers, for 
the space of twenty-four hours, and 
thereby reveal to you what is an official 
secret.” 

He looked keenly at Xenia for a 
moment. Clearly she was nervous— 
agitated — evidently in a fit state to 
receive this confidence, which Count 
Ipanoff hoped would shake her resolu- 
tion. ‘In my capacity as Chief of the 
Third Section,” he resumed, speaking 
with the slowest deliberation, ‘“‘I think 
you will admit that I know—well—most 
things that go on in official circles, and 
most of these through my hands. 
Sergius Pawlowitch has been the victim 
of some spiteful valet, for information 
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has been laid against him, and he has 
been placed, in spite of my influence, on 
the ‘suspected’ list. y well-known 
ar for him has been, so far, a 
means of keeping grave annoyances from 
him ; but he sobaee rigorously watched, 
and this morning orders have been issued 
that to-morrow, while he is on duty at 
the palace, his apartments are to be 
searched.” 

‘And all your vaunted friendship for 
him,” retorted Xenia, indignantly, “can- 
not prevent this indignity to be put upon 
him?” 

“Pardon me, my dear lady,” said 
Count Ipanoff, with a sarcastic smile, 
‘there is no indignity in Russia in being 
suspected and searched—if nothing is 
found. I am Serge’s friend, but I 
own, and you scarcely can blame me, 
my friendship for him does not go to the 
Quixotic length of losing for his sake 
my position and fortune, and forming 
one of the next gang en route for Eastern 
Siberia. But it does go to the length 
of giving you this timely warning, and 
showing you a way of averting the 
terrible catastrophe.” 

She was terribly agitated. Clearly 
the astute diplomatist had succeeded in 
making an impression on her. She, like 
every Russian, knew the dangers Count 
Ipanoff had so masterfully put before 
her eyes. Though she knew no details, 
she was convinced that her husband had 
been foolhardy enough to plunge into 
some philanthropic scheme, so strenu- 
ously combated by the Russian police, 
and the discovery of which meant exile, 
if not worse. ‘Let me call him to you 
at once,” she pleaded eagerly, half rising 
from her chair. 

Count Ipanoff placed a restraining 
hand on her arm, and said gently : 

‘‘My dear Countess, Serge commits 
the inexcusable blunder of mistrusting 
every one, including myself—including 
even his young wife; but,” he added, 
looking keenly at Xenia, ‘‘not including 
Madame la Comtesse, his mother.” 

The shot told truly, and Count 
Ipanoff noted with satisfaction the deep 
glow of mortification that for a moment 
marred the beauty of Xenia’s brilliant 
complexion. 

“«' You see, chére Madame, how useless 
it would be for me to appeal either to 
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Serge or to the Dowager; you are the 
only one in this house who is free from 
the hot-headed enthusiasm for forlorn 
causes that unfortunately but too often 
pervades the youth of to-day. I——” 

‘*Say no more, Monsieur, I under- 
stand it all. What do you wish me to 
do?” said Xenia, with the sudden reso- 
lution so often found in vacillating 
characters. 

“‘Let me take charge of the papers 
relating to this so-called Brotherhood, 
which Serge so carelessly keeps in his 
bureau, for the space of twenty-four 
hours. The police will come to-morrow, 


search the house, and, having found 
nothing, Sergius will be safe ; morcover, 
he will no doubt benefit by the whole. 
some fright, and, in all probability, b» 
more careful in future than to risk his lif. 
and freedom for so worthless a cause.” 

** Will you swear to me that, twenty- 
four hours after you have had those 
papers, you will return them to Serge, 
and yourself explain to him the motive 
that led me into apparently so dishonour- 
able a course?” 

‘Serge Pawlowitch, Madame, will 
but honour and love you better for so 
nobly sacrificing your feelings for the 


*“*HER ANXIOUS EAR HAD CAUGHT THE RUSTLE OF A SILK DRESS CLOSE BEHIND ”’ 
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sake of his safety, and in future, perhaps, 
trust himself less and his wife more.” 

“How shall I convey the papers to 
ou : 
ae Will you honour me by leaving 
them yourself at my house, to-morrow 
morning? Thus there will be no third 

rty—not even the post—to our secret.” 

“That means that I must get those 
papers to-night and ——”’ 

She stopped suddenly, and turned a 
little pale; her anxious ear had caught 
the rustle of a silk dress close behind 
her. 

‘My dear Xenia,” said an imperious 
voice—a woman’s—‘‘Serge has _ been 
searching for you; some of your guests 
are departing, and your absence is caus- 
ing comment.” 

Count Ipanoff, who had risen on 
hearing the voice, now smiled sarcasti- 
cally, as the young Countess frowned 
angrily, biting her lips, while she directed 
a searching gaze on her mother-in-law’s 
face, which was, however, calm and im- 
passive. 

The old lady allowed Xenia to pass 
before her, and then, turning, bowed 
coldly to Count Ipanoff. 

The next moment both the ladies had 
disappeared beyond the palm and orange 
trees, and Count Ipanoff was left stand- 
ing alone. 

He took a cigarette and lighted it with 
every sign of the keenest enjoyment. 

“My good Serge Pawlowitch,” he 
said to himself, with a tone of sarcasm, 
“this comes of not trusting that pretty 
wife of yours as much as she deserves. 
If you had, she would know that to- 
morrow morning you intended deposit- 
ing those papers in the august hands of 
Grand Duke Paul, the exalted member 
of your Brotherhood, who would have 
taken them to Paris before we dared to 
lay a finger on him, and they would 
have been lost to us for ever. As it is 
——well! well! it was a hard job. Dear 
me! it took me three-quarters of an hour 
to persuade a woman to open a desk and 
look inside to see if her husband has any 
secrets. It would have been done in five 
minutes some twenty years ago ; women 
must be beginning to think that the 
code of honour has also been framed for 
them.” 

When he returned to the ball-room he 
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saw Countess Xenia chatting gaily to her 
guests. Her nervousness seemed to have 
disappeared. When he took his final 
leave of her he thought that her lips 
framed the words: 

**To-morrow, at ten o’clock.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Everyone had pronounced it the most 
successful ball of the season. Even 
in St. Petersburg, where one brilliant 
function followed another, Count and 
Countess Platow were acknowledged to 
be paramount in the art of dazzling their 
guests by the magnificence of their enter- 
tainments, the unimpeachable choiceness 
of their suppers. 

Now, the last guest had long departed, 
the army of valets had extinguished all 
the lights, and the magnificent palace on 
the Prospekt lay dark and calm within 
and without. And yet what it was that 
disturbed the old Countess Platow that 
night she could not herself tell—a name- 
less, undefinable dread—a presentiment 
of some terrible evil to come. Asso- 
ciated, as she was, with her son in all his 
philanthropic—so absolutely injudicious 
—plans, she knew of the important 

apers that had been entrusted to him 

y the Brotherhood with a view to being 
handed over, at the earliest opportunity, 
into the safe keeping of their powerful 
ally, the Grand Duke Paul. 

It was this knowledge that rendered 
Countess Olga so restless that night— 
that made her shudder with an unde- 
finable dread ; and yet everything within 
the palace was absolutely quiet. She 
had vainly tried for the last two weary 
hours to catch some sound that might 
prove suspicious—nothing—and yet she 
could not rest. Stay! what was that? 
The clock of a neighbouring church had 
struck three but a few moments ago. 
Was it the vibration in the cold, frosty 
air, or what? That soft sound—a rustle 
—on the wide landing, outside the 
Dowager’s rooms ? 

Hastily, but with infinite precau- 
tion, wrapping a dark cloak round her 
shoulders, the old Countess opened her 
door and peered anxiously round, vainly 
trying to pierce the gloom. It was 
intense ; she could see nothing; and yet 
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she once more thought she heard that 
soft sound—that rustle, as of silk and 
lace over the thickly-carpeted stairs. 

At that moment the moon—a clear, 
frosty December moon—suddenly peer- 
ing between some clouds, struck full 
through the large stained-glass windows, 
and bathed the hall and the staircase in 
a flood of many-coloured lights; and 
there, on the topmost step, stood the 
graceful figure of Countess Xenia, who 
had paused, startled with the sudden 
brilliancy, with one hand on the heavy 
draperies that masked the entrance to 
her own apartments; the other hand, 
across which the coloured glass threw a 
_ blood-red streak, convulsively grasped 
a bundle of papers. 

Before the horror-stricken Dowager 
had strength to shriek or stir, the graceful 
figure had disappeared within the door, 
and closed it noiselessly. 

For two or three minutes Countess 
Olga stood rooted to the spot, as if 
spell-bound. Her mind refused to credit 
the evidence of her sight—refused to 
even attempt to grasp the meaning of 
what she had just seen—the confirmation 
of her worst, unspoken fears. 

Oh, the horror of this discovery—the 
vile, abject treachery of the wife spying 
upon her husband, worse than any Judas 
—the basest thing on earth. In one 
instant the bitter hatred, nurtured in 
that mother’s heart against her who had 
dared to share—nay, to usurp—the 
love that had once been wholly hers, 
found self - justification at last. How 
triumphant she would feel, when pre- 
sently she would call her son and 
proclaim to him the treachery of his 
wife —the wife he had so idolised, on 
whom he had lavished every luxury his 
love could desire, and who repaid him by 
robbing himof his keys and betraying him 
and his comrades into the hands of a 
government that never pardons. 

The old Countess pictured to herself 
the disgrace of the young wife—the love 
of sine heaton chan - to horror and 
loathing—then, the following day, the 
wife, the traitor, forced to quit her 
husband’s roof, an object of scorn and 
derision, the talk of the moujiks and 
valets below stairs, and the broken- 
hearted son seeking rest and consolation 
in his mother’s arms. 
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Aye! a weird, a heart-breaking picture 
enough—but—after that? what would 
happen afterwards? What course 
would the disgraced, embittered young 
wife take—thirsting for revenge, the 
secrets she had learned would become 
deadlier weapons than ever in her hands. 
and having found no pardon, she would 
mete out none. And then—there rose 
before Countess Olga’s eyes visions of 
dark prisons in Moscow — mock trials 
—hurried wholesale condemnations— 
and a long dreary tramp across arid 
forests and snow-covered plains to that 
distant, living tomb, Siberia. The re- 
venge would be sweet and full—the dis. 
grace triumphantly avenged; free once 
more. the traitor wife would find a new 
field for her infamy. 

While these conflicting visions chased 
each other in the dowager lady’s fever- 
excited brain, the minutes had rapidly 
fled. _She had heard her daughter-in- 
law, after a few moments, leave her own 
room and softly find her ee to her 
husband’s apartments—no doubt, to re- 

lace the stolen key; then presently, 
rom Serge Platow’s room a sound of 
merry laughter reached her ear. The 
traitress, having safely accomplished her 
vile purpose, could not resist looking at 
her sleeping victim. He had wakened up 
—she had given him a Judas kiss, and 
was even now chatting and laughing 
merrily with him. 

Oh! for some inspiration, some way 
of rendering the traitress, the spy, power- 
less to accomplish the evil she had con- 
templated—powerless and silenced for 
ever. 


CHAPTER III. 


Countess Xenia, full of joy at the suc- 
cess of her undertaking—one that she 
felt convinced would place her beloved 
husband in security—had indeed, once 
the keys 7 femiced, ielded to the 
temptation of waking 


rge for one 
instant, for the mere pleasure of hear- 
ing his voice tell her in half-sleepy tones 
how he had even at that moment been 


dreaming of her sweet face. “How 
was it she was not yet in bed? Was it 
late?” Xenia said it was not very late, 
she had been over-tired by her party, 
and could not find rest in sleep ; she was 
going to bed immediately. 
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Five minutes afterwards she was back 
in her own apartments, agitated, nervous, 
yet so proud and happy. He had not 
thought fit to trust her, his young wife ; 
he had given his fullest confidence to 
his mother, who sat dreaming of Utopias 
while her son was in direst danger. 
But, thank God! Xenia was there to 
guard, to protect, to save, willing to risk 
her reputation, and at dead of night do 
what might be interpreted as a traitor’s 
deed. 

There were the papers safe enough 
now ; they should stay under her pillow 
that night, and the next morning, the 
kind friend who had warned her would 
have them in his safe keeping till all 
danger was passed—and then—after that 
—when Serge would know all 

“Woman! traitress! give me back 
those papers |” 

Xenia heard these words almost hissed 
in her ear by a voice rendered unrecog- 
nisable with suppressed passion. Terri- 
fied, she turned to find herself face to 
face with Countess Olga, in whose eyes 
there gleamed such a look of deadly 
hatred that the young wife recoiled 
terror-stricken, only grasping tighter 
the bundle of papers, the possession of 
which meant safety to her husband, 
and which this mad woman was de- 
manding with so fierce, so insulting a 
tone. 

But the Dowager saw the gesture, the 
hand tightening over those papers; 
hatred, fanaticism, and terror for her son 
seemed to have completely mastered 
this elderly aristocratic woman. 

‘‘T will hear no words,” she whispered, 
“T heard you, like a thief in the night ; 
you stole them from my son’s desk. 
Traitress! give them up, or I cry shame 
on you, and expose you to your house- 
hold as the traitress that you are !” 

But Xenia did not move, and her 
hands clutched more tightly than ever 
the papers—those fatal papers—deter- 
mined to defend them at any cost. 

“Leave me at once,” she gasped out 
at last ; ‘you do not know what you are 
talking about ; this is my husband’s house, 
my own room—TI command you to leave 
it. 

“Not before I have those papers, 
traitress, spy; the papers you would 
use to ruin your own husband!” 


“You are mad!” retorted Xenia, 
indignantly. 

‘*T am mad, and you are frightened ! 
Why don't you ring, then, for your 
servants? Why don’t you call your 
husband? Tell them that Olga Platow is 
mad, that she is trying to force you to 
give up what you do not ssess, 
that what you even now hold clutched 
in your hand are your latest invitations 
for your next ball. Why don’t you ring, 
I ask you, Xenia Nicolaiewna, and give 
a spectacle to your moujiks of your 
maniac mother-in-law ?” 

She was hissing these words through 
her teeth, terrified herself lest she should 
wake the household, and rouse Serge. 
With Polish fanaticism she wished to 
deal with the traitress herself; she had 
found her out—let hers be the glory of 
the punishment. 

The sumptuous walls of the Platow 
Palace, the luxurious bedrooms of 
Countess Xenia, had indeed never wit- 
nessed so curious a spectacle before. No 
wonder that even the moon tried to get a 
peep through the heavy curtains that 
masked the windows. For those two re- 
fined aristocratic women, were wrestling 
now, as any two moujiks’ wives, with all 
the impotent strength of their delicate 
wrists. They were not as yet doing each 
other much harm, but one was young 
and taken unawares, and the other had 
fanaticism and hatred to give her muscle 
and courage. Before Xenia was fully 
able to defend herself, the old Dowager, 
with strength far beyond her years, had 
passed two strong arms round the figure 
of her daughter-in-law, and having with 
a desperate effort lifted her from off the 

round, threw her heavily down on tothe 
Soe, deliberately knocking the youthful 
head, with savage fury, against the 
corner of a table near by. The young 
Countess fell pale and inert upon the 
carpet, a thin streak of blood dyeing 
her fair, curly hair. 

The Dowager looked down for a mo- 
ment at the terrible deed she had just ac- 
complished. An unmistakable ashen hue 
had already overspread Xenia’s features ; 
the eyes, however, were still open, staring 
lifelessly upwards, while a terrible con- 
vulsive twitch disfigured the childlike 
mouth ; an awful look of a last agonised 
horror was imprinted upon the face, 
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** THE DOWAGER LOOKED DOWN FOR A MOMENT AT THE TERRIBLE 


DEED SHE HAD ACCOMPLISHED” 


that otherwise had the marble stillness 
of death. The one hand held still 
tightly clutched the fatal papers. 
Countess Olga, with complete self- 
possession, took them from between the 
already rigid fingers; but when she 
looked at the young face and that ever- 
widening streak of blood, she shuddered 
a little, and wrapped her mantle closer 
round her shivering shoulders. ‘God has 
willed it,” was all she said, as with a 
half-sigh of pity she closed those lifeless 
eyes in their last long sleep. 

When the moon at last succeeded in 
—— through the velvet curtains, her 

ms rested complacently on that fair, 
solitary figure, clad in costly silk and 
lace, rigid as a marble image, but wearing 


still the last agonised look on the child- 
like face, and like a_half-suppressed 
shriek in the partially open mouth. 
In another room there knelt on her 
= Dieu an old woman, with grey head 
ent, reciting the prayers for the dead. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Everyone felt sympathy and sorrow 
for the young and devoted husband, 
who daily was to be seen in the shady 
garden that sloped towards the Mediter- 
ranean, by the side of his invalid wife's 
couch, watching with loving anxiety for 
the return of a faint spark of vitality in 
those dull, lustreless eyes. 

It was such a sad case, people whis- 
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pered ; the young couple had only been 
married a year, and were said to idolise 
each other, when the terrible catastrophe 
occurred. Very little was really known 
about that, outside the precincts of the 
sumptuous Platow Palace, only what 
servants gossiped, and that, as is well 
known, is not always reliable; but 
Countess Xenia’s maid had since often 
described to her mistress’ kind enquir- 
ing friends what a terrible shock 
she had sustained that fatal morning, 
when, on entering the Countess’ apart- 
ments, she had first caught sight of the 
young figure lying in a pool of blood, 
life being apparently extinct. One or 
two of the servants also spoke—but only 
in an awed whisper—of the terrible 
despair of Serge Pawlowitch, when the 
dread news was first broken to him by 
the Dowager Countess, whose motherly 
love and fortitude, in the great hour of 
trial, had done much to preserve her 
son’s reason, his very life. It was 
through the great Professeur Martillon, 
hastily summoned from Paris, that St. 
Petersburg society first heard that 
Countess Xenia’s life, so long despaired 
of, was at last pronounced by the 
eminent specialist to be out of danger, 
and through him that it heard with awed 
sympathy that, though the great man’s 
skill had saved the body, it had been 
unable to save the mind. 

And the wreck of what had once been 
the beautiful Countess Xenia Platow 
was now daily to be seen in that shady 
arden at San Remo, and by her side, 
ike a faithful shadow, the prematurely 
aged form of her young husband. He 
had brought her here, amid these beauti- 
ful surroundings, in the wild hope that 
Nature would help that tottering reason ; 
that away from the cold, cheerless North 
she would once more revive to outward 
influences, remember—for memory had 
left her, —speak to him—for she had lost 
even the power of speech. And she 
clung to him with the unconscious affec- 
tion of a wounded animal, a wild terror 
now and then distorting her still beauti- 
ful features, which nothing but his sooth- 
ing words could chase away ; but she 
did not even know who she was, and 
would sometimes look at him enquiringly, 
pleadingly, with a hunted-down expres- 
sion that drove him well-nigh to despair. 
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“* My dear Mother—M. Martillon think 
that as my darling is so much improved 
in bodily health it would be advisable 
to take her back home. He has for the 
first time expressed a hope that her 
familiar surroundings might very gradu- 
ally bring back a few glimmers of 
memory. I hardly dare to even con- 
template such a possibility, the bare idea 
of it seems to unhinge me. It will be 
a great happiness to me to see your dear 
face again after these three years 
of separation. I am sure you will be 
sadly shocked to see my darling, and I 
pray that she may not evince towards 
you the same fear that she seems to do 
towards all human creatures, save 
myself. Pray with me and for me, 
mother, that this long torture may at 
last cease. 

** Your loving son, 
SERGE.” 

P.S.—We hope to be in Petersburg 

on Thursday.” 


The letter dropped from Countess 
Olga’s hand, and for hours after she had 
read it she sat buried in thought, not 
heeding that the fire had burnt low and 
her feet and hands felt chill and numb. 
Xenia here! in this house once more? 
It seemed so strange, so unreal a thing, 
she had never thought of it even as a 
remote possibility. The murderess face 
to face with her victim! the executioner 
with her whom her fanaticism had con- 
demned! She shuddered a little as she 
thought she would have to touch her, 
probably kiss her, whom she had last 
seen lying lifeless on the floor, and for 
whom she had recited the prayers for the 
dead. 

While the great doctor had attended 
Xenia he had forbidden everyone except 
her husband to approach her, for she 
seemed to have a fearful dread of every 
human creature, save him. She was 
taken away to San Remo three years 
ago, and Countess Olga never set eyes 
on her since that fateful night. And 
then her son! Oh, what bitter thoughts 
welled in that mother’s heart when she 
saw that son’s misery, caused by her 
hand !—or was it God's justice? 

The fatal papers had been safe; in 
the confusion of that eventful morning, 
Serge had forgotten their very existence, 
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and when at last he did remember them, 
his mother told him that, ever watchful, 
she had thought of them, and, finding 
them in his desk, had deposited them 
safely in the Grand Duke’s hands. 

And in two days she would see her 
son again ; and then ?—after that ?—what 
had fate in store for her ? would the 
judge become the accused ? 

She lived in a state of feverish agita- 
tion while the rooms in the palace, so 
long shut up, were once more aired and 
adorned for the return of the long absent 
master and mistress. 

Serge Pawlowitch was the first to 
greet his mother, and her heart ached 
when she saw in his whitened hair, his 
stooping figure, the ravages that grief 
had wrought in him. 

But Xenia! Oh! will Serge ever for- 
get the terrible heartrending shriek that 
she uttered when, led gently towards 
her mother-in-law by her husband’s 
loving hand, she first caught sight of 
Countess Olga? Rage, hatred, madness, 
and an ungovernable fear, all were ex- 
pressed in that one long, wailing, pierc- 
ing cry, the first she had uttered for 
more than three years, as with one arm 
outstretched, she clung to her husband 
in an agony of terror, and the next 
moment fell fainting on the floor. 

For days she hovered ’twixt life and 
death, in this, the great crisis of her 
terrible affliction, and during these days 
Countess Olga, more dead than alive, 
flitted through the house like a ghost. 
That the great crisis had arrived she had 
little doubt. From this struggle Xenia 
would either emerge with a recurrence 
of memory, or death would put an end 
to all her misery. 

The great French doctor, once more 
in attendance, shrugged his knowin 
shoulders, and said that Xenia’s veut 
constitution must do the battle now. If 
she lived, no doubt her reason would 
return. Could she live? Ah! that he 
could not say! God had secrets the 

eatest doctor could not fathom. Abso- 
ute rest, complete peace ; she would not 
require much nursing. He himself 
would spend the days with her, and let 
her husband watch her at night—that is, 
sleep in the same room, in case she 
er was such a light sleeper ; 
and it was best that if she woke to 
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consciousness the first face she saw 
should be his. 

And it was one brilliant moonlight 
night that Xenia, after that long three 
years’ sleep, once more awoke to life and 
reason. How strange everything seemed 
—and why was her husband lying asleep 
ona sofa near her bedside ?—and why 
was his hair tinged with grey ?—what 
was the reason of those lines of pain 
round his mouth ? 

Xenia sat up in bed. She felt giddy 
and faint, but otherwise rested and well, 
The moon was shining full into the 
room. What had happened ? Oh, yes— 
she remembered—Count Ipanhoff—the 
papers—she hoped it was not too late— 
she must get them at once—but gently, 
she must not wake her husband. 

With the stealthiness of a ghost she 
crept out of bed, and looked round her. 
There on the table were her husband's 
watch, pocket-book, and keys. She 
took them up gently ; then paused, terri- 
fied, looking at her husband, afraid lest 
he should wake. But no, he was sleep- 
ing soundly; but oh! how tired, how 
weary he looked! Xenia wondered 
why. 

With infinite precaution she wrapped 
a mantle round her shoulders and glided 
out of the room. Not a sound in the 
palace. She would have plenty of time 
to get the papers and go back to her 
room before her husband awoke. But 
why was he asleep on a sofa near her 
bedside ?—and why did he look so old? 
Her poor head began to ache—her 
temples to throb—oh! she hoped she 
would have the strength to accomplish 
her difficult task. 

How clumsy she was! She could not 
remember which key opened the desk. 
And then—surely she had already got 
those papers—had taken them upstairs 
—replaced the keys—said ‘‘ Good night” 
to Serge —who was in his own bed. 
Yes! and then she had gone back to her 
room—and—oh! why did her temples 
throb so? Yes, she had heard a voice 
say “Traitress! Spy! give me back 
those papers.” That voice was a 
woman’s. Whose was it?—that she 
could not remember, but she had seen 
the woman, who was old, yet strong 
like a witch—had put her arms round 
her—and—— 
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aw round her shoulders, she had 
descended to the lower floor, 
ght and pushed back the heavy door 
ree as gently as possible, and now 
and stood rooted to the spot, her 
ned cheeks blanched, her teeth chat- 
eep tering, unable to move, but 
vhy , staring helplessly at the young 
hat figure all in white, pile as one 
vain risen from the dedd, pointing 
with a shaking hand and calling 
ddy : 1 her ‘‘ murderess !” 

ell. Pee. The blow had fallen swift and 
the ' sudden. The human creature 
eS— ~ 5 , that had dared take God’s justice 
-the ' in her own hands found re- 
te— lentless fate before her at last. 
itly, Already she could hear Serge’s 
h ; footsteps on the stairs, rushing 
he ‘ ‘he terror-stricken, unable to under- 
q stand, soon to find his mother 
ro D . pointed at by that shaking hand. 
wer And still Xenia kept repeating, 
"ie as if in a hornble dream, 

est ‘‘Murderess! Serge, help!” 
= ‘*Nenia!” came inanagonised 
oe tone from Serge, as, pushing 
past his mother, he made a rush 
4 forward and placed his protect- 
Ped : ing arms round the trembling 
e ie form of his young wife. But 
Ac oe} : her face had assumed a still 
her 4 more pallid hue, her eyes, now no 
But sa | longer dilated with terror, but 
a & softened with a sudden pity, 
old? A 4 were fixed towards Countess 
are é é Olga, while the hand no longer 
i er) : pointed with scorn, but trembled 
plish as if it wished to help. 
| ; When Serge at last took his 
4 wot eyes off his young wife’s face to 
Aesk. look at his mother, he was just 
» got in time to catch her in his arms 
stairs . as she tottered and fell. Terri- 
‘oh ” ee fied beyond expression, unable 
iB "4 “SHE HAD HEARD A VOICE SAY ‘TRAITRESS! spy !’” to understand the scene he had 
hye ft just witnessed, Serge could only 
nples “Fiend! murderess! I remember tenderly place his mother on the couch 
woise now ! ‘Serge! help! help! I die! She and stare helplessly from her to his wife, 
all will kill me! Serge, help!” hardly daring to ask for an explanation. 
ang For the door had gently opened, and Xenia’s piteous cries for his help, mingling 
ie Countess Olga, driven by some unde- with her agonised shrieks of denunciation 
seen finable dread, and with ears rendered of ‘‘murderess” hurled at his mother, 
srone doubly sharp by overwhelming anxiety, rang in his ear, while he gazed at the 
round had, in her sleeplessness, thought that aw ful ending to this unknown tragedy, 


some soft sounds emerged from her which the Dowager had written with her 
son's study. Hastily throwing a wrap own hands. 
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. | For Countess Olga, unable to face the 

retributive justice of man, had taken up 
the large dagger-like knife that lay on 
the table close to her hand, and gone to 
seek mercy at a higher throne. 

It was not until many days after, that 
Xenia was able to give her husband 
some explanation of that terrible mid- 
night scene, of his mother’s crime and 
her self-inflicted punishment. But with 


the gentleness born of long suffering she 
said all that she could to arouse pity for 
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the patriot and fanatic in that grief. 
stricken son’s heart. When Serge 
Platow now thinks of his mother, sorrow 
for all the remorse she must have 
endured mingles with the bitterness of 
his remembrance of her terrible crime; 
but he never visits her grave in the 
sumptuous family vault at St. Peters- 
burg. He and his wife live in Paris, 
and endeavour to forget all they have 
suffered in the magnificent Platow 
Palace. 





PORTRAIT OF SIR JOSHUA (original in Messrs. Puttich’s offices) 


From “ The House” 


No. 47, Lewester Square 


WRITTEN BY A. HENRIQUES VALENTINE. ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


REPRODUCED BY KIND PERMISSION OF “ 7HE HOUSE” 


HE historical landmarks of 

t Bohemian London of the 

4, eighteenth century are ra- 
ban 4 pidly disappearing. One by 
~~ one, old houses associated 
‘) with the most illustrious names 
' im English arts and letters are 
pulled down, and modern ware- 
houses and offices, erected on the spot 
which should be sacred to memory dear, 
rear their business heads instead. 
Londoners are dreadfully unsympathetic 
in the preservation of historic buildings 
—they entertain no sentiment for bricks 
and mortar; but to our American 


cousins the rapid disappearance of old 
and artistic London is a matter of deep 
regret. An educated American prides 
himself on the fact that the first place 
he visits in England is Stratford-on- 
Avon, then the Tower of London, then 
St. Paul’s and the Abbey, and finally 
the old Bchemian haunts round Fleet 
Street, Covent Garden, and Leicester 
Square. Your average matter-of-fact 
Englishman does not connect Leicester 
Square with any romantic or artistic 
associations of a bygone age, except 
indeed, as a contemporary writer recent y 
said, when romance dances in pin 
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tights under the limelights, im one ot 
those magnificent spectacular shows 
for which the Alhambra Theatre 
still stands unrivalled. At one period 
nearly every house in Leicester Square, 
or Leicester Fields, as they were 
called, was celebrated as being the 
residence of some great Englishman ; 
but the houses gradually fell under the 
builder’s hammer, till only two or three 
remain, viz., No.’ 30, Sir William 
Hogarth’s house, now Archbishop 
Tenison’s Schools, and No. 47, the 
residence of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
at present occupied by the eminent 
auctioneers, Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. 

No building in this Bohemian quarter 
has a more interesting history than No. 
47, but the fiat has gone forth that the 
house in which the great Sir Joshua 
lived for 32 years (from 1760 to 1792), 
and where he painted most of his finest 
ictures, is to be pulled down almost 
immediately, and a modern edifice to be 
erected on the spot. As No. 47 stands 
now, there is very little difference in its 
outward appearance than in the last 
century, when Sir Joshua gathered round 
him Garrick, Dr. Johnson, Burke, 


Boswell, Gibbon, Sterne, Burney, and 


a host of other great names to those 
historic dinner parties in Leicester 
Fields, and where he had receptions for 
those ladies of fashion and quality whom 
he entertained, or the famous beauties 
whom he painted, and for whose hoo 

tticoats, and silks and satins and fur- 

lows, he erected the beautiful wide 
staircase, with the graceful outward 
curves of the banisters, which can still 
be seen, and which now leads from the 
hall to the great auction-room above. 
This staircase was justly considered one 
of the finest in London, and it is to be 
hoped that this beautiful relic will at 
least be preserved as a memento of the 
glorious dead. 

Sir Joshua seems to have been put to 
considerable expense when he first 
moved into his house in Leicester 
Fields. He had previously been living 
in a less imposing residence quite near 
the spot, but finding himself suffi- 
ciently established to move in a higher 
sphere, Mr. Reynolds (as he was then) 
quitted his residence in Newport Street 
and removed to Leicester Fields. 
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Reynolds confessed that ‘this specu- 
lation” cost him all the property he 
had then realised. He gave £1,650 for 
a lease of the house for 47 years, and 
laid out £1,500 in addition in the erec- 
tion of a gallery and painting room. 
The square was at that time described 
as ‘fa very handsome, open square, 
railed round and gravelled within. The 
buildings are very,good and well in- 
habited, and frequented by the gentry.” 
To meet this extra outlay and to mark 
his rise in the social sphere, Sir Joshua 
increased his charges bor portrait paint- 
ing when he took up his residence in 
his new house, and his fees for the three 
orders of portraits—viz., ‘‘head, kit- 
cat, and whole length ”—were increased 
to 25, 50 and 100 guineas respectively. 
Notwithstanding this extra charge, all 
the beauty and talent in the land flocked 
to his painting room at No. 47, “‘con- 
scious of being handed down to pos- 
terity with all the advantages which 
pictorial science could achieve.” 

His painting room was quite a modest 
compartment in its way, and not quite 
an ideal place to receive all the cele- 
brated beauties and high-born dames 
who flounced their hoop petticoats about 
and rustled their silk gowns from nine 
in the morning till the ‘‘ wee sma’” hours 
of the following day. The room can 
still be seen. It is of octagonal form, 
about 20 feet by 16, with a small window 
to admit the light, and the famous chair 
for his sitters was raised 18 inches 
from the ground and turned round on 
castors.* His mode of living, we are 
told, was in other respects suitably ele- 
gant. To celebrate the opening of his 
ae om | gallery, ‘‘ Mr. Reynolds gave a 

all and refreshments to a numerous and 
elegant company,” which ball was the 
forerunner of those dinners which were 
in themselves enough to make 47, 
Leicester Square famous for all time. 

© After Sir Joshua’s death No. 47 was 
taken by Lord Inchiquin, who presented the 
painter's chair to Barry, the R.A. It was after- 
wards sold by auction and secured by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. I[t then passed into the 
hands of Sir M. A. Shee, and at his sale, in 
1851, it was bought by Sir Charles Eastlake, 
P.R.A., for £5. 15s. 6d. I do not know what 
became of it afterwards, but it may be in the 
possession of the Royal Academy, which has a 
small collection of Sir Joshua’s relics. 
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The square was now noted for the 
number of carriages that drove up to 
the great painter’s doors at all times of 
the day, and we might add night as 
well, but none attracted so much atten- 
tion as Sir Joshua’s own equipage. 
This was an imposing specimen of the 
coachmaker’s art. Chevalier’s donkey 
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eminent coach-painter of the day. His 
coachmen wore silver-faced liveries, and 
the arrival or departure of this mag- 
nificent carriage always drew an ad- 
miring crowd of aristocratic urchins 
from the immediate neighbourhood, 
while on other occasions the head coach- 
man found a profitable ‘‘perq.” in 





THE FAMOUS STAIRCASE 


barrow, ‘* which knocked ’em in the Old 
Kent Road,” never created so many 
feelings of wonder and admiration as 
did Sir Joshua’s splendid turn-out, with 
the wheels partly carved and gilt, and 
the panels representing the four seasons 


of the year, beautifully painted by 
Charles “Catton, R.A., and the most 


“ The House” 


From 


charging a fee to the curious, who longed 
for a more critical view of it than could 
be obtained in Leicester Fields. 

The artist’s sister, Miss Reynolds, 
did the honours of No. 47. She was a 
very homely and modest lady, and she 
complained that the carriage was too 
showy and looked like an ‘advertising 
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medium.” ‘‘ What!” he once ‘said in 
ee, **would you have it like 
an apothecary’s carriage ?” 

At f first sight it oes seem that a 
= and homely little old lady like Miss 

cis Reynolds would have been the 
most inappropriate hostess to do the 
honours of a house like No. 47, which 
attracted all the beauties of the Court 
and the stage, the wits, actors, paint- 
ers, playwnghts, novelists, and the 
leaders of rank and fashion; but she 
seems to have got through her task, 
and to have made herself a great 
favourite with all, especially with Dr. 
Johnson, who would sooner take a cup 
of tea with “‘ Renny,“ as he affectionately 
called her, than stronger drinks at the 
**Old Cheshire Cheese.” 

He once wrote an impromptu verse 
at the tea-table Miss Reynolds presided 
at, which ran as follows :— 

Oh ! hear it then, my Renny dear, 

Nor hear it with a frown, 

You cannot make the tea so fast 

As I can gulp it down. 


The worthy doctor appears 
to have been a little asanen 
with his good-natured hostess, _/ 
and whenever he could get 
the opportunity he would 
make for Leicester Fields, to 
have tea and a chat with - 
Renny. The affection seems // 
to have been reciprocal, for 
at one of these pleasant tea- 
parties Miss Reynolds said, 
**See, Dr. Johnson, what a 
preference give to your 
company, for I had an offer 
of a box to hear Miss Linley 
(the celebrated Mrs. Sheri- 
dan), but I would rather sit 
with you than hear her sing.” 
“And I, madam,” replied 
the king of flatterers, “‘ would 
rather sit wg om than upon 
a throne.” en Miss Rey- 
nolds sent one of her publica- 
tions on she was an —. 
ess a rait painter o: 
no mean ability) to Johnson, 
he acknowled the gift by 

ing that the work con- 
“such depth of pene- 


tration, such nicety of observation, as 
Locke or Pascal might be proud of.” 
He did not seem so pleased with the 
lady’s painting of himself, which he 
described as ‘‘ Johnson’s Grimly Ghost.” 
He objected to lady portrait painters on 
the ground that “staring in men’s faces 
is very indelicate in a female”; but he 
relented afterwards and wrote to Renny 
that he would sit for his picture to her 
as often as she wished, “for whenever | 
sit I shall be always with you.” But in 
spite of these —- avowals, Renny did 
not marry, but died in 1807 in the 8oth 
year of her age, plain Miss Reynolds. 
Almost the first thing that strikes a 
visitor to No. 47, Leicester Square at 
the present day, is a reminiscence of Sir 
Joshua’s famous dinner eager Hang- 
ing up in the public office of Messrs. 
Puttick and Simpson, is a fine old en- 
graving of some of the celebrated guests 
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who used to gather round Sir Joshua's 
hospitable board. The dinners were of 
the most Bohemian order imaginable, 
for Sir Joshua would invite a friend 
here and a friend there, to pop in and 
have the pleasure of hearing Johnson 
and Goldsmith and Sterne discoursing 
on matters literary. The consequence 
was that very often as many as twenty 
invited guests would appear on the scene, 
and perhaps the table was laid for eight. 
Then there was a scramble for plates, 
knives, forks, spoons and dinner. It 
was taking pot-luck with a vengeance, 
and it was often noted that if the guests 
were a t deal in excess of the food 
provided, and Dr. Johnson was present, 
as he invariably was, the guests had a 
very poor chance of getting much 
to eat. Then the service was bad, 
and the guests shouted for dinner, 
or were considered smart if they helped 
themselves. Still, with all these draw- 
backs, an invitation to Sir Joshua’s 
dinners was an honour which was ex- 
tended to a very limited few. Genius 
was represented there only, and money 
could not obtain an admission to the 
select circle in those degenerate days. 

RB yo Courtenay, one of the 
political guests, has perhaps given the 
best description of these historical 
dinners: —‘‘ The wine, cookery and dishes 
were but little attended to, nor was the 
fish or venison ever talked of or recom- 
mended. Amidst the animated, convivial 
bustle of his guests Sir — sat com- 
posed, protected partly by his deafness, 
partly by his equanimity; always 
attentive to what was going on within 
range of his trumpet, and leaving every- 
one at liberty to look out for Pte f. 
Peers, temporal and spiritual, statesmen, 
pysiciins, lawyers, actors, men of 
etters, painters, musicians, made up the 
motley society, and played their parts 
without dissonance or discord.” Punc- 
tually at five dinner was served up, for 
Sir Joshua never kept his guests waiting 
for anyone, whatever his rank or conse- 
quence. 

And then those charming réunions 

er dinner, when, later on, the ladies 
would call in afterthe play. What a bril- 
liant crowd of men and women No. 47, 
Leicester Square, received; and here the 
central figure in this illustrious coterie 
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was the genial, large-hearted host, who 
loved to hear anyone round him that 
had a spark of genius in him. But he 
could not stand the cad, or the cox- 
comb, in the old style. 


To coxcombs averse, yet most civilly steering, 

When they judged without skill he was still 
hard of hearing , 

When they talked of their Raffaels, Correggios, 
and stuff. 

He shifted his trumpet and only took snuff. 


So wrote poor Oliver Goldsmith, 
who, in spite of his continuous state 
of impecuniosity, was one of the most 
honoured and frequent guests in 
that home of genius. Sir Joshua was 
often banker to Dr. Goldsmith, who 
would make early calls at the house to 
borrow ten guineas, and when enquiry 
was made how Noll was so pressed 
for money again, it was found that the 
simple and large-hearted doctor had 
been relieving the wants of some poor 
writer or actor, poorer than himself. 

In the fine large room, on the first 
floor, now the principal auction-room, 
Sir Joshua started his ‘Social Club,” 
and round the punch-bowl, with long 
clay pipes, nightly used to sit, Johnson, 
who would talk learnedly or wittily, as 
the fit took him ; Goldsmith, “in a rose- 
coloured coat with lace ruffles,” who had 
a kind word for everyone till he met 
Samuel Johnson; Garrick and Foote, 
talking matters theatrical; Burke, ponder- . 
ing over some splendid piece of oratory 
or the turn of a phrase; Hogarth, from 
the other side of the square, followed 
by other giants of the brush—Lawrence, 
Gainsborough, Nollekens, Barry and 
Romney—who would give their views 
on art, and criticise Sir Joshua’s un- 
finished paintings of the reigning beauties, 
which were open for the inspection of all. 
Lawrence Sterne, who was just budding 
into fame by the success of his ‘‘ Senti- 
mental Journey,” was another of the 
favoured guests; but during one of the 
dinners under the hospitable roof of 
No. 47, a somewhat unfortunate incident 
occurred, which is related by Northcote, 
who was also a constant visitor, in his 
Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds :—“ Mrs. 
C——, a lady of considerable genius, 
dining one day at Reynolds's table, met 
Lawrence Sterne there, who, as is 
generally known, was as licentious in his 
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conversation as in his writings, when 
this lady attacked him with so much 
keen wit and spirit on his immorality, 
that he, being already in an ill state of 
health, is said to have been mortified to 
such a degree that his death was con- 
siderably hastened in consequence of it.” 
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great hall on the first floor, now musty 
with old books, being trodden by dainty 
feet, which the hooped petticoats, of 
which the quaint and spacious staircase 
is sO convincing a reminder, could not 
conceal. Here would foregather the 
beautiful and majestic Mrs. Siddons, 





THE HALL LAMP ON THE FIRST LANDING (fo be preserved) 


No doubt the conversation was at 
times free and easy, but it must be re- 
membered that the period was of the 
free and easy order. And what brilliant 
women and famous beauties there were 
to listen to the conversation and indulge 
in it themselves. One can imagine that 
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fascinating Mrs. Abingdon, pretty Offy 
Gwatkin, Sir Joshua’s niece, who was 


immortalised in Reynolds’ picture of 
Way mes, artistic Angelica Kauff- 
man, poor Perdita Robinson, the pretty 
Keppels and their stately mother, the 
Gunnings, who drew crowds to stare at 
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them whenever they walked the Mall, 
brilliant Anne Pitt, and gentle wed 
Pembroke, witty Ethelreda Townshend, 
and wanton Chudleigh—and then on to 
the more beautiful daughters of beauti- 
ful mothers, as Tom Taylor describes 
them, such triads as the sisters Walde- 
grave and Montgomery, the fascina- 
ting Crewe and Bouverie, and the con- 
uering Devonshire, or those Phrynes 
of their time, Kitty Fisher and Nelly 
O'Brien, Polly Kennedy and Emma 
Harte, and so on and so on till you 
conjure up a galaxy with which the 
gallery of beauties at Hampton Court, 
with all the flattering brush of Kneller, 
pales in comparison. 

No beauty sat more frequently to Sir 
Joshua than Kitty Fisher—‘‘ My dear 
Kitty Fisher,” as he terms her in his 
“Diary.” Naughty Kitty Fisher was 
the original of a number of Sir Joshua’s 

ictures painted in his studio at No. 47, 
Pat perhaps the most beautiful is 
“Cleopatra Dissolving the Pearls,” in 
which the transcendental loveliness of 
her face is conspicuous. Some unkind 
satirist wrote under this picture : 

To her famed character how just thy right! 

Thy mind as wanton, and thy form as bright. 
Kitty was as extravagant as she was 
beautiful, for in one period of her career 
she spent £12,000 in nine months, which 
even the most spendthrift ‘‘ butterfly ” 
of the present day would consider 
colossal. 

The Gunnings were among the most 
beautiful of the aristocratic set that visited 
No. 47 constantly. Elizabeth Gunning, 
the elder sister, sat to Sir Joshua on 
several occasions as the Duchess of 
Hamilton and the Duchess of Argyll, 
but she was not considered so handsome 
as her younger sister, Maria Gunning, 
Lady Coventry, who was looked upon, 
in an age famed for the beauty of its 
women, as “‘the true perfection of female 
beauty.” Whenever Maria made her ap- 
pearance at the theatre she was received 
with repeated bursts of applause from 
the pit and gallery—a curious picture of 
the manners of the time; but history 
relates no sadder ending of a reigning 
beauty than of this lovely woman, who, 
at the early age of twenty-eight, as 
Horace Walpole tells us, “lay con- 
Stantly on a couch, with a small 
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looking-glass in her hand, and when 
told how great the change was, she 
took to her bed and would not suffer 
the curtains to be withdrawn.” 

On the 13th of December, 1784, a great 
gtief fell upon the gay and rollicking 
company that used to make the rafters 
of 47, Leicester Square shake with the 
heartiness of their sallies and quips and 
cranks, for on that day Dr. Johnson 
died. With Reynolds and Johnson 
there had been an undying friendship, 
and one of the pleasing traits of the 
great lexicographer’s character was the 
exalted opinion he had of Sir Joshua’s 
kind-hearted disposition. On one occa- 
sion he made use of the expression which 
has since become famous: ‘ Reynolds, 
you hate no person living; but I like a 
good hater.” His last requests to Sir 
a are worth recording. One was, 
or the painter to forgive him {£30 he 
had borrowed ; another, that he would 
carefully read the Scriptures; and 
lastly, that he would abstain from paint- 
ing on Sunday; to all of which Sir 
Joshua willingly assented. 

Very soon after, the company that 
gathered at No. 47, and gave their views 
on the ‘* Raffaelles, Correggios, and 
stuff,” had their untiring tongues 
stopped by the sad affliction, which then 
commenced to overtake their genial 
host. For years he had suffered with 
deafness, but his famous ear-trumpet 
well served its purpose; and in July, 
1789, he first noticed that his ple 
was affected. The affliction came sud- 
denly on the 13th of July, when he 
intended dining with Mrs. Garrick, and 
Sir Joshua has recorded the fact with 
heroic simplicity in his Note Book. 
Cunningham said, ‘‘He laid down his 
pencil, sat a little while in mute con- 
sideration, and never lifted it more.” 
In less than three months he was quite 
blind in one eye. What a sudden change 
had come over the mirthful crowd at 
Leicester Square—Sterne dead, Johnson 
dead, Sir Joshua blind; but nothing 
could damp the ardour of the most 
genial of hosts. His favourite dining- 
out clubs, the Literary and Dilettanti, 
did not see him so frequently now, but 
he still entertained in Leicester Square. 
The laughter was not so loud, nor the 
company so merry, but the most brilliant 
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men and women still met there, and 
cards were more Seay played, a 
pastime Sir Joshua dearly loved. He is 
said never to have painted again except- 
ing in the following year, when at the 
request of two schoolboys he painted 
the royal arms on a flag for the breaking 
up of King’s Academy, Chapel Street, 
Soho. It is difficult to conceive an 
action so characteristic of the man 
as this kindly act of a President 
of the Royal Academy, retiring through 
failing sight from the world of art in 
which he was pre-eminent, but yet 
returning to it for a moment to please 
the hearts of schoolboys in the breaking 
up of their school ! 

Children he loved, and birds as well ; 
and the kind old gentleman was often 
seen in Leicester Fields talking to one 
and feeding the other. He taught a 
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canary to perch on his finger, and he 
made his dumb little pet his companion 
and would talk to it with affectionate 
gravity ; but one morning it flew out oj 
the window, and old inhabitants ot Lei- 
cester Fields used to relate how they re- 
membered poor Sir Joshua, with his green 
shade over his eyes, walking round and 
round the square looking for his canary, 
the very picture of despair. Pathetic 
little incidents like this in the lives of 
great men do a great deal to perpetuate 
their memory with the places in which 
they occurred; and it is pleasing to 
remember that old Leicester Fields 
should have been the place where the 
blind painter searched in vain for his 
feathered pet. Within two years his great 
soul passed away, and he died peacefully 
at the house he so gracefully adorned— 
No. 47, Leicester Square. The room he 
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died in can still be seen, and when you 
enter it, in spite of its prosaic surround- 
ing, you seem inspired with loftier senti- 
ments, and think of the blind and gentle 
painter whose last words were, ‘‘ We 
are all going to heaven, and Gains- 
borough is in the company.” 

It is now occupied by Mr. Henry 
Gray, the historiographer and genealogist. 
Books of a past generation occupy every 
nook and cranny of the room facing the 
square, and at the little window we 
can imagine Sir Joshua to have sat 
in his declining days, to be near to the 
fields he loved so well, or perhaps to 
catch a sound of the sweet notes of his 
truant canary. Above the mantel- 
piece there is a striking picture which 
takes one back to the glorious days of 
No. 47, and brings you face to face with 
three of its most interesting Aabitués. 
It is a beautiful oil painting, and the 
three figures in it are the genial host and 
hostess, Sir Joshua and Miss Reynolds, 
and Dr. Johnson, who are enjoying an 
afternoon’s respite at one of Miss Rey- 
nolds’ famous tea-parties. Dr. Johnson 
is sitting quite close to the hostess, who 
is, of course, doing the honours of the 
table, and Sir Joshua, a little farther off, 
is smiling benignly on both. The picture 


was picked up by chance at a sale, and 
the artist is unknown, but I should not 
be a bit surprised if it is by Miss Rey- 
nolds herself. 

And now within the space of a month 
this grand old house is to go through the 
vandalic process of demolition. Two 
or three relics at least will be pre- 
served, viz., the quaint old lamp on 
the first landing, and the curiously 
inlaid marble mantel-shelves, one now in 
the ground floor office, in which Sir 
Joshua was wont to entertain his friends 
to his celebrated dinners, and the other in 
the great reception-room above, whereall 
the wit, talent, and beauty of the day 
mingled with that delightful unconven- 
tionality, which is enough to cause a 

ng of regret in the hearts of latter-day 

ohemians. At present, there is no fixed 
intention ot preserving the curved flight 
of banisters, which the fancy farthin- 
gales of the majestic Gunnings and 
Waldegraves, and of the less magnificent 
but more saucy Kitty Fisher and Nelly 
O’Brien, so often brushed in their im- 
petuous rush to that grand reception- 
room above. Relics like these speak 
more than all the volumes, and while 
they remain to us the spirits of the great 
departed never vanish. 


THE EXTERIOR OF NO, 47 


From “ Zhe //ouse’ 
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“ The Devils Dyke” 
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SYKE! Dyke! Dyke!” assails 
the ear on every side, on the 
front of Dr. Brighton, asthe 
Jehus of the char-a-bancs 
ply their trade. Of course 

the Dyke has its legends, which consist 
of many weird stories. The charming 
little village of Poynings, with a popu- 
lation of 305, lies nestled in the valley 
below. The Dyke itself consists of a 
remarkable slip in the Downs, about 
30oft. in depth. A fine panoramic view 
of the weald of Sussex can be seen from 
the edge of the downs, and portions of 
central Surrey and Hampshire, and even 
the Isle of Wight. On the brow of the 
hill beyond traces may still be found of 
the ruins of a Roman encampment. 
Where the hotel now stands there was 
formerly a little country public-house, 
but, thanks to the energy of Mr. Hub- 
bard, visitors can be regaled in luxurious 
style. In our worthy host we have a 
man of no small parts, Mr. Hubbard 
beitig noted as one of the finest of Cana- 
da’s crack big game shots, and also as 
being a skilful deviser of colonial and 
other exhibitions. He has had the 
honour of being introduced to nearly all 
the members of the Royal Family, and 
has converted the Dyke into a popular 
place of amusement in the summer. A 
fine aerial railway provides good sport ; 
and the latest addition is the steep-grade 
railway, which almost turns one dizzy 
to look at, but is perfectly safe, I was 
assured by Mr. Fred Courtney, a gentle- 
man whose firm are constructing it. 
The views are simply delightful on a 
clear day. Good colf links are in full 
swing all round the Dyke, and horse- 
riders, pedestrians, drivers, and cyclists 
seem to find equal enjoyment. Up to 
the present the new microbe, viz., the 
motor, has not profaned the grounds. 
But, of course, one must not overlook the 
famous gypsy caravan. 


**The Devil's Dyke |” what more ap- 
propriate place could be found to have 
one’s fortune told? The very name 
suggests eerie curiosity of the unknown 
which mortals fain would have revealed, 
and even I could not refrain from trying 
to draw semething on account from 
the bank of the future ; so accordingly 
I soon found myself in Gypsy Boswell’s 
caravan, where we were the sole occu- 
pants, with the exception of a very sage 
bird and a little dog, who revelled in 
the apt name of Bogie. Over what was 
revealed to me we will draw a veil, 
but the result.of a few moments’ chat 
with this famous prophetess may be not 
quite devoid of interest to the believers 
in occult art. Gypsy Elvina Boswell 
was born in Epping Forest, and she is 
descended from the true Bohemian race. 
She first commenced to tell fortunes 
when she was sixteen, and I should feel 
inclined to think that at that age the 
young bloods of the country would only 
have been too glad to cross her hand 
with a coin of the realm for the privi- 
lege of an interview, as Gypsy Elvina 
still retains the features of a decidedly 
handsome woman of the true gypsy type. 
Her mother had the honour of telling 
the Duchess of Kent her fortune. Re- 
garding the powers of her mother, she 
claims for her that she was the cleverest 
woman in England. Vauxhall Gardens 
and Cranmore Gardens were haunts of 
her people when they were in full swing. 
For well-considered reasons the names 
of many notorieties have to be suppressed, 
but as a sample of a few events which 
she predicted we will take the case of 
the jockey Brown (it should be men- 
tioned Gypsy Elvina is a great favourite 
with the racing fraternity) in her own 
language. ‘‘ Poor Brown came to me 
three days before he met with his death, 
and I told him not to ride any more. 
Three days after he was killed on the 
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Brighton Racecourse.” Fred Archer 
also had a prediction from her, which 
proved only too true. 

Another striking proof of her powers 
was displayed in the case of Constable 
Cook, who murdered his sweetheart, 
and was hanged. She told him that he 
would meet with a terrible end, which 
was verified a short time after by the 
aforementioned tragedy. The late 
actor, Mr. G. V. Brooke, was warned 
by her not to travel two or three days 
before he sailed in the ill-fated ship 
which became his coffin. ‘‘ Gentlemen 
are just as curious as the ladies,” so 
says Gypsy Elvina, and she ought to 
know. 

Gentlemen of the Hebrew persuasion 
and Americans seem very anxious to 
know what is before them. A wealthy 
Hebrew called with his wife the other 
day, and consulted her on a_ very 
anxious transaction. He was told that 
his wife would sign her name to a 
document, in the course of a few days, 
which would make their fortune. In a 
week from that date the gentleman 
returned to the Dyke, made her a hand- 
some present, and stood a lot of wine 
to celebrate the success of the pro- 
phecy. 

‘““My Americans are very good to me, 
giving me many presents of value, and 
presenting me with an American flag,” 
remarked Elvina. ‘‘I once had a 
clergyman in here, just where you are 
sitting, who fainted away when I 
told him one of the principal tra- 


gedies of his life, so true was what I 
said.” 

Another good case was that of a 
gentleman’s cook who had been in Dr. 
Penfold’s family for fourteen years. I 
predicted ‘that she would marry a 
man who would get his living by driving 
a vehicle of some description in three 
months.” She was married to a driver 
to the very day. ‘‘ There, now!” ex- 
claimed our gypsy friend. To con- 
clude: an Irishman, a large merchant, 
came to her, and was told he would 
gain great wealth. The next time he 
returned he had acquired £,30/000. 
‘*He almost made me eat gold,” said 
Elvina. 

“I think I have more presents of 
jewellery from ladies and gentlemen 
than any gypsy living,” continued 
Elvina. ‘* Neither my mother, grand- 
mother, or my own family ever lived in 
a house—only in tents and caravans. I 
often get wires to go up to London, and 
other places, to see very rich people. I 
have piles upon piles of letters from 
ladies of title. I forgot to tell you I 
told the Emperor Napoleon's fortune 
with success, and also that it was much 
against my will to tell poor Brown not 
to ride; but I saw it stamped. Ah, yes! 
many good and bad things I have seen 
in the future in this dear old caravan. 
Well, good sir, good-day!” And thus 
terminated my first interview with a 
real live gypsy in a real gypsy caravan, 
with cheertal fire and bright copper 
pots and pans. 
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: 3 HE greatest excitement pre- 
vailed in Marston Manor 
the day of the great cricket 
match. 

It had taken Florry and 

Mabel Redfern a whole 

month to arrange, and that month had 

been the scene of enough critical mo- 

ments and delicate passages to have 
— grey hairs to some heads. 

When the eleven ladies were finally 
selected, the Misses Bidwell were highly 
indignant because their names were 
omitted, although they knew they could 
never, by any chance, play a game like 
cricket. Scene No. 1. 

When Florry Redfern was elected 
captain, Miss Benson said it was absurd, 
as she was one of the youngest playing. 
Scene No. 2. 
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Miss Hedley objected to standing at 
square leg, and Miss Watts, at point, 
asked why she should take the most 
dangerous spot. No one could succeed 
in conveying to Miss Brown that she 
was no good at all at bowling, and 
what happened when the colours were 
selected, baffles the pen of man to 
describe. 

Still, in spite of these slight obstacles, 
which each in turn seemed likely to end 
the whole project, Florry Redfern’s 
eleven held together and the eventful 
day arrived. 

tt was to be a bicycle cricket match, 


and the two girls congratulated them- 
selves on having hit upon a very good 


idea. This does not mean that the 
game was to be played on bicycles, o 
no doubt the match would have been 
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even more disastrously exciting than it 
was, but that every lever was to come 
to Marston Manor on a machine, and 
then the whole twenty-two, with their 
umpires and scorers, were to cycle two 
miles to Siston Park, where the match 
would be played. A pic-nic was to be 
thrown in during the interval. Alto- 
gether, Florry and Mabel had had a 
tremendous undertaking on their hands, 
but they proved quite equal to the occa- 
sion, and were in excellent spirits when 
the teams began to assemble in front of 
the Manor. 

Each lady wore a scarlet hatband 
and a scarlet tie, white shirts and dark 
skirts. 

The two captains, Florry Redfern 
and Horace Logan, led the way. They 
had only met once before, Horace being 
a new arrival in the neighbourhood ; 
but as he was a_ well-known county 
cricketer, and had once hit up a century 
in first-class cricket, he was chosen 
captain of the gentlemen. Mabel Red- 
fern brought up the rear with his brother 
ae and the party skimmed gaily 
along. 

But, alas! they no sooner reached the 
ground, than more disputed points arose, 
this time concerning the conditions 
under which the men played. 

It was finally arranged they should 
discard the broomstick idea, and play 
with bats left-handed, also field and 
bowl left-handed. 

The gentlemen won the toss, and put 
the ladies in. The two best players 
batted first, although one was captain, 
and when Nell Harcourt was caught, 
Florry Redfern had twelve runs to her 
score and was getting nicely set. 

With the total at forty, the five best 
were dismissed and the fun began. 

Miss Brown hit a ball hard and ran. 
When she reached the other side, she 
found her partner, Miss Plater, had for- 
gotten about running and was watching 
the fielding. Consequently, Miss Brown 
got stumped, because she deliberately 
turned and walked back ; but when the 
umpire attempted to explain, she told 

im he was talking absurdly, and as it 
wasn’t her fault she shouldn’t go out. 

Two minutes later the other umpire 
bravely gave her out ‘‘leg-before,” but 
she again argued the point, affirming 
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that it was impossible to apply the rule 
to ladies, as their skirts hid the wicket. 

The umpire appealed to the bowler, 
and he ienthiegie replied that it was all 
right. He hadn't seen the wicket at all 
yet, he said, but he knew where it was 
and bowled accordingly. 

The first straight ball Miss Wilkins 
received appeared to be coming towards 
her head, so she promptly bolted. It 
took her middle stump, and then she 
protested indignantly that it had been 
unfairly swift. The bowler was rather 
annoyed, for his left-hand straight balls 
had been few and far between, and he 
didn’t like wasting them, 90 he told her 
she ought to have remained at the 
wicket and hit it. Miss Wilkins retorted 
with a withering glance, and asked if he 
thought she was going to stand still and 
risk getting a black eye or all her teeth 
knocked out. 

When Miss Hedley was run out, she 
objected on the score that she had not 
hit the ball. 

She said she had run as fast as she 
could, and it wasn’t likely she was going 
out for a ball Miss Plater had hit. 

At last, however, the whole side was 
disposed of and a short interval followed, 
during which Florry and Mabel bravely 
endeavoured to restore all friendly feel- 
ings, and by the time the men went in 
to bat they had succeeded fairly well. 

Meanwhile, the two rival captains set 
an excellent example of goodwill towards 
each other, whilst the second Miss Red- 
fern and the captain’s brother Fred 
looked for a lost ball together for nearly 
a quarter of an hour without a grumble. 

For ten minutes after the men had 
started their innings all went well, then 
the fielders objected to the crossing 
over, on the score of the heat, and Miss 
Hedley fetched her parasol. 

Miss Brown, who was _ short-slip, 
missed an easy run out, by throwing 
the ball backwards over her head acci- 
dentally. She repeated the mishap two 
or three times, and was asked to be 
“ oon Pag a which hurt her feelings. 

Most of the girls fielded by either 
kneeling, sitting, or falling down in front 
of the ball. Then they got up and 
looked round for it, afterwards throwing 
it high in the air, and, in the end, giving 
the men ample time for extra runs. 
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In vain the poor captain expostulated 
and altered ey field. Miss Wilkins 
wanted to stand where Miss Hedley was, 
and Miss Hedley objected. Miss Brown 
wanted to bowl, and Miss Benson wanted 
to take the wicket-keeper’s place, al- 
though the latter was doing remarkably 
well. Only about four out of the eleven 
understood the laws of the game con- 
cerning the umpires or captain, and 
most of the former’s judgments were 
disputed instantly. 

Still the men did not score very heavily, 
except by wides and overthrows, and 
Florry Redfern made a last strenuous 
effort to rally her team. The score 
stood at thirty-five and the last man 
was in. 

“If we get one of these out,” she 
called, ‘‘we win the first innings. Throw 
the ball in carefully, and don’t let a 
single run be made, that can be helped.” 

Then she bowled a careful lob, which 
would have fallen straight on to the 
wicket had the batsman missed it. He 
did not miss it, however, but caught it 
nicely and sent it a good distance. 
Florry called frantically to the fielders, 
but, alas! the ball had fallen within three 
yards of a cow that was harmlessly 
grazing near, and not a fielder stirred. 

**It’s your ball,” shouted Miss Hedley 
to Miss Benson.” 

**No, it isn’t, it’s yours,” was the in- 
dignant answer, and an awkward pause 
followed. 

‘Then Miss Bradley, seeing the poor 
captain’s distress, made a gallant start. 
But when she got near, the cow looked 
at her—so she came back. 

Finally the captain went herself, and 
saved the sixth run by a lucky throw, 
which knocked the bails off and ended 
the innings, thus leaving the score at 
forty all. 

‘You threw it in splendidly,“ said 
Horace Logan admiringly, as she walked 
slowly back to the wicket. 

‘* They call themselves ‘people,’ ” she 

remarked with unutterable scorn, and 
turned her back on him, too annoyed to 
speak. 
“‘It wasn’t my ball, was it, Mr. 
Clarke?” asked Miss Hedley. Mr. Clarke 
had been paying the lady rather marked 
attentions lately, and found himself in a 
predicament. 
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“‘Oh no, certainly not,” said he, taking 
the safe side at the expense of his con- 
science. 

“If it had been my ball, of course I 
should have gone,” said Miss Benson; 
“but I don’t see why I should field for 
Miss Hedley because she happens to be 
afraid of cows.” 

‘You might have tried to save the 
game,” said hersmall sister” ; ‘‘but you 
know you're terrified of cows yourself.” 

**I’m nothing of the kind.” 

**Oh yes, you are. You went all the 
way round by the road from church on 
Sunday because there happened to be a 
cow somewhere near the stile.” 

And meanwhile the sun beat fiercely 
down, cruelly indifferent to the urgent 
need for cooling influences. 

‘“‘Cricket’s too hot for girls, you 
know,” remarked Fred Logan to Mabel 
Redfern. They were looking for 
another lost ball, and Pacey and Miss 
Bradley were looking for it too, in 
another part of the field. ‘‘ Girls are 
always a bit cross when they’re hot, 
aren't they ?” 

‘No more than men,” retorted Mabel. 
‘Oh, look ! there it is in the stream.” 

They both ducked towards the brown 
object simultaneously, and their heads 
came in contact, about which Fred was 

uite unnecessarily apologetic and con- 
siderate ; and it wasn’t the ball after 
all. 

But the ladies’ captain sat on the 
stream bank and would not be com- 
forted. 

They had had tea and were resting 
awhile to consider the second innings, 
which no one seemed in a hurry to 


begin. 

“I call it a dismal failure,” she said 
ruefully, digging into the ground with 
her foot. 

“Oh no, nothing of the kind,” as- 
serted Horace Logan, who happened to 
be near. ‘I’ve enjoyed it immensely. 
It’s been no end of a joke.” 

“But it wasn’t meant for a joke,” 
persisted Florry. “I’ve actually been at 
the trouble of practising them, and this 
is what I get for my pains.” 

“Oh, come! you are too hard on 
them. I’m sure they did their best, 
and anyhow, you're not beaten. It was 
probably the cow’s fault you didn’t win. 
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“Well, I certainly did forget to 
bargain for cows,” and she smiled a 
little. She was beginning to discover 
that, however bad things are, they might 
have been worse—if you didn’t happen 
to have a pleasant rival captain. 

Still, that didn’t alter the fact that 
many of the fair players were still in an 
inflammatory condition, and might go off 
at any moment, so she made her way 
reluctantly towards the group. Her 
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sister came forward to meet her and 
told her they had decided to play mixed 
sides for the rest of the evening, as the 
girls had mostly had enough of it. The 
suggestion appeared to have been carried 
unanimously, so was at once put into 
effect. 

For a short time everything was very 
flourishing, and then a certain magnetic 
influence became apparent. Wherever 
a lady fielded, a gentleman appeared 
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unconsciously drawn towards the spot, 
and it was found the circumstance did 
not expedite the return of the ball. 

A general slackness was the more 
immediate result, and all the energy 
——y clung to the two captains. 

“lorry Redfern stuck to it because 
she professed to be a lover of cricket, 
and Horace Logan because — well, 
because Florry did. 

At last the latter drove a ball splen- 
didly over a high hedge, from one of 
Horace’s deliveries, and Mabel Redfern 
went to field it. Fred Logan followed 
to help, but as neither of them saw 
it drop they did not make much pro- 
gress. 

Meanwhile, the other fielders took a 
rest, and a quarter-of-an-hour elapsed. 
At the end of that time the field pre- 
sented a spectacle hitherto unknown in 
the annals of cricket matches. 

Only two players were standing, and 
these were a fair batsman and stalwart 
bowler. The rest were scattered about 
the ground in various postures, but 
always in pairs, and looked as if they 
were sitting out at a dance. 

*““What can Mabel be doing?” re- 
marked the fair batsman frowning ; ‘‘ the 
ball only fell just over the hedge.” 

“*Shall we go and see?” asked her 
companion ; and they moved towards a 
gate. 

““Where on earth are they?” she 
asked, leaning over. 

‘In that tree,” replied the bowler ; 
**they must have thought it got caught 
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in the branches,” and his eyes twinkled 
merrily. 

Florry said nothing, but turned her 
head away, for she was in earnest, if the 
the other twenty-one were not. 

**We shall have to look for it our- 
selves,” he continued, and opened the 


te. 

It lay almost at their feet, and Horace, 
picking it up, slipped it into his blazer 

ket. 

“It might have got among those trees 
over there,” he said smiling; ‘‘we had 
better go and see.” 

Florry turned and gave a last look at 
the players. Not many were visible, 


and the few who were looked as if 
cricket were the last thing in their 

thoughts. 
**Perhaps we had,” she said slowly, 
and followed him. 
* * 


* * 


That was the first and last time 
Florry Redfern captained a_ ladies’ 
eleven. 

“It was a hopeless failure,” she told 
a friend when describing it a year later. 
**How could it be anything else with 
fielders who were afraid of cows?” 

** Was there no tall scoring at all?” 
he asked. 

The rival captain happened to be 
present, and here he intercepted, saying, 
‘Failure! nothing of the kind, it was 
an immense success. As for tall scoring, 
well, Fred and I scored two of the best 
little wives in the world, and I don't 
know what more a man need want.” 





Florse-racing in 1898 
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UDGING by results, racing is in 
y; no way on the decline. True 
we may not have unearthed 
another Ormonde or St. 
Simon, indeed theclassic races 
produced a pretty kettle of fish, whilst 
the three-year-olds of next season bid 
fair to shape in no better fashion than 
their elder brethren. But despite this, 
the past few months can claim their 
full share of incident and interest, and, 
during the latter half of the season in 
particular, there has been plenty of 
excitement within and without the 
immediate region of the racehorse. 
Perhaps it was that the Derby had left 
backers weakly disposed, ne that as a 
consequence they were peculiarly sus- 
ceptible to any infectious complaints 
which might chance to be abroad. Be 
that as it may, no sooner had racegoers 
shaken off the ill-effects of that virulent 
epidemic of racecourse ruffianism, which 
raged so furiously throughout the silly 
season, than they ‘were down with an 
equally sharp attack of Sloan fever. 

To make a beginning; as of old the 
curtain was rung up at Lincoln, where 
in the light of after events it is curious 
to note that Madden rode the winner of 
the first race of the meeting, M. Cannon 
the winner of the second, and T. Loates 
the winner of the third, these jockeys 
filling the three foremost berths amongst 
our winning jockeys at the season's 
close. Racing seems to be largely made 
up of coincidences, if one could only 
look far enough ahead to profit by them. 
Coming to the Lincolnshire Handicap, 
two records were associated with the 
race. Ravensdale, on the strength of a 
wonderful trial with Kilkock, started at 
the ridiculously short odds of 11 to 8, 
whilst Prince Barcaldine’s success en- 


abled Robinson to accomplish the unique 
feat of training the winner of this im- 
portant handicap for the third year in 
succession, the victories of Clorane and 
Winkfield’s Pride having preceded that 
of Prince Barcaldine. Apparently 
Ravensdale frightened away great part 
of the opposition, as we have to go back 
to Royal Rake’s year, in 1870, to find 
fewer runners contesting the race. 

I do not know whether an apology be 
needed for the introduction of the Grand 
National into this review, but the Blue 
Riband of the steeplechase world stands 
out so pre-eminently by itself that its 
very importance and popularity must 
stand bail for its appearance here. The 
Timon mystery and the scratching of 
Manifesto made the chase an expensive 
luxury for the many. 
8yMonths since, the seven days’ wonder 
caused by the withdrawal of Timon 
passed into the realms of ancient history. 
At the time, I remember, the National 
Hunt Committee instituted an enquiry 
into the mysterious whereabouts of the 
horse, and the explanation forthcoming 
must have satisfied them. However, 
‘tis a horse of quite another colour 
whether the public, who had entrusted 
their money on Timon, had not a moral 
right to some sort of enlightenment over 
the affair. The issue is not one I shall 
embark in, although there is some fear 
as to the silence of the Committee having 
forged a tool to the hand of detractors 
of the Turf and its ways. Neither was 
the solemn secrecy observed altogether 
to the fancy of its followers, who only 
recalled that as late as the eve of the 
eventful day it was positively asserted 
that Timon would start, whereas it sub- 
sequently transpired that the horse had 
never even left his training quarters. 
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To escape further allusion to this un- 
satisfactory subject, I may remind the 
reader that the winner turned up in 
Drogheda, who, at one time was sup- 
posed to be suffering from diabetes. At 
any rate, the Irishman’s party found 
themselves unable to hedge off the long 
odds they had snappd up over their 
candidate, and so won their money pre- 
sumably against their better judgment. 
Some men appear to get all the luck. 

The Newmarket Craven Meeting was 
mainly remarkable for the unaccount- 
able defeat of Cyllene in the Column 
Produce Stakes, the Scotia filly winning 
easily from Purser, with the favourite a 


CYLLENE. 


bad third. How explain away this run- 


ning? Icannot! ‘Tis just this spice of 
“glorious uncertainty” which empties 
the pockets of the noble army of punters 
and goes to make the lot of the book- 
maker a happy one. Why the term 
‘glorious uncertainty” should be so 
frequently applied in this relationship 
I have always failed to understand. 
Were the greatest good for the greatest 
number consulted, methinks we could 
do with a little less uncertainty without 
~~ serious derogation of glory. 

he attendance at Epsom last April 
was a record one for the time of 
year. History succeeded in carr ing off 
the Great Metropolitan in easy fashion, 
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rogue Villiers running more prominently 
than usual on a course much in favour 
amongst such brutes. Assuredly one of 
the most successful handicaps of the 
season was furnished by the City and 
Suburban. That good horse Kilkock 
shared favouritism with Knight of the 
Thistle, but so open was the race re- 
garded, that at flag-fall actually 8 to 1 
was the general tender on the field. 
Interest centred in the running of New- 
haven II., whose first appearance it was 
on an English race-course, and the Aus- 
tralian, after running a pig in the early 
stages of the race, made up such a 
tremendous lot of ground in the straight 


S. LOATES 


From Photo by W. W. Rovucn & Co 


that he ultimately only succumbed to 
Bay Ronald, a performance which drew 
considerable attention to him. 
Newmarket, on the occasion of the 
First Spring Meeting, might well have 
done duty as a seaside resort. At least, 
the Newmarket touts were to a man 
sadly at sea in their estimate of the 
runners for the Two Thousand Guineas, 
the despised Disraeli gaining the verdict 
from Wantage and the favourite Ninus. 
Of the others, Batt, Jeddah, the winner 
of the Craven Stakes, and Hawfinch, 
were also fancied, but cut up badly. 
But for disquieting rumours, Nun Nicer, 
the heroine of the One Thousand, would 
have started at shorter odds. As it was, 
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she enabled Sam Loates to pull off the 
big double event of the meeting, a feat 
which, coming as it did on the top of an 
exceptionally long sequence of reverses, 
must have been especially welcome to 
himself and his friends. 

Our old favourite, The Rush, was con- 
sidered by many as a real good thing for 
the Chester Cup, a handicap which he 
had appropriated a couple of seasons 
back. He certainly seemed to have the 
race well in hand, when Up Guards 
sprang out from the ruck, and catching 
the top-weight fifty yards from the post, 
won by alength. An objection followed 
on the score, that the sale of Up Guards 
to his then owner had not been registered 
at Weatherby’s. If my memory serves 
me rightly, it came on for hearing on 
the following Saturday at Kempton, the 
Stewards caine against Mr. Dobell, and 
stigmatising the objection as vexatious 
and frivolous. So much for the Cup. 
The Great Cheshire Handicap fell to a 
previous winner in Lady Ernie, thus 
affording an excellent example of the 
old saw, ‘*‘ horses for courses.” 

The natty little Dinna Forget, another 
of Robinson’s good things, carried off 
the “Jubilee,” a race which has now 
been won three years in succession by 
six-years-old—Victor Wild, Clwyd, and 


Dinna Forget—an unprecedented cir- 
cumstance in connection wrth our big 
handicaps. Abundant interest was also 
centred in the Royal Two-Year-Old 
Plate, Eventail gaining a popular victory 
for the Prince of Wales, after an exciting 
set-to with No Trumps. 

Another glimpse at the three-year-olds 
was vouchsafed us in the Newmarket 
Stakes, wherein Cyllene re-established 
himself in the good graces of his ad- 
mirers. Wantage, who, started in most 
request for the Stakes cut up badly, and 
Jeddah showed no improvement on his 
running in the Two Thousand. Thus 
early the three-year-old form was be- 
ans to fall into disrepute, and the 
ailure of Dunlop in the Payne Stakes 
was not calculated to mend matters. 
The winner of the latter race turned up 
in Batt, in the face of which Dunlop ap- 

red an expensive purchase, seeing 
that he had only recently fetched 4,200 
guineas at auction. 

The fast improving King Crow com- 
menced a nice sequence of victories in 
the Northern Handicap Plate at York, 
where he just beat Jaquemart a head. 
A fortnight later and Mr. Vyner’s horse 
had appropriated the Manchester Cup 
from a field of disappointments, horses 
which were always going to distinguish 


JEDDAH TWENTY-FIVE MINUTES AFTER WINNING THE DERBY. 


From Photo by W. W. Rovcu & Co. 
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themselves, but whose performances 
never realised expectations. 

In the Derby came the turn of the 
wise men of Newmarket to take their 
innings. This venture they scored masa ' 
continuing to strongly oppose Disraeli, 
whom they would not recognise at any 
price as premier of the classic races for 
the season of 1898. Always exceptin 
Cyllene, most of us had already forme 
a not over-rosy estimate as to the pre- 
tensions to class of our three-year-olds. 
Some few there were who sang the 
praises of Disraeli or swore allegiance to 
the good-looking Dieudonne, but their 
voices were all too soon to be hushed 
and their ho cruelly dashed to the 
ground. And what is there to be said of 
the great race? Prior to Jeddah’s success, 
Hermit, who started at 66 to 1, held the 
record of long odds landed over the Blue 
Riband of the Turf. How it came 
about that Jeddah started at roo to 1 it 
is difficult to imagine, bearing in mind 
that the all-conquering Madden had the 
mount and that none of the three-year- 
olds in the race had hitherto succeeded 
in winning a couple of races off the reel. 
Dunlop, too, another member of the 
three-figure division, ran into a place, 

and altogether it was a turn up putting 
to the blush the sauciest of disconcerting 
handicaps. Disraeli could make no show 
whatever, Dieudonne failed to stay the 
distance, and the American, Archduke 
II., about whom such wild rumours had 
been given credence, only succeeded in 
finishing ninth. Commoners, every one 
of them, may fairly be said to convey a 
fair impression of the runners that Ma 
day. owever, it is an ill wind which 
blows nobody any luck, and Mr. Larnach, 
the owner of Jeddah, is to be congratu- 
lated on winning the Derby at the first 
time of asking. He purchased Pilgrim- 
age for a mere song. She was thought 
not to be in foal, but some one had 
blundered, and the result was—Jeddah. 
Turning to the ladies’ race, it must be 
admitted that Nun Nicer was unlucky 
to lose, as since her arrival at Epsom 
she had refused to touch eutine. 
Under these circumstances, no one 
closely connected with the stable could 
have been surprised at the tables being 
turned on her by Airs and Graces, Nun 
Nicer failing in the Oaks when the 


inch came. Before bidding farewell to 
psom, mention should be made of the 
Epsom Cup, contested by a small 
though select field. The issue was 
thought to lie between Winkfield’s Pride 
and Newhaven II., but neither supplied 
the winner, Bay Ronald, a candidate in 
the habit of showing his best running 
over this course, doing the trick. Surely 
no excuse could be advanced for the 
Australian’s defeat, as he established a 
ood lead only to lose by a couple of 
engths. How, therefore, the public 
could go on dropping money over so gay 
a deceiver on the occasion of each of 
his subsequent outings is past compre- 
hension. It, forsooth, was a most 
disastrous Epsom; outsider after out- 
sider rolled home with persistent perti- 
nacity, the victory of Eventail coming 
as a welcome and much appreciated 
pick-me-up. 
Never do I remember a more enjoy- 
able Ascot. The racing was first-class, 
and the weather on the Wednesday and 
Thursday left little to be desired. As 
usual, the Royal Hunt Cup afforded a 
delighttul spectacle. Knight of the 
Thistle and Hermiston divided market 
honours, and the former ran forward, 
although just failing in the attempt to 
land his a their place aoe. 
60 gp the winner, is a thoroughly 
onest performer, whose success was 
very popular, as his form was thoroughly 
exposed, In this race it was that poor 
Foston commenced his unlucky career 
as a four-year-old. Second to Jaque- 
mart and second to Minstrel in the 
Wokingham Stakes was his portion of 
the barren honours at the meeting, 
whilst since then he has figured in the 
Richmond Plate at Kempton and the 
Gatwick Mid-Weight Handicap, filling 
the same unenviable position in both 
outings. Herminius’s party won a big 
pile over the Ascot Stakes, and it Is 
rather a remarkable coincidence that 
Herminius and Jaquemart should have 
made their last public appearance prior 
to their Ascot successes in the same 
race. I refer to the Durdans Plate at 
Epsom, won by Winsome Charteris, 
in Jaquemart finished third and 
Herminius fourth. The Rush carried 
off the Gold Vase, but met his master 
in the Gold Cup in the person of the 
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Frenchman, Elf II., whois a good stayer 
blessed with a nice turn of speed. His 


performance furnished yet another in- 
stance of the sound sense of the French 
system of holding frequent long-distance 


races. When shall we learn that five- 
furlong sprints do not breed a race of 
stayers? Among other more or less in- 
teresting results at the ‘‘ Royal “ meeting 
may be included the success of Jeddah 
in the Prince of Wales’s Stakes, Mr. 
Larnach’s colt confirming his Epsom 
running, whilst Nun Nicer asserted her 
supremacy over Airs and Graces in the 
Coronation Stakes, although she had to 
give way at the finish to the lightly- 
weighted Lowood. In the New Stakes 
the Duke of Westminster's Flying Fox 
made an eminently meritorious debiit, 
and was generally voted the best two- 
year-old seen out to date. 

The Northumberland Plate was de- 
cided the following week, King Crow 
scoring an immensely popular victory 
over Herminius, most of the north- 
countrymen having backed the winner 
on the strength of his being owned by 
Mr. Vyner, a staunch supporter of sport 
inthe North, This good sportsman has 


FORGET” 


From Photo by W. W. Roucn & Co 


now won the Plate no fewer than four 
times, his other victories having been 
gained by Glastonbury in 1878, Mycenae 
in 1880, and Stoneclink in 1886, 

The defeat of Velasquez for the big 
Newmarket prize, the Princess of Wales’s 
Stakes, was made the medium of a deal 
of discussion. Some sour-grained critics, 
who are never happy unless engaged in 
pulling a good horse to pieces, declared 
that the defeat discounted the victories 
of Galtee More in last season’s classic 
events. I say all praise to Goletta on 
her meritorious success, but as to Galtee 
More being a dreadfully overrated 
horse, we must go elsewhere for reliable 
evidence. In point of fact, at New- 
market, Velasquez was severely handi- 
capped in condition, as was conclusively 
shown a fortnight later in the Eclipse 
Stakes, when by his ridiculously easy 
victory he effectually turned the tables 
on Goletta and St. Cloud II., and cre- 
dited Lord Rosebery with a matter of 
£9,285. On the next day, the National 
Produce Stakes of £4,671, for two-year- 
olds, was won by the Enthusiast—Noble 
Duchess colt, whose previous outings 
had also resulted in winning brackets, 
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and he may well be regarded as an un- 
commonly useful youngster. 

This same month of July we looked 
our last on the dear old Stockbridge 
meeting. Another old association gone, 
and more’s the pity. Stockbridge! 
Danebury! What a host of pleasant 
recollections they hold for us. By the 
way, a capital paper, entitled ‘‘ Recol- 
lections of Stockbridge,” was subscribed 
to the September number of the Bad- 
minton Magazine by Mr. A. E. T. 
Watson. 

That genuine bit of horseflesh, Dinna 
Forget, added to the laurels he had 
already —— in the “ Jubilee” by an- 
nexing the Liverpool Summer Cup from 
Brayhead, an animal who can as a rule 
be relied upon to make something of a 
show at Aintree. Robinson is fortunate 
in having such a reliable customer as 
the winner in his stable. 

Glorious Goodwood cannot be voted 
an unqualified success this year. Racing 
there fell below the standard we have 
been wont to associate with so exalted 
a meeting. The Stewards’ Cup, with 
its fifteen starters, produced the smallest 
field which has fought out the race 
since 1842; the weather after the first 
day’s racing was simply atrocious; 
whilst the unpleasant propinquity of a 
number of disreputable characters did 
not enhance the creature comforts of 
visitors, In this latter respect some- 
thing should be done by the next merry 
meeting. The clerk of the weather is 


not at the beck and call of racecourse 
authorities, but surely racecourse ruf- 
fianism comes under a different category, 
Passing on to the Stewards’ Cup, in the 
draw for places, Lucknow, who secured 
No. I berth, Altesse No. 2, and Rose. 
merryn No. 3, contested the finish, 
Altesse beating Rosemerryn by a neck. 
Lucknow, I am reminded, spoilt what- 
ever chance he may have possessed by 
his vagaries in the race, which unfortu- 
nately interfered with Eager, very 
possibly robbing Mr. Fairie’s grand horse 
of first honours. However, surmises are 
unprofitable goods to deal in. Alltesse 
won, and so permitted Jewitt’s stable to 
take the race for the second year in 
succession with a daughter of Amphion. 
The Goodwood Stakes did not fill, 
and its stop-gap, the Goodwood Pilate, 
brought together as sorry a lot of 
stayers as one could meet in a day's 
march, Marius II. standing head and 
shoulders above everything else engaged 
in the race. About the most sporting 
event of the week was furnished by the 
meeting between the youngsters, [ven- 
tail, St. Gris, and Musa, in the Prince 
of Wales’s Stakes, a rare battle royal, 
resulting in the order ascribed them. 
From Goodwood to Doncaster is a 
far stride, but a very necessary one toa 
writer whose aim is to escape the tedious- 
ness of the way. There was really 
nothing*going in ‘“‘ betweens,” or to be 
strictly accurate, nothing worthy of note. 
For the Leger, Jeddah was made a 
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From Phote by W. W. Roucu & Co. 
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warm favourite, and what is more to the 
point, until Wildfowler appeared on the 
scene, the favourite looked like coming 
in alone. But Captain Greer’s colt, 
when he did challenge, soon dispelled 
all manner of doubt as to the issue. 
Captain Greer and Darling, the joint 
owners of the horse, did not land a big 
stake by their colt’s success, as the stable 
commission of £500 to win and £300 
for a place was not executed in its 
entirety. Candidly, the result should in 
nowise have surprised any one, and 
doubtless many backers remembered to 
their advantage that Wildfowler was by 
no means wound up for the Two 
Thousand Guineas, and that a touch of 
fever alone prevented his taking part 
inthe Derby. Leastways, win he did, 
and thus it was that for two years 
running Darling trained and Wood 
rode the Leger champions, a coincidence 
carried still further by the fact that 
Wildfowler, like Galtee More, hailed 
from Ireland. 

The Manchester September Meeting 
was mainly notable for the reappear- 
ance of “Tod ” Sloan in this country. 
The American’s phenomenal riding of 
last back-end had endeared him to the 
English racegoer. Many a lame dog 


had he — over the stile, or in other 
o 


language, owers of his mounts had 
been afforded the opportunity of making 
handsome provision for their ‘‘ winter’s 
keep.” But of Sloan and his prowess 
more anon. For the present it may be 
remarked that Georgic won the Prince 
Edward Handicap. 

Were proof wanting that Cyllene 
towers above this season’s three-year- 
old’s, that proof was indisputably 
furnished in the Jockey Club Stakes, 
the piece de résistance of the Newmarket 
First October Meeting. With such 
class candidates as Velasquez and 
Chelandry o posing him, the encounter 
was regarded as affording a fair test of 
Cyllene’s merits or demerits, and the 
facility with which he scored stamped 
the son of Bonavista as a nailing good 
colt. Sloan’s riding at the meeting is 
also deserving of comment. The clever 
little American, during the four days, 
steered no fewer than twelve winners as 
an outcome of the sixteen races in 
which he took part, and five of these 


successes were reeled off consecutively 
on the last day. That his countrymen 
profited by the occasion was pretty 
apparent, inasmuch as they were said 
to have cleared out on the Friday all 
the ready money in the ring, so that 
many of the leading bookmakers were 
perforce obliged to request these 
accommodating punters to bet at starting 
prices, that the bets might be settled by 
cheque. All this sounds very much like 
a fairy tale; but it is none the less true 
that bookmakers found it imperative to 
refuse to allow the “talent” to back 
Sloan’s mounts, insisting that they must 
name the horse. Equally patent is it 
that Sloan’s methods win him races 
which in the ordinary way would be 
lost. He isalways there or thereabouts, 
a very inspiriting mode of campaign 
with his disciples. Doubtless, Sloan 
owes much of his good fortune to the 
way he sits his horse. His weight is 
distributed on the horse’s withers, he 
rides with a very short stirrup, and with 
his hands close to the bit, apart from 
which he sses remarkable ability 
in the sad le. Again, he can generally 
be relied upon to get well away, is a 
first-rate judge of pace, and is satisfied 
to wait in front, whilst other members 
of his profession, content to wait behind, 
often get an uninterrupted view of the 
finish. Accustomed as we are to the 
elegance and finished horsemanship of 
men like _ Watts and Mornington 
Cannon, Sloan’s methods may appear 
ugly, but the proof of the pudding 1s in 
the eating, and striking an average on 
results, had Sloan taken part in as 
many races as has Madden, for instance, 
the American jockey would have 
concluded the season with a record 
of 383 successes. 

Full justice was accorded Ould Oire- 
land in the Duke of York Stakes. All 
the place horses were bred in the 
Emerald Isle, and strangely enough 
they were born of the same sire—to 
wit, Gallinule. Sirenia, who, last season 
had earned the reputation of being the 
best two-year-old in Ireland, scrambled 
home from Sloan and Mount Prospect. 

Heavy wagering was associated with 
the Cesarewitch. Mr. Hammond stood 
to win £40,000 over Herminius, Mrs. 
Langtry planked down the pieces on 
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Merman, and the connections of Asterie 
and Up Guards professed the utmost 
confidence in their candidates. Yet we 
had to look further afield for the first 
favourite and the winner, who were 
found in one and the same horse. To 
Chaleureux fell the spoils—Chaleureux 
who, in the first instance, was purchased 
for £25. The four favourites filled the 
leading positions at the finish, so that 
the confidence they inspired was not ill- 
placed. 

The same story cannot be told of the 
Cambridgeshire, which handicap was 


have been different. Many were jp. 
clined to this opinion, more particularly 
after the runaway victory of Nunsuch 
in the Old Cambridgeshire. 

Liverpool has come to be regarded 
as the happy hunting-ground of the 
Knowsley party, and therefore the suc- 
cess of Alt Mark, Sloan up, appropriately 
completed the order of things. What 
impressed me most at the meeting was 
the victory of Fosco, under gst. rzlb., 
in the Stewards’ Plate, a handicap of 
nearly six furlongs. To score readily 
under such an impost was in itself a 


FLYING FOX 


fought out by a trio of outsiders. 
Winning form had played so strong 
a hand throughout the season that 
Georgic’s claims might have received 
fuller recognition. Certain it is that he 
made short work of the opposition, yet 
only those immediately concerned with 
the stable benefited by the Australian's 
victory. His ro lb. penalty was thought 
by the public to completely put him out 
of court. To Dinna Forget, however, the 
honours of the race may be justly 
awarded, and his consistent running has 
supplied one of the features of the 
season’s handicaps. Unfortunately the 
start was a bad one, or the result might 


From Phote by W. W. Rovucn & Co. 


great performance, and a match over 
five furlongs, at even weights, between 
Fosco and Ugly would arouse no little 
interest. I am not sure that Ugly 
would start favourite. He failed sig- 
nally to present the five-year-old with 
glb. in the match they ran on the Cesare- 
witch day. An even speedier customer 
than either may be found in Eager, and 
his second in the Derb Sn as 
beaten by a neck by Waterhen—'s 
worthy of all praise. The winner was 
in receipt of 39lb., a very formidable 
task to set E , considering that the 
Irish filly could claim a nice balance 
at her banker’s, having won races a! 
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the Curragh and _ Leopardstown. 
Golden Bridge, who finished third in 
the Cup, a week later, accounted for 
the Lancashire Handicap, thus enhanc- 
ing the meritorious and spirited effort 
of Eager, who put up the crusher of 
gst. 6lb. at Derby. 

The final act was played at Man- 
chester, the wiry Chaleureux filling the 
leading réle. The race under notice, 
the Manchester November Handicap, 
produced the most exciting finish of the 
season, the one time selling plater 
obtaining the verdict from Eclipse by 
the shortest of heads. Since passing 
into the hands of Sir James Miller, 
Chaleureux had also taken the Chester- 
field Cup at Goodwood and the Cesare- 
witch, besides running third to Alt Mark 
at Liverpool, so that his owner has good 
reason to shake hands with himself over 
so great a capture. 

With regard to the two-year-olds, 
their prospects are none of the brightest. 
One can only hope for the best, and 
trust that they are not so bad a lot after 
all. Cainan, the American, and Flying 
Fox, the pride of Kingsclere, take the 
palm. Unfortunately, the former is not 
entered for the Derby, although they 
may settle the question of supremacy in 
the Two Thousand and the St. Leger. 
Until they met in the Middle Park Plate, 
Flying Fox was considered to rule the 
roost amongst those of his year. How- 
ever, too much reliance must not be 


placed in the running that day, as the 
meteorological conditions were all in 
favour of Sloan’s mounts, and he had 
the leg-up on Cainan. It is also doubt- 
ful whether John Porter's faith in the 
son of Orme was much shaken by the 


- defeat, especially as in the Dewhurst 


Plate the Middle Park winner failed to 
concede 10 lb. to Frontier, another 
inmate of Porter's stable, who is not 
looked upon by his connections as being 
in the same street with Flying Fox. 
Personally, I should be inclined to pin 
my faith to the English-bred Flying 
Fox, who was considered unlucky to 
lose at Kempton to St. Gris. At least, 
M. Cannon thought he had won all 
right on him, and his subsequent 
success in the Criterion Stakes was re- 
assuring. If any faith is to be placed in 
rumour, then Birkenhead is the likeliest 
representative of the ‘‘dark horses,” 
whilst a whisper from France cautions 
Englishmen to beware of M. de Bre- 
mond’s Holocauste, a grey, who has 
shown himself possessed of excellent 
credentials. Apropos of the French- 
man’s colour, Gustavus, the Derby 
winner of 1821, is the only grey who has 
ever taken the highest honoursof the turf. 

Galopin has wound up the season at 
the head of the list of winning sires, a 
wonderful record when it is borne in 
mind that the old fellow is in his 
twenty-seventh year. Statistics, which 
are at every one’s disposal, may be 
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FINISH OF DERBY, 1898 


From Photo by W. W. Rovucu & Co. 
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allowed to cover the rest of the ground 
so far us the leading sires are concerried. 

In conclusion, no notice of the past 
racing season would be complete were 
not a brief reference made to the ing 
away of George Barrett and Matthew 
Dawson, notable figures in the racing 
world. The latter died on Thursday, 
August 18th, at the ripe old age of 78, 
beloved and respected by all who knew 
him. For over half a century he trained 
horses, and remarkably successful results 
crowned his efforts. His record in classic 
events is worth recapitulating, that some 
idea may be gained of the responsibility 
of his position. ‘Old Mat,” in his life- 
time, turned out six Derby winners and 
five Oaks heroines. Six winners of the 
St. Leger received their preparation at 
his hands, whilst five winners of the 
Two Thousand Guineas and a like 


number in the One Thousand, complete 
the memorable list. George Barrett 
died in the spring of the year at a com- 
paratively early age, being born in the 
year 1863. Poor fellow ! his was a long 
and w illness, extending over many 
months. Barrett’s first success in the 
classic races was achieved in the Two 
Thousand Guineas of 1886, when he 
rode the great and _ incomparable 
Ormonde to victory, a mount which the 
late Fred Archer ‘had rejected in order 
that he might ride Saraband. A few 
years later, and Barrett, on Common, 
swept the board in the Guineas, Derby, 
and Leger, a feat which has only fallen 
to the lot of Frank Butler, Harry Grim- 
shaw, and Charles Wood. Alas! there 
is an end to all things, and only a few 
of us poor mortals are granted a memory 
beyond the grave. 
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Press Lunches 


BY LUCIE HEATON 


press lunches is that nobody 

ever goes to them—at least, 

that is what my editor said 

when I proposed this subject 
tohim. Nobody ever goes to them—at 
least, not the shining lights of the pro- 
fession, so that an entertainment which 
was to have consisted of all the literary 
powers that ‘be, finds itself levelled down 
into a gathering of reporters, occasional 
contributors, and the very rank and file 
of the newspaper world. 

The press lunch is similar to the 
dinner in the parable, and the man who 
had hoped “for the company of all the 
great editors and influential critics 
ends by going out into Fleet Street 
for the reporters to compel them to 
come in. 

Iam not —— to press lunches on 
principle. don’t mean that I have 
any personal affection for the chicken 
and champagne which are supposed to 
have such a soothing influence on the 
captious critic ; I only think that when 
you are put into a situation which 
deprives you of your natural lunch at 
home, it is the duty of the persons on 
whose behalf you have gone forth to see 
that you get it elsewhere. Doing the 
pictures, for example, at a large picture 
gallery, you have to be there betimes, 
and to spend the best part of the day ; 
and it is a distinct saving of time if you 
can get lunch in the gallery, so as not 
to have to go away from the scene of 
a work. I shall not be influenced in 
avour of the pictures because I have had 
a sandwich or a cup of tea, but I shall 
do my work all the better for the 
tefreshment, and shall appreciate the 
kindness of the directors in providin 
or my wants, and saving me the time 


if greatest peculiarity about 


ARMSTRONG 


should have had to spend in going out 
to a restaurant. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, I know, does not 
agree with me. But then, Mr. Shaw 
is a vegetarian, and eats nothing but 
beans ; and I have never seen beans at a 
press lunch yet. I have seen some 
curious viands at these functions, how- 
ever, and some drinks that were even 
‘‘ curiouser,” and I cannot help thinking 
that when champagne is given it is of a 
special kind, nanelacheaet expressly for 
the occasion. So weak, so heady, so 
curious altogether—a little like zoedone, 
but not so good. The most peculiar 
press lunch I ever went to was given at 
the opening of the Victoria Gallery. It 
consisted solely of champagne and 
sponge-cakes. A more direful mixture 
was never yet planned, and the awful 
after-sensations were such as I would not 
willingly incur again. Not a dry biscuit 
for love or money—only these dreadful 
fresh sponge-cakes and the glasses of 

uestionable champagne. It is the 
ashion to speak s ightingly of the 
hospitality of the British Artists, but 
their press lunch strikes me as being a 
owt of what such a thing should oe. 
Nothing elaborate, no horrid cham- 

e, but a simple cold collation, with 
a little good claret and sherry, and tea 
later on—an assistance in enduring the 
fatigues of the day, The secretaries 
there are models of politeness, and they 
are always careful to let the lady-writers 
know of the existence of this lunch, and 
they will take them up and look after 
them if they feel nervous about going 
alone. Many women are shy about 
accepting a meal of this kind, and will go 
dragging round the galleries, when —_ 
are dead-beat, sooner than go in searc 
of the meal which is prepared for them. 
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I have always appreciated the kindness 
of the committee myself, and do_not feel 
inclined to sympathise with the lofty 
critic of a contemporary, who disposed of 
the whole affair in the following words :— 
‘I was unable to be present myself, but I 
hear the press lunch went off with the 
usual éclat.” 

The Institute of Water Colours 
provides slight refreshments on the 
press day. othing more substantial 
than sandwiches, wine, and tea; but it 
is quite sufficient. In old days this 
repast used to be served in the council- 
room, and it needed some courage to 
venture up there, as it is on the floor 
above the picture galleries, and one had a 
dreadful sense of intruding. Still, the 
men found their way there fast enough ; 
and here, as at the British Artists, the 
secretary makes it his business to inform 
the lady critics of the existence of the 
repast. It is not so alarming to go to it 
now that a lower room is selected. 

The ‘‘ powers that be” at the 
Grafton Gallery do everything beauti- 
fully; they provide a luxurious tea 
— for their private viewers, so that 
the show seems like a party, and they 
give a charming lunch on the press day, 
beautifully arranged by Benoist, the 
table decorated with flowers. All the 
lunches I have described are, of course, 
stand-up affairs—what one might call a 

ress passover. 

At the New Gallery one can get lunch 
upstairs by paying for it, and the un- 
wary pressman, inviting a sister journalist 
to take some slight refreshment, finds 
himself landed for 5s. 6d. The Royal 
Academy shuts up its refreshment room, 
and neither gives refreshments to its 
critics nor allows them to purchase 
them on the premises. It would be an 
immense boon to the critics if they were 
able to buy refreshments downstairs ; 
and there seems no reason why this 
should not be allowed. The time is so 
precious on the Academy press days— 
only a day and a-half, and so many 
pictures to do; every one grudges the 
time ag in going out to lunch. The 
late Mr. Sala used to bring a luncheon- 
basket, and picnic in the Architecture 
Room with a favourite friend; but I 
suppose it would not do if this example 
were generally followed, and the Aca- 


demicians might object to finding the 

rooms pone gp with a a te of sandwich 
rs and orange- ike Hampstead 

Heath after a heliday. . 

A recent novel in a contemporary 
dealt with the press lunch from a par- 
ticularly lofty standpoint, describing a 
scene of revelry such as I should think 
never yet took place at a picture gallery, 
with pressmen idling at the buffet and 
chaffing an impossible barmaid. When 
the secretary politely comes up (as he 
would do) to apprise the young lady- 
journalist (the heroine of the tale) of the 
fact that the refreshments are served, she 
replies with disdain that she “has 
lunchec.” If the lady did only drop 
into the gallery after lunch, she cannot 
have done her work as an art critic very 
thoroughly, as she would have had to 
sacrifice all the best part of the day and 
the precious morning light. In any case, 
I don’t see why she should have treated 
a civil invitation with scorn. 

Another well-known institution is the 
Crystal Palace lunch given on Boxing 
Day, on the occasion of the first per- 
formance of the pantomime. The 
directors send out invitations to various 
newspapers and also to well-known 
journalists, a lunch is served in the 
Garden Hall, and the writers then 
proceed to the theatre to see the panto- 
mime. This lunch makes a pleasant 
meeting-place for the press people, and 
everything is nicely managed. Syden- 
ham isa hr cry for the busy critic, and 
the courtesy of the directors in providing 
him with the lunch is a slight mitigation 
of the journey. 

Press lunches are also given by 
various firms who have ial shows, 
and here the weak and heady cham- 
pagne is once more conspicuous. | 

ave a vision of ladies sitting down, 
after a lunch given at the opening 
of a fashionable  furrier’s, nursing 
muffs and looking perfectly idiotic ; also 
of a lunch given at an esthetic estab- 
lishment, where a_ witty lady - critic 
refused a second glass of the terrible 
cham e under the plea that she 
would not be able to say “ Turkish em- 
broidery "—almost as difficult a sentence 
as the “truly rural” of John Leech’s 
days. I have a vivid memory also ofa 
lunch at the opening of a factory dedi- 
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PRESS LUNCHES 


cated to some new process of illumi- 
nation, at which there were many 
vacant places at the board, and about 
three lady -journalists and a hundred 
men. It gave the meal a curious look. 
Not that the lady-journalist minds being 
ina crowd of iine-teusntiiite. There 
isa great freemasonry amongst writers ; 
she is always sure of attention and 
courtesy from her brothers of the press. 
I remember this particular occasion 
well, because I happened to be the only 
woman journalist whilst we were goin 

over the works. There was not a sou 
I knew amongst the men who were 
there; they were chiefly the reporters 
of the different papers—and a motley 
crowd they were. We had to go over 
the factory, through room after room, 
up and down flights of stairs, and I 
remember that every one of those men 
waited to let me pass first. I went on 
like the Queen at the head of a pro- 
cession, with the courteous manager 
explaining everything to me, and a con- 
tinually growing train at the back of me. 
Irishmen, Jews, old men, boys, Par- 
thians, Medes, and dwellers in Meso- 
potamia—- my train increased every 
moment, and I began to feel the occasion 
demanded more dignity of ee: 
I wi 


than I had at my command. 
honestly own my joy when I caught 
sight suddenly of two dear press women 
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who were my intimate friends, and had 
come in late. I flew back to speak to 
them, and weakly went all over the 
factory again in their company sooner 
than continue to bear the fierce light 
which beat (on that occasion) on iny 
journalistic throne. I hope I am not 
unduly self-conscious, but I must own I 
felt something of the relief of the royalty 
who suddenly becomes incog. 

All kinds of curious people turn up 
at press lunches. There are some 
journalists who always seem to know 
when a press lunch is on the tapis, and 
there is one lady-journalist in particular, 
to whom the press lunch is as the 
carcass to the eagle. Wherever the 
oy lunch is there you will find this 
ady, and Iam not sure but what she 
cherishes the secret conviction that the 
whole thing is got up for her. Country 
editors’ wives also occasionally appear 
upon the scene, generally rather subdued 
as to their demeanour, and dowdy as to 
their dress, and cherishing a secret idea 
that they are seeing life. They look 
upon the emancipated lady - journalist 
much as a caged bird might envy the 
flight of the swallow, or, perhaps I 
should rather say, the London sparrow— 
at home among the haunts of men, 
picking up its living with a certain 
modest confidence, and happy in being 
perfectly free. 
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THE SNOWDROP 


Ear.y, but never too soon, 
Youthful, but never too young— 
are here, my dear, ere the skies are clear, 
Ere ever a bird has sung ! 


Snowy, yet not of the snow, 
Drooping, yet not as flowers fade — 
are here, my dear, first-born of the year, 

Bashful, yet hardly afraid. 


Far in front of the green, 
Months ahead of the May— 
are here, my dear, a cherub of cheer, 
A gem in a casket of clay! 


A life has arisen with you 
Out of the winter’s grave: 
are here, my dear, with never a fear, 
And shall not a man be brave? 


Ah, yes! we have met before! 

Yes, oft in those years away 
were here, my dear—but never so near 

My heart as you are to-day. 


I love you better with time, 
As I love another like you. 
are here, she is here, my dear and my dear, 
And the old joy shines as new! 7 


J. J. BEvt. 
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~ CASSIDY. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HUTTON MITCHELL 


HE carriage was full 
and] the train a fast 
one, on its way from 
London to Norwich. 
As there was little to 
attract us in the nature 

of the scenery through 
which we were passing, we gave our- 
selves up to conversation. We dis- 
cussed many things,—the day’s news and 
the poral incidents of the morning— 
the talk was unflagging. 

“ Less than ah hour ago,” said some- 
one, ‘‘ most of us were unknown to each 
other, but we are now quite old friends.” 

“And why not,” replied he to whom 
the remark was more particularly ad- 
dressed ; ‘it is as it should be. Life is 
too short for churlishness.” 

The aphorism was applauded, and 
the encouragement elicited from the 
last speaker a story. 

“I knew a man,” he 
was not of our opinion.” His air and 
tone as he said this convincing us 
that he had something worth telling, 


, “who 


we com dourselvestolisten. ‘This 
man,” he resumed, ‘‘at the time of 
which I speak, was about thirty-five 
years of age; he is well-built, fair, has 
rominent blue eyes and an immobile 
ace. He is in a good ition, and 
dresses accordingly. His wife and 
children are always well-dressed, and 
the family occupy one of the best houses 
on Peckham Rye. It was a morning in 
late April, the hour was nine, and 
the "bus from the King’s Arms to Rye 
Lane Station was just starting as I 
stepped on the footboard. There 
were only three other passengers inside, 
of these one was Mr. Hare, already 
introduced, and another, whom the 
story concerns, a little old man who 
sat opposite. The old fellow was un- 
mistakably shabby, but neat. His worn 
boots shone, his coat and trousers, 
originally black, now of a green-grey 
hue, were carefully brushed, and his 
hat, a low-crowned ‘‘ bowler,” was tidy. 
The hollows in his furrowed cheeks were 
conspicuous, and added to the impres_ 
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sion of De oe and the ggg his = 
suggest ver r and irregular 
food. His fies “a small and his 
whole appearance painfully meagre. 
He felt in his waistcoat pockets for the 
conductor’s penny, and failing to find it 
his hand trembled. 

«The conductor was waiting and the 
passenger recommenced his search, his 
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when seated. He picked up the coin, 
and re-seated himself. Then catchin 
the eye of the fair man opposite, oa 
wishing to divert his attention from the 
distracting incident, he leant forward and 
said: ‘ They do say as there’s some talk 
of lighting the place with ‘lectric light, 
and that'll put work in the way of a 


‘‘igsS THAN AN HOUR AGO” 


excitement growing, for it was his last 
coin. The conductor, growing impatient 
went upstairs to collect the fares, and 
the old fellow continued his search. 
He stood up, and the missing penn 
rolled on the floor; it had slid throug 
a hole in his worn pocket. 

“His form was bent, and old age 
hum his back; he looked even 
shabbier and meaner when standing than 


“Hada ones been fired in the "bus 


Hare could not have been more sur 
prised than he was at the stranger's re- 
mark. Arrested in the act of turning 
his paper, he said, with hauteur in look 
and tone :— 

«« ¢T don’t know you.’ 

“** Beg pardon, sir,’ answered the un- 
known, ‘I’m....’°” 

«<7 don’t know you,’ emphatically re 
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peated the fair man ; ‘it’s not my habit 
to talk to everyone with whom I come 
in contact,’ and he resumed the folding 
of his paper, pride and indignation at 
what he thought an unwarrantable im- 
pertinence expressing themselves in his 
naturally immobile face. 

«7 understand, sir,’ said he who had 

iven theoffence ; ‘I understand,’ then 
he added quickly, as though unable to 
control himself, ‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that.’ 

“At this moment the conductor re- 
entered the "bus, and looking quickly 
from the well-dressed important man 
on his right, to the shabby, insignificant 
man on his left, he said sharply: ‘I'll 
take care yer don’t ride in my on agin ; 
you know yer’ve no right to annoy the 
gen’leman, he don’t want to ear you.’ 

“<T'll not say another word; not 
another word,’ answered the old man 
humbly, as he paid his penny, ‘I'll 
be mum.’ 

“The ’bus drew up at the station, the 
passengers got out, all but the offender, 
who, having no business to call him 
to the City, kept his seat to the High 
Street, where he alighted. 

“ Around the lamp-post at the junction 
of Rye Lane with the High Street, 
stood a group of men of the trouser- 
pocket brigade. They were chaffing 
the drivers and* conductors standing 
about waiting for change of horses, 
and the old man recognised amongst 
them his ne’er-do-weel and only son. 
The sight saddened him, but he kept 
his sorrow to himself, and turning to the 
left made for the public library, where 
he would get a look at the papers. It 
was his custom to scan the advertise- 
ments. He was a tailor by trade, 
and always on the look out for a 
job. He had no money wherewith to 
buy stamps and stationery, nor to pay 
his fare to and from likely work, 
so that his chances of finding employ- 
ment were limited to places within 
walking distance. Nobody in the news- 

per reading-room spoke to him, none 

new him, nor did he attempt to 
speak to any; the words of his late 
fellow-passenger still ringing discord- 
antly in his ears. All the stands were 
occupied, there was nothing for it but 
to wait. This he did meekly enough ; 
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he was singularly patient. At last one 
of the readers stepped aside; the old 
man saw his chance, but the paper 
was the Times, and useless to him. 
Seeking out the Daily Chronicle, he 
stood near its reader, but not too near, 
he would not obtrude his presence. 

“‘Half-an-hour passed before he had the 
opportunity he sought. He had scarcely 
put on his spectacles and taken his 
stand when an old woman entered the 
room and eagerly asked, in his hearing, 
whether any one was looking at the 
Chronicle. In a moment he had re- 
linquished his post and was again wait- 
ing. It was twelve o'clock by the time 
he was engrossed in the advertise- 
ments. It was not easy for him to read 
all, so many of them were beyond his 
reach, for he was scarcely five feet, and 
his eyes were dim. Added to this he 
was but a ‘poor scholard’ at the best. 
His eager finger traced the printed lines, 
but all in vain; he could find nobody 
wanting an old tailor. 

‘* Dinner-time arrived and cleared the 
room of all but himself; and he ?—well 
he had no dinner, only an appetite, so 
he stayed on. 

“‘ He searched the Daily News and the 
South London Press ; then he remembered 
the local paper, the Camberwell and 
Peckham Times, and that once it had 
helped him. Line after line he 
slowly followed, each ending in dis- 
appointment. ‘For late advertisements 
see page 5,’ he read. It was a forlorn 
hope, but easier to turn to than the 

arish. 

‘* At the last advertisement but one on 
the page indicated he lingered and his 
hand shook a little. He spelled it out 
slowly: ‘To Jobbing Tailors; Wanted 
at once, an elderly capable man for odd 
work.—Apply personally between twelve 
and one o’clock on Wednesday, at the 
Catford ‘‘Never - too - Late - to - Mend ” 
Depét, S.E.’ 

“Three times he conned it over, and 
the third time its full meaning reached 
him. For a moment, in his elation, he 
felt as though the advertisement had 
meationed him by name, and a tinge of 
pale pink suffused his leaden skin, and 
warmed his flesh. Then it faded away, 
and he became faint. He crept out 
into the air, and the breeze revived 
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“HE SEARCHED THE ‘DAILY NEWsS’” 


him. As he walked on he passed the 
high wall of the great gloomy lunatic 
asylum, and a feeling of pity sprang up 
in his mind for the prisoner-patients 
within the building ; deprived, as they 
were, of liberty and reason. The bakers’ 
shops were full of newly-baked bread, 
and the smell sharpened his appetite. 
He met gangs of workmen returning 
from dinner, many of them smoking ; 
his pipe was in his pocket, but empty. 
He turned into Rye. Lane and trudged 
on till he came to the King’s Arms. 
There he saw the ’bus of his morning’s 
journey, and standing beside it the 
same conductor, who turned away his 
face as he recognised him. On he went 
up the East Dulwich Road, into the 
Crystal Palace Road, and so into Lord- 
ship Lane, for he rented a room in one 
of the narrow turnings off that thorough- 
fare. The door stood open and he 
climbed the stairs to his attic—his 
home. Neither kindly face nor voice 
welcomed him. His wife had been 
dead ten years, and his only surviving 
child was his idle loafing son. The 
room, like its occupant, was very poor 
and shabby, but neat. On the bed 
was spread a quilt made of scraps of 
cloth. It was a work he had done 


twelve years before to please his wife. 
The furniture, such as the room 
contained, was his landlady’s. In 
the cupboard stood a pair of shears 
and a hatchet. The shears be- 
longed to the days when he rented a 
smail house and cultivated his little 
garden, and the hatchet was his son’s. 
He had parted with his old home piece 
by piece ; the shears alone remained. 

‘Presently he heard his landlady 
calling him :— 

** «Mr, Neal, Mr. Neal, here’s your loaf. 
I knew you was out of bread, so I told 
Mag to bring it in when she brought 
ours.’ 

‘«* That was kind,’ he replied, as he took 
the twopenny loaf from her dripping 
hands. 

***If you should be making a cup o’ 
tea, my kettle’s a-bilin’,’ she said as she 
left him ; adding, ‘Ill send Mag up for 
the tea.’ 

**And so, in spite of all, Philip Neal 
ate his dinner that day. His tea was 
without milk or sugar, and his bread 
butterless, but hunger and thirst are 
easily pleased. As he laid him down to 
sleep he thought of the morrow ; of the 
walk to Catford and of mended fortunes. 

**The morrow dawned as fair a day as 
any April had seen. The golden morn- 
ing sunlight gladdened the hill tops, 
and touched up the dales of Surrey, and 
— the eyes of the two little sons of 

r. Hare, as it streamed it at the bed- 
room windows. The sunbeams danced 
into the poor little garret in which 
Philip Neal lay sleeping, and played on 
his drowsy lids, and he roused himself, 
and remembered that the morrow had 
come. At half-past nine o'clock he 
would set out on his four-mile walk. 
He rose, washed and dressed himself 
as carefully as though summoned into 
the Royal presence, stripped his bed, 
opened his casement. window and sat 
down before it to spell out the psalms 
for the day. Then he knelt down to 

ray, stringing together several collects ; 
fe seldom used words of his own. 

** By this time his landlady was stirring, 
and he heard Mag’s tap at his door. 
‘Would he like a cupful of boiling 
water,’ she asked. Dropping a pinch 
of tea into a small jug he gave it her, 
and reached from the cupboard the 
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remainder of yesterday’s loaf, and a 
late. 

Pn Breakfast over, he swept and tidied 
his room, made his bed, and polished 
his boots with an old shining-brush. 
A cheap glass hung on the wall, and 
after looking at himself in this for the 
last time, to see that he appeared to 
the best advantage, he set out to seek 
the ‘Never-too-Late-to-Mend ’ manager, 
who had advertised for him. 

“‘Itstill wanted some minutes to twelve 
when he arrived at Catford, he would 
ask some one to direct him to the shop 
he sought. He halted a moment to 
intercept a man approaching him, but 
the inquiry died on his tongue, as 
memory cast at him the words: ‘I 
don’t know you ; it’s not my habit to talk 
with everyone with whom I come in 
contact’—and he walked on. There 
were many new shops in the town, and 
his attention was attracted to a group of 
men before eneof them. Sedate, elderly 
men for the most part, and all watching 
the side door of the shop. He joined 
the group, no one noticed him ; each 
man was intent upon his own business. 
He looked inquiringly about him ; what 
had attracted this respectable, quiet 
crowd? All at once the truth flashed 
upon him, and he raised his head 
dubiously, and read the words inscribed 
over the shop front, ‘ Never-too-Late-to- 
Mend Depét.’ There was a slight 
movement in the small crowd as the 
side-door opened, and the nearest to it, 
7 was admitted. The minutes 
passed slowly, and Neal found himself 
counting heads—twenty-five applicants, 
and the number growing every minute. 
What chance had he ? 

“ Suddenly, a window was thrown up, 
and a woman’s head thrust out. 
‘Tailors under forty and over sixty-five 
are not wanted,’ said the owner of the 
head, and the window was slammed 
down. There was a buzz in the crowd, 
and men looked interrogatingly at their 
fellows, one after another detaching 
himself from the rest and stealing away, 
until only ten men were left standing, 
but Philip Neal was not amongst them. 


. * * * 


“Here, Ronald, look at these beauties,’ 
and the speaker disentangled from his 
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net four fine ‘tiddlers,’ shaking them 
into a small bait-tin. 

“** Where d’yer find them?’ shouted 
Ronald, who was the other side of the 
bank of the Ravensbourne as it flows on 
through Catford to Bromley. 

***K ver so far down stream,’ said his 
brother. ‘There's shoals of em there.’ 

***Come on then, we'll go for ‘em,’ 
called Harold, and the two boys set off 
at a run. 

“Their merry, eager voices roused old 
Neal from his dull reverie, and carried 
him back a spell to the days when, with 
a green glass bottle slung round his 
neck, he too had done exploits. 

‘“* Then he recalled later days, when his 
own boys had come home with blackened 
eyes and swollen faces, having fought, 
often futilely, to retain the fish they had 
netted. He had been so proud of his 
sons; but one was dead now, and the 
other leading a reckless, loafing life. 

“‘The happy young voices of Ronald 
and his brother reached him from a 
distance, and the birds chattered and 
carolled over his head. The river, 
swollen by the March and early April 
rains, glided along its course swilter 
than usual, or was it that the old man 
was slower ? 

“He was hungry ; hunger with him 
was almost chronic. To-day he had 
eaten nothing since half-past eight in 
the morning; now it was three in the 
afternoon ; he could tell that by the sun. 
He rose slowly from his seat on a fallen 
trunk. He must get home; he hada 
long walk before him. 

‘*He made a few paces and then stood 
motionless, arrested by a cry—a call for 
help. For a moment he felt benumbed 
by indecision. Was the cry raised in 
boyish fun, or was it earnest? and what 
had it todo with him? Again it came, 
and his irresolution gave place to prompt 
action. 

‘* His slowness troubled him; the life 
and energy about seemed to mock his 
shuffling steps, and the flickering dance 
of the sunbeams between the leaves of 
spring jeered at the lethargy of age. 

‘‘He raised his voice, attempting a 
shout, but the attempt resulted in a 
piping quaver. In his eagerness to 
come up with those who called, several 
times he stumbled over stones that lay 
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on his path, but he never slackened his 
feeble s , 

‘‘A few minutes’ walk—it seemed to 
him in his anxiety an hour—and he came 
face to face with what was required of 
him. Two boys were drowning before 
his eyes. Was it the spirit of cynicism 
that hissed in the old man’s ear, as, 
divesting himself of his coat, he stepped 
into the cold current —‘I don’t know 

ou’?—or was it suggested by some 
ikeness in the drowning boys’ faces to 
the "bus passenger of the previous morn- 
ing?” 


THE LUDGATE 


* . + * 


‘“* That a the two sons of Mr. Hare 
slept soundly in their home on Peckham 
Rye. In another room of the same house 
the proud man lost his pride as he pulled 
aside the white sheet covering the life- 
less form of the old stranger who had 
incurred his displeasure by venturing 
to speak to him on the previous morn- 
ing.” 

As the narrator concluded we all 
puffed away at our pipes and cigars, 
each reflecting on the advisability ot 
slaying the churl within him. 





“Walking Picture Galleries” 


BY REGINALD H. COCKS. WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR, 
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> ATTOOING seems to 
m have been an art the 
origin of which was not 
unknown in pre-historic 
times. It is said that 
Cain was elaborately tat- 
tooed about his person, but 
who is there who can posi- 
tively assert that he was not 
thus decorated? for to-day 
we know that there is not a 
single nation that does not, 
in some way or another— 
however rimitive the 
method—adopt the practice 
of skin disfigurement. 
A New Zealand girl will, 
for instance, prick her chin 
lip with some crude instrument, 
and work primitive patterns upon the 
surface. e can form an idea of the 
“painless” operation by just glancing 
at the accompanying illustration. 

Japanese treatment is more humane, 
but, seeing that Japs are supposed to be 
masters of the art, it is rather surpris- 
ing to find that their “instrument of 
torture” consists of nothing more ad- 
vanced than a bunch of needles fastened 
toa short handle, with which they stab 
the skin with numerous tiny punctures. 

A Burmese tattooing instrument re- 
sembles a short dagger or stiletto, pos- 
sessing, as a rule, an elaborately-carved 
omamental figure-head at the handle 
end. The point of the weapon appears 
to be of a blunt nature, and the process 
correspondingly unsatisfactory so far as 
the sufferers are concerned. 

Uncivilised tribes, such as Maoris, 
Hottentots, Patagonians, and many 
others, practise an extremely painful 
process. For example, they submit 


and 


themselves to the impressive ceremony 
of having various emblematic designs 
literally chiselled into the face by aid of 
a mallet and needle-spike, as we see 
depicted. Such people as these pride 
themselves on showing a scarred coun- 
tenance, and he that doesn’t turn his 
face into a sculpture gallery stands a 
poor chance of gaining an entrée into 
cannibal society. 

Burmese tattooing is in two colours— 
blue and red—to produce which gun- 
powder, or ordinary coal dust, and 
vermilion are used. 


NEW ZEALAND TATTOOING INSTRUMENT 
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ONE OF THE MOST ELABORATELY PICTURED SKINS TO BE SEEN 


The art—for high art it certainly is— 


as practised to-day by skilled specialists, 
has made great strides, and it is doubt- 
ful whether it will now surpass itself. 
i hon design, er ae have been 
ecided upon—and it is highly necessary 
to settle this point once and for all, for 
nothing can efface the needles’ touch 
when once the pigments are beneath the 
skin (there is no getting away from 
it)—is first traced on the skin with a 
camel hair brush dipped in Chinese ink, 
whilst corrections and improvements 
can readily be effected. 

The next process is to turn on the 
electric current from a battery (as used 
by high-class tattooists), by means of 
which a bunch of from one to fifty 
needles is set in motion, and the design 
indelibly traced in outline, vari-coloured 
vegetable dyes supplying the desired 
shades. And this brings us to the latest 
departure in the art, for Mr. Alfred 
South, a leading specialist in this work 
—and to whom the writer is greatly 
indebted for much of the material here 
reproduced — can turn up any design 
from a stock of considerably over 20,000 
patterns, all copyrighted and of exqui- 


site workmanship; whilst, 
moreover, some of these deli- 
cate traceries lend themselves 
to an impression of from six 
to ten tints, rendering the 
skin in many instances a 
beautiful work of art. 

The actual process, then, 
as briefly described, might be 
compared to an extensive 
course of vaccination, at 
least in so far as ‘after 
effects” are concerned, and 
these wear off in a like 
period. 

The gentleman whose copy- 
right arms and chest we here 
depict values his skin at £ 400, 
relative to the amount which 
he himself has most cleverly 
worked upon it —a_ trying 
occupation, and one which, it 
is said, makes great demands 
on patience, seeing that it 
brings on shortness of breath, 
and a tendency to stand on 
your head in the middle of 
the room. 

As regards the needles, these are of 
the sles baben to the feminine mind as 
“‘sixteens” or ‘‘ tens,” as the case may 
be, when a thick skin defies the former. 

Although no blood is actually drawn, 
every precaution is taken to prevent the 
prying microbe from wandering about, 
and in order to arrive at this end, the 
needles are frequently boiled in strong 
antiseptic lotions, which render inocu- 
lation an impossibility. Apart from this, 
the skin is constantly subjected to 
ablutions of a soothing and antiseptic 
nature. 

In many instances, however, the 
electric machine is dispensed with, and 
hand - work takes the place of the 
battery, this being the case when very 
fine shading and tracery are required. _ 

The electric needle resembles in itseli 
an ordinary pencil-case, the many points 
of the needles converging in the centre. 

Tattooing is quite a society craze just 
now, and many very well-known and 
well-to-do people are wealthy on 4 
“face” or skin value, for ladies find 

leasure in cobwebs, snakes, and other 
ashionable flesh wounds, when these 
are part and parcel of themselves ; while 
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others will have a diamond spider 
brooch reproduced in elaborate pig- 
ments on their shoulders, just hidden 
by the usual strip of dress which ap- 
pears to be responsible for supporting 
woman’s attire, and so concealing these 
vanities. 

But many are the stories that the 
tattooist relates, and varied in the ex- 
treme are his experiences, whilst no 
name ever transpires as to whom the 
narratives refer. To be tattooed is an 
equivalent to any other bond of secrecy ; 
the trust is inviolable *twixt tattooist 
and tattooed. 

A certain lady of title boasts a faithful 
imprint of her wedding ring, which is 
hidden from view by the original article. 

The tattooist is called upon to exer- 
cise patience, certainly, and complete 
control over his sense of the ludicrous ; 
otherwise, his reputation would be at 
stake at certain periods. 

To give some idea of the wide range 
of subjects which are demanded of the 
tattooist’s needle, I propose to quote a 
few instances. 

There is a distinguished gentleman 
who is very popular in racing circles, 
and who boasts a fine stud of his own. 
The tattooist was required to reproduce 
faithful copies in tattoo of six horses 
upon this sportsman’s arms and chest— 
a very elaborate undertaking, but in the 
end one which proved a great success, 
and caused endless gratification to the 
“wearer.” Each horse was photographed 
separately, and these pictures formed a 
guide for the needles. 

Then, again, it is not so very un- 
common for a man to have the photo- 
graph of his wife produced in tattoo 
upon his shoulder, while she may re- 
turn the compliment by having his 
name similarly imprinted upon her 
ankle, 

Apart from mere adornment, there is 
a rational use for which the tattooist’s 
art is in aaa demand, namely, that of 
injecting dyes for identification, should 


the“ patient” fall victim to battle, murder 
or sudden death. The hero worship of 
the recently - returned guards from 
Sudan is now a matter of history, but 


it is not generally known that more 
than one officer under the command of 
Lord Kitchener of Khartoum placed 
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himself under the “fire” of Mr. South’s 
needles prior to quitting these shores. 

Very shortly after the Americo- 
Spanish war, an ‘‘Ammurrican” offered 
his skin to the tattooist—not in its en- 
tirety, but for the purpose of having 
engraved on his arm the badge of his 
regiment, together with “Santiago” 
written beneath. 

When it is a case of tattooing the 
complete colours of respective regi- 
ments, as was the occasion on many 
officers during this last campaign, the 
process may occupy two days or more. 

There are very many tattoo “‘inspira- 
tions” upon the skins of lovers, but 
what if, at any future date, a mutual 
separation, or one upon less satisfactory 
terms, be decided upon, when a “ walk- 
ing picture” seeks fresh subjects for his 
or her attachment,—must the previous 
emblems stand true to their colours, 
despite Monkey Brand ? 

It is hard to kick against the pricks, 
but any nuptial bond which depends 
upon the tattooist’s needle for its effect 
may be taken as un-altar-able, for better 
or for worse. 

But here is an instance in point. 
Two lovers, deeply attached to one 
another—so it appeared, at any rate, 
from the intimacy tabbene them, their 
respective pseudonyms in use being 
“‘Spider” and ‘‘ Web”—engaged the 
services of a well-known tattooist to 
inscribe a spider on the man’s arm and 
a web on the woman’s arm. Was the 
attachment only skin-deep? you will 
say, when, soon after, the engagement 
was broken off. What then? Would 
that web catch any more spiders, or 
would any fresh spiders choose to 
construct new webs ? 

Several clergymen are wrought about 
in divers colours, forming religious de- 
signs. Surely, with so varied a list of 
patrons, Mr. South may be truthfully 
said to have made his mark. 

It was a quaint notion for a certain 
officer to have all his war medals re- 
produced on his chest ; and an uncanny 
wish for a baroness to make her arm 
the home of a fiery dragon, three feet 
long, coiling itself round and round, 
and showing its teeth to a grim-looking 
tiger head. 

But, as I have already remarked, 
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there is absolutely no limit to the num- 
ber or description of designs required 
on short notice, and a celebrated 
tattooist may be called upon to trace 
either butterflies or Hindoostani_ hiero- 
glyphics upon his patron’s epidermis ; 
yet we = rest assured that, be what 
it may—the simple-minded moth or 
the inarticulate Hindooism—the process 
“s itself is painless and perfectly harm- 
ess. 

Some pictures occupy considerable 
time before they can have the finishing 
touch iametiel ; but the majority, 
which do not run into such elaborate 
and skilful devices, can be completed 
whilst you wait, from four hours or 
less to as many weeks or months. 

Tattooing, if carried out by a first- 
class operator, is guaranteed to leave a 

ood impression behind (like some- 

y’s soap), and as the majority of 
male patrons—sometimes others—enjoy 
the process immensely, smoking peace- 
fully all the time that it’s going on, 
tattooing may be reckoned amongst 


one of the latest fashionable sensations. 

A so-called ‘‘ Secret Society,” num- 
bering thirty-five (mark you the odd 
number), recently requested Mr. South 


to tattoo a distinguishing mark upon 
each member’s shoulder blade. It was 
a non-political society, and one dare 
not say more than that. 

The tattooist’s fees vary in propor- 
tionate ratio with the amount of work 
and colouring bestowed upon the de- 
sign; and, further, should the design 
be a _ special creation—that is, not 
chosen from the several thousand stock 
subjects which, as has been mentioned 
before, are of exquisite taste and pat- 
tern, embracing well nigh a dozen 
“private” illuminations, one might say, 


TAHITI TATTOOING INSTRUMENT AND MALLET 


which would never be worked twice on 
patrons—then such special creations, 
which entail an incredible expense of 
preliminary working out on paper, prior 
to being permanently traced beneath 
the skin, would require a further ex- 
penditure, and might figure at from £5 
to £10, the colouring naturally increas- 
ing the value. The more green or 
yellow—two very difficult pigments to 
produce satisfactorily—the higher the 
cost. 

The rough-and-ready designs on Jack 
Tar’s chest or arms in gunpowder re- 
quire but a small outlay, while a 
tasty anchor from the tattooist’s needle 
may only cost a dollar as a permanent 
investment. 

Tattooing amongst aboriginals seems 
to have served the purpose of a sub- 
stantial Harris tweed suit, for it was to 


ELECTRIC TATTOVING INSTRUMENT 
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conceal nakedness that the custom 
originally prevailed, but then that 
wouldn’t do in our kaleidoscopic 
climate, where there is an institution 
known as the *“*L.C.C.”, although we 
do get it hot—sometimes. 

But there are others to whom the 
tattooist has ‘‘to give the needle,” and 
this is for a purpose little dreamt of as 
yet by those who know not of its 
virtues. 

Ladies who seek that evanescent 
bloom upon their cheeks would do well 
to consult a tattooist, for this artist 
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just now. A black man, who has 
several white marks spreading over 
different parts of his face, consulted 
several leading specialists to little ad- 
vantage. A London physician, how- 
ever, advised him to consult me with a 
view to having the marks obliterated by 
means of tattoo. I have every confi- 
dence in being able to produce a colour 
in tattoo similar to his natural skin 
tint.” 

And I can take Mr. South’s word for 
it, as he himself at one time was duly 
qualified to enter the medical profes- 


TATTOOIST’S ARMS AND BACK 


alone can render the right proportion 
of facial tint, and, in addition, gua- 


rantee unfailing regularity of tone. 

by cheeks, in short, “ym need de- 
pend upon the rouge-pot for improve- 
ment, Sonus a sheeel tint can be 
readily and permanently imparted by 
the needle without injury or discomfort. 

Mr. South has volunteered the fol- 
lowing very unique piece of informa- 
tion,, which just goes to prove the 
all-round skill that may be required of 
a really qualified tattooist. 

I guote from a letter: ‘“‘A most 
peculiar case is receiving my attention 


sion, but, having heaps of “ready,” 
took to touring about and travelling in 
out-of-the-way countries, where he had 
numerous perilous adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes.. Here is one of them: 

Whilst travelling in America, Mr. 
South came across a tattooed lady, an 
exhibition which interested him very 
naturally. 

Seeing, however, that the work was 
not first-class—for by this time Mr. 
South had studied this art in every pos- 
sible country, from Japan to Italy, and 
Russia to Turkey and India, and, ac- 
cordingly, was an experienced critic— 
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he quietly informed the exhibitor that 
the exhibition was below “par”; 
whereupon an uproar ensued, the tat- 
tooed lady being very popular just at 
that time. The saloon was packed with 
an intoxicated crowd of onlookers, all 
eager for a row. 

About a dozen made a rush for Mr. 
South with open knives, but, acting on 
first impulse, he planted his back 
against the wall, and, drawing a re- 
volver, levelled it at the crowd, 
threatening to fire at the first man that 
came near him. This restored order 
until the New York police arrived on 
the scene. But Mr. South has had a 
very wide experience, and has put more 
into his thirty-six years than the majo- 
rity of people could get through in 
half-a-dozen lifetimes. As already 
stated, Mr. South is a duly qualified 
medical practitioner; he has, moreover, 


passed all the necessary ‘‘ exams.” for 


the law. Engineering was also taken 
up, and a first-class position obtained 


at one of the principal engineering 
firms. 

Then followed travel. A good know. 
ledge and fluency in seven different 
languages secured for this versatile 
gentleman the post of private secretary 
to an M.P. 

As an artist, Mr. South has figured 
conspicuously, while his work in that 
direction finds full scope for his talent, 
in designing the beautiful pictures and 
emblems for tattoo. 

If you wish to be tattooed from head 
to foot, as Mr. South himself is covered, 
it will take from nine to twelve months 
at least, but this is quite a matter of 
taste, and fails to keep out the cold 
when done. Whatever may be finally 
decided upon, Mr. Alfred South may be 
confidentially trusted, both to preserve 
the secret and, further, to produce work 
second to none, for in him you find not 
only the gifted tattooist that he certainly 
is, but, in addition, a ‘‘ well-read” 
gentleman. 
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The Opium Habit in India 
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T seems certain,” wrote venturers first appeared; and the dis- 
Sir James B. Lyall, covery of the Cape route made a great 
G.C.I.E., R.C.S.1, change in the situation, and during the 
‘that opium must have next two hundred years the old Oriental 
been carried as a medi- sea trade was transferred by the superior 
cine to India, and per- power and enterprise of the Europeans 
haps to China, long before Mohammedan to themselves. Amongst the valuable 
times, for it was in high repute, and articles traded in, opium was included. 
largely produced in the countries on the Then came the days of Portuguese 
Easternshoresof the Mediterraneaninthe power, and India was assigned to this 
first century of our era; and long after, nation in the partition of all the Indies 
as well as long before that century, the which the Pope made between them and 
whole of the great trade between Europe the Spaniards, and we see these two 
and the Indies flowed through those nations claiming and enforcing a mono- 
very countries. A valuable drug like poly of Asiatic trade round the Cape 
opium must have formed an item of the against other Europeans until the end of 
trade, though not perhaps in quantities the sixteenth century. 
to attract attention. It is said to be Following this period came the 
mentioned in Indian medical works gloriously plucky days of the London 
supposed to belong to the eighth century. and Dutch East India Companies, when 
But, however that may be, there is good Spanish and Portuguese monopolies 
reason to believe that the use of the were forcibly disputed and broken down, 
drug as a stimulant, and the cultivation and Dutch and English factories were 
of the poppy on a large scale for the subsequently established on the west 
productiorr of opium are comparatively coast of India at Surat, and afterwards 
recent in Eastern Asia, and were intro- on the east coast, and on the Hugli in 
duced by Mussulman powerandinfluence. Bengal. All the European sea-traders 
The fact that alcohol was strictly took part, more or less, in the opium 
forbidden by the commandments of the export trade, because opium was one of 
new religion (Mohammedan) would the few articles for which there was a 
naturally lead its votaries in Arabia, steady demand in most of the countries 
Syria, Egypt and Persia to fall back on to the east of India. It was profitable 
other stimulants known to them, like to buy it cheap, in exchange for 
opium and hemp drugs, which had European goods, or gold and silver, and 
escaped prohibition.” to exchange it further East at high value 
In the sixteenth century the opium for the silks, tea, pepper and spices, 
habit was common in India; opium was which were in so great demand in 
at this time also largely exported, the Europe. It was, moreover, a portable 
troduction and consumption must then and durable comnenaday. The produc- 
ve been large and of old standing. tion in India was probably stimulated by 
At the oa of the fifteenth cent the activity of the European traders’ 
European navies and merchant ad- demands, and by the falling off of the 
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supply of opium from the Turkish Empire, 
which the old Arab trade used to convey. 

But—and this is a point worth noting 
—there are no signs that the con- 
sumption in India increased after the 
Europeans came on the scene. Indeed 
the contrary istrue. It may be that the 


the freedom of the original Indian 
“ryot” to cultivate and sell his opium 
crops ; nor to describe the constitution 
and malpractices of the many “rings” 
which arrogated to their members the 
right of opium purchase, and which 
imposed on the native cultivators in the 





AN OPIUM EATER 


introduction of tobaccointhe seventeenth 
century led tu a decrease in consumption 
of opium in some parts of India. The 
large increase in the Chinese demand for 
opium was certainly due to the sub- 
stitution of opium-smoking for tobacco- 
smoking in China at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. 

It is not our intention to discuss here 





seventeenth century, norjshall we give 
an account of the reforms wrought by 
Warren Hastings during his Governor- 
Generalship of India, and his policy 
with regard to the Patna opium 
monopoly, but pass on from a con- 
sideration of the more immediately 
historical aspect of the subject to 4 
more general view. 
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THE OPIUM HABIT IN INDIA 


Widely different opinions are held by 
different sections of the British and 
Indian communities on the opium 
question. Opium when used non- 
medicinally, say some, is little better 
than a poison whose only effect is to 
degrade humanity. Others declare that 
the use of opium as a drug has a highly 
beneficial effect on the consumer, as a 
“brightener of the intellect.” Eminent 
doctors disagree as to the uses and 
abuses of opium, as is shown in the 
reports contained in the Parliamentary 
Blue Books. Personally, however, we 
are inclined to the opinion expressed by 
the Hon. the Maharaja Bahadur of 
Durbhanga, that “it has not, in my 
opinion, been Che that opium is an 
unmixed evil.” This eminent and 
thoughtful writer then proceeds to offer 
a suggestion to which we shall allude 
later on. 

At this stage we would point out that 
whereas the thoughtful and intelligent 
native Indian looks down on the habit 
of opium smoking as degrading, yet he 
does not so regard opium eating. ‘It 
is largely practised,” says the same 
authority, ‘‘in Rajputana on festive 
occasions as a token of welcome to 
When two enemies 


guests and friends. 
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wish to end a long-standing feud, they 
generally go through the following 
ceremony: they each drink a small 
quantity of the preparation of opium 
called ‘Amulpani’ from the hands of 
the other, and this is recognised as 
making the ties of friendship inviolable. 
In certain localities opium is consumed 
at funerals, marriages, betrothals, and 
other ceremonies. Among the Kathis of 
Kathiwar it would be considered an 
offence if the guest refused to take opium 
on occasions like these. In the Punjab, 
a large proportion of the adult male 
population takes opium in small doses 
as a stimulant without much or any 
apparent harm. It is looked upon asa 
digestive and a very beneficial tonic for 
a man who has reached middle age.” 

The native Indian Prime Minister of 
the Indore State expressed his opinion 
before the recent Royal Commission, 
that were the cultivation of the poppy 
suppressed in India, there would be a 
resort to liquor, leading to physical 
deterioration, moral and social degrada- 
tion, breach of religious commandment, 
and increase of crime, with grave dis- 
content amongst the people, amounting 
to political danger. 

Our illustrations are of natives in two 
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of the Native States of Rajputana. 
There are nineteen States in all in 
Rajputana. Meywar is one, and Kotah 
another. The area of Meywar is in 
round figures 13,000, that of Kotah 
4,000 square miles. The population of 
Meywar is under two millions; that of 
Kotah a little over half-a-million. In 
Meywar 50,000 acres are under poppy 
cultivation; in Kotah under 23,000 
acres. No opium is produced in five out 
of the nineteen Rajputana States, and in 
six or seven others the production is 
relatively unimportant. There are five 
chief opium-producing States, and 
amongst them Kotah and Meywar. 

In these States—as throughout the 
other opium-producing a 
cultivation is entirely free, and the 
cultivators are at liberty to dispose of 
the produce as they think fit. Asa 
general practice, however, the crude 
opium, collected by them from the poppy 
plants, which is locally termed “chik,” 
is purchased by village money-lenders, 
known as Bohras and Manolidars, who 
are in the habit of advancing money on 
the crop. These village money-lenders 
sell the crude opium to traders, who 
arrange for its manufacture, and who, in 
some cases, deal direct with the culti- 
vators. The amount of poppy cultivation 
in the opium-producing States varies 
with the we The irrigated area is 
selected for poppy cultivation, but the 
extent varies with the amount of water 
in the wells, tanks or streams used for 
irrigation purposes, which of course 
depends on the character of the rainfall. 
The price received by cultivators is a 
matter of arrangement between them- 
selves and the village money-lenders, 
and this, again, largely depends on the 
prices obtainable for the manufactured 
article in that great opium-importing 
country—China, The opium is not, as 
a rule, exported until it is two years old. 
If the prices obtainable from export are 
considered too low, the traders hold 
back supplies in hopes of a rise, and 
so the stocks of manufactured opium 
increase. 

We will now turn our attention to the 
method of cultivation and manufacture. 
The seed is sown generally between the 
middle of October and the end of 


November. About Januaryand February 


the poppy plants begin to flower. As 
soon as the flowers mature, the petals 
are collected, and made up into what are 
known as “‘leaf.” The leaves are 
prepared by placing the petals in an 
earthenware plate over a slow fire, 
covered by a damp cloth, and pressing 
them by means of a cloth pad, until they 
adhere, or form a thin round cake, 
varying from six to twelve inches in 
diameter. They (the leaves) are sent to 
the factory, where they are used in 
making the outer shell or envelope of 
the opium balls. 

After the petals have been taken off 
and the capsules allowed to ripen, they 
are ready for the extraction of the juice. 
The capsules are lanced vertically in the 
afternoon, at intervals of three or four 
days, with an instrument composed of 
three or four sharp iron blades tied to- 
gether, the incisions being sufficiently 
deep to let the juice flow freely from 
the shell of the capsule without breaking 
through its inner wall into the re- 
ceptacle for seed. The juice is then 
downed to exude and coagulate on the 
capsule until the next morning, when it 
is scraped off. The scrapings are col- 
lected in shallow brass or earthen 
vessels, and tilted up so as to allow ofa 
black slimy substance called “‘ pussewa,” 
which is formed under certain atmo- 
spheric conditions, to drain off. On the 
care with which the pussewa is separated 
from the drug depends, to a great 
extent, the purity of the opium delivered. 
The drug is periodically turned over 
and manipulated until the time fixed 
for its weighment, usually about the 
middle of April. After classification and 
weighment the opium is placed in 
earthen jars, holding about eighty-two 
pounds each, which are sealed and 
despatched to the factory in consign- 
ments of a hundred at a time, under a 
proper escort. 

On receipt of the opium at the 
factories, the contents of each jar are 
classified and tested. All opium 
declared after examination to be good s 
stored in large stone vats. 

There is not very much in the mant- 
facture of opium, indeed, the only 
manufacturing process necessary !5 S° 
to mix opium of different consistencies 
as to get a standard consistence for the 
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whole. This process is technically 
known as “ alligation.” The alligation 
completed, the opium is taken to the 
caking room and there weighed out for 
each cake or ball to be manufactured. 
The shell or outer covering of the cake, 
which is composed of poppy leaves put 
together by means of a paste made of 
opium and pussewa mixed with water, 
known as “‘lewa,” is manufactured in 
hemispherical brass moulds, and when 
finished it isa sphere about the 

sizeof a 24lb. shot. The thick- 


The practice of smoking seems to 
require that it shall be carried on in 
company, and the premises or ‘‘ dens” 
in which opium smokers meet in India 
are of a squalid and insanitary character. 
The frequenters of these premises 
belong to the humbler grades of society. 
Many of them are, no doubt, decent 
working men who cali for their smoke 
much as English workmen call for their 
glass of beer; but these places are also 





ness of the shell is seven-six- 
teenths of an inch. After 
manufacture, the cakes are 
placed in small earthen cups, 
and ranged on racks where 
they are regularly examined 
and turned, and any damage 
or repairs needed promptly 
attended to. So far, we have 
described the manufacture of 
what is known as “ provision” 
opium, that is opium intended 
for export. 

That prepared for local 
consumption is known as “‘ Ex- 
cise” or ‘‘abkari” opium. 
This is dried by exposure to 
the sun, until its consistence is 
raised to go degrees owing to 
the evaporation of the moisture 
inthe drug. It is then weighed 
into quantities of about two 
pounds, which are pressed in 
moulds into square cakes. The 
cakes are wrapped in Nepal 
paper, slightly oiled to prevent 
adhesion, and packed in boxes 
containing sixty each. 

_We now devote our atten- 
tion to opium-smoking. This, 
as our Maharaja has already 
informed us, is not regarded 
asa practice with the same favour by 
thoughtful native Indians as is that of 
opium-eating. Indeed, it is a practice 
oely looked down upon as a “ and 
vicious habit. Several of the witnesses 


before the Commission thought the 
practice—and especially that of madak- 
smoking—injurious to health. Others 
thought that the injurious effects were 
not due directly to the smoking, but to 
the associations and surroundings of the 
habit. These are certainly very bad. 


TRANSFFRRING OPIUM FROM BAGS INTO COTTIER VE:SELS 


FOR KNEADING 


the resort ot the idle and dissipated and 
vicious persons, the declasséd and 
homeless waifs and strays who gravitate 
into large towns. It is easy to under- 
stand that such associations and sur- 
roundings would be deleterious to the 
health and corrupting to the morals of 
the young. Public opinion in India is 
against these “dens,” and the con- 
sumption of opium in any form upon 
the premises of licensed shops is not 
now permitted. Opium - smoking is 
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MAKING ROUND CAKES OF OPIUM 


in two ways, namely, as 
madak-smoking, and as chandu-smoking. 
The preparation of opium used in these 
two ways is quite different, and the 
manner of smoking is also different. 
The substance called madak is prepared 
by dissolving crude opium in water, 


practised 


boiling the solution, and straining 
through cloth. The strained product is 
boiled down to a syrup and then mixed 
with charred leaves of accacia, betel, or 
guava, so as as to form a soft mass. 
The mass thus obtained is finally 
divided into little balls about the size of 
small marbles, and weighing under 
seven grains each. Madak is usually 
smoked in the ordinary hubble-bubble 
pipe. One of the tiny balls is placed in 
the bowl of the pipe and covered with 
a piece of glowing charcoal, it is then 
smoked much in the same way as 
tobacco. 

Chandu is prepared by boiling down a 
strained solution of opium in water in 
large copper caldrons to a thick con- 


sistency. As the concentration proceeds, 
crusts form on the surface of the 
simmering mass; these are removed in 
succession as they form. These crusts 
are again dissolved in water, and the 
solution is again concentrated by boiling, 
until, finally, a thick extract is obtained, 
of the consistency and appearance of 
thick tar. This is the ‘smokable 
extract” used in India by chandu 
smokers. It is smoked in the freshly- 
made or raw state, without any further 
preparation, and must be regarded as 4 
coarse form of chandu. Chandu & 
smoked in a specially-constructed pipe, 
and in a peculiar manner. The pipe 
stem is composed of a tube of bamboo, 
about twenty inches long, and more than 
an inch thick. One end is closed, and 
the other end is fashioned into a thick 
mouthpiece with a large orifice. About 
seven inches from the closed extremity 
is a round hole, mounted in brass-work, 
for the reception of the neck of the 
bowl, The bowl of a chandu pipe 5s 
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usually made of terra-cotta, and is 
entirely unlike the bowl of a tobacco 
pipe. Armed with a pointed probe or 
stvle, the chandu smoker dips the point 
into the supply of chandu, and takes up 
a suitable quantity, which forms a little 
drop at the point of the style. This he 
now carefully heats over the flame of a 
lamp, until it dries up into a soft pilule. 
He next transfers the little pilule to the 
shallow cup on the upper surface of the 
bowl. Then assuming a_ reclining 
position, he cautiously applies the pilule 
to the flame of the lamp, and at the 
right moment, when the chandu begins 
to bubble and to emit smoke, he takes a 
full inspiration and fills his lungs with 
smoke, and then slowly discharges it. 
One or two such inspirations exhaust the 
charge. A practised smoker will smoke 
fifteen or twenty pipes at a sitting. 
Opium smoking in India is the habit of 
the comparatively few; it is almost 
confined to the towns, and is scarcely 
known among the country cultivators. 
An authority who has had _ special 
opportunities of studying this subject, 


says that probably not so many as one 
in every ten thousand of the whole 
population ever smokes opium. 

In concluding our paper we would not 
omit to mention the suggestion offered 
by the Hon. Maharaja Bahadur of 
Durbhanga. He says: “In Burma 
certain restrictions have been put on 
the sale of opium by the local govern- 
ment. And I think that, in other parts 
of India also, the local governments, as 
well as local bodies like the district 
boards, should be empowered to frame 
rules for the sale of opium according 
to the circumstances of the different 
localities. It is impossible to make any 
suggestions that can apply to the whole 
of India, and I hesitate therefore to lay 
down any hard-and-fast rule upon the 
point. I would, however, urge that 
opium should be sold in bottles or phials 
labelled ‘Poison,’ and the minimum dose 
which is likely to be fatal should be 
legibly written in the vernacular on these 
labels.”” Certainly were this plan adopted 
the chances of accident would be re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


op APTAIN the Honourable 


Maurice Brazabon, of the 
Folkestone Fusiliers, hated 
“niggers,” under which 
generic designation he in- 

cluded all the dark-skinned 
races of the world. The gallant 
officer's education had been 
neglected ; hisknowledge ofethnography, 
as of everything else, was limited ; his 
ill-spelt letters would have disgraced an 
eleven-year-old Board School child. The 
mighty Robin himself, prince of Army 
crammers, who has reduced to an exact 

Science the art of inserting temporary 

stufing into empty skulls, recognising 

that the ‘‘ preparation” of the Hon. 

Maurice was a feat beyond his powers, 

had consented to undertake the job 

only after receiving a hint that this un- 
promising aspirant to martial glory had 
influential friends in high places. Suffice 
it to add that the favoured candidate 
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passed his examination, and was duly 
gazetted to a commission in Her 
Majesty’s Army. 

At the time our story opens, the 
Folkestone Fusiliers were quartered at 
Poona, and Brazabon, with his wife and 
child, were residing in a bungalow in 
the Ghorpurri lines. The natives of 
India were regarded by Captain Braza- 
bon with an intensity of loathing and 
detestation amounting almost to mad- 
ness. 

**I can’t keep my hands off the brutes,” 
he would say. ‘* The very sight of them 
is nauseous to me. A set of dirty 
heathens, ignorant, soulless, and deceit- 
ful. I cannot understand for what pur- 
pose they were brought into the world, 
unless to be the slaves of white men.” 

After enunciating which sentiments, 
this scion of a noble race would give his 
straw-coloured moustache an aggressive 
twirl, screw his eye-glass firmly into hi 
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pale, watery blue eye, and stare at his 
auditor, with an expression on his 
vacuous countenance intended to indi- 
cate that he himself was a being of quite 
an exceptional type—which, indeed, he 
was. 

The Captain showered blows and abuse 
freely upon his Indian servants, never 
losing an opportunity of administering 
a kick or a cuff to those humble 
dependents ; but the brunt of his dis- 
pleasure fell upon one Dhondi, a Mah- 
ratta syce (groom), whose swarthy hide 
bore visible signs of constant flagellation. 
Dhondi submitted without a murmur to 
the ill-treatment so unjustly accorded 
to him; he had served his time as a 
battery syc¢, in both senses of the term, 
and had learnt to regard his daily casti- 
gations as a part of his lot upon earth, 
against which it would be idle to com- 
plain. He had several mouths to feed, 
and it was wonderful how he managed 
to maintain his mother, wife, and four 
children on his starvation wage of seven 
rupees a month. Captain Brazabon, 
who prided himself on his generosity 
and hospitality, and spared no expense 
in entertaining his friends, grudged 
nevertheless every farthing of the miser- 
able pittance with which the wretched 
menials in his employ strove to keep 
body arfd soul together. On one occa- 
sion, when Dhondi had begged humbly 
for an increase of one rupee a month to 
his pay, his master had struck him a 
savage blow, exclaiming with an oath 
that he received a great deal more than 
he deserved. 

Although the long-suffering Dhondi 
himself continued to perform his duties 
cheerfully and uncomplainingly, there 
was one member of his household who 
prayed night and day to the Hindoo 
gods for vengeance on the cruel task- 
master. Old, half-witted Ramabhai, 
Dhondi’s mother, in whose memory the 
events of the Sepoy Mutiny were yet 
green, agers that Brazabon Sahib 
would be visited for his sins with a 
terrible retribution; but the other 
servants, regarding her as a harmless 
imbecile, paid little heed to her ravings. 


* * * * 


_ The Folkestone Fusiliers were to be 
inspected by the General, and Brazabon 


had ordered Dhondi to have his pony 
ready at half-past six on the morning ot 
the inspection. The second bugle was 
still sounding when the Captain, the 
very pink of smartness, stepped jauntily 
out into the porch, and called for the 
peny. His call met with no response: 
not a soul seemed’ to be stirring in the 
compound. He turned livid with rage, 
and rushing to the stable, found Dhondi 
fast asleep on the floor. Rousing 
the delinquent with a vicious kick 
in the naked ribs, and pouring forth a 
volley of angry abuse, he ordered him 
to saddle and bridle the animal with 
all despatch. Brazabon, as he super- 
intended the operation, was ugly to look 
upon ; his features were contorted with 
fury; he gnashed his teeth savagely, 
stamped on the ground, and nw 
foamed at the mouth with the intensity 
of his passion. Fain would he have 
meted out punishment to Dhondi then 
and there, but, through fear of occasion- 
ing further delay, restrained himself, 
with the determination to wreak a full 
measure of vengeance so soon as he 
should have returned from parade. 

The unfortunate syce, alarmed by the 
terribie look in his master’s face, and by 
his curses and threats, trembled so 
violently that he could scarcely buckle 
the girths. At last Brazabon was in 
the saddle, cantering smartly down the 
Cantonment road, with Dhondi follow- 
ing, panting, and breathless. ‘I'll cut 
the heart out of you, you black thief, 
for making me late for parade,” was his 
Parthian shaft, as, leaping from the 
saddle, and throwing the reins to the 
syce, he hurried towards the parade 
ground, where, to his dismay, the 
regiment had already fallen in. Every 
eye of the battalion was upon him, as 
he made his way shamefacedly to his 
own company ; and he was aware that 
the Colonel was regarding him with a 
look of stern disapproval. The cup of 
his humiliation was full when the 
General rebuked him in the presence of 
the regiment for his unpunctuality. 

Captain Brazabon returned from 
parade in a very savage mood. His 
wife, leading his little daughter by the 
hand, came out into the garden to meet 
him, so he was constrained to defer the 
execution of his vengeance till a more 
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fitting opportunity. The demon o. 
wrath was raging so fiercely in his 
bosom, that he gave but short and 
sullen answers to all questions addressed 
tohim; and the child, looking up into 
his face, with large, innocent eyes, 
wondered what had made her Dad so 
angry. After breakfast, Brazabon, 
arming himself with a cutting whip, 
repaired to the stables where Dhondi, 
naked to the waist, was rubbing down 
the pony and secretly congratulating 


LIVES 


crowd of servants with their wives and 
children, who, gathering round, begged 
the Sahib to desist. Their words fell 
on deaf ears. Brazabon, unsoftened 
by the piteous pleading of Dhondi’s wife 
and mother, and by the weeping of the 
poor little half-starved children, who 
thought that their father was being 
murdered, continued his task with 
brutal persistency, covering the naked 
body with deep weals. Desisting at 
last, through sheer exhaustion, he flung 
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*“BEGAN TO THRASH HIM VICIOUSLY ” 


himself on having escaped the promised 
punishment. Brazabon, with an evil 
scowl on his face, seized the unfortunate 
man by the scruff of the neck, dragged 
him out into the compound, and began 
to thrash him viciously on head, face, 
body and limbs—whichever part pre- 
sented itself to the stroke. 

Dhondi’s cries brought out a small 


his helpless victim, a bleeding, inert 
mass of humanity, on to the ground, 
and strode away saying, ‘‘That’ll teach 
you to make me late for parade again, 
you black scoundrel ! ” 

That evening, Captain and Mrs. 
Brazabon, at dinner, were disturbed by 
the sound of loud wailing in the com- 
pound without. 
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‘Go and tell those niggers to stop that 
infernal row, or I’ll come out and half- 
murder some of them,” roared the 
Captain “4 (> to the butler. ‘ How 
often have told you that I object to a 
noise in the compound ?” 

**Please Sahib,” answered the man 
mildly, ‘‘Dhondi dying just now. His 
mother and wife make cry. No can stop. 
When man die, women crying always 
like that.” 

**Oh, Maurice,” said Mrs. Brazabon in 
tones of alarm, after the butler had left 
the room, “it would be a dreadful 
thing if Dhondi were to die; they 
would say you had killed him.” 

‘*They may say what they please ; it 
would be a d lie,” retorted Braza- 
bon. ‘The fellow is a feeble creature, 
not worth his salt, continually shamming 
sick, and shirking his work on every 
possible occasion. He might die any 
day, and it wouldn’t be my fault. I am 
sure the hiding I gave him this morning, 
which he richly deserved, could make no 
difference.” 

**Hush! Maurice, I cannot bear to 
hear you speak like that of a fellow- 
creature.” 

“*A fellow-creature! Do you call a 
syce a fellow-creature ? Well, I don’t. 
Besides, a nigger the less in the 
world will never be missed,” was the 
brutal response. ‘‘ However, I'll take 
the —— of squaring his family ; 
as, if the native press were to get wind 
of the affair, it might be a bit awkward 
for me. Fifty rupees will do the job 
effectually, I fancy ; though it’s a long 
price to pay for a nigger.” 

Mrs. Brazabon, deeply shocked, rose 
and left the room without replying, 
knowing the futility of arguing with her 
husband in his present frame of 
= ing, the famil 

e next mornin i 

were seated in the ame = Kage | 
aged crone, with yellowy-white locks, 
and a brown, ent face, deeply 
seamed with wrinkles, ed her- 
self on a agg before them, _ 
raising a ny forefinger menacingly, 
began to mumble out in the Mahratta 
tongue what sounded like a_ curse. 
Neither in Brazabon nor his wife 
could understand what she said, but 

little Bella, gazing curiously at the 
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oe figure, interpreted the drift of 
er speech. 

“*She says Daddy has killed Dhondi, 
and that he will be punished for it,” 
exclaimed the child in frightened tones. 
‘**She keeps on repeating, ‘ Three lives! 
three lives!’ but I don’t know what she 
means by that.” 

Brazabon, summoning the butler, 
told him to inform the old woman that 
if she would agree to hush the matter up 
she should receive a present of fifty 
rupees, to be paid at the end of three 
months; but that if, in the meantime, 
she breathed a word to anyone of what 
had occurred, she should receive nothing, 
and should be turned out of her house 
in the compound. 

“‘That’ll stop the old hag’s mouth. 
I know these niggers well; they would 
sell their souls for money,” he said to 
his wife. But, after the old woman had 
hobbled away, the butler informed him, 
to his infinite surprise and disgust, that 
Ramabhai had declared that she and 
Dhondi’s mother and children would 
rather starve than touch a farthing of 
of the Sahib’s money. 

**More fools they,” observed Braza- 
bon, contemptuously, with a sense of 
virtuous indignation at his generous 
offer being refused. 

Captain Brazabon engaged another 
syce, and dismissed from his mind all 
thoughts of the ill-fated Dhondi. Some 
three months later, he was driving his 
wife home at dusk in a dog-cart from 
Kirkee, and while crossing the Wellesley 
Bridge, with its narrow and dangerous 
road lined by flimsy, low parapets, had 
pulled the horse up to a walk. Though 
they had no living being on the 
last half-mile of the road, Mrs. Brazabon 
became suddenly aware of a strange, 
unnatural presence, and, looking ner- 
vously round, saw the half-naked figure 
of a man, an exact counterpart of the 
deceased Dhondi, glide swiftly and 
noiselessly from behind, and spring on 
to the back seat of the dog-cart. 

She was paralysed with fright. Her 
tongue, grown dry, clave to the roo! o! 
her mouth; she was unable to utter a 
word. Her husband, noticing the 
strange contortions in her face as she 
strove vainly to speak, said, “‘ What on 
earth’s the matter, Marion? Are you ill? 
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“No,” she gasped hoarsely, the words 


seeming to choke her. “There is a 
terrible—something—on the seat behind 
us. I believe it is Dhondi’s ghost. Oh, 
Maurice, I am so frightened, I feel I am 
going to faint.” 

“Nonsense, Marion,” he laughed ; 
“it’s only some scoundrel playing a 
trick upon us. I'll leave a mark upon 
him by which to remember me.” Saying 
which, and turning half round, he jobbed 
the handle of the whip with savage force 
into the face of the occupant of the back 
seat. There was no resistance. The 
blow passed through thin air, and a 
sardonic smile played over the ghastly 
features of the phantom. 

_ The horse, meanwhile, had broken 
into a cold sweat, and was standing still, 
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quivering in every limb. Bra- 
zabon brought the whip smartly 
down on his quarters, whereupon 
the affrighted animal, rearing 
straight on end, pawed the air 
for a second or two, and then 
came down with his fore-feet on 
the parapet of the bridge. Mrs. 
Brazabon, hysterical with fright, 
clutched wildly at her husband, 
lost her balance, and was precipi- 
tated headlong into the dark, 
seething flood below. Asshe was 
falling, Brazabon heard a sepul- 
chral voice that 
seemed to be 
floating in the 
air, repeating 
in sinister 
tones the weird 
refrain, ‘‘Three 
lives! Three 
lives!” The 
horse, regain- 
ing the ground, 
broke into a 
mad gallop and 
bolted wildly 
home. Braza- 
bon had the 
greatest diffi- 
culty in retain- 
ing his_ seat, 
and when he 
was able to 
glance round, 
found that he 
was alone ; the 
ghostly visitant had disappeared. 


= > = = 


Brazabon’s friends endeavoured to 

rsuade him to send his little mother- 
ess child to England, but he declined 
to follow their advice, haunted with a 
superstitious dread that some harm 
might befall his darling if separated from 
him. He therefore invited one of his 
sisters to come and keep house for him 
in India, and take care of Bella. As 
time went by, Bella, with a_ child’s 
blessed facility for banishing sad 
memories, recovered her spirits and be- 
came as happy and bright as ever, 
though she sometimes asked wonderingly 
why her mother had never returned 
from Kirkee. 
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One evening, the child, after returning 
from a walk with her ayah, said to her 
father, ‘‘Daddy dear, I met that 
horrible old woman Ramabhai on the 
road. She looked at me so strangely, 
and said, ‘Three lives! Three lives! 
Your turn next, Missy Baba.’ I was 
afraid she would catch me and carry me 
off. But the ayah threatened to call 
a policeman, and then Ramabhai ran 
away.” 

Brazabon took Bella on to his knee, 
and, stroking her curls caressingly, 
pacified her with the assurance that the 
old woman was quite silly, and did not 
know what she was saying. He was 
nevertheless seized with a foreboding of 
impending evil, which made his blood 
run cold. What if the old woman's 
words were to come true, and his darling 
were to be taken from him! What 
would he have left to live for? 

The hot weather had set in, and there 
had been some cases of small-pox among 
the natives in the bazaar; but, as the 
complaint was usual at that time of 
year, the Europeans paid little heed to 
it. Captain and Miss Brazabon, how- 
ever, decided to take Bella to 


Mahableshwur, and thus — against 


all possible chance of infection. The 
evening before their departure, brother 
and sister went to a dinner q 
leaving the ayah in charge of the child, 
with strict injunctions to remain in the 
nursery during their absence. On their 
return home, Miss Brazabon went to the 
nursery and found the ayah stretched, 
to all appearance, fast asleep on a mat 
across the doorway. She tried to rouse 
her, spoke to her, shook her; but the 
woman, though breathing heavily, gave 
no further sign of consciousness. Miss 
Brazabon, believing that the ayah was 
drunk, turned away with a gesture of 
disgust, and walked towards the child’s 
cot. She saw to her surprise, in the 
dim light, two little faces reposing side 
by side on the pillow ; one, plump and 
rosy, framed in a tangle of clustering 
brown curls; the other, black, drawn, 
emaciated, the closely shaven crown of 
the head covered with white, running 
sores. With an exclamation of horror, 
she lifted the coverlet, and beheld, 
nestled up against Bella, the naked 
corpse of a native child, covered with 
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gaping ulcers. Her scream of terror 
brought the whole household running 
into the room. Taking her brother by 
the arm, she pointed silently to the two 
figures lying on the bed. One of the 
servants, grasping the situation, wrapped 
a sheet round the body of the dead 
child and carried it from the room. 
Bella, meanwhile, continued to sleep 
placidly, in blissful unconsciousness of 
the drama that had been enacted. She 
was under the influence of a drug. 

The mystery was never cleared up. 
The ayah, on waking from her profound 
slumber, several hours later, protested 
that she knew nothing of what had 
occurred, that she had touched no 
liquor or intoxicating drugs; and she 
vowed that she had been bewitched. 
It was ‘‘ Shaitan ka kam” (Devil’s handi- 
work); there was no other possible 
explanation. The only clue, slight as 
it was, was found in the testimony of 
the Chokedar (night watchman), who 
deposed that old Ramabhai used 
frequently to wander about the com- 

und at night, calling for her son, and 
invoking the Hindoo gods to avenge 
his death. The natives of India 
reverence mad people; and _ the 
Chokedar admitted that, believing 
Ramabhai to be insane and harmless, 
he had not interfered with the old 
woman, who, so far as he knew, had 
never entered the house. 

A few days after the Brazabons 
arrived at Mahableshwur, little Bella 
sickened of the loathsome disease, and 
speedily succumbed to it. Miss Brazabon 
was too ill herself to attend the funeral, 
and Captain Brazabon was the only 
mourner present at the burial service. 
After the Chaplain had departed, Braza- 
bon stood with bared head, in the 
deepening gloom, gazing with anguish- 
stricken face into the yawning grave 
that contained the last remains of his 
beloved child. 

“‘The sins of the father have been 
visited upon an innocent child. How 
gladly would I have sacrificed my own 
life in expiation of my cruelty, could 
only my darling Bella have been spared,” 
groaned the miserable man. . 

As he finished speaking, he lifted his 
eyes from the grave, and there, on the 
opposite brink, almost touching him, 
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stood the spectral form of a man, naked 
to the waist, whose body was covered 
with deep, livid weals. 

Brazabon clasped his hands over his 
eyes to shut out the horrible vision ; but 
the stern, accusing voice, sounding like a 
requiem in his ears, repeated the now 
familiar refrain, “‘ Three lives! Three 
lives!” When he lowered his hands he 
was alone with the dead. 


* * * * 


The miserable man now knew that 
there was a curse upon his life, and that 
the prophecy of Ramabhai was being 
fulfilled. Two lives had been taken 
already ; the third would surely be his 
own. He felt that death in any shape 
would come as a welcome relief. He 
was haunted at all times, waking and 
sleeping, by the vision of his victim. He 
grew strangely gloomy and morose, 
developed signs of melancholia, and 
sought to drown care in drink. After 
returning to Poona, he met frequently 
on the roads the old woman, who, as 
soon as she caught sight of him, would 
run up to him and shriek in his ears her 
monotonous cry for vengeance. *-“ 

At last Brazabon fell seriously ill, and 
was ordered to England, as the only 
chance of saving his life. The change 
of air and scene worked wonders. Away 
from his former surroundings, he rapidly 
regained health and strength, and became 
a new man; and, before a year had 
elapsed, had begun to believe that life 
was still worth living. The phantom of 
the murdered syce ceased to haunt him, 
and he succeeded in banishing from his 
thoughts that terrible episode of the past. 
Weary of his lonely existence, and 
pining for love and sympathy, he was 
fortunate enough to win the affection of 
a beautiful girl; who promised to be his 
wife. The day of their wedding had 

n fixed, when Brazabon suddenly 
received a telegram intimating that his 
regiment had been ordered on active 
service to the North-West Frontier of 
India, and that he must rejoin forth- 
with. 

The morning of his departure, his 
betrothed, clinging fondly to him, said, 
“Oh, Maurice, I had such a terrible 
dream last night, which has made me 
feel quite neryous and frightened about 
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you. I dreamt that I was walking 
along a lonely road in India, when an 
old woman came up to me and shrieked 
some words in my ears, of which I 
could only make out the sound of your 
name. She stretched her skinny hands 
towards my throat, and I, spellbound 
by a deadly fascination, powerless to 
move or speak, felt as if I were about to 
be strangled. Then I awoke, trembling 
all over. The recollection of it makes 
me sick with apprehension. I have a 
presentiment that something terrible 
will happen. How I wish you were not 
leaving me, dearest.” 

Brazabon felt a shiver run through 
his frame. Life had become very dear 
to him. Though no coward, he dreaded 
the thought that he might never again 
look upon the sweet face of his beloved. 

Taking her to his heart and kissing 
away her tears, he consoled her with 
brave words, adding, ‘‘The war will 
not last long, my darling, and we shall be 
married as soon as it is over. Perhaps 
I shall win a D.S.O.; won’t you be 
proud of me then?” 


* * * * 


The incidents of that campaign are 
fresh in the memory of all: how the 
fierce hillmen, after a brave resistance, 
were subdued by the superior valour 
and discipline of their opponents. The 
recalcitrant tribesmen had _ tendered 
their submission, and the British forces 
had been ordered to withdraw from the 
area of operations. The return route 
to India lay through a patch of moun- 
tainous country occupied by a tribe 
which, although it had not avowed open 
hostility to the British, viewed their 
presence with sullen disapproval. The 
General in command of the Brigade, 
of which the Folkestone Fusiliers 
formed a part, elated with his success 
and blind to the danger signals which to 
a more experienced leader would have 
been obvious, laughed at the warnings 
of the Political Officer accompanying 
the Column, and declared that it was 
quite unnecessary to increase the 
strength of the rear-guard. Thus it 
befell that Captain Brazabon found 
himself detailed to cover the retirement 
of the Brigade, with two companies of 
his regiment—a force totally inadequate 
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for such an important duty. The 
proposed camping-ground for the night 
was a valley on the far side of a long, 
narrow defile. Before the main body 
of the troops reached the mouth of the 
defile, night had set in and the moon 
was high in the sky. Brazabon’s 
detachment had meanwhile occupied 
a strong position among boulders, 
with the intention of holding it until 
their comrades should have cleared the 
gorge. Brazabon, on receiving inti- 
mation from the connecting files that 
the main body had debouched safely 
from the defile, ordered the rear-guard 
to retire by alternate companies. He 
himself, with the rear-most company, 
had barely retired a hundred yards, 
when a storm of bullets rained down 
upon them from the surrounding hills, 
and at the same time a large body of 
Pathans, who had been lying concealed 
in a ravine, sprang up and occupied the 
position just vacated. The position of 
the rear-guard was perilous in the 
extreme. The company in support 
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doubled up to the rescue of their 
comrades ; but the main body was now 
so distant from the scene of action that 
no relief from that quarter could be 
expected. There was nothing for it but 
to die like men. The Pathans behind 


the boulders, reinforced by hundreds of 
their fellow-tribesmen, and emboldened 
by the small number of their opponents, 
rushed out in a mass to overwhelm the 
little band. A withering volley stretched 
several of them dead upon the ground; 
but the rest, carried onward by the 


** THE GIANT STAGGERED BACKWARDS 
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impetus of the rush, were soon in the 
midst of the British soldiers, when a 
fierce and bloody encounter between 
sword and bayonet ensued, in which 
quarter was neither asked nor given. 
The British leader found himself 
engaged with a hairy giant of most 
ferocious aspect, who, whirling his 
broad-bladed tulwar round his head, to 
the accompaniment of the fierce 
Moslem war-cry, made savage slashes 
at his adversary. Brazabon, who was 
a good swordsman, parried the cuts of 
his formidable opponent, and _ then 


disabling him by a skilful thrust in the 
wrist, caused the weapon to fi 
his hand. The giant staggere 


from 
back- 
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wards, and Brazabon was about to run 
him through, when a lean, brown body, 
with livid weals showing clear in the 
moonlight, interposed itself between 
his sword-point and the breast of his 
foe. It was the phantom of the 
murdered syce. Brazabon reeled like a 
drunken man ; the sword dropped from 
his nerveless grasp; ere he could 
recover himself, the Pathan, with an 
exultant shout of ‘‘ Allah Akhbar !” had 
driven a dagger deep into his throat. 
While his life-blood was spurting forth 
in a warm, red gush, there sounded in 
his ears, for the last time, above the din 
of battle, the words of fatal import, 
‘“*Three lives! Three lives!” 
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MONG all the thousand items 
that go toward the making-up 
of history, none stand out so 
boldly, none strike our 
imagination so vividly, none 

remain in our memories so long, as the 
reat acts of personal valour or national 
eroism, that, thank heaven! are 
scattered so freely among the records of 
the ages. The wise laws of some far- 
seeing statesman, the immortal works of 
an inspired genius, the political crimes 
of an unscrupulous ruler, though in- 
finitely more far-reaching in_ their 
effects, fail to impress us as the glorious 
achievements of a popular hero, the 
courage of a devoted band. Our 
knowledge of the ancient Greeks ma 
be vague and misty, but we know all 
about Leonidas and his followers 
“combing their hair for death” in the 
wy of Thermopylae. Ever since we 
eft school we have been religiously 
forgetting all we ever learnt of Roman 
history ; but the story of bold Horatius, 
“‘who kept the bridge so well,” has a 
cial niche in our memories. Richard 

the Lionhearted was by no means as 
estimable a king as, say, Henry the 
Seventh, but we greatly prefer him. 
Sir Francis Drake is more interesting to 
= than Lord Burleigh, and Nelson t 

itt. 

And it is because, as long as the world 
lasts, courage, endurance and self- 


sacrifice will ever hold the highest place 
in the hearts of the people; because the 
tales of golden deeds never grow old 
in the telling, however oft repeated; 
because, 


In all lands and through all human story 
The path of duty is the way to glory, 


that the days of the great Indian Mutiny 
will live in the pages of history while 
history shall last. It was then that 
individual heroism and fortitude, en- 
durance and strength of will, rose toa 
height that was sublime. It was simply 
and solely due to individual efforts that 
the Indian Empire, the National honour, 
and hundreds of thousands of lives were 
saved. Administrations failed utterly, 
Councils in high places blundered as 
oy as men could blunder. 
Those in authority shut their eyes 
wilfully and stubbornly to the muttering 
of the approaching storm, and when it 
burst possessed neither the force of 
character nor the self-reliance —so 
cramped and paralysed were they from 
long years of precedent and routine—to 


_ grasp the situation in a moment, and 


with strong hand stem the tide ere it 
overwhelmed them. So they hesitated 
and delayed. They half-measures 
that were worsethan none. They clun 
vainly to old ways of thought and ol 
modes of action; worse still, they 
hampered and tied the hands of those 
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who would have helped them. Then, 
at the hour of England's greatest peril, 
rose England’s bravest sons. The hour 
came, and with it the man. From 
unexpected ve where least sought, 
rose some all-commanding soul, quick 
to see the thing to do and to do it 
fearlessly, ready to face the most fearful 
odds, and ready too to lay down his 
life in his country’s service. Young 
boys fresh from home, their nerve 
untried; peaceful civilians who had 
never dreamed of handling the sword, 
frail women to whom but a month 
before life had been all sunshine, gaiety, 
and flirtation. The hour came, and, 
“true to occasion, true,” the hero- 
spirit blazed up within them, glorifying 
and refining, and from ordinary every- 
day men and women raising them to 
the ranks of the immortals. 

Whenever we think or speak of the 
great Mutiny, two names rise always to 
our thoughts, coupled together by 
association, though widely different in 
their stories, Lucknow and Cawnpore. 
One the scene of our greatest triumph, 
the other of our most awful disaster, the 
two spots, only forty miles apart, pre- 
serve yet, after forty years, relics and 
memories to recall vividly the events 
that made them famous, to point a 
lesson and a warning; and dull indeed 
must be the imagination of the tourist, 
and dim his patriotic feeling, who would 
pass them by unnoticed in even the 
briefest visit to India. 

In the natural order of things, since 
they lie so close together—forty miles in 
India is considered but just across the 
toad—Cawnpore and Lucknow are 
visited one after the other, and Cawn- 
pore generally comes first. It is best 
that it should be so, for it needs the 
ne recollections of the successfully 
held Residency to counteract the too 
painful feelings of failure and awful 
tragedy that yet hang heavily over the 
latter place. “Of the two towns Cawn- 
pore is least altered, though of course 
the lapse of almost a generation and a 
half has wrought changes here as every- 
where else. The railway and the long 
station, with its refreshment and waiting 
rooms, its swarming troops of coolies, 
fat native clerks and harassed English 
officials, is since the days of the rebel- 
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MEMORIAL WELL, CAWNPORE 


lion. Had it been otherwise who can 
tell what suffering might have been 
averted. Outside the building we hire 
a “gharry” drawn by a pair of small 
MH wel and driven by a fierce, bearded 
Mohammedan. We pass beneath trees 
upon whose branches hang glorious 
tangled masses of purple bourgan- 
villia and orange creepers ; through the 
swarming native bazaars whose rude 
and shapeless mud hovels, all clustered 
together for mutual support, look like 
nothing so much as a huge human ant- 
hill; past trim European bungalows 
and gaunt barracks. All is very quiet 
and still, brightly coloured and gay 
in the brilliant sunlight, peaceful and 
calm. 

Presently the dusty road reaches a 
bare, open plain, and shortly after the 
gharry pulls up by alow hedge enclosing 
an area of rough grass, of perhaps an 
acre in extent, dotted here and there 
with small brick pillars. A few trees 
stand within the hedge, and in the midst 
is an old well with a crumbling wooden 
framework above it. The wells of 
India are very large, twice or three 
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times the diameter of English wells. A 
low broad wall of masonry surrounds 
them, and the water is drawn by a 
couple of mild-eyed bullocks, who walk 
slowly down a sloping path made at the 
side and so pull the rope over the pulley 
erected above the mouth. Beyond the 
enclosure stands the Memorial Church, 
not a beautiful structure externally, and 
over the hedge a party of English Tom- 
mies are playing cricket. Their shouts 
rise up in the still, hot air, the windlass 
of the well creaks and groans, the lean 
native who drives the bullocks urges 


those in higher councils, had set him- 
self to prepare a haven of refuge for 
the European population under his 
care. He had selected for this purpose 
a couple of barracks standing in the 
midst of a plain, and he proceeded to 
victual these and fortify them with earth- 
works against a contingency that to 
many then seemed remote indeed. But 
the time was short, and the ground, 
baked by months of drought, was hard 
as iron, and when the blow fell and the 
garrison fled to their stronghold the 
miserable earth walls, whose outline the 
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them with strange monosyllabic calls. 
It is hard to believe that within this 
narrow space has been witnessed the 
greatest tragedy of our century; that 
confined within its boundaries is the 
scene of suffering unspeakable and 
heroism sublime. This was the site of 
** Wheeler’s Entrenchment.” 

The great wave of rebellion that 
swept over all India reached the mili- 
tary station of Cawnpore, at the latter 
end of May, 1857, and found it all 
unprepared. True, the General in com- 
mand, Sir Hugh Wheeler, had in some 
measure read the signs of the times, and, 
more alive to the danger than many of 


little hedge now marks, were scarcely 
more than four feet high, and not even 
bullet-proof at the top. The provisions 
collected were sufficient for four weeks 
only, but more than enough it seemed 
te the people who gathered there on the 
221 of May with orders to bring with 
them sufficient things for a few hours or 
a day or two’s stay only, for by that 
time the rebels would be marching to 
Delhi and they would be safe. 

Then followed the first of those foul 


acts of treachery which have defamed 
the name of Nana Sahib with a blot 
almost as black as that of Judas. That 
suave, bland, native prince, hiding under 
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his courteous and gracious bearing the 
bitterest hatred at malignity towards 
the English, assisted 7 his creature 
Azimoolah Khan, who but three years 
before, during a visit to England, had 
been the lion of a London season, and 
the pet of fashionable drawing-rooms, 
had planned a devilish revenge upon the 
white man for wrong done him, for a 
grievance he certainly had against the 
Government—a grievance that to a 
native’s eyes seems blacker than to ours. 
So when poor old Sir Hugh in his sore 
distress turned for assistance to the 
powerful Rajah, whose friendly attitude 
seemed so well assured, the Nana was 
full of sympathy and help. He would 
come at once with his soldiers and guns, 
and so in a few hours he did. But it 
was against the frail defences that the 
guns were turned, and it was to the 
destruction of the helpless garrison that 
the traitor led his men. 

Then for almost three weeks endured 
a siege of which our century at least, 
thank God! has never seen the like. 
Within that small enclosure, where all 
is now so still and calm, were herded 
together a thousand of our unhappy 
countrymen and women, of whom almost 
one-half were helpless women and 
children, and barely 400 men capable of 
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fighting. A little flock of defenceless 
sheep—lost sheep—in the midst of a 
ravening pack of wolves, thirsting for 
their blood, cut off entirely from the out- 
side world, waiting, how eagerly, for 
the help that never came, falling day by 
day, but selling their lives as dearly as 
they could, and drawing the closer 
together for their thinning ranks. There 
was no protection in that crumbling fold 
from the shot and shell falling so thick 
from guns that ceased neither day nor 
night. There was no protection in that 
pitiful shelter from the flaming sun 
through the hottest days of the fiery 
Indian summer, when life is a burden 
and work a torment even to those to 
whom punkahs, ice, and every expedient 
for keeping cool are necessities. Every 
drop of water for those fainting hundreds 
had to be obtained from that well, where 
now the bullocks patiently toil, and on 
this spot, with fiendish cruelty, the 
enemy concentrated all their fire. Every 
bucket drawn was at imminent risk of 
life; too often the water was paid for 
and stained with the life-blood of him 
who drew it, while the post of ‘‘Captain 
of the Well” was assigned to the bravest 
man in the company, and short was the 
time he held it ere death claimed him, 
Not one cupful of that dearly-bought 
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fluid must be used for purposes or 
personal cleanliness, and what must that 
alone have meant to those tenderly- 
nurtured women and childen? Smallpox, 
cholera, fever, ran havoc among the fast- 
dwindling flock; every evening a yet 
longer row of pitiful corpses lay under 
the shattered verandah, and every night 
their weary comrades stole out over the 
mud walls, and lowered them sorrow- 
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A little Hindu temple stands beneath a 
spreading tree, and before it a broad 
flight of stone steps lead down to the 
water’s edge. On this little landing- 
stage were gathered, on the 27th'of June 
of that eventful year the survivors ot the 
three weeks’ awful siege. Ragged they 
were, worn and wasted, but hope and 
gladness filled their hearts, for surely 
now their trials were nearly over, and 





IN THE RESIDENCY, LUCKNOW 


fully into a dry well, where now a noble 
cross stands high over their bones, 
surrounded by beds of brilliant flowers. 
A mile further along dusty lanes 
brings us to the second scene of that 
sorrowful .drama, and here the forty 
years have wrought little change. The 
sacred Ganges flows slowly and ma- 
jestically by in broad and shimmering 
curves; along the banks the ‘‘ dhobies” 
or washermen beat the clothes and lay 
them to dry on the clean sand as they 
have done for countless generations. 


for many indeed — would it had been 
for all !—the end was very near. 

Under the archway on one side of the 
steps stood old Sir Hugh Wheeler, under 
the other the Nana’s officers, and between 
them the work of bestowing the women 
and soldiers in the thatched native boats 
that were to bear them to Allahabad 
and safety went on apace. Suddenly 
from the little temple sounded a single 
warning trumpet-call. Instantly the 
native rowers of the boats left their 
charges and swam to shore, while from 
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either bank, from guns and men hitherto 


concealed, opened a “deadly fire upon 
the ‘unsuspecting “English. The thatch 
of the boats was fired, some sank, and 
others stuck fast in the mud, the shore 
was alive with hundreds of pitiless and 
raging murderers, armed with guns and 
swords, thirsting for blood. Not long the 
massacre lasted. The defenceless crowd 
could offer no resistance, their enemies 
knew no mercy; soon all was silent on 
those blood-stained steps, while a little 
band of women and children rescued 
from the slaughter for a more awful 
fate, were led away wounded, fainting, 
and heartbroken, pitied even by their 
devilish foes, to the prison-house, where 
they lingered yet another three weeks of 
misery before their terrible release. 

And now comes the last scene. The 
gharry drives us from the ‘ Massacre 
Ghat,” a long way through the scattered 
European settlement and crowded 
pacturesque native town until the beauti- 
ully arranged and _ splendidly; kept 





Memorial Gardens are reached. The 
blazing sun is sinking westward, the 
heat of the day is passed. Over all 
hangs that perfect calm, and serene 
peace and quiet of an Indian afternoon. 
Beneath graceful, shady trees, and be- 
tween beds of gorgeous blossoms, we 
wander slowly, till at the end of the 
broad path we see, gleaming white and 
radiant, Marochetti’s beautiful marble 
screen. It stands in an open space sur- 
mounting a small mound, and beside it is 
a solitary red-coated English soldier. 
All day long, and all the year round a 
sentry stands beside this spot, and his 
duty is to see that no native, be he 
humble coolie or high-born rajah, sets 
foot even upon that hallowed place. 
Reverently we ascend the grassy slope 
and enter the carved doorway. The 
setting sun throws long shadows from 
the delicately traced screen, and bathes 
in glorious yellow light the figure of the 
white angel that watches with folded 
wings above the grave of the slaughtered 
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innocents. She stands beneath a lofty 
cross, with down-bowed head, and in 
her hands she bears the .palm-branch of 
victory. The inscription about her 
feet tells how ‘beneath lie the bones of 
a great company of Christian people, 
chiefly women and children, who near 
this spot were cruelly massacred and 
cast, the dying with the dead, into the 
well below, {uly 16th, 1857.” The pure 
white marble, the lovely face of the 
guardian angel, the brilliant, beautiful 
garden, the golden sunset and the 
evening calm, all blend together in one 
harmonious picture that will linger in 
thememory when many another scene has 
faded. Reverently we walk around the 
grave of our murdered countrywomen, 
reverently we out, and as we close 
the gate behind us we echo in our hearts 
the words carved above it: ‘‘ These are 
they which came out of great tribula- 
tion.” 

Turn we now to another and a brighter 
scene. The prosperous, se 4 pe 
city of Lucknow isall agog, for it is race 


week, and the hotels are crammed with 
visitors, and the streets with carriages 
of smartly-dressed ladies and the gor- 


geous retinue of wealthy natives. But 
our way lies not towards the race-course 
and polo-ground, but northward through 
broad thoroughfares and quaint bye- 
streets, past huge palaces and noble 
buildings, now turned to peaceful and 
useful employment as Government offices 
and the like, but once the residences of 
the dissolute Kings of Oude, and bearing 
names that have grown familiar to us all 
as connected with the several advances 
of Havelock and Colin Campbell, for 
every inch of the ground we traverse 
was hotly contested, not once only, but 
three times over. 

And presently we see before us, set 
back a little from the road, a ruined 
gateway. Thecrumbling sides are richly 
swathed with gorgeous wreaths of purple 
creeper, and the grey stone arch is scarred 
and dented all over with the marks of 
a perfect hailstorm of shot and shell. 
oe! you find — ina — 
ul park of trim-kept slopes, shrubs 
and beds of foun’ at tastefally ar- 
ranged among a number of ruined build- 
ings, roofless, windowless, and fast falling 
to pieces, and everywhere scored with 


the signs of bullet and cannon-shot. In 
some places the houses are utterly 
destroyed and their sites marked only 
by heaps of brick and rubbish ; in others 
they are fairly intact. Some big guns 
stand on the lawns, and in the far 
corner is a quiet grave-yard, thickly 
strewn with white grave-stones and 
memorials. 

This is the world-famed Residency ; 
this is the spot where, without proper 
defences, shelter stores or arms, the 
little party of English held their own, 
for eighty-seven long days, against that 
raging sea of enemies, alone, unaided, 
and utterly cut off from the outside 
world. How that story, set in noble 
words by our late Laureate, has stirred 
all hearts and sent a thrill of patriotism 
and pride through the veins of even the 
most indifferent! With what force it 
appeals to us nowas we enter the ruined 
portal and view the spot which a wise 
and thoughtful Government has left 
sacred and untouched, to be dealt with 
by the gentle hand of time alone! Here 
on the right is the long, lofty building, 
once the banqueting hall, but during 
the siege used as the Hospital. Too 
vividly do its battered stones bear 
witness to the truth of the poem— 

Death to the dying and wounds to the 

wounded, for often there fell, 

Striking the hospital wall, crashing through it, 

their shot and their shell. 

On the opposite side of the path stands 
a dismantled house which once was the 
residence of the Residency Surgeon, 
Dr. Fayrer, and still bears his name. 
In one of its rooms passed away the 
hero of the siege, the wisest man in 
India, Sir Henry Lawrence. It was 
due to his splendid forethought and 
management that the fate of Lucknow 
was not that of Cawnpore. By him the 
Residency was stored with provisions 
and ammunition; by him, while yet 
there was time, defences were raised, 
frail indeed, but sufficient, with the 
brave hearts behind them, to keep the 
wolves out of the fold till succour came. 
He was mortally wounded during the 
first days of the siege in the Residency 
itself—a large building whose remains 
are in the centre of the enclosure—and 
was carried to Dr. Fayrer’s house, as 4 
less exposed position. For two days 
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he lingered on in terrible agony, but full 
of thoughts and words only of anxiety 
and advice for those he was leaving. 
His end was that of a Christian soldier 
and gentleman; of whom can more be 
said? He was borne to his rest by a 
party of men called from the guns for 
that purpose; rough, grimed and heated, 
they knelt each by the side of their dead 
general and reverently kissed the beloved 
face; then they laid him, by his own 
special request, in the same grave with 
those of his comrades in arms who fell 
that same day; and later, over that 
peaceful spot in the little burial ground 
round the ruined church, was placed the 
simple stone slab bearing the epitaph 
dictated with his dying breath, ‘‘ Here 
lies Henry Lawrence, who tried to do 
his duty.” 

And might not this motto be repeated 
over all those lowly tombs? Did they 
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not, one and all, ‘try todo their duty”? 
Those patient, gentle, ever-helping 
women and children, who passed the 
agonising hours and laid down their 
weary lives in those cellar-like rooms 
under the Residency; those brave 
soldier-hearts who day by day and hour 
by hour held their lives in their hands, 
did each the work of a dozen men, 
fought doggedly against overpowering 
odds, held untenable positions, hoped 
against hope, shed their blood as water ; 
those tried and trusted dark Indian 
faces, firm and steadfast, sorely tempted, 
faithful unto death—they did their 
duty and a thousand times more than 
their duty; they fought together as 
comrades, they rest together as brothers 
and sisters, and they have won for 
themselves an immortal crown of glory 
that shall never fade or dim while time 
shall last. 


THE HOSPITAL IN THE RESIDENCY 
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THE finest drive in 
Europe, perhaps, in- 
deed, in the entire 
world, is from Nice 
by the Corniche Road 
over the mountains to Mentone. To 
Nice, the town of oranges and flowers, 
of preserved fruits, carnival junketings 
and pretty women, I hope ere long to 
devote a special article. Therefore 
suffice it to say that, in order to ac- 
complish the journey, it is necessary to 
be on the road before g a.m., with 
four horses bearing merry bells jingling 
upon their collars, a driver who is 
usually Italian, and several genial com- 
panions, not forgetting a basket of 
refreshments. The drive is so picturesque 
and thoroughly enjoyable that, person- 
ally, I endeavour to accomplish it once 
or twice each season, and only a few 
days ago I went, finding new features of 
interest, although I had been over the 
road on perhaps a dozen previous occa- 
sions. As we drive through Nice and 


THE FINEST 
DRIVE 
IN EUROPE. 


up the bank of the stony Paillon the 
morning marketing is not yet over, and 
many envious eyes are cast in our 
direction when our driver cracks his 
long whip warning gossippers out of our 
way. Soon, however, we pass the octroi 
limits, turn into that great road con- 
structed by Napoleon, and commence 
the ascent into the most beautiful part of 
the Riviera. After twenty minutes orso 
we all descend and walk, for the road Is 
—~ > Mont Gros, We toil up almost 
as high as the Observatory, and this 
sparing of the horses is advisable. An 
hour is thus spent in steady ascent 
until, on reaching the other side of the 
mountain, we look down upon the 
harbour of Villefranche, the brown 
rocks, the wooded promontory of St. 
Jean, and the blue, tranquil Mediter- 
ranean—a panorama which is enchant- 
ing to all who have never before 
witnessed it. There are thousands, 
nay millions, who have been to Nice, 
and have never taken this drive, yet the 
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view is undoubtedly one of the sights of 
the world. Possibly they do not go for 
two reasons; first on account of the 
expense, and secondly because it takes 
a whole day to accomplish it. Never- 
theless, no one should set foot in Nice 
without travelling over the Corniche. 
Having accomplish- 
AT A MOUNTAIN ed a further gradual 
INN. ascent, we pass a care- 
fully-guarded moun- 
tain fortress where entrance is strictly 
forbidden, according to a huge painted 
notice that can be read half a mile 
away, and traversing the bare mountain 
now almost devoid of herbage, so high 
is it, we look down upon Beaulieu, with 
Lord Salisbury’s villa gleaming white 
among the olives and oranges, while on 
our left rise the high, towering snow- 
capped Alps constantly changing from 
blue to purple and rose as sun or shadow 
strikes them—truly a scene of most 
impressive grandeur. At such an alti- 
tude are we that as we pass the ancient 
rock-village of Eze, standing ina dark 
narrow gorge on the point of a conical 
hill with its old castle still guarding the 
little place, it looks a mere toy village. 
By this time the mountain air has 


sharpened our appetites, and as we ap- 
proach a little inn, almost the only one 
on the road, a place patronised for the 
most part by shepherds and soldiers trom 
the fortress, it is suggested that we 
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should halt for refreshment. This we 
do, bringing out our basket, arranging 
tables and chairs on the balcony of the 
little place, spreading our impromptu 
meal and ordering from the innkeeper 
a bottle or two of his ordinary white 
wine (vin du pays sec), a most palatable 
beverage, costing only a franc a litre. 
Indeed, this wine is known throughout 
the whole countryside for its excellence ; 
many occupants of the big villas below 
at Beaulieu and Monaco have it regularly 
on their tables. None who know its 
excellence ever pass that lonely little 
mountain inn without having a tumbler- 
ful. Iam one of those. After half-an- 
hour’s rest, the ladies admiring the view, 
and the men smoking cigarettes, we 
push forward to La Turbie, a small but 
prosperous little place situated on the 
brow of the high brown rock, under 
which Monte Carlo nestles so cosily. 
From here, a mountain railway runs 
down toa point near the Casino, and 
from the road we are traversing a superb 
view is obtained of the tiny Principality 
of Monaco, Monte Carlo, and the 
rock standing so boldly out in the 
tranquil sea. It is here that we have 
reached the highest point of our drive, 
and we now begin to descend, obtaining 
delightful views of the great dog-faced 
mountain, called the Téte de Chien, 
passing Roquebrune, and getting con- 
tinuous and extensive views of the blue 
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Italian coast away eastward where Bor- 
dighera clusters white upon the shore. 
At length, after de- 
IN AND ABOUT scending a road of 
MENTONE. marvellous construc- 
tion, over bridges and 
through enormous cuttings, we descend 
yet until we skirt a stony brook 
which brings us down to the sea in the 
centre of that paradise of invalids, 
Mentone. ~ There are hotels, good, bad, 
and indifferent in Mentone. Those who 
drive into the town, or who go over by 
train for the day from Nice, Cannes, 
or San Remo cannot do better than 
make the Hétel de Menton their head- 
quarters, for here they will find an ex- 
cellent luncheon in a very pleasant 
room overlooking the promenade ; they 
may rest and take their coffee, etc., 
under the palms in the garden, and will 
not find the charges at all exorbitant. 
Mentone, however, is not a lively place. 
Half the visitors seem to be drawn 
about in bath chairs—a conveyance 
seldom seen at Nice, and never at Monte 
Carlo—while the other half patronise 
the donkeys kept by those smiling, 
brown-skinned old women with Pro- 
vengal straw hats, shaped like inverted 
soup plates. The principal street, which 
runs parallel with the sea, is very much 
like the familiar High Street of an 
English country town, and, indeed, the 
whole character of the place is far more 
English than the other Riviera resorts. 
The promenade is a sorry place after 
those at Nice or Cannes, for in dry 
weather it is inches deep in white dust, 
while a shower converts the place into 
a slough of extremely sticky mud, 
ruinous to the fine clothes of the ladies. 
Two or three days may well be spent, 
however, in exploring the environs of 
Mentone, which are extremely pic- 
turesque and interesting. We may 
climb up the torrent-path to the quaint, 
un-get-at-able old village of Gorbio, sur- 
rounded by its patches of cultivated 
ground, so carefully reclaimed from the 
mountain-side; or push up the wild 
valley of the Carei to the ancient rock- 
village of Castellar, built in the days 
when the Saracens and Barbary pirates 
so often descended and devastated the 
coast. In wandering about the Riviera 
nowadays, it is hard to believe that, 


until a century ago, the Corsairs were 
still a terror in this land, and fierce 
attacks were of almost weekly occur- 
rence. It was in order to in a 
defensive position that these rock- 
villages were built ; and certainly some 
of them were absolutely impregnable. 
Few visitors, unfortunately, care to 
explore these places, and as it is one of 
the objects in these articles to point out 
the practically unknown spots, I give 
photographs of them, which, I hope, 
may prove of interest. 
The return journey 
CAP MARTIN from Mentone to Nice, 
AND MONACO. if we drive, will, of 
course, be made by the 
lower road, which follows the beach the 
whole way, and in order to vary the 
scenery we may traverse the magnifi- 
cent pine woods of that spot so beloved 
of royalty, Cap Martin. We pass in 
front of that great caravansery of 
emperors, the Cap Martin Hotel, and, 
rejoining the high road, wind beneath 
the pretty village of Roquebrune to 
Monte Carlo, thence through Monaco, 
Beaulieu—where new hotels and villas 
are springing up everywhere—and Ville- 
franche, arriving home in Nice in time 
for a late dinner at nine o'clock. To 
those who make the journey I have 
described I would give a word of advice, 
namely, to leave the conveyance at 
Monte Carlo and return by train. After 
sunset the drive becomes very weari- 
some, and as the dew on the Riviera is 
heavy and deleterious to health, it is 
far best to return by rail. No one who 
is going to the Riviera this season, or 
who is already there, should leave with- 
out having travelled by the Corniche 
route. It is a journey to be done, and 
will be remembered throughout one’s 
lifetime, for the days are generally per- 
fect, and there being an absence of mist, 
the extent of the view is indescribable. 
As I wish my notes to be of practical 
use to travellers, I may as well add that 
among the many people in Nice who 
will undertake to drive persons singly or 
in parties from that town over the world- 
famed road, there is no better livery 
stable to go to than that of M. Gassin, 
in the Rue de France, in Nice. I have 
employed his vehicles many times, and 
have never once been ommend. 
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When these lines 

HOW TO LIVE appear the English 
IN NICE. exodus to Nice will 
have commenced. 

Many will go to witness the Carnival. 
To them a few hints will perhaps, 
prove of value. First, it is admitted 
that the present season has been one 
of the worst ever known. In October 
and November there was a bad outbreak 
of typhoid ; then came the Fashoda 
incident, which kept many people in 
England; and lastly, there was a foolishly 
exaggerated report that scarlet fever had 
broken out. Of course, some of- the 
streets of the old town of Nice are not 
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other resort; even far cheaper than 
many. Furnished villas on the heights 
around the town may, in many instances, 
be had for the proverbial song. A friend 
of mine lately took a pretty little fur- 
nished villa, with beautiful gardens, 
orange trees, and olives, on the Route 
de Fabron, paying only five hundred 
francs for five months, or not a pound a 
week! And this is in a most charming 
and sheltered situation, with beautiful 
views, through the grey-green olives, of 
the sea. Many other villas of similar 
size and price can be obtained—not, of 
course, on the Promenade des Anglais— 
while for those who do not care to pay 
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watered with otto of roses, and sanitation 
is not what it might be ; nevertheless, the 
municipality are, even though tardily, at 
this moment spending millions of francs 
__. the town in a sound and 
healthy condition. Another improve- 
ment now being carried out is the laying 
down of a vast system of electric trams, 
which, when completed, will run from 
Cannes, vid Nice, Beaulieu, and Monte 
Carlo, to Mentone. It is expected that 
they will be in working order for next 
season. Popularly, it is sup that 
Nice is an exceedingly dear place to live 
in; but that is not so. Those who have 
ad experience in residence on the Con- 
tinent can live here as cheaply as in any 


the high charges of the big hotels, there 
are a number of excellent pensions, one 
of the most comfortable, home-like, and 
entirely English in table, sanitation, etc., 
being the well-known Pension Anglaise, 
a large villa on the Promenade des 
Anglais, the most sunny spot on the 
Riviera, kept by Monsieur Beretta, a very 
polite and highly-respected townsman 
of Nice. The large Riviera hotels, even 
if their prices were not so stiff, are ex- 
tremely uncomfortable places, always 
noisy, and always overcrowded. I have 
known during Carnival ladies who have 

aid a sovereign a night for sleeping in 

th-rooms at the hotels, while most of 
the dining-rooms are turned into male 
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dormitories. At the pensions there is 
never that wild tumult and uproar, that 
constant coming and going, so irritating 
to those who desire rest and enjoyment, 
for people who stay at pensions usually 
remain the whole season, and at night 
form a very homely and pleasant 
in the salon. As an old habitué of the 
Riviera, I always avoid the big hotels. 
Their table d'héte is pleasant as a change, 
but life in them—and I have tried it—is 
a round of glare, glitter, and excitement, 
which becomes simply intolerable after 
a fortnight. 
Among constant 
BLOTS UPON visitors to Nice there 
NICE. are this season one or 
two subjects of com- 
plaint, of which it is to be — the 
municipality will take notice. First the 
metropolis of the Riviera is this season 
suffering from an invasion of beggars. 
The place is infested by them, many of 
them being maimed, and, in order to en- 
list sympathy, they exhibit their hideous 
deformities to the passer-by. It is no 
uncommon thing when walking along 
the Promenade des Anglais, or in the 
rincipal thoroughfares, to have a 
ndless arm thrust under one’s nose, 
a frightful hideous stump, unwashed 
and horrible. To ladies in a delicate 
state of health the shock is often a 
terrible one, and more than once I have 
noticed ladies turn pale at the horrible 
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sight. Fearful-looking diseased creatures 
of every age and both sexes swarm in 
the streets, and the free hand they are 
iven in soliciting alms, and threatening 
those who do not give, has become an 
absolute scandal to the town. A few 
years ago the police cleared a pest of 
flower-girls from the streets, and it is to 
be hoped that they will soon be aroused 
to a sense of duty in this particular. 
Again, at this spring-time, when the 
season is in full swing, half the roads 
are being repaired and are impassable, 
while for two months the upper end of 
the Promenade, in the best end of the 
town, has been in the course of repair. 
The Municipal Casino and Winter 
Garden, supposed to be for the use of 
visitors, is given over to a most dis- 
reputable gambling crowd, and is so 
filled with the demi-monde that re- 
spectable people hesitate to go there, or 
even pass through into the theatre, while 
at every kiosque in the streets prints are 
exhibited which are an outrage to 
public decency. I am a cosmopolitan 
and nothing of a puritan, but the crude 
woodcuts exhibited in the streets of 
Nice are absolutely disgusting and 
ought certainly to be suppressed, an 
opinion with which I believe every one 
of the thousands of English visitors to 
Nice will agree. Space does not permit 
me to refer to any of the many other 
blots upon this, one of the most 
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preparation. Its value as a food under every circumstance, and answering all 
requirements, has been testified to by people of almost every class and occupa- 


tion, showing its wonderful restorative power in cases of the greatest variety. 





More sterling qualities than these could not possibly be advanced for any 
food beverage, nor, we believe, have they ever before been attained by any 
other product until Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa was put upon the market. This 
wonderful preparation is now found in the homes of millions of the people, who 
cannot be induced to go without it. We publish from time to tim: a few of the 
many kind letters which have been sent us, and which are entirely unsolicited. 


The Proprietors of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa never ask for testimony, and 
never, under any circumstances, publish any letter for which payment, directly 
or indirectly, is expected. The public have recognised that there is merit in 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, hence the many favourable expressions of opinions that 
are being received daily from all classes. 
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We leave it to the reader to consult common sense, and at once to 
substitute Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa—if this has not already been done—for 
ordinary cocoa, tea, and coffee at breakfast and other meals. 


6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d., can be ob- 


tained from all Chemists, Grocers, 

Cocoa and Stores; or from 60, 61, and 

62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C. ; 

as a test of its merits, a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa will be sent 


free on application to any address, if, when writing (a post-card will do), the 
reader will name THE LUDGATE. 
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beautiful towns in the world, yet if Nice 
still desires the continued patronage of 
Her Majesty the Queen, the police 
must bestir themselves and sweep the 
town clean of all these abominable 
pests. I have had a wide experience 
of French towns, but I have never 
visited one where the police are so 
inactive, or where vice is so pampered 
as in Nice. Indeed, it is fostered by 
the municipality itself, who actually 
give to members of the demi-monde 
season tickets bearing the word ‘“‘in- 
vitation” for the Casino! 
There are a good 
THE EGREGIO many Englishmen just 
CLUB. now in Florence. The 
only club which has 
seemed to obtain any degree of success 
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club, and its members are gentlemen. 
Italians are not eligible for membership, 
although it is extremely cosmopolitan, 
consisting of English,- Americans and 
others, including even an Egyptian Bey, 
It is run upon the lines of the Athenzum, 
for a member cannot introduce a visitor, 
and the secrecy of its headquarters is 
carefully guarded by its members. The 
subscription is rather high, and at the 
rare function of the election of a new 
member a considerable amount of 
champagne is consumed. Many of the 
Italian nobility have of late applied for 
admission to the privileges of this in- 
stitution, but the bye-laws are extremely 
strict in this respect. In summer a 
branch of the club is established at 
Leghorn during the bathing season, 


SANTA MARGHERITA 


there is the Egregio Club. This very 
select and somewhat secret institution is 
limited to gentlemen possessing certain 

ualifications, election being extremely 
dificult, and it has as president one of the 
best-known men in Florence. It is an 
off-shoot of that well-known institution, 
the Due Altri, and as a social centre is 
certainly unequalled in Italy, although 
its existence is not generally known even 
to Florentines. As an original member 
of the Egregio, I can assure Englishmen 
spending the winter in Florence that it 
is as select and pleasant as any Pall Mall 


in a very pleasant and central situa- 
tion. 

Quite a number of 
people have written 
asking me if I know in 
Venice a_ gondolier 
who will carry them well, will not over- 
charge, and will be civil and trustworthy. 
To these I would strongly recommend 
Giuseppe Penso, who is not only very 
dexterous in the handling of his craft, 
but is also a reciter of a no mean order. 
If you have any acquaintance with the 
Venetian dialect you will sit and listen 


A GOOD 
GONDOLIER, 









































To successfully resist the raw weather you must drink 
of the warmth-giver, Bovril. It nourishes the blood 
and sends an enduring glow of health and strength 
through the whole system. 

Bovril supplies a store of warmth from a store of 
strength. It infuses the whole system with a force to 
throw off chills, colds and other kindred ailments. 
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in rapt attention to his melodious 
tones as he recites some stirring incident 
in the history of ancient Venice. His 
number is 14, and he belongs to the 
Traghetto in front of Daniel’s Hotel. 
No Englishman will regret taking him, 
for he is a thoroughly good Riles. 
While on the subject of overcharge for 
boat excursions, I cannot refrain relating 
a story which is just now going the 
rounds of the Riviera hotels. An 
American from the West a few weeks »zo 
visited the Sea of Galilee with a Co~k’s 
party. He took a boat and went i-cr a 
row Lge the historic lake, being 
charged over a sovereign for a ten 
minutes’ excursion. He paid, but having 
done so, pensively remarked: ‘No 
wonder He walked!” 
A place very little 
A NEW RESORT. known to the English 
who winter abroad, 
but which has a growing popularity is the 
small Riviera town of Santa Margherita. 
Out of curiosity I visited it a few weeks 
ago, when passing from Pisa to Genoa, 
and found it a delightful little place, well 
sheltered under the Monte de Porto- 
fino, amid charming scenery, and de- 
void of those unpleasant smells which 
too often render the smaller Italian 
towns unbearable. Situated in the 
Gulf of Rapallo, it is only seventeen 
miles east of Genoa, between Recco 
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and another winter resort very popular 
with Italians, Rapallo. There are a 
couple of good hotels, a number of 
cheap pensions where one can live very 
comfortably for seven or eight lire a 
day, wine inclusive, and it has the 
unusual advantage of being a health 
resort the whole year round. On every 
hillside great white villas are being 
built; there is already an active move- 
ment on foot for the construction of a 
fine promenade, and there is also every 
evidence that, in a year or two, it will 
equal in popularity San Remo or Bor- 
dighera. 

Those looking out for a villa in a 
place where the bathing is good, 
where the sea is of that same sapphire 
hue as at Nice, and where, in winter, the 
air is mild and delightful, cannot do 
better than visit Santa Margherita, for, 
just now, land can be had for a mere 
song, and villas purchased at most 
reasonable rates. Moreover, the pic- 
turesque little place, of which I give a 
photograph, has the advantage of being 
in close touch with Genoa and all its 
gaieties, and yet it is charmingly se- 
cluded and select. To those tired or 
the eternal whirl and excitement of the 
French Riviera I would mage ol re- 
commend this mew resort, which is 
certainly as healthy, as comfortable, 
quieter, and very much cheaper. 
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Old Boy Football Clubs 


WRITTEN BY M. RANDAL ROBERTS. 


HERE are several reasons why 

# the Old Etonians deserve the 

place of honour at the head 

of the list of Old Boy Clubs. 

In the first place they have been in exis- 

tence longer than any other of the Old 

Boy Clubs ; in the second place their 

members are more numerous than those 

ofany other similar club, and last but 

not least, they won the English Cup in 

1882, a teat which no Southern club has 
since succeeded in accomplishing. 

None of the famous team of 1882 are 
playing first class football now-a-days, 
though it is quite on the cards that 
A. T. B. Dunn may suddenly surprise the 
present generation by appearing again as 
a full blown International, or something 
equally startling. You can never tell 
what Dunn will do. Asa boy at Eton 
he only weighed six stone, and could never 
put on sufficient weight to fit him for 
serious football. Footballers, however, 
are born not made, and after being a year 
at Cambridge Dunn incontinently blos- 
somed into'one of the finest players in the 
country. He got his International cap 
as a forward-in 1882. Then he lay fal- 
low for ten years when he made an 
unexpected reappearance—this time as 
full back—and captained England 
against Scotland in 1892. Besides all 
this, Dunn has the eternal distinction of 
having kicked, in the final tie in 1882, the 
goal which brought the English Cup to 
the South for the last time. 

This historic goal, by the way, is me- 
morable for another reason. It was 
directly responsible for the suppression 
of several quires of some of the most 
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remarkable verse that ever was penned. 
This curious result was arrived at in this 
wise. In 1882 the Old Etonians’ opponents 
in the final tie for the English Cup were 
the Blackburn Rovers. The latter were 
so cocksure of winning that they had 
turned on the local poet to celebrate their 
victory some days before the match was 
actually played. The poet turned up in 
all his glory at the Oval, armed with his 
poem, which he intended to sell for the 
modest sum of a penny a copy as soon 
as the game was over. Here are a few 
stanzas of the pean which was to have 
been circulated among the supporters of 
the victorious Rovers. 


All hail, ye gallant Rover Lads ! 
Etonians thought ye were but cads. 
They've found at football game their dads 
By meeting Blackburn Rovers. 
The English Cup by brilliant play 
From Cockney-land they ve brought away. 
Let's hope in Blackbu:n it will stay 
To cheer the gallant Rovers. 


So here’s success to all the team, 
Who carry the palm, who are the cream 
Of footballing, and raise the steam 

To always win for the Rovers. 


But, alas, how easily things go wrong ! 
The gallant Rovers couldn’t show them- 
selves the Etonians’ “dads in football 

me,” and the unfortunate poet found 

imself with several bushels of his too 
previous poetry left on his hands. Some 
rumours, however, of the ode he had 
prepared leaked out, and one of the 
victors partially consoled the despondent 
bard by purchasing a sovereign’s worth 
of his slumping wares. 
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A. T. B. DUNN 
Photo by Jacoverre, Dover 
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In addition to A. T. B. Dunn, the 
Old Etonian team of 1882, contained 
another very famous footballer in the 
person of Lord Kinnaird. Lord Kin- 
Scotland against 


naird played for 
England, and is now the President of 


the Football Association. He played 
active football till he was past forty, and 
was famous for his long white trousers, 
his flowing auburn beard, and the vigour 
of his charging. Present-day football 
Lord Kinnaird regardsasa very milk-and- 
water affair, and declares that if he were 
to play in a match now-a-days the 
ol referee would order him off the 
field before the e was five minutes 
old, and probably report him to the 
Association into the bargain. 

Though an Old Etonian, Lord Kin- 
naird once played for the Old Harro- 
vians under somewhat peculiar circum- 
stances. In a match between these two 
teams the Harrow captain thought his 
side was one short, and prevailed on 
Lord Kinnaird, who had gone down to 
referee, to keep goal for the Harrovians. 
At half-time, the Etonians had scored 
three goals to one, but it was then dis- 
covered that the Harrovians had been 
playing twelve men. But the funny 
part of the business was that Lord 


Kinnaird had so warmed to his work 
that he asked leave to play in the second 
half, even after the discovery that he 
was an extra man. As the game pro- 
ceeded he quite forgot that he was on 
the side of his hereditary foes, and was 
so keen on winning that he vigorously 
shouted, ‘‘Play up Harrow,” with 
a frequency that quite alarmed the 
Etonians. 

Latterly, the Old Etonians have some- 
what fallen from their high estate, and 
are satisfied with a less ambitious pro- 
gramme than winning the English Cup. 
Their list of fixtures now consists of 
matches against such clubs as Cambridge 
University, the Old Carthusians (whom, 
by the way, they severely humbled 
in the dust a few weeks ago), the 
Casuals, and the Eton Masters, but the 
League teams are left severely alone. In 
any Old Etonian team you will generally 
be sure to find two or three Goslings 
playing, sometimes you may even find 
half-a-dozen. In the list of members of 
the Old Etonians Football Club there 
are no fewer than ten Goslings, and the 
greatest of these is “‘R. C.” Cunliffe 
Gosling is now, perhaps, a little past his 
prime, but when he captained Eugland 
against Scotland four years ago he was 
indisputably the finest dribbler in the 
country. He still plays occasionally for 
the Corinthians at Queen’s Club, where 
his sleek hair and grey stockings are as 
familiar to the crowd as the goal posts. 

In the hey-day of their fame the Old 
Etonians supplied a goodly crop of 
Internationals. In addition to Dunn aad 
Lord Kinnaird, there were Edward and 
Alfred Lyttelton, the famous cricketers, 
C. J. Ottaway, who was a sort of C. B. 
Fry of the seventies, P. J. Paravicini, 
and a host of smaller fry. Percy 
“Para,” as his friends always call him, 
was a midget, but no better “little ‘un’ 
ever wore a football boot. His power 
of half-volleying was phenomenal. Any 
duffer can hit a half-volley at cricket, but 
to kick a heavy, greasy football on the 
half-volley is a different thing altogether. 

What the present generation of foot- 
ball players, however, owe to the public 
schools, cannot be appraised by merely 
reckoning the number of Internationals 
which the Old Boy clubs have supplied, 
or even by their victories in cup ties. 
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Pr. J. VARAVICINI 
Phote by A. D. Kissack 


Like the Old Etonians, the Old Car- 
thusians are past winners of the English 
Cup, and have turned out Internationals 
galore, but their prime claim to dis- 
tinction rests on a more enduring 
performance. In these days of the rule 
of the League, very few people re- 
member, even if they ever knew, that 
Stoke, the oldest club in the League, 
was founded by four Old Carthusians. 
At that time the cloisters of Charter- 
house were sacred to a code of football 
which prevailed almost alone in that 
school, and which was the model on 
which the modern Association game was 
formed. 
_ The boys were prohibited from collar- 
ing in the Rugby fashion, and indeed 
from using their Cems and arms in any 
way. They had to charge with their 
shoulders, and to learn to dribble the 
ball through a crowd of some forty or 
fifty opponents. This, by the way, is 
probably the reason why the Old Car- 
thusians have usually such a fine com- 
mand over the ball. Now it came to 
~ in 1863 that four Old Charterhouse 
ys were pupils in the locomotive works 
of the North Staffordshire Railway at 
Stoke. Being Charterhouse boys, they 
Wanted football, and at that time there 
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was no means of gratifying their desire 
at Stoke except they played a two a-side 
game between themselves. As this didn’t 
seem a deliriously exciting amusement, 
they hunted about for recruits from 
the sons of the manufacturers in the 
neighbourhood. And so the famous 
Stoke club came into being. 

Stoke and the Carthusians have long 
since parted company, but the fame of 
the latter still endures. As set-off to the 
Old Etonians’ historic match against 
Blackburn Rovers in 1882 the Old Car- 
thusians can point to an equally memo- 
rable fight in 1887. This was also a Cup 
Tie match and was probably the most 
exciting, game ever played. The Old 
Carthusians’ opponents were Preston 
North End, who at that time were sup- 
posed to be invincible. No one for a 
moment dreamed that the ‘‘O.C.’s” had 
the shadow of a chance. But W. N. 
Cobbold and the two Walters played the 
game of their lives, and within a few 
minutes of ‘‘time ” the Old Carthusians 
were leading by a goal to nothing. But 
then came P. M. Walter’s celebrated 
foul, which the Old Carthusians always 
declare was no foul, but the referee de- 
cided otherwise; Preston North End 














W. N COBBOLD 
Photo by Messrs. Sv earn, Cambridge 
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kicked a goal, and as the scores were 
equal an extra half-hour had to be played, 
and in the end Preston won by two goals 
toone. Only for this foul of Walter's 
the Old Carthusians would probably 
have deprived the Etonians of the honour 
of being the last club to bring the 
**Coop” down South. 

A list of all the famous Old Carthu- 
sians would almost fill the whole of this 
article. A dozen years ago there were 
the two Walters, W. N. Cobbold (the 
most elusive of dribblers), E. S. Currey 
and ‘*Round-the-corner Smith,” and 
to-day, as everyone knows, they have 
the one and only G. O. Smith, C. D. 
Hewett, C. G. Vassall, E. H. Bray, W. 
V. Timmis, and Stanbrough. Cobbold 
was among the spectators at the North 
v. South match last month, and the 
writer, who was sitting near him, 
couldn’t help wondering if Vassall’s 
wonderful runs that day recalled to 
him how he used similarly to baffle 
all his opponents in the eighties. 
Wreford Brown’s name is omitted from 
this list because it is impossible to classify 
him; nobody can say whether he belongs 
to the past or present generation. He was 
a well-known player ten years ago, and 
just when every one was beginning to 
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think that he was really going to retire 
he suddenly received a gift of second 
youth last year and played for England 
against Scotland for the first time— 
exactly twelve years after he had taken 
= in the great Cup Tie match against 

reston North End. Wreford Brown's 
ambition would now be satisfied if he 
could only kick a goal. There are not 
many men who can boast that they 
have pores football for a dozen years 
without kicking a goal, but it is believed 
that Wreford Brown holds this remark- 
able record. 

For some reason or other the Old 
Westminsters don’t hold as conspicious 
a position as a deserve among the Old 
Boy Clubs, The reason certainly isn't 
a lack of fine players, for the number of 
famous ‘O.W.’s” is legion. W. R. 
Moon, J. G. Veitch, N. C. Bailey, R. 
R. Sandilands, A. H. Harrison and 
R. N. Blaker alone form a sextette, 
which would bring fame and fortune 
to any club. ‘ Bill” Moon was for 
many years the finest goal keeper in 
England, and isn’t far behind the best 
of them even now; Veitch and Sandi- 
lands are too well known to require any 
description, but A. H. Harrison deserves 
a paragraph all to himself. His methods 
and career were meteoric. When he 
was only nineteen he was chosen to play 
for England against Scotland in 1893. 
He played so well in that match that 
there was no reason why it shouldn't 
have proved but the first of a long series 
of International honours for him. But 
he adopted the tactics of a comet, and 
vanished from the football firmament as 
rapidly as he had appeared. Harrison 
had one very curious fad. He hardly 
ever ae a game without imagining 
that he was badly injured and leaving 


the field. The odd thing was that when 
he was really hurt he used to insist that 
nothing was the matter with him, and 
would absolutely refuse to stop playing. 

The Old Westminsters have had 
their fair share of successful cup-tle 
battles, and one very remarkable cup tie 


they have had which they are not likely 
to forget. In the final tie for the Lor 
don Cup in 1887 the Old Westmunstets 
met the Casuals at Sydenham. The two 
teams, the referee, and the spectators 
turned up all right, but where was the 
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ball? It seems impossible to believe 
that inan important cup tie the ball 
should have been forgotten, but in this 
particular match the officials had omit- 
ted to provide one. All shops in the 
neighbourhood were scoured without 
success ; telegrams were despatched to 
London, but noball could be secured, and 
after waiting for two hours the teams 
had to take their departure and leave 
the match undecided. 

A brand new Old Boys Club sprang 
into existence and fame last year. The 
Old Malvernians had such an excel- 
lent outfit to start with, that it is not 
surprising that they came within an ace 
of winning the Amateur Cup in the first 
year of their existence. They reached 
the semi-final stage in safety when they 
were deserted by C. J]. Burnup, whose 
absence, undoubtedly, was the cause of 
their defeat. For some time after the 
result of the match was known Burnup 
was probably the best-abused man in 


England. The Corinthians were play- 
ing Queen’s Park in London on the 
same afternoon, and the temptation to 
play in the greatest amateur match of 
the year apparently proved too strong 
for him. At any rate, he deserted the 
“O.M.’s” and played for the Corinthians. 
As the Old Malvernians are blessed with 
the possession of an enthusiastic secre- 
tary, and such renowned athletes as 
W. W. Lowe, the old Cambridge centre- 
forward, G. H. Simpson, C. J. Burnup, 
and a trio of Fosters—H. K., W. L., 
and R. E.—there is no reason why they 
shouldn't rival the feats of the best of 
the Old Boy Clubs. 

The Old Harrovians ought to be a 
power in the land, but possibly owing 
to the peculiar game played at Harrow, 
which is across between the Rugby and 
Association code with a few special 
features of its own thrown in, the Old 
Harrovians have never been shining 
lights in the football worid. 




















Ata Bull Fight in Old Mexico 


WRITTEN BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY. 


mea HOUGH the national sport of 

wie? Spanish-speaking peoples is 
now prohibited in the Fed- 

eral District, in which the 

City of Mexico is situated, 

the visitor can yet satisfy his curiosity 
about bull-fighting in nearly every town 
of moderate size throughout Old Mexico. 
Companies of bull-fighters travel about, 
their arrival in the various towns being 
heralded by placards which announce 
that there will take place on such and 
such a day Esplendida corrida de Toros 
en la Villa de at which 


will be killed Cuatro Tremendos y Bravos 
Toros. 


Early in the afternoon of the day of 


the bull-fight a band parades the town 
in a special tram-car, in the middle of 
which are piled the banderillas with gay- 
coloured paper rosettes and streamers 
attached to them. While I was staying 
at Vera Cruz, the gulf port of Mexico, 
a squad of bull-fighters visited the city 
of the True Cross. As a bull-fight is 
the only thing which takes place in a 
Spanish-American town with a fair 
approach to punctuality, my companion 
and I left the city at a few minutes to 
four o'clock, so as to reach the bull-ring, 
which 1s situated at the end of the palm- 
bordered Paseo, or promenade, at four. 
Outside the ring vendors of cakes, 
dulces (sweet meats) and light refresh- 
ments, plied their trade. 

The seats in a ring are divided into 
two classes, the Sombra and the Sol— 
that is, shady and sunny. As the fights 
are held in the afternoon, the part of 
the ring shaded from the sun is the 
pleasanter and the higher-priced. Seats 
on the sunny side cost 75 centavos, those 
in the Sombra twice that sum. We took 
unreserved seats, but succeeded, before 
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the show began, in getting two reserved 
places next tothe arena. My friend is 
an expert in tauromachy, but I wasa 
novice, and wanted to see everything, 
and see it well. 

Before the entrance of the cuadrilla, 
or company, boys kept up a constant 
racket by striking the wooden walls of 
the arena with canes. By-and-by a 
negro walked into the ring, took off 
his hat with a grandiose air, and bowed 
to the crowd, which roared at him : this 
delighted him so much that he renewed 
his bows till the spectators fairly yelled. 
Most arenas are round, but that at Vera 
Cruz is many-sided; in four of the 
angles are strong frameworks of wood: 
behind these the bull cannot get, and 
they form little refuges for the bull- 
fighters when they find themselves hard 
pressed by the bull. Our seats were 
immediately above one of these refuges 
or shelters. 

There are two principal entrances to 
the arena, through one of which the 
bulls are admitted, while through the 
other the fighters enter, and the 
attendants drag out the dead bulls ; and 
occasionally disemboweled horses make 
their exit by the gate they entered at. 
Behind the bulls’ entrance are pens 10 
which the animals are kept for sever 
hours before the fight, without food or 
light ; and behind the men’s entrance, 10 
a fully-equipped arena, are a surgeons 
room and a chapel. It gives one a0 
idea of the dangerous nature of the 
Ss to be told that, before entering 
the arena, the fighters confess to a priest 
and receive the Communion. In one 
week, in old Spain, two matadores and 4 
banderillero were mortally wounded 
the rings at Madrid, Aranjuez, a? 
Cordova; and a picador was thrown with 
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such violence against the barrier, that 
he died a few days later. Opposite to 
the entrance by which the cuadrilla 
enters is the President’s box draped with 
red. The bulls’ entrance is about mid- 
way between that of the fighters and the 
President’s bex. 

Bull-fighting is no mere scrimmage 
conducted upon sauve gui peut principles, 
but is an old, highly esteemed national 
sport, contested according to the strictest 
rules, any infringement of which, or of 
the etiquette of the profession, is 
violently resented by the spectators. 
Queen Christina of Spain has been 
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—_ special one, ladies do not go much 
to bull-fights in Vera Cruz; though at 
a fight given to raise funds for the relief 
of sufferers by the inundations in Spain, 
the ladies’ committee occupied the 
Judge’s box, and many women of good 
position attended. On the Sunday of 
my visit there were several sailors from 
a Mexican man-of-war lying in the road- 
stead, and some officers and men of the 
23rd Infantry quartered in the barracks 
of Vera Cruz. Most of the soldiers 
wore the drab holland undress uniform, 
which, while cool and comfortable, is 
certainly not very smart. 


THE MATADOR 


known to send an aide-de-camp to en- 
quire after a wounded torero; and a 
skilful matador is almost a national hero. 
If the populace is dissatisfied with the 
quality of the bulls provided, the whole 
cuadrilla, with their leader, the mata- 
dor, at their head, are in danger of 
being marched off to prison by order of 
the President. I suppose that in Spain, 
and perhaps in South America, bull- 
fights are witnessed by people of the 
highest class; but in Vera Cruz the 
Spectators consisted almost entirely of 
men and boys of the lower class ; there 
were some foreigners ; the women 
present were mostly of loose character, 
I was told that, unless the occasion is a 


Soon after the President's entrance 
the signal to begin was given ; the large 
doors opposite his box were opened, and 
out in procession marched the cuadrilla, 
headed by the prima espada (first sword), 
or leader. He was followed by two 
banderilleros and two chulos on foot, 
and by two picadores on horseback, the 
procession being closed by three gaily- 
caparisoned mules, with jingling sleigh- 
bells, and dragging a hook and tackle. 
All walk across the ring to the Presi- 
dent’s box and salute. The men wear 
open be-frilled shirt-fronts, and long, 
narrow, coloured neckties, fastened in a 
sailor’s knot ; knee-breeches of silk or 
satin, light or dark blue, purple, or olive 
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in colour, and heavily embroidered with 
silver or gold ; coloured stockings, and 
low shoes. I am told that in Spain, the 
cradle of the sport, only primas espadas 
are permitted to wear coloured stock- 
ings; but Mexico appears to allow all 
the toreros this liberty. The hair is worn 
in queues tied with ribbons; the hats 
are round, fit close to the head, and are 
adorned with pompons. The matador 
wears a headdress made of woven black 
wool. The picadores are armed with a 
sort of spear, with a diamond-shaped 
point so arranged that it cannot pene- 
trate more than an inch or two into the 
flesh of the bull. 

The cuadrilla retires; the picadores 
and other fighters take up their positions 
in the arena, and the door is opened for 
the bull. Confused and dazed by the 
sudden glare of light into his dark pen, 
the bull rushes forward, and as he enters 
the arena a rosette of coloured ribbons, 
denoting the hacienda at which he was 
bred, is fixed into his neck just behind 
the horns. Then the chulos, or jesters, 
run in front of him waving large coloured 
cloaks. In a moment or two he makes 
up his mind to charge one of his tor- 
mentors ; down goes his head, and on 


he rushes ; the chulo steps nimbly aside, 
and throws the capa, or cloak, over his 
horns. Then another attracts his atten- 
tion, and another ; but despite his agility 


a fighter is sometimes so hard pressed 
that he has to run behind one of the 
shelters to escape a charge. But the 
bull is too confused to rush right on and 
crash into the shelter ; he merely sniffs 
at it and turns away, or at the most 
looks in at one side while the torero 
escapes at the other. 

The picadores ride wretched old 
horses, with their necks and shoulders 
partially protected by leather ; the right 
leg of the picador is shielded by a stout 
leather legging, lined with metal. The 
horses wear bandages over one eye: the 
picador must therefore keep the bull on 
the horse’s blind side, for if the horse 
sees the infuriated bull, he will not face 
him. Sometimes the bull suddenly 
catches sight of a picador, and makes 
an ugly rush at him ; if the picador fails 
to fend him off with his pica, or lance, 
he is very likely to be thrown down and 
have his horse gored; for the bull, 
having been so often tricked by unsub- 
stantial assailants, who vanish as soon as 

ursued, or cloaks that yield no satis- 
E ction, is delighted to get his horns into 
something solid. In one instance the 
shaft of the os broke off, and rem tined 
sticking in the bull’s shoulder. This is 
the objectionable feature in bull-fignting, 
the poor horses being horribly wounded, 
and often killed. 

To the chulos succeed the banderil- 
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leros, whose office it is to drive ban- 
derillas—sticks about eighteen inches 
long, decorated with rosettes and frills 
of coloured paper, and pointed with a 
short steel barb—into the bull’s neck. 
The rule of the ring is that the banderilla 
must be fixed in the neck of the bull 
when he is charging; if a banderillero 
should strike one, or a pair of them, into 
the bull at any other time, he would be 
hissed and fined. It is a matter of much 
dexterity, for the banderillero’s hand 
must pass over the sharp horns of the 
bull. To attract the animal’s attention, 
the banderiliero stretches out his arms, 


tries to attract the bull, his assistants 
aiding him by drawing the bull towards 
him, or by distracting the animal's atten- 
tion when necessary. When the bull 
charges, with head lowered and forefeet 
just touching the ground, his shoulder- 
blades are open. This is the matador’s 
moment ; with one rapid, skilful thrust 
between the shoulder-blades he pierces 
the heart, and the heavy beast staggers 
and rolls over dead. If the stroke is 
not accurately made, the lungs are 
pierced, and blood comes out through 
the nostrils ; but if the stroke is properly 
given, no blood appears. But not =f 
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and holds forth the banderillas, the 
*chulos meanwhile trying to draw the 
bull towards him. When a good stroke 
is made by the banderillero, or when he 
exhibits particular dexterity in evading 
the bull’s rushes, the spectators shout 
“ Bucno! Bueno!” (Good! good!) and 
the band plays ‘* Diana.” When six 
banderillas have been driven home, or 
the President thinks that the sport has 
gone on long enough, he gives a word 
of command ; the trumpet sounds, and 
the picadores ride out of the ring, 
leaving the matador, or prima espada. 
In his left hand the matador holds a 
a bright red cloak, and in his right a 
long, thin sword; with the cloak he 
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dom, even though stricken with a 
mortal wound, the brave creature stag- 
gers round the ring, and even attempts 
to charge. When he has fallen, the 
spinal cord is severed by an attendant 
with a knife, and the matador’s sword is 
drawn out. The team of gaily-capari- 
soned mules is driven into the ring ; the 
bull’s hind legs are fastened together, 
and he is dragged out of the arena, to 
be replaced in a minute or two by a 
fresh animal. 

The second bull on emerging into the 
ring, made a rush at one of the pica- 
dores, who had much difficulty in keep- 
ing him off. Later, the same picador 
was attacked again, the bull making a 
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MATADOR SALUTING THE JUDGE 


successful charge, and knocking horse 
and rider down ; the horse was consider- 
ably hurt, but got up, only to be again 
knocked down. This time the poor 


animal must have been fatally hurt, for 
he did not appear again, another un- 
fortunate taking his place. 


After three bulls had been killed—two 
of them at the first stroke of the mata- 
dor’s sword—the populace cried out, 
demanding that the banderillas should 
be put in by a man on horseback. This 
is difficult, for, a rider’s hands being 
taken up with his banderillas, he has to 
guide his horse by the pressure of his 
knees. For this work a good horse, 
without any bandage over his eyes, was 
used, and I sincerely hoped that he would 
not get impaled upon the bull's cruel 
horns. After several efforts, the mounted 
man succeeded in implanting one ban- 
derilla in the bull’s shoulders, but aban- 
doned the attempt to get the second one 
of the pair home. 

This last bull was a very vigorous and 
active one; once or twice he tried to 
escape from his tormentors by climbing 
the ier between the arena and the 
spectators, xt failing, he made a good 
fight. Once he charged one of the re- 
fuges—the very one above which my 
friend and I were sitting—and splintered 
off a large piece of wood with his horns. 

All the four bulls who fought their 


first and last fight that afternoon were 
good ; or, as they were described in the 
posters, ‘‘ valiant”; three out of the four 
were killed at one thrust of the sword, 
and two out of the three did not bleed 
from the nostrils. This was a good 
day’s sport, and the spectators were well 
satisfied. 

It does occasionally happen that a 
bull refuses to fight at all; when this 
happens, he is lassoed and taken out of 
the ring. When a bull is so exhausted 
that he refuses to charge or fight any 
more, the matador asks the President’s 
permission to kill him by piercing him 
just behind the horns and severing the 
spinal cord with the point of the sword. 
When this is done, the bull instantly 
drops dead to the ground, sometimese 
before the matador has time to draw his 
foot back to his original position. 

The bulls intended for the arena are 
specially bred, great attention being paid 
to their fighting and staying qualities. 
In character they are divided into three 
classes. The levantado, or light-headed 
bull, rushes hither and thither, making 
wild charges at anything that catches 
hiseye. The — or lazy bull, is in 
no hurry to charge, but is dangerous, 
because his humour may change sud- 
denly. The most dangerous bull is the 
aplomado, or level-headed one, who does 
not weary himself by reckless rushes, 





AT A BULL 
but exercises judgment and intelligence 
in his attacks. 

After the serious fighting was over, 
the matador, banderilleros, chulos, and 
picadores withdrew, and a young bull, 
with his horns covered with leather, to 
prevent them piercing his antagonists— 
called a toro embolado—was brought into 
the arena. Young men and boys from 
among the spectators jumped into the 
ring with sticks, cloaks, and blankets, 
with which they teased the bull, who, 
however, scattered them like chaff when 
he charged. A negro with a brown 


serapa created roars of laughter by his 
funny antics and dexterous evasions of 
the bull ; a dog also added to the fun by 
barking and snapping at the bull’s heels. 
At last the foro charged the negro, who 
backed precipitately, but not being able 
to see where he was going, bumped 
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against the barrier so hard that he posi- 
tively rebounded from it. As there 
were altogether forty or fifty boys and 
men in the ring, the shelters of which I 
have spoken became full to overflowing, 
and there was a good deal of scurrying 
and scampering to and fro whenever the 
bull made a rush. I was told that in 
South America—or, at any rate, at Rio 
de Janeiro—the bulls in the ring 
are always embolados, and are not 
killed. 

After several minutes of this play, the 
show ended, and we walked back along 
the Paseo, and past the barracks, to the 
city, weli pleased with the entertain- 
ment, which had been singularly free 
from painful incidents, and-had lasted 
long enough to give us a good idea of 
the sport, and had not been so long 
drawn out as to weary us. 


























WRITTEN BY ETHEL THOMAS. 


DULL house, in a dull street, 
somewhere at the back of 
Bayswater. A fine rain fall- 
ing, and two swarthy foreign- 
ers hawking onions. A girl 


gazing out of one of the windows, deeply, 


deplorably depressed; loathing life 
generally and her own immediate sur- 
roundings in particular. She was a 
pretty girl too, this Kitty Clark, of the 
fluffy, kittenish, type. From the un- 
attractive window she turned with a 
prolonged sigh. In passing to the door 
she stopped. Something had caught 
her wandering attention ; it was nothing 
less than the large looking-glass in its 
tarnished gilt frame, hanging over the 
mantelpiece. She went towards it, and 
leaning her elbows on the ledge, looked 
intently at her own reflection. Yes, 
she was undeniably pretty, petite and 
plump, with fair hair, a clear complexion, 
and eyes that were big, blue and baby- 
ish. First she let the long, black lashes 
lie upon her cheek, then suddenly raised 
them, and with lips slightly parted, 
gazed in solemn, innocent wonderment 
at the mirror. Then very slowly, 
almost imperceptibly, a smile began to 
play about the corners of her mouth ; 
as it broadened, and became a _ low, 
musical laugh, two rows of pearly teeth 
were visible. This little pantomime she 
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repeated several times, and, as at last 
she reluctantly tore herself away from 
her fascinating occupation, exclaimed : 
“Oh, how well I might do if I only 
had the chance; this life is getting 
simply unbearable.” In leaving the 
room she knocked over a little table, but 
did not stop to pick it up. 

The Clarks were a large family, and 
contrived, on a very small income, to 
be generally considered genteel. Mr. 
Clark was ‘‘ something in the City,’ no 
one knew exactly what, but every morn- 
ing, punctually at five minutes past 
eight, he left the house, never returning 
thither before seven in the evening. 
He was a lean, hungry-looking man, 
and warm-hearted, well-intentioned peo- 
ple longed to give him basins of soup. 
Mrs. Clark was a faded drab-faced 
woman, worn out in the perpetual 
struggle with poverty, and in the futile 
effort to make both ends meet. She 
had a querulous way of talking, and 
always seemed on the very verge 0! 
tears. In her youth she had been good 
looking. To Mary, the eldest girl, 
Nature had not been generous, she was 
plain and unhealthy looking, with a 
short stunted figure. Kitty indeed, to 
quote her young brother, ‘had collared 
all the good looks of the family.” She 
generally managed to “collar ” the good 
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clothes too, for as Mrs. Clark remarked, 
“they would be thrown away on Mary.” 
After Kitty came several other children, 
varying in age, and degrees of tiresome- 
ness. 

On leaving the drawing-room, where 
she had been so interestingly occupied, 
Kitty ran upstairs, and without knock- 
ing, burst into her sister's room, Mary 
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shillings from Uncle Harry a few days 
ago.” 

“‘Oh! that’s gone long ago,” Kitty 
airily replied, ‘‘one can’t make ten 
shillings last for ever.” 

Mary sighed, got up slowly and 
went to a plush box on the chest 
of drawers. She unlocked it with 
a little key, hung by a_ ribbon 







“VES, SHE WAS UNDENIABLY PRETTY - 


was busily engaged at the sewing ma- 
chine, and its monotonous drone seemed 
to fit in suitably with the weary after- 
noon. 

_“*Can you lend me sixpence, Mary,” 
Kitty at once began, ‘‘I want particularly 
to buy something.” 

“Yes, dear, I think I can,” returned 
her sister, ‘* but I thought you had ten 


round her neck, and took out a 
shabby, green purse. The purse con- 
tained a two-shilling piece, a three- 
penny bit and several coppers. Six of 
these she counted out, and handed to 
her sister. Kitty received them in 
silence, and when they were safely in 
her possession, she remarked : 

«And oh, Mary, I'll borrow your cape 
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as well; I’m afraid of spoiling mine in 
the wet.” 

Without further words on either side, 
Kitty left the room, and soon after, the 
house. She went down the dreary 
street, at the end of which was a public 
house on one side and a news agent’s 
on the other. The latter she entered, 
and after some time spent in selection, 
came out with two penny novelettes 
under her arm. Then she turned tothe 
right and disappeared into a cheap 
looking sweet shop. Here the remain- 
ing four pence were carefully invested 
and Kitty at once returned home. On 
entering the house she went straight 
to her own room, and locking the 
door, remained invisible till supper 
time. 

A few days later the Clarks had ar- 
ranged to go to a concert. It was a 
Church charity affair, given with the 
laudable intention of supplying clean 
surplices for the choir boys. The Rev. 
James Mortimer, Curate, who was the 
moving spirit in getting up the enter- 
tainment, was fairly intimate with the 
Clarks, and was supposed, by them, to 
harbour feelings of tender regard for the 
fair Kitty. That young lady, however, 
never for one moment gave the thing a 
serious thought. Mr. Mortimer was 
poor —that was quite enough. She 
never meant to change from one life of 
poverty to another. 

The concert went off well, as those 
sorts of concerts generally do. Talent 
was conspicuous by its absence. The 
audience was kind, indulgent, and 
exceedingly encouraging. This was 
easily accounted for, from the fact that 
it was almost exclusively composed of 
friends of the performers. After it was 
over Mrs. Clark invited the Curate, and 
a friend who had sung some comic songs 
for him, home to supper. The friend 
was introduced as Mr. Gerald Carew, 
and an Oxford chum of Mr. Mortimer’s. 
The first thing that impressed you about 
Carew was his bigness. With him, you 
at once felt a sense of protection and 
security. He was fair, tall, well pro- 
portioned and athletic looking. A 
merry cast of countenance, with kind blue 
eyes. His mouth was rather weak, but 
that did not matter, as his moustache 
came down and hid it. Kitty liked his 





look, and felt at once the possibilities of 
a lively evening. Of course she an- 
nexed him, leaving Mr. Mortimer to es- 
cort her mother and sister. She tripped 
along by his side, and whenever they 
passed a gas-lamp, looked up at him 
with beseeching, innocent eyes. Na- 
turally he was attracted ; she was just 
the sort of tiny helpless thing to appeal 
to a big strong man. During the 
quarter of an hour’s walk, she managed 
to praise his voice, his mode of singing, 
and his good worthy friend, and 
contrived to tell him how her family 
had come down in the world, and how 
desperately poor they now were. 

* Oh, Mr. Carew,” she finished by 
saying, ‘“‘it is so hard, so cruel to be 
poor, one has to go without so many 
things. But there, you wouldn't under- 
stand, I don’t suppose you know what 
poverty is.” 

‘* Thank God, I don’t,” he replied, and 
added simply, ‘‘ my father has always 
been rich. But you, Miss Clark, I am 
awfully sorry to hear what you say. It 
seems Aveo’ Pe unfair. You, you,” he 
went on in a burst of admiration, and 
with a tender lingering glance at the 
fluffy, fair little thing at his side, ‘‘ You 
ought to have everything good the 
world has to offer.” 

Just then the others came up, and 
they all entered the house. It was a 
pleasant evening. Carew was lively and 
amusing, paying as much attention to 
Mary and her mother as he did to Kitty. 
He won golden opinions and an invi- 
tation to tea next day. Mortimer’s 
feelings were mixed. After he had 
reached his rooms, and counted out the 
gains of the evening, which exceeded 
his expectations, he did not feel that 
——— he ought to have felt, and as 

e dropped oft to sleep murmured 
drowsily : ‘‘I’m beastly sorry Carew 
came.” 

The next day Gerald duly presented 
himself at the Clarks’. Kitty had been 
upstairs since the mid-day meal, 
preparing for the encounter, and trul) 
the end justified the means. She looked 
prettier than ever as she glided softly 
into the room with hand outstretched 
exclaiming : 

‘‘How nice of you to come and see 
us again,” 
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“LOOKED UP AT HIM WITH BES&ECHING, INNOCENT 
EYES” 


After tea, music was suggested. 
Gerald asked Mary if she played. 

“Oh no,” she replied, ‘1 am only 
good for accompaniments, but Kitty 
plays pieces.” 

That young lady not unwillingly went 
tothe piano. She gave them a fantaisie 
on Scotch airs, with a liberal amount of 
pedal and wrong notes—a decidedly 
showy performance. Carew, who was 
not musical beyond the music of comic 
songs, was distinctly impressed. He 
thought she played splendidly, and asked 
her to give them something else. This 
Kitty refused to do. The fact was, her 
repertoire consisted of but two pieces ; 
the other she left to do duty later on. 
_Afterthis Carew was constantly at the 
Clarks’, His admiration for Kitty was 
undisguised, and no one was surprised 
when he asked her to be his wife. 
Least of all, Kitty herself. She had 
found out, indirectly, how very weil off 
his father was, and from that moment 
VOL. VIL, NEW SERIES.—MAR., 1899 
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made up her mind to become 
Mrs. Carew. 

Gerald loved her truly, with 
all the fond, fervid adoration of 
a first love. He thought her 
so good, so sweet, so self-sacri- 
ficing. She was, in short, his 
ideal realised. He longed to 
make her happy, and take her 
from her sordid home. At first, 
she refused him, saying his 
people would look down on 
her people, that they would 
not like their son to marry a 
poor girl. But ultimately she 
gave in, and Gerald went off 
at once to tell his parents. 
They were not quite so pleased 
about it all as he expected them 
to be; but then of course, he 
reflected, they had not yet seen 
Kitty. When they knew her, 
he felt sure they would only 
be too glad to welcome their 
prospective daughter-in-law. 

However, after a few weeks 
it was satisfactorily arranged, 
and the wedding fixed to come 
off soon. After the marriage 
they were to travel about for 
some months, and when tired 
of that, they would look out for 
a house somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of the elder Carews. 
In the interim, Kitty was wildly 
happy; she was even kind to the 
little ones. The family resources were 
strained to the utmost to provide the 
necessaries for the event. At last the 
day arrived. All went off well, and in 
the afternoon, to quote a newspaper 
account, ‘‘ the happy pair left amidst a 
shower of rice for Folkestone, en route 
for the Continent.” 

Kitty’s joy at Paris was unbounded. 
She simply revelled in the brightness 
and gaiety, and told Gerald she should 
like to live there. She would go 
shopping all day long and never seemed 
fagged or tired. He rather opened his 
eyes at the things she bought. Once he 
remonstrated with her about some 
absurdly extravagant purchase ; but her 
reply was not quite pleasant, and Carew 
began to realise that his beautiful saint 
had a temper of her own. From Paris 
they went down to the Riviera. Here 
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Kitty was more in her element than 
ever. The frocks and hats she had 
brought from Paris were lavishly 
paraded before the public gaze. Three, 
tour, and sometimes five times a day, 
would she rush up to her room .and 
make a complete change of costume. 
Poor Gerald hated display, and still 
more the everlasting promenade. His 
wife’s behaviour sometimes really jarred 
on him, but he was too loyal to own it 
even to himself. He tried to take her 
to see the country round, to go sailing 
or driving. At first she went, but did 
not disguise from him how it bored her. 
Then, she flatly refused to go altogether. 

‘*Go by yourself, Gerald,” she said 
one day when he begged her to go for 
some expedition. “It will do us both 
good to have a holiday, we see too 
much of each other.” 

Carew went. His wife’s speech had 
hurt him more than he cared to own. 
Was she tiring of him? The thought was 
too terrible to entertain. No, it was all 
his fault. He did not make allowances 
for the complete change in Kitty’s life ; 
what privations she had endured, how 
delightful it must be for her to have the 
spending of a little money. He would 
try to understand her better, to enter in 
to her little joys and amusements more. 
She should have her fling now, his dear, 
sweet, little wife; afterwards, he knew 
she would settle down all right, when 
they were in their own home. Ah, that 
was the time he longed for, but their 
stay abroad should not be curtailed on 
his account. 

He had been absent several hours, 
and when he returned to the town went 
straight to the chief jeweller’s shop, and 
purchased a little diamond heart, that 
had been Kitty's admiration. Feeling 
happier than he had done for several 
days, he went back to the hotel. Know- 
ing how pleased she would be with the 
present, he ran quickly up to their 
room. Kitty was sure to be there now, 
dressing for dinner. But no, it was 
empty, and its general untidiness told 
him she had already made her evening 
toilette. On the table lay a little note 
addressed to himself. He opened it 
hastily and read as follows : 


Dear Gerald, I am dining with the Biddulphs 
at their Hotel, and afterwards we are going to 


a dance at some friends of th-irs. Don't 
expect me till you see me.— Yours, Kirry.” 


The-coolness of it all was the first 
thing that struck him. How could 
Kitty go without him to people like the 
Biddulphs, mere casual acquaintances of 
only a few weeks’ standing. Then a 
great feeling of desolation swept over 
him. It must be true, that horrid fancy 
of his that morning. Kitty was getting 
tired of him; he evidently bored her. 
‘Barely two months married,” he said 
aloud, and shuddered. He had come in 
so happy, and had made up such a nice 
neat little speech to offer with his 
present. He reflected how she liked 
little complimentary speeches, how she 
had rallied him only the day before, on 
his never making her any, and how she 
had told him to take a lesson from Mr. 
Biddulph. Yes, he always managed to 
say pretty things. And now Kitty was 
with him listening in rapt attention to 
his clever pithy remarks. For the first 
time in his life, Gerald was jealous. 
He hated himself for entertaining the 
feeling, but argue it away he could not. 
He turned to the mantelpiece, and there 
caught sight of a letter from his father. 
He seized it with a sigh of relief, here 
at any rate was something to change 
the dismal current of his thoughts. It 
was short, and to the point. It told 
Gerald that he was spending far too 
much money, and that their foreign tour 
must be shortened.- It went on to say 
that the writer had just sustained a 
very heavy-financial loss, and that they 
must all of them retrench for a little 
while. The letter ended with a brief 
caution to Gerald: ‘Keep off the 
tables, my boy, gambling is a snare.” 

What did it all mean? Gerald had 
always looked upon his father as a man 
of unbounded wealth. He had never 
troubled much about where the money 
came from, as long as there was always 
plenty to defray his own personal 
expenses. Then the allusion to gat- 
bling, so unlike his father, who never 
interfered with the amusements of his 
children. Had he been speculating ’ 
No, that was hardly likely. Poor 
Gerald was fairly overwhelmed. He 
sat down and hid his face in his hands. 
“How will Kitty take it? How will 
Kitty take it?” was the burden of his 
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thoughts Then a ray of hope came to 
him. Perhaps after all it was not so 
bad as they anticipated; he would 
write at’ once to his father for further 
particulars, also to know if they were to 
come home at once. 

In the meantime Mrs. Carew was 
thoroughly enjoying herself. Basking 
in the sunshine of Mr. Biddulph’s very 
obvious admiration, listening to his 
sister's cheap, cynical remaiks, she 
fancied herself at last in a really smart 
set. \hen she found time to give a 
thought to her husband, it was to 
reflect how old-fashioned he was, and 
how all his talk lacked that up-to-date 
crispness which characterised the 
simplest remarks 
hostess. 

“How dear of you, Mrs. Carew,” 
Biddulph languidly drawled, ‘to 
honour us this evening. Let us,” he 
went on, lift'ny his glass and. looking 
straight into Kitty’s eyes, *‘let us drink 
to the queen of beauty.” 

Not quite knowing what to reply, 
Kitty merely smiled and blushed deli- 
ciously. Miss Biddulph too raised her 
glass, and nodding to Kitty said : 

“That’s quite too sweet of you, Percy; 
really if you weren’t my own brother, | 
should fall in love with you myself.” 

“It is very kind of you both to say 
such nice things of me,” returned 
Mrs. Carew; ‘‘it’sso delightful to get a 
compliment occasionally.” 

“But the big, blonde husband,” said 
Biddulph slowly, ‘‘so highly favoured 
among men, surely his life is one long 
theme of adoration ?” 

“Gerald thinks me vain and silly,” 
sighed Kitty, ‘‘and has quite got out of 
the way of saying nice things.” 

“Of course he has,”’said Miss Biddulph 
(familiarly known as Billy), ‘* why, didn’t 
you tell me you had been married two 
months? What do you expect? Most 
men leave off all that sort of thing at the 
end of a week.” 

“Billy,” said her brother, with mock 
severity, ‘‘don’t pervert the innocent 
mind. This dear lady is young in the 
callousness of a hollow world. Ah!” 

€ went on with a bold stare from 
his fine dark eyes, ‘‘if only I had been 
in the happy Gerald’s place, my life 
should have been one long, sweet song, 
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praising the countless beauties of my 
queen.” . 

“Percy,” returned his sister, witha 
ladylike wink, ‘‘that 1s all sublimely 
sweet, but don’t it strike you as being a 
trifle tall?” 

Kitty did not understand Miss Bid- 
dulph’s allusion, but she did the next 
best thing, — she /voked as if she did. 

Just then, a handsome, distinguished 
looking woman passed them and went 
out of the room. 

**Ah! that is the Duchess of Dere- 
ham,” said Billy, ‘‘such a quite charming 
woman ; we must go and speak to her 
presently, Percy.” 

““Yes,” replied her brother. ‘I'm 
glad sh>'s here, so amusing, such a fund 
of deliciously risque stories.” 

Here be it told that neither of the 
Biddulph’s had ever been introduced to 
‘**her grace,” nor did she, in all probabi- 
lity, know of their existence. But the 
little social fib had precisely the effect 
the Biddulphs intended. Mrs. Carew 
was enormously impressed. 

When Kitty at last returned to her 
hotel she found her husband pacing their 
room, still dressed in a tweed suit and 
with a face white and haggard. 

‘* What, Gerald,” she exclaimed non- 
chalantly, ‘* not gone to bed yet? and 
surely you don’t mean to say you dined 
in those clothes ?” 

**No, Kitty,” he answered sadly, ‘I 
could not rest till you were safely back 
again ; and I never thought about having 
dinner,” he added nervously. 

Mrs. Carew felt chilled. She had re- 
turned from her evening’s amusement on 
such thoroughly good terms with herself 
and so satistied about her growing inti- 
macy with the Biddulphs, that Gerald’s 
behaviour appeared to her strangely 
exaggerated and immediately roused her 
anger. She felt, too, just a little bit 
frightened. Her husband bad never 
lookec like that before. ‘he quickly 
resolved to show a bold front, and as- 
sumed the air of an injured individual. 

‘It's really too absurd for anything,” 
she began, kicking off a slipper to the 
other end of the room, ‘‘ making such a 
fuss and martyrising yourself simply 
because I dined for once away from you. 
It’s a r look out for our future happi- 
ness * poo are to be always tied to my 














apron strings.” As her husband remained 
silent she went on: ‘ You ought tobe 
only too glad for me to know such people 
as the Biddulphs, so charming and so 
up-to-date. Besides they are really in a 
smart set, and will be most useful friends 
when we get back to England.” Still 
getting no answer from her husband, 
Kitty became genuinely alarmed, and 
wondered if she had ie gone too far. 
He stood with his back towards her, so 
she had not his face to go by. “I will 
cry,” said Mrs. Carew to herself, “that 
will at any rate make him speak.. ‘“‘ Oh 
Gerald, dear,” she exclaimed in trem- 
bling accents, ‘‘don’t, don’t be so angry 
with me, I—I really didn’t mean to an- 
noy you,” and she began to sob gently. 
Her husband turned swiftly wo came 
towards her. He never could stand 
seeing a woman in tears, and least of all 
Kitty. For the second time within the 
last twenty-four hours he felt himself to 
be a perfect brute. She was so pretty 
too, his little wife, with her bodice off 
and her lovely hair loose about her neck 
and shoulders, and asshe raised her big, 
blue, tear-stained eyes to his, he a 
only think of her as an innocent, irre- 
sponsible child. 

‘** Darling,” he murmured, taking her 
in his arms, ‘‘I am not angry with you. 
I love you so,” he went on, ‘‘that what 
ever you did I could not be angry. I 
might perhaps be grieved,” he added 
thoughtfully after a short pause, in which 
he did his best to comfort her. ‘ No, 
dear one, I had rather an unpleasant let- 
ter, and it has somewhat upset me.” 

“Oh, is that all?” said Kitty disen- 
gaging herself with a sigh of relief. 
** Don’t tell me about it till the morning, 
I’m so horribly tired.” 

She was quickly in bed and sleeping 
peacefully ; but Gerald never closed his 
eyes, and was conscious of a new feeling 
of disappointment, keener than that 
caused by his father’s intelligence. After 
breakfast Gerald read Kitty the letter. 

ust as he had finished and was wonder- 
ing how his wife would take it, a tele- 
gram was handed to him. With many 
misgivings he tore it open and blankly 
gazed at thecontents. Kitty impatiently 


snatched it from his hand and read as 
‘* Affairs most serious, return 
She turned very pale, 


follows : 
immediately.” 
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and in a strange, hollow voice, quite 
unlike her usual merry tones, exclaimed : 

“Oh Gerald, do say it is nothing 
really bad, that we have not lost our 
money, it would be too awful to be poor 
again.” 

* Dear girl, I know absolutely nothing 
more about the matter than you do,” re- 
turned Carew miserably. 

‘Then you ought to have known,” 
replied his wife unreasonably. “ You 
had no business to marry me under false 

retences. If it is really true, you will 

ave spoilt my life.” She got up, went 
to the window and beat a devil's tattoo 
on the panes. 

Gerald was too hurt and wretched to 
reply. One sentence of hers burnt into 
his brain like fire —‘‘ You will have spoilt 
my life.” At last with an effort he re- 
marked : 

“I’m afraid we must do as the tele- 
gram says ; can you be ready tostart this 
evening ?” 

**Oh, I can manage to be ready,” re- 
turned Kitty coldly. ‘‘ I suppose there's 
no need to blazon our poverty before the 
world,” she went on. ‘I must go and say 
goodbye to the Biddulphs. I shall tl 
them we were wired for on account of 
illness.” Without another word she left 
the reom. 

In that moment she hated her hus- 
band. She knew she had married him 
principally for his money, and now it 
seemed it was slipping away from him. 
She refused to reason it out in her own 
mind, she preferred to do him a cruel 
injustice. All his goodness, all his kind- 
ness to her, counted as nothing when 
balanced against his threatened poverty. 
An odious thought took possession of 
her, and as the idea evolved itself, even 
Kitty felt a tinge of remorse. Still, there 
it was, and she mechanically repeated to 
herself, “‘If it were not for Gerald, | 
might be Mrs. Biddulph.” The man 
had a strange fascination for her apart 
from his wealth and position, and she 
came nearer loving him than any other 
being in the Seri It was maddening 
to have to leave, just as she was getting 
to know them so well. She must not 
lose sight of them, she would ask Billy 
to write to her. With these thoughts 
her mind she reached their hotel, and 
was shown up to their sitting-room. As 
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she entered, Biddulph, flinging his ciga- 
rette away, rose to greet her. 

“ This is indéed an honour, dear Mrs. 
Carew; Billy will be so'sorry to missyou ; 
she has gone on a sailing expedition and 
will not be home till late.” 

“Oh then I will not stay,” returned 
Kitty, belying her words by sinking into 
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this morning summoning us home ; his 
father is dangerously ill.” 

“*] am indeed sorry for you, but still, 
dear lady, my greatest sorrow must be 
for myself. After to-day, the sun will 
cease to shine for me till once again I 
come within the radiance of your pre- 
sence,” 








s 


““SURELY YOU CANNOT MEAN YOU ARE LEAVING Us’ 


acomiortable chair. ‘“‘I came to see 
your sister to say goodbye.” 

“To say goodbye, dear lady,” ex- 
claimed Biddulph, for once roused from 
is languid composure. ‘Surely you 
fannot mean you are jeaying us? it is 
horribly sudden.” 

“Tt is only too true,” replied Kitty 
dolefully. |‘ My husband has had a wire 


**Oh, Mr. Biddulph,” simpered Kitty, 


looking down and playing with her wed- 
ding ring, ‘‘ you ought not really to say 
such things to an old married woman.” 
Then smiling sweetly up into his face : 
‘** You quite spoil me for the stern and 
practical realities of life.” 


“‘Iam not likely to forget you are 


married Mrs. Carew, would to God | 
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could. Unpleasant facts have a horrid 
knack of persisteatly forcing themselves 
on the memory.” He came towards her, 
and seating himself on a low chair took 
her hand. 

** Kitty,” he said, and it did not strike 
her oddly that he should use her Chris- 
tian name, ‘ you will write to me and 
tell me how you are, and where and 
when you will see me again. I shall 
count the hours till we meet like this 
once more.” She tried to speak, but 
could make no sound, so contented her- 
self by gently pressing his hand. 

‘“*T love you, Kitty, sweetest and fair- 
est, with a love that isstrong and deep, 
not the cold, poor substitute your hus- 
band dignifies with that name, but with 
the whole power and strength of my 
being. Darling,” he went on, seizing 
her by the shoulders and compelliog her 
gaze, ‘‘are you too cold like a is, have 
you no warmth, no littlethought for me?” 
Still she could not answer, but gazed like 
one fascinated into his eyes. She shud- 
dered, and at last found her voice. 

“You must let me go,” she said softly 
and slowly ; ‘it is very wrong to talk 
like this.” She sighed helplessly, but 
did not move. . 

“Wrong or right, I cannot help it. 
Why should one man have everything, 
and another nothing. What has Gerald 
done to be so happy? Oh, Kitty, say 
es care a little bit, and give me just one 

iss.” 

“If I did care,” sobbed Mrs. Carew, 
** it’s all too late now ; and oh, I am so 
miserable.” 

‘Dearest, then you do love me,” 
exclaimed Biddulph triumphantly, and 
he laid his lips to hers. ‘‘ We shall be 
happy yet ; but not just now,” he added 
under his breath. 

“I really must go,” said Kitty after a 
pause ; ‘Gerald will be coming to look 
for me.” 

“*And that would hardly do,” broke in 
Biddulph. ‘Cheer up little woman and 
write to me directly you reach home ; 
you will never be out of my thoughts, 
my beautiful queen.” Once more he 
kissed her, and without another word 
she left the room. 

To do Kitty justice, be it said, she 
felt ashamed of herself, and a hot, deep 
blush suffused her face. “After all,” 
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she said to herself, ‘‘ it will make no dif- 
ference to Gerald, and I need never 
write or see Percy again. He will soon 
forget all about me.” But somehow this 
last sentence did not bring her any com- 
fort, she could not help owning to her- 
self that she did not want him to forget. 
She reached her own room feeling like 
one in a dream, and fervently hoping her 
husband would be absent. To her re- 
lief, he had gone out and she had time 
to compose herself before his return. 
When he came in again, Kitty delivered 
herself of a carefully rehearsed little 
speech. Going up to him and putting 
her arms round his neck she said softly : 

** Gerald, I am sorry I said what I did, 
of course it is very hard to bear, but we 
must try and make the best of it.” 

Once more Carew was vanquished, 
and fully and freely-forgave his. wife, 
thinking at the same time how sweet her 
nature really was, though perhaps a 
trifle too impulsive. 

That evening as they reached the sta- 
tion, they saw both the Biddulphs wait- 
ing for them. 

**We could not let you leave, dear 
Mrs. Carew,” exclaimed Billy, “ without 
coming here to’ wish. you bon voyage.” 

‘‘And to gay,” went on her brother, 
“that we hope it will be Au revoi) 
and not goodbye.” 

‘*You are both very kind,” said Ge- 
rald, *‘and you must look us up, you 
know, when you return to England.” 

The men exchanged cards, Billy talk- 
ing noisily all the time. kitty was 
silent, and hoped they would not notice 
how nervous she was. At last the traia 
started, and the last thing they saw as 
they steamed out of the station was Percy 
Biddulph standing hat in hand with his 
sad eloquent eyes fixed on their retreat- 
ing carriage. 

‘‘ The man’s not a bad sort,” exclaimed 
Gerald, ‘ but I think he’s rather mashed 
on you. It’s a good thing we are going 
away. The sister's a bit too noisy. 

His wife said nothing, but busied -her- 
self assiduously with her travelling bag. 

As the Biddulphs walked back, Billy 
began with characteristic bluntness : 

“Well, Percy, how goes it? Do you 
really think they are worth taking any 
trouble about?” 

‘As I told you before, Billy,” replied 
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her brother, ‘‘ Carew (muff that he is) 
can be very useful to me in the election, 
when I mean to stand for his division. 
His father, I know for certain, has great 
weight in the county.” 

“Oh, if that’s all, fire away,” rejoined 
Miss Biddulph, ‘‘I rather fancied you 
were getting too keen on Kitty.” 

“One must keep in with the wife in 
order to influence the husband,” returned 
her brother ; ‘‘ she’s a pretty little doll of 
a thing, and will swallow any amount of 
flattery. Besides she amuses me ; I like 
to see her open her big, baby eyes. Yes, 
Billy, perhaps after all,” drawled Bid- 
dulph, ‘I am a little bit taken with her.” 

“ Then do be straight this time, Percy, 
and leave her alone. The husband's a 
fool, but he’s a good fool ; and it wouldn't 
take much persuasion to get her to drive 
herself to the devil.” 

* Billy, | extremely regret the coarse- 
ness of your metaphors. Let us close 
the subject.” 

“So be it,” she replied, and casually 
nodding her brother good night, went up 
toher own room. 

When Gerald and Kitty reached home, 
they found that things were even worse 
than they had anticipated. Old Mr. Ca- 
rew had been speculating, much money 
was lost, and the estate was heavily 
mortgaged. This state of things had 
been going on for some time, but only 
just lately had the old gentleman been 
obliged to tell his family. The place had 
to be sold, and it was at last decided that 
Gerald and Kitty were to live in a small 
house on the estate, while the rest of the 
family went abroad toretrench. It was 
an awful blow to them all, but Gerald 
suffered perhaps more than any of them. 
His wife scarcely spoke to him, but con- 
trived to tell him twice during the first 
wretched week of their trouble that ‘he 
had spoilt her life.” 

The little house, or rather cottage, was 
soon furnished, and Kitty and Gerald 
began housekeeping as best they could 
on a sum considerably under £400 a year. 
It was suggested that Mrs. Carew should 
goto London and stay with her own 
people for a time, but this she resolutely 
refused to do. 

“Never will I go back to’ them,” she 
cried vehemently. ‘‘ It would have been 
bad enough when I was rich, it would be 
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simply unbearable now.” Her only 
comfort was a letter from Biddulph. 
She had written telling him all, and 
begging him to come and see her, as soon 
as he returned to England. His reply 
had been sympathetic in the extreme, 
but he did not hint at the possibility of 
aspeedy meeting. She believed he truly 
worshipped her, and never doubted but 
that for Gerald, she would have become 
his wife. The feeling of resentment 
against her husband increased daily ; and 
he was not slow to read the signs aright. 
Once, in a fit of anger, she told him that 
Biddulph loved her, and that she retur- 
ned hisattachment. She was frightened 
as soon as the fatal words had passed her 
lips, and tried to pretend she had not 
really meant them. But it was too late, 
they had taken deep root in her hus- 
band’s soul, and bore a fruit she little 
dreamed of, at no very distant date. 

Their life just now was the acme of 
wretchedness. Kitty was apathetic, and 
took not the slightest interest in house- 
hold matters. Her one’ interest seemed 
centred in the postman. Gerald was 
heartbroken. His love for his wife was 
unalterable, though his disappointment 
in her character waskeen. ‘‘ You have 
spoilt my life, you have spoilt my life” 
haunted himlike some evildream. Every- 
thing seemed to tell him the same tale, 
and he knew that Kitty loved him no 
more. 

About a month later Mrs. Carew had 
a letter which co.sed her considerable 
annoyance, and which she did not think 
expedient to show to her husband. It 
was from Percy Biddulph, and though 
kindly, yea even lovingly expres=ed, told 
her that he had decided to take the 
grand tour round the world. He went 
on to say how deeply he regretted being 
unable to run down and see her, but that 
time was short and there was much to 
do. He further stated that he shoulc 

robably be away for two years, but 
oped on his return to find her as charm- 
ingly fascinating as ever. 

Kitty was cut to the heart, if such a 
frivolous butterfly creature could be said 
to possess the organ. She loved Percy 
after her selfish, vain fashion, and what 
was more, she believed implicitly in his 
love for her. It was acruel blow, espe- 
cially as she remembered baving only 
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lately told Gerald about Biddulph’s af- 
fection. She immediately decided never 
to let her husband know of her lover's 
defection. 

A few days after the receipt of Kitty’s 
letter, Gerald came to her one morning 
and asked if she had any objection to 
his going for a sail. 

“I think it would clear some of the 


unwittingly brought on you. Forgive 
me dear, if you can,” he went on, stoop- 
ping to kiss her. But she turned her 
face away and yawned, vouchsafing him 
no further answer. At the door he stop- 
ped and with a world of dumb entreaty 
in his eyes gazed uponher. ‘‘ Goodbye 
Kitty, dear Kitty,” he said, ‘God bless 
and keep you.” 








MRS CAREW HAD A LEItTER WHICH CAUS-«D HER 
CONSTI R BLE ANNOYVASCE 








cobwebs from my brain,” he said, ‘‘ to go 
for a good long blow.” 

“Of course I have no objection,” she 
answered, “‘life is equally dull with or 
without your presence in the house, you 
scarcely speak now.” 

‘“‘T am sorry, Kitty,” he replied in a 
weary, sad voice. ‘Sorry for that, and 
sorry for al] the other trouble I have 


He softly opened the door and was 
gone. Without turning back or stop- 
ping, he walked briskly down to the lit- 
tle harbour, and with kind, cheery words 
for the loitering fishermen, speedily 
got his boat under way. The morn- 
ing was bright and crisp, and a very 
strong breeze was blowing from the 
shore. His boat was a small half-decked 
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one, cutter rigged and easily managed 
by a single person. He stood straight 
out to sea, and in an hour's time was 
already several miles from Jand. He 
gazed carefully around him, and catching 
sight of no other boat ejaculated fer- 
vently “‘ Thank God.” Then kneeling 
down he lifted two wooden planks that 
formed the floor, and took out from the 
hole beneath several bars of iron. 
by one he threw them into the sea, and 
as the last heavy piece fell from his 
trembling hands, he murmured: ‘It 
will be all right for her now, she will 
marry Biddulph and be happy, she can 
never imagine it was anything but an 
accident.” Once more he stood up, 


and eagerly drank in the pure sweet 
air. The sun shone brightly, and the 
dancing, blue waves seemed crested 
with diamonds. 
the helm, and brought the 


Suddenly he moved 
boat up 


One - 
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on the wind. Then he tightened the 
main sheet, and knotted it firmly to 
an iron hook. He moved the anchor 
from its accustomed place, and laying 
it across his knees, sat down an 
waited. 

«It can’t be long now,” he whispered, 
‘‘with her ballast gone, and her sheet 
made fast, she could never right herself.” 

He looked earnestly and longingly 
towards the land. 

Presently he saw it approaching 
swiftly and darkly across the water, that 
cruel black squall, that was to launch 
him into Eternity. 

*“« Kitty, my God,” he cried and closed 
his eyes. It was but the work of a few 
seconds, and the little raft was floating 
keel upwards. Some fishermen found 
her that evening and towed her into 
port ; but no one ever again looked upon 
the features of Gerald Carew. 
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Kaffirs and their Ways 


WRITTEN BY JAMES CASSIDY. 


iz HE term “ Kaffir,” signifying 

“infidel,” wascontemptuously 

applied by the Mohammedan 

Arabs to all the dark races of 

Africa, and it was adopted by 
the first Europeans who came in contact 
with the tribes on the eastern border of 
the Cape Colony. The national name 
of these tribes was ‘“‘Ama-Khosa,” or 
sons of “ Xosa,” the great chief from 
whom they claim unbroken descent 
through twelve or thirteen generations. 
About 250 years ago, when the earliest 
European settlers appeared in Table 
Bay, the proud sons of Xosa crossed 
the Kei River and invaded the country 
of the Hottentots, a race to whom they 
are physically superior, and with whom 
they frequently inter-married, so com- 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


mencing the amalgamation of the two 
races. 

An excellent description of a Kafiir is 
given by Dr. G. M. Theal,* in hisdelight- 
ful little book, ‘‘ Kaffir Folk-Lore.” The 
Doctor says :—‘‘ The Kaffir of the coast 
region is a model of a well-formed man. 
In general he is large, without being cor- 
pulent, strong, muscular, erect in bear- 
ing, and with all his limbs in perfect 
symmetry. His skull is shaped like 
that of a European, but here the re- 
semblance ends, for his colour is 4 
deep brown, and his hair is short and 


> Dr. Theal is one of the greatest living 
authorities on Kaffirs and their customs. Hes 
at present in this country, and engaged on 
important public work connected with South 
Africa, 
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woolly. His intellectual abilities are 
of no mean order, and his reasoning 
powers are quite equal to those of a 
whiteman. He is haughty in demeanour, 
and possesses a large amount of vanity. 
For anything approaching frivolity he 
has a supreme contempt. The men are 
handsomer than the women, which is 
owing to the difference in their mode of 
living.” 

Before the white man and his finery 
first appeared in South Africa the Kaffir 
was content to get his wardrobe from 
the skins of animals, formed into a 
square mantle the size of a large blanket. 
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are strong and well-thatched with reeds 
or grass, and avery large size is twenty- 
five feet in diameter, and seven or eight 
feet in height at the centre or highest 
point. To get within the hut one must 
needs go down on hands and knees, but 
this, for a Kaffir, is ‘‘ good form.” 
Should any reader wish to make a 
Kaffir floor in his own residence, or even 
in his arbour, let him procure some ant- 
heaps, and then proceed to moisten them 
with water and knead them with a 
round stone. Allow this unique mixture 
to set hard, and then paint with an 
‘‘enamel” of cow-dung and water. 
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The chiefs and the principal councillors 
reserved for their own use leopard- 
skins. The matrons wore short leather 
petticoats at all times, but men and 
children discarded all clothes in warm 
weather. 

When first found by the white man 
it was their practice to rub their bodies, 
to protect them from the sun—as many 
of them do now—with red clay and fat, 
the effect produced being that of polished 
bronze. The native Kaffir huts along 
the coasts are shaped to-day much 
as they were three hundred years 
ago—the form, a beehive. The frames 
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The Kaffir woman is very proud ot 
her fireplace, which is really better de- 
scribed as a series of fire-circles Inthe 
centre of the floor a band or ring is 
raised an inch or two in height, and 
from three to four feet in diameter. 
The enclosed space is slightly hollowed. 
Sometimes three bands are used to en- 
close the fire-circle, each differently 
coloured. Around this circle mats are 
spread in the evening, and upon them 
the inmates lie down to rest, each with 
his feet towards the centre. What does 
it matter to the Kaffir that above his 
head the roof is glossy with soot, and 
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that on every side swarm vermin? He 
and his family are not fastidious. 

The principal wealth of the sons of 
Xosa is horned cattle. Great care and 
skill are bestowed on the training of 
these animals, which may be said to be 
highly intelligent and accomplished 
beasts. They are taught to obey signals, 
as for instance to recognise a certain 
call or whistle, and to run home. An 
English squire of the olden days prided 
himself upon the good qualities of his 
blood horses, and a true Kaffir of the 
olden days, were he of any note, took 
an equal pride in his racing oxen, for 
was not ox-racing connected with all 
festivities ? 

Four hundred years have elapsed 
since the Kaffirs first came in contact 
with civilisation, and little change has 
taken place in the condition of the great 
majority, except, perhaps, where the 
authority of the white people has 
modified their customs. ‘‘ The strong 
desire of much the greater number,” 
says Dr. Theal,” is to live as closely 
like their ancestors as the altered cir- 
cumstances of the country will permit ; 
to make use of a few of the white man’s 
simplest conveniences and of his pro- 
tection against their enemies, but to 
avoid his habits and shut out his ideas.” 
Is it owing to this trait that the white 


missionaries make so little headway? 

The Governor of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1847, writing to the Home 
Government, said, “I have seen as yet 
little proof, if any, of the changes wrought 
in the natives by our missionaries. 
Even their residences are the same 
wretched huts they were a century ago; 
they cultivate maize and Kaffir-corn and 
pumpkins, as they did probably before 
the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, 
but they have nothing neat, or tidy or 
useful. They neither know the use of a 
net or a fish hook. They have no fruit 
trees—tor which the soil and climate 
appear to be peculiarly adapted ; no 
gardens—in which every description 
of vegetables, foreign or indigenous, 
would be certain to flourish. Their 
huts are stuck down at random, sur- 
rounded by filth and cattle, and the in- 
habitants, of all ages and both sexes, 
are seen lolling in groups in the sun ina 
state of almost pérfect nudity. If this 
be a true picture in the vicinity of this 
long-established station, what, I ask, « 

be anticipated in other places? I trust 
I may find things improved elsewhere, 
but I am led to declare—from all I have 
seen and heard—that no advancement 
has yet been made towards civilising or 
Christianising the Kaffirs and other 
border tribes, as nations. Individuals 
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may have benefited, but the mass of the 
people are as we found them, with some 
of our worst vices added to their innate 
ones.” 

The Resident-Magistrate in Griqua- 
land East, nearly forty years later, wrote, 
“To all outward appearance, and from 
a civilised point of view, it might be 
supposed that the natives of mission 
stations bear a higher character than 
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the heathen. They dress in European 
clothing, attend divine service with more 
or less regularity, send their children to 
school, and pay great deference out- 
wardly to the missionary, and pride 
themselves upon being called Christians ; 
but it isa melancholy fact that mission 
Stations as a rule—and I do not know 
that those in this district are an excep- 
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tion—are beds of iniquity. . . . The 
mission station people form a distinct 
class, and are looked upon with con- 
tempt by the red heathen.” 

The late King of Zululand, Cetewayo, 
complained just before the war of 1879, 
that “if one of my subjects does any- 
thing wrong he at once goes to a mission 
station and says he wishes to become a 
Christian ; if he wants to run away with 

a girl he becomes a Christian ; 
if he wishes to be exempted from 
serving me he puts on clothes and 
isa Christian ; and if a man is an 
evil-doer he becomes a Chris- 
tian.” 

It is as well to remember that 
Kaffir laws and customs have 
grown out of the requirements of 
the people, and are suitable to 
the people who live under them. 
Take, for instance, the Kaffir 
Marriage Law and the system of 
dowry. A large section of the 
British public suppose that the 
Kaffir women are looked upon as 
mere chattels, and that they are 
sold or bought like beasts of 
burden. Such, in reality, is not 
the case. The dowry given for 
© woman represents not her mar- 
ket value but a security placed in 
the hands of her friends for her 
good treatment. It is also looked 
upon as a ratification of the mar- 
riage, and, in effect, it is the 
woman's safeguard against ill- 
usage. For instance, supposing a 
woman left her husband on ac- 
count of bad treatment and re- 
fused to return to him, he would 
probably lose all or a portion of 
the dowry he has given for her 
if it could be shown that she had 
good and substantial cause for 
leaving him. It is therefore 
to his interest to treat her 
well. 

Then, again, with regard to the Kaffir 
Law of Inheritance: When a man dies 
the eldest son of the ‘‘Great House” 
(the ‘‘ house” of the chief wife) inherits 
the property, excepting such property as 
the father may, during his lifetime, 
assign to the other families. Asa rule, 
when a native takes a wife he sets aside 
a certain number of cattle for the main- 











tenance of the woman and her children. 
At his death these cattle go to the eldest 
son of that house. The ‘‘ Great” son 
takes the place of his father, and assumes 
his rights over the other members of the 
other families. 

Turning over the pages of a volume 
dealing with Kaffir native customs, 
published by direction of the Cape 
Government, we chanced on a romantic 
little story leaving scope for the working 
of the imagination. It concerns the 
descendants of Europeans supposed to 
have been wrecked on the coast of 
Kaffraria. ‘‘ Before I was born,” de- 
posed Xelo, a Christian headman, “‘an 
English lady came to this part of Africa. 
The ship was wrecked, and she arrived 
ina small boat which was brought into 
the mouth of the Umtala. The Kaffirs 
took her and made her the ‘great wife’ 
of the chief Samgo, by whom she had 
two sons and several daughters. ; 
This lady’s children were yellow in 
colour, having long hair and blue eyes.” 
The second son of the chief and the 
English lady, was, it appears, well 
known to the headman, and on one 
occasion told him that ‘‘there was a 
great gathering at his father’s place when 
the woman with the white face first 
came, and much wonder and surprise 
were felt. The people asked her where 
she came from, and she pointed with her 
finger towards the sea, signifying that 
she came from a country in that direc- 
tion. She could not speak Kaffir, and 
she wore European clothing. The people 
slaughtered a beast, and with its skin 
made the white lady a kaross. She was 
made the first wife of the chief. She 
said that her name was ‘Bess.’ They 
taught her Kaffir, which she learned to 
speak well afterwards. Several slaves 
were with her in the boat—black people 
with long hair. I myself married a girl 
descended from one of these slaves, and 
I had three children. She did not like 
me, and I afterwards married a girl of 
my own nation. Umdepa said that the 
country these people came from was a 
cold place. Umdepa himself was a nice 
gentleman. He had a long nose, blue 
eyes, a yellow complexion, and long 
hair. He was a very old man when he 
died, nearly a hundred years of age, and 
we buried him. He was a very good 
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gentleman, and much liked by the 
white people. Umdepa had no orna- 
ment, or anything belonging to his 
mother, as, according to Kaffir custom, 
all effects belonging to persons dying 
are destroyed. I never heard Umdepa 
say where his mother was buried, and I! 
have never heard of any other white 
woman here. The great grandchildren 
and female descendants of Umdepa are 
much sought after, at the present time, 
by chiefs, as wives, because these 
women are regarded as being wise, and 
friendly to the white people. . we 
The people found the lady at the mouth 
of the river on dry land; no white man 
had come in the small boat with her. 
The Chief, Samgo, heard of her arrival 
through some of his people living on 
the coast, who brought him word that a 
white-face had come out of the water. 
It was the first white-face that these 
Kaffirs had ever seen.” It is said tha 
Umdepa had a white son by a black 
wife, but that a white man came, and 
after asking all about the boy, took him 
away to the colony, promising his father, 
Umdepa, that his son should be restored 
to him. This, however, was never 
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done; the lad was never brought 
back. 

The story told, we now pass on to 
consider the great New Year's Feast of 
the Zululand Kaffirs. This is _ held 
in January (Masingana). It is the feast 
of thanksgiving for the mealie crops. It 
is at this feast that the king or chief 
declares any law he may wish made 
known to thecountry. The word Ul ma- 
singa (= January), is derived from 
Ukusinga, which signifies to look about, 
because at this time the people look 
about in their gardens to see whether 
the pumpkins are bearing. The late Cete- 
wayo, describing this feast, tells how cer- 
tain young men are set on to a fierce bull 
to overpower it without any weapon. 
When the bull has been overpowered, 
it is finally killed by means of a chopper 
being plunged behind the skull: It is 
then cut up and given over’ to boys, 
who roast and eat all they can. Every- 


thing that “remains pertaining to the 
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bull is burnt to ashes and then buried. 
Cetewayo’s medicine doctor used to 
take the gall of the bull, mix it up with 
different sorts of medicine, and give a 
little to the king, in order that his 
majesty’should be strong and well. 
When a burial takes place amongst 
the native Zulus, the same ceremony is 
observed, whether the deceased was 
rich or poor, great or common, the only 
difference being that the grave of a 
great personage is made into a nicer 
shape that that of a common person. 
A wooden fencing is erected round the 
grave, and every year when the grass is 
being burnt, there are men to see that 
the grass on or near to the grave is not 
burnt. Sometimes when a great chief 
loses his wife or a member of his family, 
people from far and near drive cattle to 
him, with which presentation they hope 
to console him; and at such a time 
people with grudges against one another 
kill one another without further provo- 
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cation. This is intended asan expression 
ot condolence with the bereaved chief. 

It is not by any means “‘all play and 
no work ” for the Kaffir men of Zululand. 
They must make kraals, construct huts, 
dig corn-holes, clear the bush from the 

round which is about to be cultivated, 

erd cattle, make spoons, baskets, and 
buckets, and if of the humbler ranks, 
assist the women in their arduous duties 
of hoeing and weeding. 

A Kaffir woman's work consists in 
cultivating, reaping, getting wood and 
water, cooking, making matting for 
covering huts, making mats for sleeping 
on, making tzilula, t.e., a large sort of 
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but very rarely occurs. A father hes, 
by Kaffir law, unlimited authority over 
his children, even the power of liie and 
death. A parent is liable for the mis. 
deeds of his children, and the liability 
continues, unless the father renounces 
publicly the incorrigible child. A 
man’s daughter may be seized or taken 
as security for a fine. 

In conclusion, we devote a few lines 
to a description of our illustrations of 
Kaffir life on the eastern frontier of the 
Cape Colony. These, within a little, 
teli their own tale. 

The first picture shows a Kaffir girl, 
dressed in a cotton blanket, made red 
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grass receptacle for putting corn in, 
cleaning up the house, and having 
everything to do with the food ; and, 
above all, cultivating and reaping. 

As mothers, the Zulu Kaffirs compare 
very favourably with the mothers of 
Christian England. They are devoted 
to their children, and always take the 
greatest care of them, however sickly 
or deformed they may be. As an 
instance of the nice feeling of the Zulus 
for cripples, we quote Cetewayo’s asser- 
tion, that ‘‘They”—the Zulus—‘“‘ always 
take great care not even to laugh at a 
deformed person.” 

Infanticide is looked upon as a very 
contemptible crime by the natives, and 


with red clay and fat, and ornamented 
very finely with white porcelain buttons, 
Her collar is of bead-work. 

The second illustration portrays Kaffirs 
at work at the location, some are carty- 
ing wood, while others are stamping 
‘‘mealies”"—that is Indian corn oF 
maize, which yields good food both for 
man and beast. Throughout the border 
and in the Kaffrarian districts especially, 
where it enjoys the summer rainfall, it 
is largely cultivated. Kaffir-corn oF 
millet is chiefly raised by the natives. 
Potatoes and all kinds of European 
root crops, vegetables, and pot herbs do 
well, and can be grown all the year 
round, 
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Our third photograph depicts six 
Kafr children eating a breakfast of 
boiled ‘‘mealies.” They certainly 
appear to flourish well on their simple 
fare. They have two meals a day, a 
slight breakfast in the morning, and a 
substantial repast at sunset. ‘‘ Boys in 
early youth,” says Dr. Theal,” are per- 
mitted to eat any kind of meat, even 
that of wild cats and other carnivora, 
but when they reach the age of matu- 
rity the flesh of all unclean animals is 
rejected by them. They use no kind 
of fish as an article of diet, and call 
them all snakes without distinction.” 

The fourth photograph introduces us 
to a hard-working Kaffir woman. On 
her head she carries a dish of sheep's 
head ; in her left hand a dish of boiled 
rice; in her right hand a bucket half- 
filled with water. 

The fifth illustration is of a Kaffir 
woman returning home from field-work, 
carrying on her back her child, and in 
her hands a dish. On her head is a 
blanket. 

Of quite different style is the sixth 
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icture. It shows a Kaffir doctor at 
ome, with his cap of monkey-tails. 
Though the witch-finder has disappeared 
by Act of Parliament, it woul seem 
that his fantastic attire has not wholly 
vanished with him. This doctor, in all 
probability, is skilful in the use of herbs 
and well acquainted with different kinds 
of poisons. To judge by the professional 
gentleman’s dress, he is exceedingly fond 
of finery. 

The seventh and last picture gives a 
good idea of a Kaffir household’s re- 
moval. Certainly, the ‘‘ Pantechnicon ” 
is conspicuous by its absence, but 
what need for such when brave shoulders 
and brawny arms are available? In 
the centre of the photo stands the 
ubiquitous “bike,” but this is possibly 
the property of the equally ubiquitous 

hotographer. It not infrequently 
appens that the superstitions of the 
Kaffirs require them to remove their 
residences when a man of importance 
dies in the neighbourhood. From this 
it may be inferred that removals are not 
by any means of rare occurrence. 
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IN EARLY SPRING 


As I went out in early Spring, 
A blackbird sang beside my gate. 
I would not stop to hear him sing— 
His heart seemed so disconsolate. 


And | had risen from my rest, 
As though my rest had been a load, 
To find that Failure—ugly guest ! — 
Had visited my Hope’s abode. 


I never felt the air was sweet, 
I never saw the sky was new, 
Till, suddenly, across the street 
The sun shone—and | met with you! 


You laughed—your laugh was more than glad— 
Because I called the world unfair ; 

You laughed because | looked so sad, 
You laughed . . . to show you did not care. 


But, lo! it flashed upon me, when 

Your eyes glanced through your laughter’s veil, 
That I was happiest of men, 

That there was no such word as /fai/. 


As I went home in early Spring, 
A blackbird sang beside my gate. 

I stayed awhile to hear him sing : 
His heart—my heart—was so elate! 











J. J. Bett 





TSIM LE QUEUX . 


IV.—THE QUEEN’S WINTER HOME 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 


BEHIND the town of 
Nice, superbly situa- 
ted, and overlooking 
the wide valley of the Paillon, is the 
suburb of Cimiez, which has, of late, 
become one of the most fashionable 
quarters on the Riviéra. During the 
past year or two the place has come into 
note by reason of the Queen’s annual 
visit, and the fact that the air there is 
pronounced by doctors to be most bene- 
ficial has induced a large number of 
persons to build villas in that high-up 
quarter whence a magnificent view can 
be obtained of the Alps, and the sap- 
phire Mediterranean. As is maou 
known, the Queen has a suite of apart- 
ments in the Hotel Excelsior, a colossal 
white building, erected three years ago, 
and facing due south, one of the finest 
hotels in the whole of the Azure Coast. 
To get there, one takes an electric tram 
which starts from the Avenue de la 
Gare, in the centre of Nice, and travels 
by eas stages—so easy that I got out 
several times and walked—up the hill of 
Carabacel, and in twenty minutes or so 
we pass the Riviera Palace, the large 
hotel of the International Sleeping Car 
Company, and at last, at a sudden turn 


CIMIEZ, 


of the road, we pass along the magnifi- 
cent facade of the gigantic Excelsior. 
It is a garish-looking place, with its 
dead-white walls and windows, its great 
expanse of glass, and its inartistic air 
of newness. Indeed, its exterior strikes 
one as being rather bare and barren. It 
is only when inside that we are struck 
by its magnificence, and we see how its 
internal arrangements are the very acme 
of modern comfort. Her Majesty always 
crosses the Channel to Cherbourg, and 
travels by her own special train direct 
to Nice, accompanied by her secretary, 
her ladies-in-waiting, her munshi, her 
Scotch servant, and those charged with 
her personal safety. Great crowds ot 
the Nicois, together with the English 
colony, assemble in the station-yard, and 
as Her Majesty steps from the train she 
is always met and welcomed by the 
Mayor of Nice, M. Sauvan, Sir | ao 
Harris, the British Consul, and several 
other officials. A lady usually presents 
the _— with a bouquet, and she is 
then lifted into her open carriage while 
the band of one of the Alpine regiments 
plays the British National Anthem, a 
tune, by the way, which never fails to 
stir the heart of the Englishman who 
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lives in a continental country. The 

t crowd cheer lustily in French and 
in English, the smart out-rider starts 
forth, and the carriages set out at a 
quick pace down the eucalyptus-lined 
Avenue de la Gare towards the _— 
winter home. However Anglophobe 
may be the feeling in other parts of 
France, it is certain that in Nice both 
nations are in good accord. Everything 
is done by the authorities to secure our 
gracious Sovereign’s safety, health, and 
comfort. For weeks before her arrival 
the town is swept and garnished, the 


while Her Majesty is in residence the 
royal standard is hoisted upon the 
turret shown in the accompanying 
pe. One day last season while 

er Majesty was out on her usual after- 
noon drive, I was afforded by an official 
friend an opportunity of inspecting the 
royal apartments. The day-rooms were, 
I found, on the first floor, and are 
shown here by the awnings. The 
drawing-room, a big sunny apartment, 
facing full south, is decorated and fur- 
nished very tastefully but without 
extreme luxury, save pernaps for the 
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roads of Her Majesty’s favourite drives 


are put in repair, and in order to prevent’ 


too much dust fresh water is allowed to 
run along the gutters night and day. In 
military circles in Nice there is always 
much bickering as to which regiment 
shall have the honour of guarding Her 
Britannic Majesty, and the lot generally 
falls to those smart Alpine Chasseurs, 
who in their blue jackets, knee-breeches 
and soft blue berets, carry an alpenstock 
with their rifle, one of the smartest, if 
not the very smartest corps in France. 
The Queen’s apart- 
IN THE QUEEN’S ments consist of the 
ROOMS. left wing of this co- 
lossal building, and 


magnificent collection of pictures that 
hang there, while the same may be said 
of the Queen’s private sitting-room, 
wherein is placed her business-like 
writing table—the table at which she 
works for so many hours a day attending 
to the affairs of her great and scattered 
empire. This table, whereupon stood 
one or two highly-prized photographs, 
was littered with state documents which 
had, an hour before been brought 
beneath seal by the special messenger 
from London. Her chair and footstool 
stood there just as she had vacated them, 
and her pen lay aside, for my guide—a 
gentleman occupying a_ confidential 
position in the royal household—ir- 
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formed me that she had for over three 
hours been engaged in reading and signing 
documents, and that that was a short 
day's work, for she ‘was sometimes 
engaged five or even six hours. With 
a messenger arriving from London 
daily and one departing each day by the 
three o'clock rapide Her Majesty has, 
even while on her annual holiday, no 
cessation from those labours which she 
has for so many years carried out with 
such care, discretion and forethought. 
Throughout the whole day, in the 
vicinity of the small green gateway 
where the Alpine sentry stands on guard, 
there is always a crowd of curious 
French people waiting to catch sight of 
“La Reine.” From the first moment 
of Her Majesty’s entry into her winter 
abode a stream of people, representatives 
of English and French society, flock into 
the lodge of the old French concierge to 
inscribe their names in the visitors’ book, 
while idling about are those constant 
ever-watchful detectives from Paris 
who make it impossible for any person 
unknown to pass further inside than the 
porter’s door. 
The __ precautions 
PRECAUTIONS taken for the Queen’s 


AGAINST personal | in Nice 
ANARCHISTS. are very elaborate, 
They are made by that 


most trusted of the Queen’s servants 
Mr. Superintendent Fraser, of Scotland 
Yard, in conjunction with M. Paoli, the 
chief of the detective service at the Gare 
de Lyon, in Paris. Both are extremely 
smart lice officers, and the manner 
in which thay work, having English and 
French detectives on duty both day and 
night, is admirable. Superintendent 
Fraser is a man who is_ personally 
acquainted with all those “cranks” 
who have a burning desire to seek 
audience of the Queen; while M. Paoli 
has for quite a number of years been 
engaged in keeping his eye upon Anar- 
chists and undesirable gentlemen of that 
description. Therefore no fear need 
ever be felt that while in Nice our Queen 
can come to harm, or that the recent 
tragedy which threw the Austrian Court 
into mourning can be repeated. Many 
times has Her Majesty made gracious 
acknowledgment to Mr. Fraser for his 
untiring astuteness. He is her personal 
protector ; a tall well-set-up muscular 
man, a veritable tower of or; os who, 
as he strolls about chatting here and 
there in his immaculate silk hat and frock- 
coat is often taken by the open-mouthed 
Nigois for some prince or great English 
magnate. Indeed he possesses a princely 
air, possibly acquired from those Roya! 
Highnesses who salute him so cheerily as 
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they enter, and who chat so amiably 
with him. Indeed, I have more than 
once seen the heir to the British throne 
crack a joke with the ever-faithful 
Fraser. But the latter has a most dif- 
ficult task. There are many people with 
high-sounding titles who enter there and 
desire to send their cards to the Queen. 
Yet to all those he raises his hat, and is 
most polite, even effusive in hisexpression 
of regrets, yet he “‘ chokes off” the cranks 
with a diplomacy worthy an Ambas- 
sador. Of all the Queen’s household no 
man is more in Her Majesty’s confidence 
than Mr. Fraser, as is shown by the 
various handsome presents she has from 
time to time made him. 








dew, which is supposed to be dele- 
terious to health. But this seems not 
to trouble her, and she will go on long 
drives into the mountains, not returning 
until it is almost dark. On passing out 
upon these drives she mostly takes a 
road which traverses the Roman ruins 
of what was once a Temple of Apollo. 
The picture herewith is a snap-shot of 
Her Majesty on her way out driving 
with her favourite pair of greys. There 
are a number of drives of which she is 
very fond, and she will do them over 
and over again. To the picturesque 


village of Falicon—of which I give a 
photograph—is one of the first ex. 
cursions she takes, and very often, 








THE MONASTERY AT CIMIEZ 


Each morning, while 

HER MAJESTY’s the Queen is at Cimiez, 
FAVOURITE _ she drives in her little 
DRIVES. pony-chaise in the 
retty grounds of the 

Villa Liserb, which adjoins, and is 
always lent to her by its owner. Then, 
after luncheon, she works at her table 
for a couple of hours, and afterwards 
takes her daily drive. Whatever may 
be the weather, she goes out, and at an 
hour when most other people have 
finished carriage exercise. At sun- 
down in Nice there is always a heavy 


when the sun is sufficiently warm, tea 
utensils will be sent on ahead, and Her 
Majesty takes tea al-fresco under the 
shade of the olives on her way. She, of 
course, visits Lord and Lady Salisbury 
at their fine villa at Beaulieu, or drives 
along the Promenade des Anglais to the 
Chateau de Fabron, where one or other 
of the Royal family are usually staying. 
To Aspremont, to Colomars, or upon 
the old Corniche Road are her other 
favourite long excursions, while if her 
duties have apt her until too late, 
she will only make the short tour 
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FROM THE SUNNY SOUTH 


by way of St.-André and its grotto, 
a spot well-known to every visitor to 
Nice. 
The Queen is a very 
THE QUEEN AND keen observer when 
HER SUNSHADE. out driving. A story 
related of her—and I 
happen to know that it is true—runs as 
follows: The season before last, when 
driving one afternoon along the Avenue 
de la Gare, in Nice, she passed a cheap 
draper’s, and there saw outside a string 
of black and white cotton sunshades, 
marked three francs (2s. 6d.). She 
pointed them out to Lady Antrim, who 
was with her, and, immediately on her 
return to Cimiez, sent one of her 
servants to purchase one of these 
cheap ‘‘lines.” So pleased was she 
with this that she carried it daily 
all through the Riviera season, and 
the style became so fashionable that 
the expensive shops might have 
sold more than they could obtain. 
Other people, of course, went in for 
silks and satins. They believed that 
the Queen’s parasol cost a considerable 
sum, never dreaming that it was an 
ordinary half-crown cotton one! So 
pleased, indeed, was Her Majesty with 
her purchase that she took it with her 
to Nice last year and carried it the 
whole of the secondseason. Many, too, 
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are the stories told of Queen Victoria’s 
kindness to the poor and those who 
beg alms of her on her daily drive. 
Seldom, if ever, is a poor person sent 
empty away. In Nice the Queen of 
England is loved even by those rather 
cynical subjects of the Republic. 
Fashoda may have aroused evil blood 
against England, but against England’s 
Queen no ill word is ever uttered. There 
was much regret expressed on every hand 
this year when, owing to the strained 
relations between the two countries 
it was believed that the Queen would not 
again come to her winter home. But 
sorrow at once gave place to joy when 
the official announcement was made that, 
this notwithstanding, she had expressed 
her intention of again spending March 
and Aprilamong the Nicois. True, she 
goes to Nice for bright air and to escape 
the rigour of our winter climate, but even 
on her holiday she has no relaxation 
from her heavy work. The affairs of State 
weigh upon her at Nice as constantly 
and as heavily as they do at Osborne, 
at Windsor, or at Balmoral. No woman 
has a more onerous office, no woman 
has a stricter sense of duty and of jus- 
tice, and certainly no .woman is more 
universally beloved. Even our would-be 
enemies the French are loud in her 
praises everywhere. 





LORD SALISBURY’S VILLA AT BEAULIEU 
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WRITTEN BY NORA HOPPER. ILLUSTRATED BY J. E. GILLINGWATER 
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HITE as the snow she was 
named for, O Yuki San laid 
by the silken sash she was 
folding, and faced her hus- 
band with eyes alight with 
») a smouldering fire of anger. 

‘gt ‘‘Surely it shall not be,” 





she said. ‘Other women 

may stand by and bake cakes 
for their husbands’ lights-o’-love, not I. 
Bring Haru here if you will, Kanjo, my 
lord; but if she comes house-mistress 
shall she be. I will not roll the cakes, 
or spread the quilts for her.” 

*“My wife talks wildly now, and not 
like the honourable lady,” Kanjo said, 
with an unpleasant mle on his good- 
looking face. ‘‘ Did she dream of eating 
pears last night?” This dream was an 
omen of divorce, and O Yuki’s lips lost 
their soft scarlet bloom as he spoke, for 
in Japan the en ey 
depends upon the man’s good-humour ; 
sry he can divorce his wife, if he 
chooses, at the smallest sign of “ dis- 
obedience” or ‘‘talking too much.” 
But there was fighting blood in her 
veins, and she lifted her pretty head 
proudly again. ‘‘So be it,” she said, 
speaking more slowly and softly that 
her heart was wavering between cold 


anger and hot tear. ‘‘ Let Haru come, 
my lord, but I will neither bake nor 
brew while she sits on the mats that | 
have woven.” 

‘Well hast thou woven the grass 
mats, wife, and well hast thou ordered 
the house—and that my mother says 
also. But I have no son to carry on 
my father’s name. Art laughing, O 
Yuki San?” 

‘‘T laughed,” said the pale wife bitterly, 
“to think of thy father’s good name 
borne by a son of O Haru San’s; 
and surely the gods with whom he is 
must be laughing too.” 

“« Let them laugh,” Kanjo said, flash- 
ing out from sulkiness into anger. ‘“ He 
laughs best who laughs last, wife : and 
I love Haru.” 

“My lord's love is like the wind’s, 
that played yesterday with the tree- 
peony, and to-day with the chochin- 
no-hana (Canterbury bell.) And what 
will the lady Take say to my lord’s 
new love?” 

‘‘My mother is my mother, and my 
wife my wife.” 

“And who will fill your new wife's 
place on the benches of the Yoshiwara ‘ 
Lord, she will be sorely missed ; she 1s 
so fair to see, they say.” 
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AT THE HOUR 


“Fairer than thou wert ever, wife,” 
Kanjo retorted. ‘‘ She will be fairer in 
the gods’ eyes, too, and she will bring 
me sons.” 

“Be not too sure of that, my lord. I 
have prayed long and given many gifts, 
and I have brought thee only daughters. 
O Haru San is fair and young and light, 
and her prayers will not be many, so it 
may be that the May feast will never see 
the purple fish floating from the bamboo 
pole beside thy house.” 

“Thou would’st not give me an evil 
wish after these seven years, O Yuki 
San? Have I not been kind mate to 
thee ?” 

“My lord has clothed me softly, and 
my daughters are richly lodged,” O 
Yuki said wistfully. ‘‘But my lord has 
not loved me these seven years.” 

“What would you have, wife? I 
have borne a childless reproach long 
enough. And what need of all these 
words? O Haru shall not take your 
place; you shall lie richly and dress 
bravely still.” 

“She has taken my place already. 
But .... if thou would’st wait a 
year, Kanjo? A year, and no more? 
Not much to thee it is, but to me 'tis a 
mighty gift. My year, Kanjo.... 
wilt thon give it me, and Kwannon, per- 
haps, will hear and heed me at last ?” 

Kanjo hesitated, and looked away, 
playing nervously with his wide silk 
sleeve, where lay a perfumed letter from 
the woman of the Yoshiwara. A 
samisen tinkled softly behind the screens 
that shut off room from room, and a 
light voice began to sing :— 

Alas and woe is me, 

I have no more to say ! 
I am the earliest flowering tree, 
I must away. 
Before the cherry-tree grows white, 
In a single night, 
Ina single night with its scented snow, 
Death, to the earlier flower, says, “ Come,” 
| am the flower o’ the plum ; 
Death calls me, and I go. 

The light voice and the half-laughing 
melancholy of the words went gaily and 
gracefully together. A child’s beer 


broke in upon the last half of the melody, 
and Kanjo’s eyes darkened to hear it ; the 
gentle brown eyes watching his face 
darkened too at the sound, but with un- 
shed tears and not with withheld anger. 
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“We have waited long enough,” 
Kanjo said sharply, ‘‘And my mother 
desires to see my son before she dies ; 
therefore make no more complaint, my 
wife. What is done, is done; and O 
Haru San comes here to-morrow night.” 

The blow had fallen now, and O Yuki 
San took it in silence, as should a noble 
lady of Japan. 

Presently she said, very softly, ‘* Thy 
mother’s work this is, and thy mother 
will never see thy son, Kanjo; Jizo, god 
of little children, will surely strike her 
blind before he lies on O Haru’s bosom.” 

** Art thou in league with foxes, then, 
O Yuki? Nay, nay, but we will safe- 
guard them both from thee—babe and 
mother—when the time comes. My 
mother knows a many spells.” 

“‘May they safeguard them well! 
Will my lord give me leave to go, that 
I may prepare for our guest ?” 

ny but take heed, O Yuki, that 
there is no bitter drop in the saké, or 
amongst the crab-paste, for I will surely 
slay thee for any badger’s trick played 
upon O Haru.” 

‘*T will take heed,” O Yuki San said 
listlessly ‘At what hour will the 
woman of the Yoshiwara come to my 
lord’s house? Atthe Hour of the Bull ? 

This is midnight, when all things of 
evil and mystery are abroad, and at the 
implied sneer Kanjo’s brown face flushed 
dusky-red. 

‘She will come at sunset to-morrow,” 
he said, ‘‘and my wife will receive her 
with all honour, or let my wife look to 
it.” 

“It shall be done,” O Yuki said 
wearily. ‘Has my lord any more com- 
mands for me?” 

‘‘No; no more. You have my leave 
to go.” . 

“T have his leave to go—” O Yuki 
said to herself later on, when her house- 
wifely preparations were all completed, 
and she stood with burning cheeks and 
idly-folded hands between the mats 
where slept her two little daughters, 
Kiku and Ayame — Chrysanthemum 
and Iris. 

‘« Poor little autumn flower !” she said, 
looking down at the baby Kiku. ‘‘ What 
have you and I to do with the spring 
which is coming? Shall we go, Kiku, 
where the spring will scarcely find us?” 
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The elder girl woke at the sound of 
her mother's voice, and sat up, peering 
through the half-darkness at her mother’s 
face, white as a pearl, now in the 
shadows, with all its angry colour faded 
away. 

“*Mother,” she said timidly, ‘‘is all 
well, lady mother ? It is not morning'yet.” 

‘“No. The lotuses are all shut fast in 


‘*AND THE TIME OF HER GOING 


the pond. Go to sleep again, Ayame. 
—No,” and her voice altered sharply, 
‘‘wake and rise, and listen. I have a 
gift for you, my daughter.” 

“It is dark, mother,” Ayame said, 
with something like fear fluttering in 
her voice, ‘‘and Kiku is so little that she 
is afraid to hear voices in the dark. May 
I light the lamp, my mother ?” 


‘*No, daughter, my talk is fit for the 
dark. Is Kiku afraid of her mother, 
then? Come to me, then, my little one.” 
With the sleepy child nestling to her, 
she turned and bolt through the darkness 
for Ayame’s cold little hand. “Dear 
child, I have two gifts for you and Kiku, 
and you must choose between them. 
A new mother or a new father—which ? 


WAS THE HOUR OF THE BULL ” 


Speak quickly—which ?” Ayame’s hand 
turned colder yet in her mother’s feverish 
clasp. ‘A new father, O my mother. 
Kiku is so little that she does not under- 
stand; but I——Mother, my grand- 
mother talked to me to-day, and she 
said cruel things; and I choose a new 
father for both of us.” Ayame’s voice 
was lost in tears now, but she went on, 
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though brokenly. ‘‘Shall I light the 
lamp, now, my mother? It will aot be 
dawn for an hour yet.” 

“No, daughter, there is light enough 
forme. Didst bathe before ye slept to- 
night ? and what prayers prayed ye?” 

“We bathed, my mother, and we 
prayed to Jizo, lover of little children, 
as we always do. Is Kiku asleep?” 

“Yes. Go to the sliding cupboard in 
the wall yonder, Ayame, and bring me 
hither my obi of yellow silk that I have 
never worn; and make haste, my 
daughter.” They made haste, indeed ; 
and very soon O Yuki had finished the 
list work left for her to do in her 


husband's house. There had not been 
a sound loud enough to break the restless 
slumbers of Kanjo in the next chamber ; 
yet when his wile left the room she left 
behind her two children, to whom she 
had given a new father indeed—Emma 
San, the Masterof Death. Girls are not 
of much importance—or were not then 
—in Japan, and there was no hue and 
cry made after O Yuki when Kanjo 
found his two little dead daughters next 
morning. So softly, like the snow, her 
namesake, O Yuki San melted away 
from house and kindred, and her place 
knew her no more. And the time of 
her going was the Hour of the Bull. 
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WRITTEN BY GODFREY BOSVILE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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WHEN the literature of a 
colony has a_ strongly- 
marked individuality, it is 

uite worth studying — 

) though, perhaps, not en- 

“ tirely for its own sake. 

The poetry, as likely as not, is 

only second-rate ; and the prose 

does not rise much higher than 

mediocrity. Yet the observant reader 

will gain a fairly accurate insight into 

the manners and customs of that par- 

ticular colony, which might otherwise 
never be obtained. 

Now, let us consider what author and 
poet strike the key-note of Australian 
sentiment. Immediately we conjure up 
the names of Rolf Boldrewood and the 
daring poet steeplechase-rider, Adam 
Lindsay Gordon. 

In ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms ”—the best 
type of Australian novel—the wicked 
hero of the tale was drawn from life. 
Starlight, as he was called, had many 
points of resemblance with Dick Turpin 
and Claude Duval—all lovable scamps 
of a refined order. 

But whoever has read Boldrewood’s 
story of life and adventure in the bush 


and in the goldfields ot Australia, must 
have been struck with a certain reckless 
spirit that runs through the book, from 
the opening page to the pathetic end. 
This independence of thought and action 
is characteristic of Englishmen who 
have made Australia their home. 

The following is a case in point, out 
of ‘Robbery Under Arms” ; it refers to 
an incident in Starlight’s wild career :— 
‘‘ Here he rode on, and never opened 
his mouth again till we began to rise 
the slope at the foot of Nulla Mountain. 
When the dark fit was on him it was no 
use talking to him. He'd either not 
seem to hear you, or else he’d say some- 
thing which made you sorry for opening 
your mouth at all. It gave us all we 
could do to keep along with him. He 
never seemed to look where he was 
going, and rode as if he had a spare 
neck at any rate. When we got near 
the pass to the mountain, I called out 
to him that he’d better pull up and get 
off. Do you think he’d stop or make a 
sign he’d heard me? Not a bit of it. 
He just started the old horse down when 
he came to a path in the cliff, as if It 
was the easiest road in the world. He 
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kept staring straight before him whilst 
the horse put down his feet, as if it was 
regular good fun treading up sharp rocks 
and rolling stones, and turf wasn’t worth 
going over. It seemed to me as if he 
wanted to kill himself for some reason 
or other. It would have been easy 
enough with some horses, but you could 
have ridden Rainbow down the roof of 
a house and jumped him into the front 
balcony I firmly believe. You couldn't 
throw him down; if he’d dropped into 
a well he’d have gone in straight and 
landelon his legs.” . . . 

Adam Lindsay Gordon's melancholy 
poems likewise breathe defiance. Al- 
though they are very egotistical, there 
is something extremely manly about 
them; and they are well expressed. 
The pick of them are ‘“ Bush Ballads 
and Galloping Rhymes” and ‘Sea 
Spray and Smoke Drift.” 

We must remember that this popular 
Australian poet was fond of reckless 
gaiety ; he was a central figure at nearly 
all race meetings, and took up in turn 
other exciting pursuits besides jump- 
tiling. From time to time he spent 
months of solitude in the bush, and so 
grew morose; and consequently felt 
that his talents were wasted and his 
writings were embittered. The follow- 
ing verses out of ‘* The Sick Stockman,” 
are fair specimens of his varying moods. 
It will be noticed that the equine poetry 
is remarkably spirited; and was ob- 
viously written by a fearless rider, who 
loved horses for their own sake, above 
betting and coping. 

Twas merry in the glowing morn amongst the 
gleaming grass 

lo wander as we’ve wandered many a mile, 
Ane blew the cool tobacco-cloud and watch the 

_ white wreaths pass, 

Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while 
Iwas merry in the blackwoods when we spied 

the station roofs 

To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard 
With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery 

run of hoofs ; 

Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard ! 

Another verse will serve to illustrate 
the devil-me-care lives of his contempo- 
taries :— 

There was Hughes, who got in trouble through 
that business with the cards, 

lt matters little what became of him ; 

But a steer ripp’d up MacPherson in the Cora- 
minta yards, 

And.Sullivan;was drowned at Sink or Swim ; 


And Mostyn—poor Frank Mostyn—died at last 
a fearful wreck 

In the “horrors” at the Upper Wandinong ; 
And Carisbroke, the rider, at the Horsefall 

broke his neck. 

Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so 

long ! 

Since Rolf Boldrewood wrote his 
first novel, and poor Lindsay Gordon 
committed suicide—the poet’s grave will 
always be well cared for, because a sum 
of money has been set apart for that 
purpose—a change for the better has 
come over English emigrants. They 
are now a steadier lot asa whole. More 
of the bush has been “taken up”; 
bush-rangers are an almost extinct race, 
and there are not so many feverish 
‘gold rushes” as there formerly were. 

That Captain Cook was the first 
European who landed in Australia is a 
common fallacy. As a matter of fact, 
the island-continent was sagged known 
to the Portuguese earlier than 1540. 
And in the seventeenth century, Dutch 
navigators cruised along the coast ; some 
of the maritime tracts which they 





christened still bear their names, vide . 


Tasman, an explorer in 1644. ‘“‘ To- 
wards the close of the same century, 
several parts of the coast were visited 
by Dampier.” 

Captain Cook anchored in Botany 
Bay, April 28th, 1770. Seventeen years 
afterwards a body of convicts were sent 
from England, and a penal settlement 
was formed at Sydney—as it is now 
called—in 1788. 

To give a complete list of Australian 
‘* pioneers ” would be, indeed, a lengthy 
business. Space prevents us from men- 
tioning the achievements of each ex- 
plorer ; but we are bound to lay especial 
stress upon the discoveries of Vancouver 
and Flinders—the former on the South 
coast, the latter on the South-east and 
North coasts. 

These, and other equally hardy 
pioneers, were undaunted by fearful 
droughts or unexpected floods. They 
must have been greatly astonished when 
they encountered the dusky-skinned 
aborigines! These extraordinary people 
are split up into small tribes of about a 
hundred : they have nothing in common 
with the Maoris. 

In some respects they are rather 
ingenious, especially in the manufac- 
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ture of their unique weapon, the receive from their white masters 
“boomerang,” a curved wooden club, blankets, pipes, tobacco, hats, shirts, 
which can hit an enemy or wild animal moleskin trousers, and the usual up. 
with wonderful accuracy. Supposing country rations — “salt beef 
the thrower misses, the ‘‘boomerang” damper”—in lieu of wages. 
will return to within a short distance of It is a serious legal offence for a 
the thrower. Another very similar European to sell, of even to give, natives 
weapon which they also hurl is the alcoholicdrinks. Nearly all these blacks 
“nulla nulla.” are wonderful trackers; several are 

Before white settlers intruded upon employed as native mounted policemen. = 
their privacy, these happy-go- ; diffi 
lucky Australian natives held : . — com 
funeral services not unlike the [Ra fre Do ks than 
Irish wakes ; the only difference [i asm Oe strat 
being that, instead of getting |e Co ae = decl 
very inebriated, they ate a ff 3 By - mos 
prisoner or two, or else one of . GREP ie and 
their own tribe, by way of ee = % 4 Aus 
paying homage to the memory |) 5) ee ‘ resi¢ 
of the dear deceased. “‘They [4m X ee. Ze. cant 
never in any situation cultivated [> ~, —_” ; Pi prov 
the soil for food crop. They |) oa af are 
never reared any kind of cattle, = by whe 
or kept any domesticated animal |¥ Me ray: yt. e3Ca 
except the dog, which probably [7 ; ; mor 
came over with them in their [| am * Stat 
canoes. They have nowhere [i ee can 
built permanent buildings, but [i r sg - socl 
contented themiselves with mere [@ oe ’ bee 
hovels for temporary shelter. [i a one 
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They have neither manufactured jj f e; | the 


nor possessed any chattels be- , eo g A 
yond such articles of clothing, an vas! 
weapons, and ornaments and ae) ie the 
utensils as they m‘ght carry on | a | wit 
their persons or in the family | a inte 
store-bag for general use.” _ hov 
Obviously they have for . = a To 
generations been socialists at an e* > = 
heart—and still are, inwardly, | , - pen 
yet not always outwardly. Pro- pre 
bably not more than 50,000o—if + fro: 
so many —are left; and these : : mi wer 
are not all permitted to wander = 
at their own sweet. will. In A WILD AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINAL bes 
Tasmania they have become ws 
extinct, because the ex-convict [or hunting down bush-rangers, oF Un 
‘*squatters” could not get any work criminals of less note, their services S 
out of them. There seems no reason are invaluable. 
to doubt that the present Australian, Who has not read the thrilling, and 
and the late Tasmanian, aborigines are often blood-curdling experiences of De 
the descendants of the inhabitants of Rougemont? 
Papua or New Guinea. Alas! It rarely falls to the lot of the 
In most parts of the Australian Bush, ordinary pioneer to encounter such 
both the men, who are termed ‘“‘ black- interesting specimens of the Papuan, 
boys,” and their wives, who are called Melanesian, or Australian race, 4S he 
‘“‘gins,” act as under-stockmen, and did! 
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Yet, if any people exist who suspect 
De Rougemont of “‘blowing,” or now 
and then drawing upon his imaginative 
faculties—which, according to an emi- 
nent phrenologist, are developed in an 
unusual degree—they should always 
recollect that nearly every Australian 
tribe talks a patois of its own. 

This may help to explain certain 
statements, which at first were rather 
dificult to comprehend. For, as a 
comic paper put it, ‘Truth is stranger 
than fiction, and De Rougemont 
stranger than truth.” Therefore we 
decline to agree, or to disagree, with the 
most marvellous relator of the sayings 
and doings of an unknown tribe of 
Australian aborigines, amongst whom he 
resided as a white chief. But we 
candidly admit that, in the words of the 
proverbial fat woman in the show, ‘‘we 
are struck dumb with astonishment” 
when we read the many hair-breadth 
escapes which venturesome De Rouge- 
mont went through. He was like one of 
Stanley Wegman’s heros. Still, who 
can account for the peculiarities of 
socialistic cannibals? They may have 
been fattening him up for an entrée at 
one of their wakes, for all we know to 
the contrary. 

Anyone who is unacquainted with 
vast rolling pla‘ns, utching towards 
the horizon, or who has never gazed 
with wonder upon forests that seem 
interminable, cannot possibly realise 
how large an island Australia really is. 
To quote figures would scarcely convey 
much to a townsman, accustomed to a 
pent-in life, for bricks and mortar 
eey well cover the ‘‘old country” 
rom north to south and from east to 
west. Even a person who can depict 
in his mind enormous distances can 
best understand the size of Australia by 
comparison. It is about as large as the 
United States, not counting Alaska, and 
is three millions of square miles. New 
Zealand is twelve hundred miles from 
it; so no wonder the two colonies do 
-— resemble each other! Why should 

ey? 

Australia measures 2,500 miles from 
west to east, and 1,950 miles from 
north tosouth. In shape this enormous 
Island is rather ugly. A leading feature 
off the Queensland coast is the Great 


Barrier Reef. The harbours are not 
good as a whole. Of course, we make a 
brilliant exception to Sydney Harbour, 
which no admirer has exaggerated either 
for beauty or for safe anchorage. It 
affords a topic of conversation at the 
dinner table, for the waiters discourse 
upon this subject, andthe Sydney hotel 
visitor is a little surprised, and even 
horrified, at the servants’ familiarity. 

Tasmania is farther off what may be 
termed the Mother Colony than many 
people suppose, for it is separated by 140 
miles of salt water, the width of Bass 
Strait. 

Botanists tell us that most Australian 
trees are evergreens. They also show 
a peculiar reverted position of their 
leaves, which hang vertically, turning 
their edges instead of their sides towards 
the sun. The eucalypti have the 
peculiarity of shedding their bark 
annually, instead of their leaves.” The 
swans are black; and there are many 
other strange contradictions to Nature, 
when judged from an European stan- 
dard. 

The word ‘‘ Bush ™ is applied equally 
to the plain country covered by detached 
tufts of coarse native grass—more like 
cornfields than English meadows—and 
to the “Scrub,” or forest tracts; seen 
in the illustration. The native grasses 
are very sustaining to stock, anil 
bullocks and sheep, are fattened without 
artificial food—such as linseed and 
cotton-cake. Horses fed on it can 
gallop for miles; they are hobbled 
during the night, or when their riders 
rest for meals; and when not wanted 
are “‘ turned out,” and then are perhaps 
not seen again for weeks together. 
Stock horses are very rarely given oats, 
hay, Indian corn, or bran. 

Unhappily Australia is an exception- 
ally dried-up country, particularly in 
the north. Irreverent stockmen Bon 
frequently remarked that ‘‘ Nature must 
have forgotten to turn on the tap, and 
so left her work unfinished.” Although 
the sandy river-beds are wide, there is 
often no water in them, and squatters 
have to sink Artesian wells in order tu 
water their stock. Even then, ip 
places where there is a good water 
supply, the grass has often become 
scarce during a prolonged drought. 
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In the rainy seasons floods are pre- 
valent; so there is usually too much 
or too little water ! 

From the position of Port Darwin 
no one would prophesy that it would be 
disturbed by a hurricane ; for, sheltered 
by the shores of the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
the inhabitants cf this township might 
reasonably feel secure. Yet violent 
storms are not unknown round the coast 
of Northern Queensland. Up-country 
“hands” allude to this district as a 


seaport towns, Bowen and Townsville, 
aspired to be the capital of Northern 
Queensland ; but they reckoned without 
the elements. First of all, Bowen got 
blown away by a cyclone, pier and all 
or rather we will state that at least half 
the town was wrecked—and was jeered 
by its triumphant rival. A month had 
not elapsed before Townsville was sub 
merged by twenty-four inches of rain 
falling in about twenty-four hours—and 
the inhabitants of Bowen chuckled. 








“holy terror,” 
the extreme heat. 

At Christmas-time the thermometer 
sometimes registers 120 degrees in the 
shade—and higher. Horrid little sand- 
flies and black mosquitoes, and also a 
large variety nicknamed ‘‘ Scotch greys” 
—‘‘three to the pound,” as the joke 
goes—are very exasperating. Residents, 
and particularly ‘‘ new chums ” who are 
full-blooded, get tormented all night, 
and sometimes all day, by them. 

About fifteen years ago two leading 


chiefly on account of 
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Possibly Port Darwin, which was 
recently unroofed, had also aspirations 
to become a metropolis ; the clerk of the 
weather may have thought differently, 
and pooh-poohed the ambitious project 
with a puff of wind. 

Certainly, when violent atmospheric 
disturbances take place, there is not 
usually much left of an Australian town- 
ship. The houses and stores are built 
of wood, with corrugated iron f 
The architecture—such as it is—belongs 
to the bungalow style. Each house 
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sands on wooden piles; to prevent the 
intrusion of fleas, ants, and other in- 
sects, who live in the sand, and appa- 
rently bite white men, or sting them, in 
preference to black. Saurians, or lizards, 
are constantly to be seen in the sandy 
northern districts ; also Queensland cro- 
codiles, measuring quite thirty feet in 
length. ‘‘ There are about sixty-three 
different species of snakes, of which 
forty-two are venomous.” The huge 
pythons in Northern Queensland are 
exquisitely beautiful ; they do not inter- 
fere with mankind. Tree-frogs make a 
peculiarly dismal croaking during the 
rainy season. 

The wild game includes emus, kan- 
garoos, duck, wild turkeys, and opos- 
sums. Salmon-trout, golden perch, and 
Murray-cod are most excellent fish to 
eat, and are good sport to catch. 

Melbourne, the capital of Victoria, 
has somewhat the appearance of an 
American town; the streets are impo- 
sing, and very wide. 

Sydney, the capital of New South 
Wales, is most English-looking, and has 
narrow streets. Adelaide is prettily 
laid out. 

Brisbane, the capital of Queensland, 
has fine buildings, a first-rate club, a 
good race-course: but, owing to the fact 
that it lies more out of the track of the 
above-mentioned cities, it has been less 
irequently described ; yet electric light 
and other scientific inventions of the 
nineteenth century are there put to 
public and private uses. Hansom cabs, 
4s good as those which ply for hire in 
Sond Street, can be engaged. The light 
uggy is the favourite vehicle, both in 
the town and up country. Queensland 
politicians are occasionally a little pecu- 
lar; at least, according to our slow- 
song English notions. Sometimes 
debates get very ‘“‘rowdy”; and once— 
years ago, we willingly admit — two 
pugilistically inclined members actually 
felt the House and fought several 
“tounds” with their naked fists. 
Their supporters cheered them on voci- 
lerously, 

About that time, a man who held 
similar opinions to the ‘‘ conscientious 
objector” of to-day felt insulted if any 
me mistook him for a Member of 
the Queensland Parliament. Then the 
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colony had some of all sorts at the helm 
of Government. It is more orderly now, 
and has committed to oblivion this san- 
guinary encounter, which caused much 
laughter, two blood-stained noses, and 
then the usual ‘drinks all round.” 

No able-bodied person with common 
sense and ordinary pluck need starve in 
Australia. Loiterers in the towns often 
complain about the scarcity of work ; 
yet why should we pity confirmed 
loafers, who have not spirit enough to 
walk with their ‘“‘swag” up country ? 
Energetic workers never need forfeit 
self-respect, even if they cannot afford 
to keep up the same social position 
which they were born in. 

Oddly enough, in the Bush, where one 
man is theoretically as good as another, 
rough stockmen do not sit down to meals 
with those who live in the head station, 
unless they are ‘‘ camping out.” 

A good seat on a rough stock-horse, 
and a reputation for being a ‘“ white 
man,” a colonial term for a good fellow, 
will serve as a passport or obtain intro- 
ductions to most owners or managers of 
Australian sheep and cattle stations—no 
matter whether you choose to bear a 
feigned name, in order to hide a mistake 
in the past. 

Australian settlers are rather unkempt, 
as regards their everyday clothes; they 
laugh at the tidy costumes which set off 
the figures of “new chums.” The 
expense and difficulty in keeping ser- 
vants prevents colonials from_ being 
luxurious. There is a heavy Chinese 
poll-tax ; so cooks and gardeners are in 
greater demand than if the ‘heathen 
Chinee” was allowed to land untaxed, 
like an English emigrant does. 

As a rule, colonials are boisterously 
independent. They refuse to toady a 
moneyed snob, and evince little sym- 
pathy for a cultured man who is inclined 
to be finikin. Such a breezy specimen 
of our English aristocracy as Lord 
Charles Beresford would make a Gover- 
nor after their own hearts; the tone of 
Australian thought is pre- eminently 
healthy and outspoken. 

Bush-life, as may easily be imagined, 
is apt to become extremely mono- 
tonous; and yet the scenery is cheer- 
ful ; the dazzling white gum-tree trunks, 
so tall and slender, have a pecu- 
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liar charm for the settler! Let us 
endeavour to describe a few familiar 
objects ‘‘up-country.” If we may be 

ardoned for using an expressive Irish- 
ism, the extensive plains resemble an 
ocean of land, for when we look out 
seawards only a few passing ships catch 
the eye ; so, when first sighting an Aus- 
tralian plateau, there is but little else to 
notice beyond thin belts of timber, dotted 
about here and there like islands, amid 
coarse vellow tussock-grass. 

Noises a great distance off may be 
heard—the tinkling of a bell on a work- 
ing bullock, grazing miles away ; as also 
the loud report of a heavy bullock-whip, 
and the much shriller crack from a stock- 
whip. 

Over-driven cattle sometimes slake 
their thirst in the pools of nearly dried- 


up river-beds. In their extreme eager- 
ness to gulp down large quantities of 
water, many of the wretched animals 
fill themselves and get ‘‘ blown out,” or 
distended, and are incapable of moving 
on again. They often leave their corpses 
in a pool, which becomes putrid in a few 
days’ time; and yet stockmen who are 
parched with thirst gladly drink the 
water afterwards. 

The boundary fences between the runs 
are made of barbed wire, and are kept 
in order by ‘‘ boundary riders,” who 
sometimes become mad from the awful 
solitude of their surroundings. Of 
course, where land is freehold, the sta- 
tions are merely farms on an enormous 
scale ; but in the rougher parts visiting 
your nearest neighbour may mean aride 
of at least twenty or thirty miles. 
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l was a fortnight after Geoffrey 

Dane had passed the crisis of 

his illness before he sent for 

me. At the appointed hour I 

walked round to his house, 

with a strange feeling of indif- 
rence. The long anxiety had 
ethausted my power of suffering for 
the moment, and left merely a numb 
wonder. For Geoffrey Dane was my 
land” and held me in the hollow of his 

nd, 


Margaret, his sister — my Margaret — 
"as resting after her turn in the sick- 


* Sequel to “ The Crisis, 


ILLUSTRATED BY SPENCER BLYTH 


room. A servant took my overcoat and 
hat and showed me upstairs. He had 
grown very haggard and thin, and his 
eyes seemed to have shrunk into his head, 
I was sorry to find him so weak, I said ; 
and he was *“‘glad” to see meso well. 
Then the nurse propped him up with 
pillows and left us alone. 

For a time neither spoke. Our 
thoughts were such as come slowly to 
speech. 

“You sent for me?” I said at last. 

“Yes. I sent for you.” His thin 
fingers fidgetted with the counterpane. 


” in the issue of April, 1898 
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‘*For Margaret’s sake——” 

‘‘For Margaret’s sake alone, you are 
here.” 

**It would be well to come to your 
point. Thereare limits to my patience.” 

‘« When we last met,” he said slowly, 
‘TI told you I had indisputable evidence 
that you fired the shot which killed 
Florence Fairlegh. Whether by acci- 
dent or design, I do not know.” 

** By everything sacred——” 

‘‘ What,” he sneered, “‘is sacred to 

ou?” 

“My love for your sister,” I said 
firmly, ‘‘by which I swear that I aimed 
at Florence Fairlegh’s accomplice, who 
had ruined me; whose bullet in my 
shoulder spoilt my aim ; who——” 

‘‘Enough. I accept your word. It 
was by accident. But you killed her— 
killed her/” His voice ended in a 
scream. 

‘It is useless to excite yourself in this 
way. You had better talk to me when 
you are stronger.” 

**Stronger! Why shouldI care to be 
stronger? What dol care foranything, 
except my revenge ?” 

‘‘Apparently nothing; not even the 
yer mn of your sister, who has almost 
exhausted nature in her care for you, 
during your illness.” 

**I care so much for her happiness 
that I am looking upon you again. Do 
you know the thoughts that you bring 
up?” There was a choking sound in 
his voice, and he pointed to the water. 
I poured out a glassful and held it for 
him to drink. As my hand was so close 
a thought crossed my mind——! It 
would have been a coward's thought 
had there been the least impulse with it. 
There was not. 

**I told you,” he said, when I was 
seated again, “‘that at last I had col- 
lected all the proofs of your guilt ; that 
unless you left the country in three 
days, without explanation to Margaret, 
I would hand you over to the law asa 
murderer.” 

**T was not.” 

‘* Perhaps not, among the gold-miners. 
But in the eyes of the English law, and 
of Margaret——” 

“* Margaret,” I said proudly, “would 
take my word against the whole 
world,” 
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“Possibly. But there are other things 
which I could tell her of your past.” 
Yes, there were other things ; intangible 
to the law, to her inexcusable. 

“Well?” I set my lips. 

“Three weeks have passed, and you 
have not gone.” 

**You were near to death,” I said 
bitterly. 

“Margaret tells me that you joined 
her in prayers for my recovery.” He 
laughed mockingly. 

“ At least, I tried not to pray that you 
might die.” 

** Doubtless the prayers of suchas you 
have weight.” 

**Concerning such as you! J, at any 
rate, have repented.” He leaned forward 
and his eyes glowed like fire. 

“I hold you,” he hissed, ‘in my 
hand.” 

““Yes. You hold me, Geoffrey Dane.” 
My voice was calm. 

‘*So far as you alone are concerned, 
I would not give you the chance ofa 
dog. You understand ?” 

“*T understand.” There were things 
in the past, when we were comrades 
in Australia, which he should have 
weighed ; but I scorned to mention them. 

‘“*It is for Margaret——” 

**My Margaret!” His eyes flashed, 
but he disregarded the interruption. 

** Ever since she was a toddling child 
I have been good to my sister. When 
my father died I was at my wildest and 
worst ; but I reformed and worked 
to keep and educate her. When we 
were poorest—you and I—in Australia, 
I denied myself everything to send home 
money for her—your Margaret.” 

“I know, I know; that is why——”" 
He held up his hand. 

** Now,” he continued, “‘ her happiness 
no longer depends upon me. She loves 

ou. Margaret is no_ half-hearted 
over.” 

““May God,” I said, ‘ whatever He 
does to you or me, bless her!” There 
was a pause. Once or twice he tried to 
speak, but his voice failed him. So ! 
gave him more water. 

‘‘T am satisfied also,” he said slowly, 
“that you love her ; that you would try 
to make her happy ; even that you would 
probably succeed in doing so.” He cut 
short my asseverations with an imp@ 
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tient wave of the hand. ‘I admit that 
whatever your crimes in the past——” 

“Crimes?” 

“Errors, if you are so nice about 
terms.” 

“They were no worse than yours.” 

“Possibly, as you say, no worse than 
mine. They might still be tolerably 
bad.” He laughed savagely. ‘‘Any- 
how, I admit that you have left them 
behind ; that you are now a respectable 
and honourable man.” 








‘that I might die. My prayers were not 
heard. My prayers never have been 
heard. She prayed, and her prayers— 
Curse——!” I leapt from my chair. 
** One word against. Margaret,” I cried, 
‘and even your weakness shall not save 
ou.” He feenbed mockingly. I think 
e was tempting me to kill him. But he 
could not bring himself to curse Mar- 
aret. 
‘*If I had died, it would have settled 
everything. Unfortunately I live.” 


*“*BUT YOU KILLED HER” 


“T have tried,” I said huskily, “ for ten 


years. It is a long time.” 
He raised himself a little upon his 
ble arms. ‘None of these things,” 
he hissed, “alter one fact. I hate you.” 
“Through me, you hate Margaret.” 
He sank back ‘exhausted, and the 
silence lasted until it became unbearable. 
“Your conclusion ?” I enquired. 
“I prayed,” he said, half to himself, 


“Unfortunately,” I assented, ‘ you 
live.” 

**T live, with my solemn vow to my 
poor Florence’s memory to fulfil, and her 
slayer is in my power.” He covered his 
face with his hands and rocked to and 
fro. I almost pitied his weakness. The 
sweat stood upon his forehead before he 
looked up. 

“IT will 


give Margaret—through 
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ou —an equal chance with myself. 
ou can scarcely ask for more.” 

“For myself I would ask se sorgs 

‘*Tome you simply represent Mar- 

aret. For om sake—Listen to my yee. 
Vhen I am convalescent, you and I will 
be friends—dear friends! We will go 
about together. I shall lean upon your 
arm. Because I get strong so slowly 
you will be concerned. You will speak 
to the doctor. He will say I need 
change ; I must travel. You will con- 
sult Margaret. Some one will be needed 
to look after me. Who so fit as my 
future brother-in-law—my inseparable 
friend? So you will take me away.” 
He chuckled like a maniac, and I stared 
helplessly at the fire, fearing what was 
to come. 

“If you would let me,” I pleaded, ‘I 
would e your friend, Dane. There was 
a time once——” 

‘Fool ! ” he gas 


furiously. I had 
known that the 


riendship which he 


proposed was pe | a mask. 
** Let us talk of i 


are not yourself.” 

**Sit down. You must hear me now.” 
I resumed my seat. 

** We shall be friends,and you will take 


tanother time. You 


me abroad—to the lonely mountains, on 
the deep seas—where you will. The two 
devoted friends will go away together, 
and one will return. There will be an 
accident—an accident, do you hear?” 

**Yes; I hear.” I shuddered. 

“* Let it be settled between us as you 
please ; revolvers, rifles, knives, the luck 
of the cards, the fall of the dice—I do 
not care. An equal chance for both of 
us, but only one to return. Do you 
understand?” 

** Yes,” I said, ‘‘ I understand.” 

** Are you afraid ?” 

** No,” I answered steadily, ‘‘ I am not 
afraid.” 

**Then you consent?” 

I considered a long time. It would 
not be the first time that I had staked my 
life against my foe. It would be a fair 
fight, such as I had won before, without 
wound to my conscience. But he was 
her brother. 

“If Margaret knew ?” I began slowly. 

** She will never know.” 

I ne again. For Margaret, as well 
as myself, his death was the only 


chance of happiness. And yet—he was 
her brother ; he had been good to her. 

‘* Give me time tothink,” I asked. It 
was in my mind to tell her all, to ask 
her to come away withme. She would 
come—I knew she would come. But we 
should never be quite the same. 

“I give you five minutes by that 
clock ” (he pointed to the little time-piece 
on the bracket by his bedside) “to 
answer yes or no.” 

** An hour,” I pleaded. 

‘**T have said my say.” He folded his 
arms. ‘‘ You know meofold.” Nothing 
would move him I knew. Ai the end of 
the five minutes I consented, as God is 
my witness, unwillingly ; but there was 
nothing else todo. And he bound me 
on my honour to keep faith with him, 
and make no attempt to draw back. 


* * * * 


When Margaret found that, in the 
words of her brother, our mutual esteem 
had ripened into warm friendship, her 
delight knew no bounds. The dainty 
colour flushed in her tired face—she had 


taken a share in the nursing beyond her | 


strength—and she clasped our hands 
tightly between her frail hands. 

** To think,” she said, ‘‘ that the two 
best men in the world should become 
friends just through me.” My eyes 
dropped, but he looked in her face and 
smiled. 

*““You must allow us a little liking for 
one another, in addition to our common 
liking for you, my dear,” he said. 
‘Though I daresay you think I must 
not be classed with Harry in affection 
for you.” 

“You are the best brother in the 
world,” she said, “and Harry is the 
best—lover—to me. He will be the best 
friend to you.” She turned to me, 
** Won't you, dear ? 

“Yes,” I said. ‘‘Oh, yes!” 

‘It is not often that three people can 
trust one another so.” 

** Not often,” he said. 

“But me know just each other's 
feelings.” 

“Quite so.” She pulled us close to 
her, upon either side, and gave 2 Com 
tented sigh. 

“It is so good,” she said happily, “S° 
very good |” 
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And so we went on from day to day. 
Dane grew rapidly stronger and more 
cheerful. Indeed, he was brighter than 
[had ever known him. To all appear- 
ances we were the greatest of friends, 
and he kept up the pretence even when 
Margaret was out of the way. We 
played chess and dominoes on a table 
at his bedside, and later renewed our 
ancient rivalry at billiards. In the eve- 
nings we sang duets, in turns, with each 
other and with Margaret ; and after a 
few weeks went frequently to an after- 
noon concert or play. 

When the doctor ordered Dane abroad, 
my ofter to accompany him seemed the 
most natural thing in the world. Mar- 
garet thanked me with sparkling eyes— 
they had grown full of light again lately 
—and in the evening of the day upon 
which we had settled our trip she 
greeted me with even more than her 
usual affection. 

“Do you know, Harry dear,” she 
said (we were alone and I was seated 
close beside her), ‘“‘I am so delighted 
that you and my brother like each 
other.” 

“T can’t answer for him,” I said, 
trying to smile. 

“Ican. If you heard half the nice 
things he says about you! I shan’t tell 
you. You’re quite vain enough, sir!” 

“My prospects of future good fortune 
are sufficient to make me.” I touched 
her hair lightly, and wondered what she 
would say when only one of us came 
home again. 

“Your good fortune, sir! Just think 
ofmine ! To have two big, strong, kind 
men to look afterme. You will spoil me 
between you, if you haven’t already.” 
We had vied with one another in giving 
her little pleasures during the preceding 
few days. 

“I don’t like leaving you, Margaret,” 
I said suddenly. It had crossed my 
mind to tell her all, in spite of my pro- 
mse. ‘‘So many things might happen 
while I am away.” 

“To me? Silly 
laughed. 

“Or to—us.” 

“You will be able to protect one 
another,” 

“Ye-es. I would rather be here pro- 
tecting you.” And grief was coming to 


fellow!” she 
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her, 
vain ! 

** Perhaps it will be a good thing for 
me to have to look after myself for a 
little while. Do you know, Harry, I 
sometimes think that if ever I have a 
complaint against you, it will be that you 
protect me too much.” 

**Too much! How could that be, 
little one?” I laughed. 

‘IT know you will think me stupid; 
but—Harry, dear?” She held up her 
face, and I kissed her. ‘‘If—if you had 
to choose between what was pleasant 
and what was right, which would you 
choose ? ” 

**T don’t know,” I answered un- 


from which my protection was 


steadily. 

*‘T know, You would do what was 
right and pay the cost.” She paused for 
an answer. 

** [—I hope so.” 


‘“‘But when we are—married—you 
will have to choose for me, as well as 
for yourself.” 

** Myself,” I said, 
in comparison.” 
**No, dear. 

where it is.” 

‘Tt is as it should be.” 

‘‘Ah! but I want you to remember, 
when you choose for me, that, if it is 
right, I too must suffer. I don’t want you 
to think only of what is happiest for me. 
Promise me, Harry?” I clenched my 
hands, and thought of what had passed, 
and tried to decide whether I should tell 
her—and couldn’t. My face must have 
betrayed me if she had seen it ; but her 
head was upon my shoulder, and her 
eyes were half-closed. Then he knocked 
loudly at the door, and after an interval 
came laughingly in. 

**You needn't look so sentimental, 
Maggie, because I am taking him away. 
I shall bring him safely back again, never 
fear.” 

**Of course,” she said, ‘‘that is what 
I’ve been telling him.” He looked 
sharply at me for a moment, then sat 
down. We had not lit the gas, and 
there was only the light of the fire. 
After a few remarks, conversation 
flagged and we sat in silence for nearly 
a quarter of an hour, looking into the 
fire. Sometimes I could fancy I saw 
him there, lying with a great gash in 
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his side on some lonely mountain path ; 
sometimes it was I who laid stiff and 
cold ; sometimes I traced Margaret’s face, 
drawn and white, when one of us re- 
turned alone. But he and Margaret 
looked at the phantasy of red and black 
and smiled. At last she spoke. 

“‘What have you seen in the fire?” 
she asked. 

“Nothing,” I said quickly; and he 
smiled again. 

**Dull man! And you, Geoff?” 

‘Some one,” he said very quietly, 
‘*whom I knew long ago.” 

‘Man or woman? Of course——’ 

““Woman,” he said slowly. ‘Don’t 
ask any mcre, Maggie.” 

“Only one thing,” she pleaded. 
‘Was she—is she——” Margaret 
paused. ‘‘ Perhaps I shouldn’t ask?” 

‘“* She was dear to me, Maggie.” She 
put her arm on his sleeve and stroked 
it. 

“* She is——?” 

“Dead.” Margaret gave a little cry 


and the tears began to run down her 
cheeks. His face was hidden from me. 

“*Oh, it was thoughtless—cruel of me 
to ask,” she said in a tearful whisper, 
‘“‘ Forgive me, Geoff—I shouldn't have 
spoken even before Harry.” 

‘Harry knows,” he said quietly. She 
dried her eyes and pressed our arms, 
—we sat one on each side of her. 

**Perhaps,” she said softly, “she is 
near us now. She sees how kind you 
are, and strong and good. She had 
such a sweet face—the one in the locket, 
dear, I know. She looks down from 
where she waits, and is so proud of ycu, 
she is so glad to think that her memory 
—the thought of her—has helped you to 
do right. Harry! He has fainted!” 


* * * * 


He never rallied again, but just before 
he died he recovered consciousness and 
smiled up at us as we stood by his bed. 
“‘ Bless you both,” he said, ‘‘ my blessing 
—and hers!” 
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ADVANCE OF THE SPRING-TIDE BORE 
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Summer Satls from the Severn 
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AILING inthe Severn estuar 
is treacherous work for all 
but expert hands. The 
channels alter, sand banks 
shift, and the fierce rip of 

the flood involves danger at 

many an awkward bend. The 

smooth waters, perhaps, glide 
peacefully towards the sea; suddenly 
the waves sound ominous upon the 
distant strand. Fierce turmoil takes the 
place of calm as the stream is reversed 
and a 12-knot current races inland 
to the destruction of such craft as 
may be caught unprepared for the 
irresistible force of the flowing tide. 
To beneath a span of the 
well-known Severn Bridge at such a 


time requires alike both nerve and skill ; 
many a trow (the equivalent of a Thames 
lighter) has been cut in half against the 
sharp angles of the stone piers, and 
heaven help the novice in his attempt 
to navigate the course upon the flood. 
Given, however, the necessary guidance 
nothing can be more enjoyable than a 
few days’ sail on the broad estuary at 
almost any season of the year. 

In the depth of winter—for those 
who care to face the contingent hard- 
ships—there are wildfowl innumerable 
driven to shelter from the rough storms ; 
the harder the frost, the better the 
sport. But as summer advances the 
sailing facilities prove more generally 
attractive; we can visit pleasant little 
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fishing ports lying beneath Exmoor and 
the Quantock Hills, the more distant 
Lundy Island, or the watering places 
on the coast of South Wales. There is 
also good sea-fishing to be obtained 
outside that sunken barrier of rock 
known as the “‘ English Stones.” From 
the upper reaches of the river it is 
somewhat of a novel experience to meet 
the spring-tide bore, or possibly to 
loiter amongst the salmon fisheries by 
day and night. There is a glorious 
uncertainty in connection with estuarine 
sailing. Starting for Porlock on the 
Somerset coast, you possibly make 
Penarth. in Wales, or vice versd, the 
odds being greatly against reaching a 
predetermined goal. But what matters 
it, so long as we are happy in a well- 
found boat? For choice give me a 
broad-beamed 5-tonner, with centre- 
board keel and a light draught. A 
single mast stands a forward, rigged 
with an ample sprit-sail in place m the 
inconvenient boom. A covered cabin 
contains a couple of bunks, the well in 
the — uncovered, a plenty 
of space for steering purposes, shooting, 
fishing, and the like. The moveable 
bowsprit, with jibs, can be used if 
necessary ; two men readily work the 
boat, one being sufficient to handle the 
mainsheets and the tiller. Beneath the 
fore-deck there is rough accommodation 
for a third man. When the tide recedes 
the centre plate can be pulled up, so that 
the vessel lies even-keeled on the mud- 
banks until the water once more flows. 
She has splendid sea-going capacities, 
rivals the pilot cutters for speed, ships 
little water, and stands a couple of 
points nearer to the wind than most 
craft. Having enjoyed many a good 
sail under these conditions, it is a matter 
of surprise to me that more city men do 
not spend pleasant and cheap holidays 
in the same manner, where the sea 
breezes bring renewed vigour, and there 
is constant variety from day to day. 

My first experiences afloat of the 
Severn bore were on a clear moonlight 
night, when the advance of the curling 
wave threatened the destruction of all 
things in its course. One felt helpless 
in an unprotected boat before a force so 


overwhelming. In order to appreciate 
fully the nature of these periodic tidal 
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waves we must examine a chart of the 
Severn estuary. It will be seen that a 
broad expanse of water stretches inland 
as far as Sharpness Point. There the 
channel is suddenly constricted by the 
convergenceof the river banks, the inrush 
of the flood tide at once receiving a 
corresponding check. The inevitable 
result ts that the waters in the narrowed 
channel are piled up into a succession 
of sweeping waves which penetrate for 
miles inland, thus creating the phe- 
nomenon of the bore. Wherever the 
bores, or eagres, are experienced they 
are due to this peculiar contraction of 
the estuary mouth occurring only at 
those phases of the moon when our 
satellite exerts her greatest influence 
upon the tides. Hence, the time of the 
Equinox produces the greatest wave, 
which sometimes exceeds five feet on 
the Severn. The direction of the wind 
also increases or decreases the force of 
the estuarine tide; at Beachley Point I 
have known the flood to be two hours 
late, the delay being entirely due to 
contrary winds. 

On the night in question, after we 
had brought the boat with infinite 
labour—partly by rowing, and partly by 
sailing—round the great horseshoe bend 
at Newnham, she was tied up until day- 
break behind the shelter of a rough 
breakwater, somewhere in the vicinity 
of Fretherne Court, the residence of Sir 
Lionel Darell. Lying on the mud, we 
simply awaited the flood, to be away 
seawards on the morning ebb. Shortly 
before midnight the roar of the distant 
wave sounded ominous as it broke on 
the sands below the Severn Bridge. In 
five-and-twenty minutes it was upon us 
with a terrific burst, enhanced, no 
doubt, by the still darkness of the sur- 
roundings. The river, in a moment, 
expanded from a comparatively narrow 
stream to a broad sheet of water, the 
solid wave advancing as if the river 
banks, breakwater and boat might be 
obliterated amid the strife of the waters. 
Before one has had time to appreciate 
the stupendous force of the crested 
wave it gone by; peace once more 
reigns, and the dreary waste of sand 
and mud forms a small sea. By way of 
testing the power of the bore we have 
met the incoming wave in a rowing 
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boat, at Hempsted, near to Gloucester. 
To insure safety the bows siuould be at 
a slight angle to the approaching force ; 
then at the supreme moment the boat 
should be sculled backwards, so that it 
is carried easily on the tide without 
shipping much water. To be caught 
broadside is highly dangerous. Some- 
times the wave lifts the boat at such an 
angle that a man is bodily upheaved 
to descend crash through his seat, the 
experience being altogether productive of 
keen excitement. The accompanying 
photograph, cleverly taken as a snap- 
shot by Mr. J. T. Stout, of Gloucester, 


| 








turned to follow on the flood, eventually 
shooting Maisemore weir in perfect 
safety. The difficulties in the way of 
obtaining an ideal picture of the bore 
are very great; in this case, for 
example, the curling crest is absent 
because it was not there ; the wave broke 
a few hundred yards lower down the 
river, we found the unbroken water quite 
sufficient to face, and for inexperienced 
watermen the expedition would be a 
rash one. 

-, On the ebb tide, when the ridges of 
sand are fully exposed, the hard-working 
salmon fishermen go forth with their 
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represents truly a tormidable head 
immediately in front of the boat we 
occupied on the morning of April 8th. 
The wave came as a solid wall of some 
four feet high, threatening to overwhelm 
us all. Quietly awaiting his oppor- 
tunity, he stood boldly forward in the 
bows and thus obtained his effective 
Picture, before the bore hit the boat. 
There was just time to place the camera 
in safety, and to seek shelter for himself 
as the wave broke. For a few moments 
it appeared as if we should be drenched 
to the skin, if not capsized or water- 
logged. In the end the tearing waters 
passed harmlessly beneath our keel ; we 


*hotograph by Dr. Oscar CLARK 


great seine nets, as often by night as in 
the day. If the estuaries are overfished 
it must be remembered that numbers 
derive a livelihood from the fisheries, 
and there are many blank days. Like 
so many poachers we slip silently away, 
the absolute stillness being only broken 
by the rhythmic measure of the dripping 
oars ; at the stern of the boat the huge 
nets are coiled ready to be paid out into 
the stream, as the selected station is 
approached. We are ferried across to 
the uncovered sand, all unnecessary 
passengers being landed to be present 
at the draught of fishes. A distant 
church clock slowly strikes the hour; a 
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few gulls utter their plaintive cries, and 
a sense of infinite solitude possesses the 
mind. 

The boat is now a quarter of a mile 
above, a series of sharp knocks upon the 
bows signalling the fact that operations 
have begun. One man is landed with 
the rope and stake—termed the debut, 
wherewith to check the course of the net 
which now describes a wide semicircle 
across the stream. In about twenty 
minutes the far end is landed on the 
sandy shore, the man with the debut 
meanwhile performing all kinds of 
antics in his efforts to arrest the too 
a progress of the great seine, which 
otherwise might be raised from the 
river, and thus permit the enveloped 
salmon to dart beneath. Foot by foot 
the expectant fishermen drag the net 
ashore, wading far into the stream in 
order to prevent a fish leaping for free- 
dom. ut salmon lose their wits at 
such a moment—the clouded water 
prevents the meshes from being seen 
until escape is hopeless. It is a fine 
sight to witness three or four great fish 
swimming rapidly to and fro against the 
side of the net. The struggle comes 
when all are landed high and dry, asa 


salmon will occasio Rare through 
I 


at the last moment. ve seen a man 
wrestle with a silvery burden of 30 lbs. 
in his arms. With astrong twist of the 
tail the fish has thrown its captor on his 
back in the river and quietly sailed 
away. For each big salmon in the nets 
there will be several grilse (botcher in 
Severnese), that is, young fish return- 
ing from a first visit to the sea. If the 
spring is sufficiently advanced the nets 

so contain a fair number of twaite- 
shad, which ar ey river for spawn- 
ing purposes. so obtained possession 
waa Ibs. lamprey, wondrously mottled 
with yellow, orange, black and brown. 
The wriggling body twisted backwards 
and forwards on the sand, raising the 
head and giving forth a curious hissing 
sound through the formidable contrac- 
tile sucker which serves for a mouth. 
‘* Larning to talk,” as one of the fisher- 


men drily remarked. An amusing in-- 


cident attached to the said fish : 
“How much for the lamprey?” I 
inquired. 
“*Alf-a-guinea,” camethe prompt reply. 


“* Half-a-guinea!” I cried in disdain ; 
**say two shillings.” 

“Done, gaffer” (with evident satis- 
faction). 

Afterwards the market price was ascer- 
tained to be one shilling and fourpence ; 
but let it pass—the fish was very good 
when stewed in port. 

The hours thus employed pass all too 
soon away ; the flood returns, the basis, 
or ridges of sand, are once more covered, 
and we return to our bunks aboard the 
boat to spend the remainder of a short 
night. 

Vith a favourable breeze it is a plea- 
sant sail from Newnham to Beachley, 
at the mouth of the Wye. Here, again, 
the tide has incredible force, the rise at 
Chepstow—three miles from the estuary 
—occasionally marking fifty feet. Even 
with a fair wind, I believe it to be an 
impossibility to sail down the Severn 
and into the Wye against the full force 
of the flood tide, the contention of the 
currents being terrific. It was a dirty 
evening when our skipper decided to 
run for shelter during a half gale from 
the north into the Wye. Glasses 
smashed, crockery broke, and we pitched 
like a cork on the waves; but the more 
we tried to make way against the fierce 
stream, the more nearly we were driven 
towards the rocks at the Chapel Light. 
In the end nothing remained but to put 
the boat about, lying for the night 
beneath Aust Cliff on the opposite side 
of the Severn, where we rolled most un- 
comfortably at anchor until the tide 
departed, and a friendly mud-bank per- 
mitted the boat to lie on an even keel. 

From Beachley the increasing width 
of the estuary leaves ample sailing room 
to tack against head winds should the 
necessity arise. Leaving Portskewett 
(well marked by the ventilation shaft ot 
the Severn tunnel) to the night, we make 
a course to Portishead at the mouth of 
the Avon. If, on the other hand, the 
breeze is more favourable, there is the 
mouth of the Usk available for a place 
of call. Em route we skirt the tidal 
lagoons beneath Gold Cliff, a first-class 
locality for winter wildfowling, con- 
veniently near to the shelter of the Usk. 
Now there is a peculiar point in con- 
nection with Newport and the Usk 
mouth. The rod salmon fishing 's 50 
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good on the upper waters that high 
returns are derived from the fishing 
rents. Year by year the club fishing 
is excellent. How can we reconcile 
these facts with the-foul pollution of the 
river mouth through the copper works, 
or other manufactories,at Newport? It 
would appear to be impossible for the 
fish to survive the passage through so 
murky a fluid; yet the supply fails not. 

The sunken ridge of rocks, known as 
the ‘‘ English Stones,” lie like a barrier 
across the Severn between Beachley 
and Avonmouth. All the larger vessels 
lay their yards back to await half-tide, 
when the passage is clearly indicated 
between the exposed ledges. On the 
banks in this vicinity any amount of flat- 
fish can be taken in certain periods of 
the tide. A good many years ago there 
was a man down west he had sundry 
differences with his creditors. In order 
toavoid an emissary bearing the Queen’s 
writ he lived for the best part of a 
summer afloat on a fishing schooner, 
having a real good time in the estuary 
until the home environment proved 
more suitable. I pondered over this 
little history when catching grey mullet 
one clear May morn on the same 
ground, thinking to myself what a very 
sensible course it was for the embar- 
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rassed one to steer. I cannot describe 
the delights of these early mornings on 
the sea, with the air so fresh, pure and 
warm beneath the risen sun, There is 
also a complete freedom from the 
worries of the post, telegrams, and the 
like, which has—for the time—many 
advantages. 

The first island in mid-channel is 
Denny, the Steepholme and Flatholme 
lying considerably lower down, roughly 
speaking between Cardiff and Weston- 
Seranee The cliffs of the Steep- 
holme are said to be one hundred feet in 
height. In the middle ages it is said a 
monastery existed on the island, of 
which all traces have long since dis- 
appeared, unless the wild peony which 
grows there is considered as a relic of 
monkish gardening. The real home of 
the plant is in North Italy. From the 
islands there is a clear sail across 
Bridgewater Bay to the fishing port of 
Watchet beneath the Quantock Hills, 
where a small protected harbour is 
found. During the night of our visit 
there a dreadful thunderstorm broke 
over the place ; crash after crash rever- 
berated through the hills, whilst each 
flash of lightning appeared to centre 
around our masthead. It seemed as 
if the boat must be struck, one member 
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of the party distinctly asserting that the 
end of the world had arrived. Beyond 
the partial flooding of the cabin no fur- 
ther contretemps occurred, and a heavenly 
morning followed a wild night. 

Coasting from Somerset into the 
region of North Devon, Dunster, Mine- 
head, and Porlock Bay are passed in 
quick succession, all ot them delightful 
old world places worthy of a visit. 
Then we reach the richly wooded dis- 
trict of Lynmouth after doubling 
Foreland Point, eventually finding our- 
selves snugly ensconced in the miniature 
bay at Ilfracombe, apparently severed 
from the rest of the world by lofty 
hills. 

Ilfracombe is the real base for an ex- 
pedition to Lundy Island, some twenty 
miles away, although Hartland Point 
lower down the Devonshire coast is the 
nearest land. As often as not, heavy 
seas run in the Bristol Channel; to 
make Lundy we must watch carefully 
for favourable winds, the flow of the 
tides also being a consideration. Incalm 
weather, perhaps an auspicious start 
is made; in mid-channel the north- 
easterly breeze dies away, so_ that 
a three hours’ sail is prolonged into a 
half-day’s voyage: if it were not for the 
three-knot ebb the boat might not reach 
her destination at all. Local tides are 
very curious forces. To sail, for ex- 
ample, direct from Ilfracombe to Bide- 
ford with a fair wind might appear a 
simple matter. Experience, however, 
shows that the best course is to make a 
long reach as far as Lundy on the 
flood, the opposite tack on the ebb 
carrying us over the dangerous bar 
across Bideford Bay with ease. Lundy 
Island is some three and a half miles 
long by half a mile wide. The shores 
are rock-girt, approached by narrow 
channels, but ample shelter exists with- 
in the miniature bays. When rowing 
ashore in a skiff the surf has to be reckon- 
ed with. There are a few residents on 
the island, and even a farm, the late 
owner of the property being a Mr. 
Heaven; now the Government has 
become sole proprietor. A ruined 
chapel remains, overlooking the rocks; 
towards the south lies the ‘‘Hen and 
Chickens” lighthouse, as a beacon high 
up on the cli 


If the north-easter blows hard the 
only safe anchorage is on the western 
side of Lundy ; the east bay, conversely, 
yields shelter from south-westerly gales. 
The little pier on the inner side is 
sufficient for the purposes of the 
excursion steamers from Ilfracombe, and 
the requirements of the islanders ; on 
the other hand, there is a real demand 
for a refuge harbour here. There is as 
much shipping in the Bristol Channel 
as in the T ames or the Mersey. With 
the prevalence of contrary winds, 
Ilfracombe is inconveniently crowded, 
coasting vessels of all descriptions 
remaining there for days, weather-bound. 
Scores of. vessels can find no shelter at 
all; and now that the Government has 
acquired Lundy Island it is the hope of 
all connected with the shipping trade in 
the Bristol Channel that a breakwater 
will be constructed to ensure the shelter 
which is of such urgent importance. 
Many a Cardiff ship has been lost in 
these waters for want of a harbour of 
refuge off Lundy. I believe that the 
matter has been for some time under the 
consideration of the authorities; but 
definite action has been long delayed. 
The flashing light, in the meantime, is 
of the best description, prominent for 
vessels on all courses, and a tribute to 
the efficiency of the Trinity House. — 

Amongst the high cliffs the beautiful 
gannets find a _ secure breeding 
station. Pairs of these attractive 
birds may often be seen, either skim- 
ming the waters or flying high in the 
air preparatory to a dive after some 
fish prey. Bird sight can penetrate far 
beneath the surface of the sea from a 
considerable altitude. On the wing, 
the plumage appears chiefly white, with 
black wing-tips. A closer observation 
with glasses reveals more delicate 
shades of buff on the head and neck, 
with creamy feathers on the wings and 
tail. The webbed feet and legs are 
green ; whilst a patch of pale blue skin 
surrounds the yellow eyes. I have seen 
several nests made with grasses or sea- 
weed, placed side by side on a ledge of 
rock, far out of harm’s way. One 
contained a single greenish-blue egg, 
so pale in colour as to look white in 
in some lights. There is not a more 
beautiful bird around the British Islands; 
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itis a thousand pities that a single 
specimen should be wantonly destroyed. 
Long may Gannet Cove, on Lundy 
Island, remain thus tenanted. 

The conditions which are favourable 
for reaching Lundy may well prove 
contrary for the return journey, 
as we found to our cost. A steady east 
wind blew for three days, against which 
it was impossible to make the Severn 
estuary. Previous experience outside 
Bideford Bar forbade the attempt to 
reach Barnstaple, so nothing remained 
but to lie within our sheltered cove until 
the desired change should arrive. The 
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time to enjoy fully the intense de- 
lights of a & sail, the very anti- 
thesis, in fact, of being jambed taut 
against the wind. With every stitch of 
canvas spread, there was nothing to do 
but keep her head on a clear course. 

It has always struck me that the words 
“Port” and “Starboard” are ambigu- 
ously applied in navigation by British 
seamen. The port is the left side ofa 
ship; the starboard, as a matter of 
course, being the right-hand side. Ifan 
English captain, however, sings out 
‘‘Hard a port,” what happens? The 
man at the wheel at once does the 
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interval passed quickly enough in 
rambling about the island, sea-fishing, 
and the observation of bird life. 

At length easterly winds gave place 
to south by west; the opportunity for a 
most exhifarating sail ooneentede had 
come, and the boat simply leapt through 
the freshening waves as she slipped 
away from the shelter of the cliffs at 
early dawn. Our spirits rose as we 
sailed buoyantly before the breeze ; the 
waves chased each other astern, or on 
the quarter, as the case might be, dis- 
appearing harmlessly beneath the keel. 
The spray flew from the boat as she 
danced merrily along. This was the 
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other thing, puts it starboard with all his 


might. Owing to the structure of the 
steering gear, he is obliged by a rapid 
mental process to reverse in every case 
the order given. The helmsman in a 
small boat does the opposite thing. 
When the order is ‘“‘ Port,” he ports his 
helm ; he simply carries out the instruc- 
tion, and the rudder responds on the 
starboard tack. The saieion in ideas 
may possibly account for collisions in 
clear and calm weather. The French 
custom is uniform throughout—and 
surely more reasonable. Even with the 
wheel, the mechanism guiding the 
rudder is so arranged that no mental 
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inversion of the commands is required. 
The French equivalent for “ Port your 
helm” is literally obeyed, either with 
the wheel or with the tiller. 

During the return trip I had under- 
taken the menial office of cook. It is 
not always an easy matter to ny the 
frying-pan even me the stove, buta 
little ena enables one to master the 
undulations of the waves. My first 
beef-steak was a failure. It looked 
browned to perfection on the upper sur- 
face. Alas! when it came to be turned, 
the whole thing adhered to the pan, burnt 
to acinder. There had been no fat or 
grease placed therein to prevent such a 
catastrophe; the meat proved unfit for 
food, and my popularity had gone for 
the day. Despite such small disasters, 
the boat sped right well upon her course. 
The next evening found us once more 


in Sharpness Docks, bidding a reluctant 
farewell to our comfortable cabin. The 
orchards of the Severn Vale, extending 
as far as the eye could reach, were in 
the full glory of apple blossom. Surely 
there is mo tier view in the kingdom 
than these rich plains bordered on the 
one side by the sharp ridge of the 
Cotswolds, and by the splendid wooded 
heights of the Forest of Dean on the 
other. In the distance the famous 
Windcliff rises above the Wye, with 
the solitary ring of firs on May Hill. 
The broad river waters the vale. At 
Gloucester station the;party is dis- 
persed; each one pursues his path, 
mixing in the busy throng. Watchet, 
Ilfracombe, and Lundy remain only as 
memory phantoms, the Severn bore 
has lost its stern reality. Instead, we 
must drift on the river of everyday life. 
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WRITTEN BY HERBERT ADAMS. 


OSE SIRKETT sat in the 
small easy- chair in the 
humble sitting-room, knit- 
ting a pair of woollen socks, 
just as any ordinary girl 
might have done. Yet she 

was not an ordinary girl, by 

any means. A casual observer 
could have seen that. She was remark- 
ably tall, and uncommonly handsome. 
There was no doubt that she ought to 
have been a man. Her frame was 
strong, and her eye fearless. There was 
nought in her of clinging tenderness, 
and nought of nervous proneness to 
hysteric excitement. Self-control and 
calm determination were written in that 
firm mouth and chin, and bespoke a con- 
ident, self-reliant nature that had never 


yet met an obstacle so difficult that 
rigid persistence could not overcome it. 
The door of the room opened, and 


her brother came in. She gave him a 
little nod of welcome, and then went 
on with her knitting. He had told her 
that he would have his tea out, but the 
bread and butter were still on the table, 
and the kettle on the hob, in case he 
should have changed his mind. He had 
—a thing Rose had so anticipated that 
she made me remark thereon. She did 
not spealsg until some minutes later, 
when, having finished a second egg, he 
Was preparing to break into a third 
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“George Boyle was here this after- 
noon,” she said, as she put away her 
knitting. 

‘That's not unusual. What did he 
want?” 

** He wanted me to promise to marry 
him.” 

“* What?” 

Rose made no reply. She had told 
him what George wanted, and she knew 
he had heard, so why should she repeat 
it? She leant forward, and gazed 
thoughtfully into the fire. 

** What did you tell him?” 

“That if he knew me as I really was, 
he would not want to have anything 
further to do with me.” 

** What a silly thing to say! Enough 
to excite any one’s suspicions! I can't 
think why you let him call so often. 
What did he reply?” 

‘He said the more he knew of me, 
the more he should love me.” 

** Fond fool!” muttered her brother, 
somewhat uncomplimentarily. ‘And 
did you send him home?” 

“No; I told him what our business 
was.” 

“* You told him ?” 

“TI did.” 

** You fool! You dolt! Oh, what idiots 
women are! Now hewill tell the police!” 

““No, he won't,” returned his sister, 
dispassionately ; ‘‘1 know him.” 
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*“What did he do when you told 
him?” 

“He was shocked at first, and 
wouldn't believe it. Then, when I con- 
vinced him it was true, and said if he 
wished to marry me he must join with 
us, he rushed away and left me.” 


down quietly with him. You see, | 
know him. But I shan’t consent.” 
Frank, sher less philosophic brother, 
was not yet appeased, and he muttered 
many comments on the folly and 
womanishness of —s secrets. But 
there was work to be done, and they 


**you TOLD HIM” 


** And went to inform.” 

““No; he went to try to conquer his 
love for me. He will try for a few 
miserable days; then he will come 
back, and endeavour to persuade me to 
leave you and this business, and settle 


couldn’t spend all the evening wrabg- 
ling. Securely fastening the room door, 
they went into the inner chamber, that 

d, innocently enough, as Frank’s 
olere: From between the mat- 
tresses, from under a loose board in the 
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foor, and from one hiding-place and 
another, they drew forth strange tools, 
retorts, crucibles, alloys, compounds, 
and moulds. They laboured in silence, 
and as the evening wore on, quite a 
number of half-crowns and florins and 
shillings were added to their store. For 
they were coiners ! 

ose Sirkett had rightly said that she 
knew George Boyle. e had rushed 
from her presence, but the idea of 
telling the police of the horrible know- 
ledge he had just acquired never once 
occurred to him. He went home to 
struggle with himself, to try to conquer 
that fatal 9 that completely domi- 
nated his heart. 

He was a mechanic, a metal worker, 
and he earned good wages. He was 
alone in the world, and when he met 
Rose Sirkett it was*not long before he 
loved her. Where could that fearless 
eye, that speckless complexion, that 
proud poise of the handsome head be 
matched ? She lived in a little suite of 
rooms with her only brother. Often 
and often he had visited her there, and 
at times he thought he had aroused just 
aspark ot love in her heart. And then 
again she seemed to draw herself awa 
from him. At last he could mask his 
affection nv longer, and his vows of de- 
votion, rudely expressed but sincere, 
had brought this awful revelation of 
their criminal calling. He had never 
troubled to inquire what Frank’s busi- 
ness was. He knew he went about a 
good deal, and thought he was a can- 
vasser or commercial traveller; but 
Rose, the light of the home, the 
queenly, beautiful, and seemingly pure 
—to think that she was engaged in this 
awful pursuit of villainy and deception ! 
Oh, it was horrible, heartrending, 
crushing ! 

For two days and two nights he 
wrestled in.mental anguish. Then, as 
the dispassionate girl had foreseen, he 
came to her and besought her to forsake 
her evil method of living, to marry him, 
and start afresh in some far distant spot 
with no associations of mis-spent years 
or evil companionships. 

It was late in the afternoon. Having 
left work early, his feet carried him, 
almost in spite of himself, to the re- 
spectable b of dwellings he had 
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visited so oft. Rose was in her old 
place by the fireside, and it did not 
surprise her when a timid knock an- 
nounced the return of her lover. She 
asked him to sit down, and then went 
oo on with her stitching, If all 
cotland Yard had - into that 
little room, they pay ave dreamed 
no ill of the quiet, domesticated girl, 
and as George Boyle looked at her 
again and again, he found it difficult to 
believe that there could be any truth in 
the tale she had told him. Surely it 
must be some ghastly dream of his own 
perverted imagination. Oh, that it 
could so have been ! 

There was silence for several minutes. 
Then, marvelling at his boldness, he 
stepped to her side, and, taking her 
me age of her hands, forced her to 
meet his passionate gaze. 

**Rose,” he whispered, “ever since 
you told me about it, I have thought 
and dreamed of nothing else. I cannot 
reproach you for what you’ve done, for 
I shall never perhaps know the circum- 
stances that led you to it; but, my 
dearest girl, you must leave it now. I 
come to claim you for my own, for my 
wife ; and for my sake you must give it 
all up—you must cleave unto me. Is it 
much to ask, Rosie? Oh, let me work 
for you! I would rather slave until the 
flesh was worn off my bones than let 
you “ee to do anything impure orf 
wrong. For my sake, for your owf 


sake, Rosie, say you will come with me 
an 


far away, start life anew. Say 
* Yes,’ Rosie—only that little word.” 

But the girl was as adamant, self- 
contained, inflexible. 

‘“‘T have promised to stay with Frank 
and help him, George. I told you about 
it because I knew I could trust you, an 
because I did not want you to make any 
mistakes about me. But I am not 
ashamed of it. My father had a little 
shop, and a lot of rich men formed a 
syndicate, and opened a stores close by. 
It ruined him, and caused the death of 
both him and my mother, practically, of 
starvation. That may be business, and 
may be right, but if it is, Frank and I 
can’t be doing very much wrong.” 

‘But, Rosie, it that syndicate had 
been ten times more selfish and wicked 
than it was, you must still be honest 
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and true. Be worthy of yourself, 
Rosie. Help me, and let me help you.” 

Many more arguments she used, but 
he knew they were wrong, and he told 
her so. She was quite gentle in all that 
she said, but as as a rock. He 
fell on his knees before her, and his 
hot tears dropped on her hands as he 
begged her again and again to be her 
true self, and to leave her life of exciting, 
profitable, but dangerous sin. 

It was all in vain. She put her arms 
round his neck, and, for the first time, 
kissed his cheek. But as she did it she 
whispered that he must join them, and 
then she would be his. 

With a wild wrench he tore himself 
from her embraces, and again rushed 
from the room. 

When Frank came home that night, 
Rose told him what had —— 
how George had appealed to her, and 
how her firmness had, for the second 
time, driven him away in despair. Her 
brother did not receive the news with 
much show of satisfaction. 

‘* Look here, Rose,” he said, bluntly, 
“it amounts to this: you’ve put us in 
the power of this fool Boyle. You 
don’t really care for him, and one of 
these days, tired of being played with, 
he will turn virtuous, and get us locked 
u “he 

Pel may marry him.” 

** You don’t love him.” 

“IT like him as well as any man I 
know.” 

‘And if you do, what good is he to 
us? We were getting on so well 
before.” 

‘*You forget he is a metal-worker, 
and could probably help us, and teach 
us more than we could teach him.” 

“Ah! there might be something in 
that.” Then, as though regretting his 

enerous admission of his sister’s fore- 
thought, he added, “ But this makes 
twice you’ve sent him away. I don’t 
suppose we shall ever hear of him 
ain ” 


‘I expect we shall before so very 
long,” said Rose, confidently. 

And again she was right. 
was not until a whole week had 
a — in epee = 8 (one taunted her 
more t once wi is disappearance. 

As before, it was early evening when 


But it 


he came, and she was alone. She. was 
not thinking of him, but suddenly her 
quick ear caught the sound of a familiar 
step outside the door. A faint smile 
crossed her features, and her heart, 
cold as it was, did beat a little faster, 
The door opened, and an instant later 
he had enfolded her in his arms, and 
was ——s hot kisses on her lips and 
cheeks. 

“Tam t ar Rosie ; I am yours,” he 
whispered, fiercely. ‘‘Do with me 
what you will.” 

It was unnecessary for him to say 
more. His pale face and sunken cheeks, 
and the wild light in his eyes, told only 
too plainly of the battle that had been 
fought and won—or lost—in his heart. 
The longing to see her, the passion of 
loving her, the memory of her kisses, 
and the burning thirst for more, had 

roved too strong, and here he was 
ck again, anxious only to do her will, 
and follow wheresoever she might lead. 
The joy of being with her had dwarfed 
every other consideration, and now she 
was his, and he was hers. 

Frank did not disapprove when the 
news was told him. e said that since 
Rose had been idiotic enough to put 
them in this man’s power, the only way 
in which she could remedy the error 
was the one she had adopted—to make 
him even as themselves. But he stipu- 
lated that the marriage should not take 
place for at least six months, so that 
George should become a thorough-going 
member of the community, and have 
his fidelity put to a satisfactory test. 
His secret was really that if they 
were married at once, Rose might yield 
to her husband’s influence, and desert 
the nefarious business in which she was 
so expert an assistant. 

So George Boyle joined them. Each 
day he was shown more and more 0 
their methods, and his . mechanical 
skill was able to suggest many little 
improvements that made them more 
daring and more successful. The coin- 
ing was all done in Frank's bedroom, 
and they each had a share in passing 
their manufactures into general circu- 
lation. They tried their hands at the 
gold currency too, and did so with 
apparent impunity. They took great 
care in the making of their coins, 
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their effrontery in handing them on 
was marvellous. Rose, with her good 
looks and open countenance, seldom 
had any difficulty in passing the spu- 
rious counterfeits, and if suspicion ever 
was aroused, she would ask for the 
coin back, as though to examine it, 
and, changing it for a good one, would 
declare the shopman had made a mis- 
take, which he, with many bows and 
profuse apologies, would acknowledge 
to indeed be the case. 

So the weeks ran on, and to George 
Boyle they were not unhappy. His 
conscience seemed to have been extin- 
guished on that fatal evening when he 
had drawn Rose Sirkett into his arms, 
and vowed that henceforth her ways 
should be his ways, her pursuits his 
pursuits. True, there did come sleep- 
less nights, when the ill-spent hours 
would rise before him in ugly shapes, 
and, with threatening gestures, would 
speak of a future doom, but they 
vanished ere the morning, and the day 
passed blithely by Rosie’s side. The 
excitements of the risks they ran, and 
the intoxication’ of her presence, left no 
room for any other sensation. 

Yet one night he had a dream more 


startling, more vivid than any he had 
previously experienced. He and Frank 
had just returned from a provincial tour, 
inwhich they had managed to change 
a great quantity of their base money, 
and after some days of absence he had 
had the joy of being locked again in 


Rosie’s arms. Perhaps that accounted 
for the activity of his brain as he lay on 
hiscouch. But soon he slept, and then 
the strange dream began. 

He thought he was dead, and in a 
world of spirits he met his mother. 
They st alone in a huge marble 
chamber, and, with parched lip and 
faltering tongue, he begged her for a 
word of welcome. But no answer 
could she give ; only her large, sad eyes 
were fixed on him. His soul trembled 
within him, and despair and self-loath- 
ing filled his heart as the memory of 
wicked, wasted years was brought 
vividly before him. He saw the big 
tears slowly coursing down his mother’s 
cheeks, and he begged for just one word 
~a word of hope, of forgiveness ; but 

¢ shook her head, and could make no 
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answer. Then there was a great noise, 
and she and he were together taken— 
he could not see how—to the mouth of 
a huge cavern. It stretched further 
than eye could reach, and in it were the 
writhing bodies of men and women he 
had known and heard of—murderers, 
thieves, cheats, liars. All were striving 
and toiling as though to lessen their 
torment, but it seemed that the more 
they struggled the more awful became 
their agonies. Despair was on every 
gaunt and haggard countenance. He 
could stand it no longer. ‘:Take me 
away ; take me away!” he cried; but 
as he spoke it, a door beside them 
opened, and he knew that a new victim 
had arrived—another sinner had met an 
appointed doom. Who was it? Breath- 
less he waited to see. Slowly the form 
took familiar shape—it was Rose Sir- 
kett! Yes, his Rosie, but not as he 
knew her ; for now her eyes were wild 
with terror, her cheeks blanched with 
unspeakable dread, her footsteps falter- 
ing, and her whole being permeated 
with indescribable throbs and throes of 
agonised suffering. 

‘‘Not her, mother, not her!” he 
cried. ‘* Let me go instead. Oh, take 
me, but do save her!” 

Then, for the first time, his mother 
spoke. 

** You had your time and your chance 
for saving her, my son, but you heeded 
it not. Now the time has passed, and 
the chance has gone. It is too late.” 

But he cried aloud to Rosie, and he 
tried to clutch at her garment as she 
went slowly by. But he could not 
touch her, and then—all seemed dark— 
and he awoke. 

He was shivering, and in a cold 
sweat, but it was not yet light. He lay 
still until the morning, and all that day 
his cheeks were pale and his head 
aching. But when they rallied him on 
his quietness, he tried to pass it off with 
a laugh, and told no one of the dream 
that had caused it. 

But that night the same awful visions 
—caused, perhaps, by his having 
thought of nothing else all day—again 
disturbed his slumbers. He saw, more 
clearly than before, the suffering of the 
girl he loved, and again his mother re- 
peated her sad words, that he had had 
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his chance of saving her, and had 
wasted it. Then a hideous laugh broke 
out from behind him, and he heard a 
raucous voice mutter, ‘‘He wanted to 
be with her; so he shall be—in here!” 
and all the souls in torment set up a 
fiendish scream of derisive joy; and 
again he awoke. 

So it was for him to save Rosie. He 
would do it, and that very day ! 

It was not until the afternoon that 
his opportunity came. Then, sitting by 
her side, he told her his dream. 
scornful smile curved her pretty lips at 
first, but the horrors of the vision had 
been intense, and his words and gestures 
were so thrilling and real, so full of 
power, that involuntarily her cheek 
paled, and she listened, in silent dread, 
to the awful fate he had foreseen. Then 
he made his appeal to her. There was 


enough pain, enough sin, enough woe in 
the world ; let them quit the evil life 
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that must end, sooner or later, in de- 
gradation and misery. 

“Oh, Rosie, let me work for you! 
I will toil day and night. Not a want 
shall you know, not a care shall wrinkle 
that dear brow, nor a pain enter your 
heart if effort of mine can stay it. And 
all, all shall be won by honest work— 
and by love, Rosie.” 

Oh, wondrous wooing! She hesi- 
tated. He held out his arms. She bent 
slowly towards him, till her head 
nestled on his breast. 

**We will start anew, George,” she 
whispered. ‘If Frank won’t come too, 
we'll start by ourselves. We'll leave 
this London, and you shall always take 
care of me, and show me what is right.” 
She raised her handsome face to his, 
and they sealed their new compact with 
a first kiss of purity and love. Another 
—another—but what sound was that? 
A heavy tramping on the staircase. A 


“IT WAS THE POLICE 
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ruthless hand at the door. The door is 
unlocked, but who should come now ? 
George sprang up to challenge the in- 
truder, but it was unnecessary. Too 
late, too late ; he had had his chance ! 

It was the police ! 

Oh, merciful Heavens! was it right 
tosend them at this hour? The sinners 
are quitting their career of infamy ; 
must they be dragged back, and branded 
with it for ever ? 

The constabulary were well pleased 
with their raid. Frank, the brother, 
had been detected in passing some of 
his counterfeits, and arrested. Dis- 
covering his home, they had gone there 
before the alarm could be given, and so 
caught the other two of the little gang 
that had caused such a deal of trouble. 

They made no resistance. As the 
handcuffs were slipped on, George just 
turned to his companion, and mut- 
tered, in an agony of self-reproach : 

“Oh, Rosie, why didn’t I speak to 
you a week—a day earlier?” 


* * * * 


The trial did not take long. All 


their implements had been discovered, 
and the facts were too plain to 


rmit 
of doubt. The evidence had all been 
taken, the counsel heard, and the judge 
was about to give his final comments to 
the jury, when one of the prisoners, 
George Boyle, demanded a hearing. He 
was not represented by counsel, and 
during the trial he had taken but little 
notice of what was going on. He had 


stood beside the female prisoner, and ° 


an occasional muttered word to her was 
all he had cared to say. But now there 
was animation in his eye, and intense 
eagerness in his tone. The judge sig- 
nified that he might say a few words. 
“My lord,” he began, ‘‘so far as I 
myself am concerned, I acknowledge 
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my guilt. I have done wrong, and 
shall deserve whatever punishment you 
may award me, but”—and here his firm 
voice trembled. Could a lie be pardon- 
able—even for her, to give her a chance 
at last ?—‘‘but for this girl I humbly 
beg your mercy ; your mefcy, my lord, 
and your justice. She was innocent of 
what her brother and I were doing. 
She spent money we gave her, but she 
did not know we had made it. She 
was our tool, our. innocent victim. 
In justice, my lord, she must not 
suffer.” 

The judge listened to what he said, 
and nodded gravely. Then he made a 
few remarks to the jury, and asked 
them to consider their verdict. This 
did not take long. It was as obvious 
that such ruffianly men must be guilty 
as it was that so young and so beautiful 
a girl, against whom there had been 
little actual evidence, must be innocent. 

His lordship agreed with their find- 
ing, and awarded the men a long term 
of imprisonment, but the girl was freed. 
In discharging her, the judge warned 
her to be careful in future of the com- 
pany she kept, and of the dangers her 
good looks might lead her into. 

The girl hardly heard what he said. 
They were bearing her lover back to the 
cells. Only recently she had learnt how 
she loved him, and she knew he was to 
bear a punishment that by right should 
be hers. She had enticed him into the 
evil life, and now he had saved her the 
just rewards of her ill-doing. She 
rushed to his side, and, before they 
could stop her, threw her arms around 
his neck, and kissed him many times. 

“I do love you, George, and I will 
wait,” she sobbed—‘‘I will wait.” 

And the jury who saw it were dis- 

sted that so sweet a maid could care 
or so vile a man. 
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awe OW little now remains of 
Means =tarely trodden ground by 

English feet in Europe! Yet 

some bright spots still exist, 

which are well worthy of 
note, for the benefit of those in sear :h 
of the d and beautiful, or for a new 
and desirable health resort. To these 
two classes of persons I feel that it 
might be a boon to offer a brief account 
of my recent visit to the Do!omite 


country—part in the Austrian and part 
in the Italian Tyrol—a country chiefly 
monopolised by Austrian and German 
tourists and Alpine climbers. For this 
fact I cannot account. 

The first English book on this won- 
derful country was by Amelia Edwards 
(1873), and has been succeeded by others 
—one especially good, by Dr. Robert: 
son (Geo. Allen, Charing Cross Road): 
Yet the English public in general appeass 
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to know little of the country but its 
name. Certainly, no one from whom 
I desired information, before my own 
visit, could give me any; but all were 
keenly interested in everything I could 
tell them on my return. Even my Swiss 
friends knew little more than the name 
of their own near neighbour. For them, 
and for my own country-folk, I now 
offer a few renseignements for a special 
and inexpensive tour; and suggest 
Cortina al Ampezzo, the chief town of 
that region, as an interesting, genial, 
and healthful resort, especially for 
winter, spring, and autumn. I specify 
these seasons because in the hot summer 
months people might need a little more 
shade, although there is a small public 
park on the hillside, sloping down to the 
river Botta, where there are plenty of 
seats under the trees. 

Cortina, which is about sixty-four 
miles from Innsbruck, is a clean, whole- 
some little town ; the people are friendly, 
and thoroughly quiet and respectable ; 
and living is very reasonable. Before 
any further description of this place of 
our choice, I must tell my readers how 
to get there, and by an easy, beautiful, 
and inexpensive way. 


a consisted of two ladies and 


myself. We slept (as on all our autumn 
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excursions) at the Hotel Eiier, in the 
square opposite the railway-station at 
Basle. ur tickets were taken to Inns- 
bruck, vid Zurich—a single day’s jour- 
ney, running along the whole of the 
lake-shore—and we arrived at Innsbruck 
at about 5 p.m., putting up for two 
days at the Goldner Sonne, an excel- 
lent hotel, and close to the station. For 
those who wish to make a longer stay at 
Innsbruck I could suggest many de- 
lightful excursions; but I will only 
mention what we were able to accom- 
plish in two days. Within the town, 
the ancient Hofkirche should be visited 
(A.D. 1563), with its unique and imposing 
double row of colossal bronze figures, 
male and female celebrities, apparently 
in attendance on the Emperor Maxi- 
milian I., whose magnificent cenotaph 
occupies the centre of the nave. The 
figure of our own King Arthur is the 
finest of the whole group, the work of 
the famous Peter Vischer of Nurem- 
burg. 

Within a short walk, in the suburbs, 
is a park, where the great patriot An- 
dreas Héfer’s statue may be seen; and 
this and the cathedral were all we had 
time to visit in the town. Outside, you 
should make an expedition to the old 
Schloss Wierburg, long used as a pen- 


CORTINA 
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sion, and where Herman Schmidt laid 
some of his scenes in his ** Kanzler von 
Tirol.” The Schloss stands high, and 
has an extensive view ; and one of my 
party spent many months in it some 
ears ago. The Schloss Ambras is to 
seen at a distance, where there is an 
interesting museum. Enough has now 
been indicated to fill up a couple of days’ 
explorations, so I hufry on to describe 
our journey to Cortina. 

We left by train for Toblach, in the 
Pusterthal, at 7.30 a.m., vid the beauti- 
ful Brenner Pass and Franzenfest, and 
arrived at Toblach at 1 p.m., where 
we dined. The rest of our journey was 
completed by post-omnibus, a long, 
open vehicle, with curtains, enabling 
the traveller to have a view of the 
scenery on all sides. We Landro 
en route, and, further on, the Durrensee 
(lake), dominated by Monte Cristallo, 
reflected in the lake, and of which I give 
an illustration. On the left the valley 
takes a turn, and the remarkable group 
known as the ‘‘ Drei Zinnen” tower up 
in full view. After a delightful drive, 
we arrived at 6.33, having left Toblach 
at about 2.30. Of course, the post- 
omnibus (or mail-car) took an easy route 
through the winding valleys ; the scenes 
ever ging, both in form and colour- 
ing, were rendered the more beautiful 
when the declining sun lit up the 
pointed, jagged rocks that towered above 
us at every turning, and revealed rare 
and brilliant combinations of hues—red 
and orange, purple and gold. The 
intersecting lines of the mountains, 
clothed up to the perpendicular rocks 
with forests of sombre pines, combined 
to forra such wond contrasts, that 
we longed for brushes, and adequate 
skill, to immortdlise them, and to refresh 
our too memories on bid- 
ding them farewell. Nghe ener by the 
lake of Diirren, which ected Monte 
Cristallo, at the further end. 

To save further trouble, on our arrival 
we put up at the post-house, the Croce 
Bianco, on a v favourable recom- 
mendation of a fellow-traveller, who 
had been there before. Here we took 
comfortable rooms for a week, on ve 
moderate terms, #.¢., at three and a-half 
florins a day. The table was good and 
abundant, and the proprietors, Josef 
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Verzie and his wife, most attentive and 
obliging. We entered the little town 
by one route and left it by another, 
both uniting at Toblach. 

There are two specially good pensions 
at Cortina, amongst several, one at either 
end—i.e., the Faloria, which is con- 
siderably elevated ; and the other at the 
opposite side. The town lies in a valley, 
4.114 feet above the sea-level, and the 
climate is dry, bracing, and very salu- 
brious ; for the proximity of such a host 
of mountains by no means precludes its 
free ventilation. 

The Botte river runs along the valley, 
and as you drive into the town the 
Monte Pomagognon, Tofana, and Cris- 
tallo rise up on one side; Sorapis on 
another ; and Pelmo and Antelao further 
on, toward Pieve di Cadore. The 
highest of the Dolomites (of which | 
have given but a few of the names) is 
Sorapis, which rises, some say, to an 
altitude of 11,107 feet; but, though not 
so high, Antelao is one of the most dan- 
gerous of these treacherous mountains, 
from the avalanches of stones and pow- 
dered débris that fall from it. It is 
entitled the ‘‘ King of Ladore,” a neigh- 
bouring town of great historical interest, 
in the Italian part of the Dolomite 
country. 

The first ascension of Antelao was 
made by the ill-fated Lord Francis 
Douglas, and Mr. Latham, in 15862, 
which contributes somewhat to the inte- 
rest attached to it, otherwise of a very 
sinister character. But, before giving 
any account of the destruction wrought 
by Antelao and his pitiless confréres, | 
will give a sketch of Cortina, and reserve 
the details of their evil doings till they 
come in due course, when I record our 
drive over the site of the devastation 
they wrought. 

ortina is interesting in many points 
of view—in the intelligence and high 
character of the natives, and the useful 
and beautiful industries for which they 
are celebrated. Amongst these is the 
manufacture of the inlaid metal, ivory, 
bone, and wood, and mosaic-work, in 
imitation of that of Bombay. This 
latter art was introduced by an English 
— Mr. John Coddington, and 

proved a great success in the hands 


of apt and diligent scholars ; and this 
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one benefit conferred may of itself alone 
have been deemed sufficient to call forth 
the eulogium passed on us by the natives 
—i.¢., ‘You English have not only 
brought money into the valley, but cul- 
ture and morality.” That a certain 
number of our own country-folk have 
found their way to this quiet spot I do 
not, of course, deny; for an English 
chaplaincy has been already inaugurated 
here. I visited the Bombay mosaic- 
work manufactory in the month of Sep- 
tember, when the factory hands were en 
vacance, so we could not see them at 


-—— - ——— 





work ; but there was a beautiful little ex- 
hibition in their show-rooms, where we 
made some purchases at a very mode- 
rate cost. 

At the othef end of the town, as you 
enter from Toblach, a large, roughly- 
finished house will be seen on the right. 
It was formerly the school for teaching 
akind of Genoese, or Maltese, filigree- 
work, in both gold and silver wire. The 
Government Institution has been re- 
moved to Buda-Pesth; but the manu- 
facture is carried on, and lessons in the 
art are given by the house proprietor, 
Giuseppe Verocai, and his wife (formerly 
professors in the Government School). 
They were most obliging, worked before 
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us, and were grateful when we pur- 
chased some examples from them. This 
part of the Tyrol is particularly pros- 
perous from a double cause, viz., its 
industry and thriftiness, the excellent 
work exported of every description, and 
the fact that so many of the men go over 
to a specially selected place in the 
American States, and bring home suffi- 
cient earnings to build houses and lay 
by each a nest-egg. The women do the 
farm-work during such periods, and 
carry on artificers’ work besides. Iron 


work, upholstery, wood-carving, watch- 





making, burnt-wood decoration, gun- 
making, etc., are all carried on in this 
country, which claims to be inventive 
also, and professes to have produced the 
first air-gun. English is well spoken in 
some of the villages; but German and 
Italian are the languages usually em- 
ployed ; French, apparently, nowhere. 

And now, before giving a sketch of our 
charming excursion from the Austrian 
into the Tealian Tyrol, I should devote a 
short space to a description of the 
mountains, which are of so peculiar a 
character. The district they occupy 
extends from the river Adige to the 
Upper Piave. The name “ Dolomite,” 
or “‘bitter spar,” denotes a mineral 
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compound of lime and magnesia, or 
Dolomite limestone, which occurs in 
the oolitic formations; and all such 
rocks contain a proportion of carbonate 
of iron. Now, the mountains I am 
describing are certainly of a mixed cha- 
racter, for, while much is as white as 
snow, and streams down like ava- 
lanches, the upper peaks look like por- 
phyry, of Ans rock, and gorgeously 
coloured. 

I should also observe that, although 
**Ampezzo Dolomite” is the popular 
designation of the whole range and 
cluster of mountains in this part of the 
Tyrol, it ought to apply only, as a de- 
scriptive name, to the Fassa mountains 
—i.e, the Langkofel, Rosengarten, and 
Schilern, - does a describe nor 
properl to Antelao, Pelmo, Cris- 
a iin Gamal, and some others. 
Certainly, these are by no means com- 

of mere limestone—a fact evi- 
denced by the brilliant colouring of their 
lofty and the hard and often 
crystallised rocks, specimens of which 
I picked up beneath them. Unfortu- 
nately, I was not acquainted with any 
geologist who could throw light on the 
subject; so I can only describe the 
colouring—red, purple, and gold, espe- 
cially when lit up by the setting sun ; 
and my own impressions respecting 
them. 

In the course of our drive to Cadore, 
situated at about twenty-two or twenty- 
three miles from Belluno, we passed the 
Italian frontier, which is fortified and 
garrisoned by soldiers. The whole dis- 
trict neighbouring on Cadore has been 
the scene of terrible battles. It is 
situated on a spur of the mountains, 
high above the river Pieve, which is 
fed by the Botte. All the neighbouring 
district has been victimised by the trea- 
cherous Antelao. We drove over one or 
more of the buried hamlets, in some 
places substituted by new ones. In 1868 
a ‘**boa,” or stone and earth avalanche, 
overwhelmed Cancia, and patheticstories 
are told of the efforts made by the 
doomed inhabitants to escape. In one 
instance, the howling of a dog over a 
certain spot induced neighbours to 
shovel away some of the loose débris 
disclosing the poor animal’s master and 
his wife standing upright, and each with 





a child in their arms! Borea was 
another of these ill-fated villages, buried 
beneath a flood of white and grey pow- 
der, mixed with rock, and trees uprooted 
and carried down with terrific force, 
within the space of two minutes, in 
the last century ; and a still more terrible 
catastrophe took place early in the pre- 
sent century, when Marceana and Taulen 
were buried, with 257 of their inhabi- 
tants. (See Dr. Robertson’s account.) 

Several little towns between Cortina 
and Cadore possess much of interest— 
ancient houses, palaces, churches, and 
relics of art. Chiusa is remarkable for 
its old fortress and historic records; 
Vodo, made famous by Maria Antonia 
Talamini, so distinguished as a doctor 
of medicine, and one of whose family 
introduced the potato, since become the 
main staff of life in that neighbourhood. 

It is also a happy hunting-ground for 
lovers of ancient art and rare books, the 
place having been made famous in his- 
tory by the library of Don Tomaso de 
Lucca. Cadore itself is distinguished as 
the birthplace of Titian, whose house 
bears a tablet indicating it as that in 
which he was born ; and there is a fine 
statue of him in the square, by Dal 
Zotto. There is an excellent hotel in 
the square, where we dined. 

After a week's visit to Cortina, we 
sent our luggage back to Toblach by 
the _— omnibus, and took a —— 
route by carriage and pair up the Va 
Popena, between Cristallo cod Mte. 
Piana, passing the lake of Misurina, by 
the Tre Croce, and down to the Diirren 
See, in the valley where we had pre- 
viously travelled by the mail car. Here 
I should warn the traveller that, owing 
to the steepness both of ascent and 
descent, much walking has to be done, 
even when drawn by two horses; also 
that, to make a long day and secure our 
trains, we were in the carriage by © 
a.m. The reader can form an opinion 
on this point by reference to the photo- 
graph of the ‘“‘ Tre Croce” ascent. The 
crosses were erected in memory of three 

r men‘who lost their lives there. 

e dined at Lanech, by the Diirren 
See, where there is a good pension hotel, 
and drove on to Toblach. From thence 
we took the train to Bozen, and took 
rooms in an excellent hotel, the 
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Schwarzer Greif, in the large 
square opposite the cathedral ; 
and much regretted that we 


could og Benge there for 
fore proceeding to 


two days, 
Riva. 
Here I may do well to give 
a brief notice to Gries, on the 
outskirts of Botzen, as a charm- 
ing health resort, suitable for 
a spring or winter residence. 
The villa a stand in gar- 
dens, and there is a_ public 
garden, cut in sunny terraces, 
zigzaging up the adjoining bill, 
with resting-places and shelters 
from sun or rain, fragrant and 
beautiful, with an abundance 
of flowers. A relative of mine 
has, more than once, availed 
himself of this place (Gries) as 
ahealth-resort ; and his address 
was the Hotel Badl, where he 
met with good society. 
We left Botzen at 7 a.m. for 
Riva, and slept at a nice hotel, 
close to the lake, which washed 
the garden walls, and again 
started early by boat (at 7 a.m.); 
and were struck by the won- 
derful colour of the water—the 
bluest we had everseen. We 
landed at Densenzano, passing 
and calling at many little 
villages, chiefly composed of boarding- 
houses and fruit-farms. The coast ts 
called the Reviera of the lake of Guarda, 
and ismuch resorted to by invalids. From 
Densenzano we took the train to Milan, 
arriving sufficiently early to see the 
cathedral and drive out to the celebrated 
cemetery. We always put up at the 
Hétel de France, in the Vittoria Em- 
manuele Street, close to the cathedral, 
and much to be recommended. The 
following morning we left by the 7 
am. train for the Pass of the St. 
Gothard, and arrived at Lucerne be- 
tween 5 and 6 p.m., vid Como and 
Lugano. Our last resting-place, before 
our return to Basle, was Berne, and 
where we spent some days at the old 
“Pension Herter.” in the main street, 
which looks out on the cathedral at the 
back. Many of my friends and family 
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have always gone there tor the last 
sixty years; and we never go else- 
where, which is saying much in its 
praise. 

And now my story is concluded. To 
render it still more practically valuable, 
I will add a few directions as to the 
tickets, ot which three sets are required. 
Ours, from London to Basle and back, 
were from Messrs. Cook; and we ob- 
tained ‘“‘Rund Reise” tickets from Dr. 
Lund, which franked us on, vid Zurich, 
Sargam, Arlberg, Innsbruck, Brenner, 
Botzen, Mori, Arco, Riva, Densenzano, 
Milan, Chiasso, St. Gothard, Lucerne, 
Berne, and Basle. But to visit the Dolo- 
mites we had to take a separate set of 
tickets at Franzenfest—by rail and mail- 
car to Toblach and Cortina, and back 
to Toblach—at the trifling cost of three 
florins each. 
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MONTAGU BARSTOW 


I. 

AMstill comparatively young, 
but I have been for a goodly 
number of years in the 
London detective service, 
and have taken my share, | 

think, in the tracking of crime, in the 
hunting and pursuing of evil-doers until 
they were impelled into the very arms 
of justice and their own undoing. Yet, 
harrowing scenes and terrible things as 
I have been witness of, I make it my 
petition to the Father of mercies that 
never again may I encounter anything 
one tithe so agonising as the incidents 
which I am about to narrate. But, in- 
deed, it were impossible. 

When I first met with Marion Baker 
she was about twenty-three, and I just 
on ten years her senior. Marion was 
one of the most charming examples I 
ever met with of what I may call a 
dainty woman. Slight but well-made 
and of most attractive bearing, she im- 

ressed beholders not alone with her 

uty—and that was very considerable 
—but with that indefinable charm that 


surrounds a true woman and a lady at 
ease with herself and the world, ever 
winning, ever gracious. She was fair, 
with small attractive features, small 
hands and feet, and an ever smiling 
countenance; beside which she had 
great intelligence and no inconsiderable 
amount of wit. When I became 
acquainted with her, Marion had for 
some time filled a good post as school- 
mistress. She lived in a lodging with a 
friend, frequently visiting her widowed 
mother. The latter lady had been left 
in comfortable circumstances; but 
through some slight but almost insignifi- 
cant incompatibility of temper, above 
all, from the independence of her 
character, Marion had not for several 
years allowed herself to be a charge 
upon her mother. A mutual friend of 

arion’s brother, Jack Baker, and my- 
self, introduced me to him, and a week 
or two later he invited me to his 
mother’s house at Norwood. Here it 
was that, on a second visit, I first met 
Marion Baker. 

This description will naturally be 
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taken as a prelude to the announcement 
that I speedily became attracted to this 
charming girl. Such was the case: 
after a short and, to me, delightful 
acquaintance, I became deeply en- 
amoured of her. Marion, although she 
had plenty of admirers, returned my 
affection with a warmth which demon- 
strated to me the depth and devotion of 
her character; and we became be- 
trothed. Daily I beheld fresh beauties, 





may say, a considerable measure of 
esteem and a very respectable position. 
I therefore hesitated not to marry ; and 
after two or three months Marion and I 
became man and wife, and we took a 
comfortable house in the neighbourhood 
where her mother dwelt. 

Too true, alas! have I found it in my 
observation that marriages are not made 
in heaven. Rather would I suggest, 
could I say it without being accused of 


‘*MARION WAS ONE OF THE MOST CHARMING EXAMPLES OF 
WHAT I MAY CALL A DAINTY WOMAN ” 


new charms open out in the mind and 
spirit of this excellent girl; daily I be- 
came more fond of her. And it will be 
tealised that at this time I was no 
immature love-sick youth, accustomed 
as I had become—as one must become 
in the career which I followed—to the 
shows, the deceptions, and the meaner 
side of humanity. 

Through some past success in my 
profession, I had built up for myself, I 


exaggeration, that often enough they 
seem to have been inspirations from 
the bottomless pit, masterpieces of the 
Fiend into all of whose works is put a 
foretaste of hell itself. 

My marriage, on the contrary, was 
unalloyed harmony and happiness: no 
ripple seemed to break on the calm 
tenor of our home: there were none 
of the equivocations or deceptions, or 
disillusionments that so commonly 
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arrive to tear the veil from an union 
and reveal but an irksome yoke in all 
its ugly nakedness. I grew only more 
passionately fond of my wife—a passion 
calmed, however, by the satisfaction of 
her continual presence and reciprocal 
devotion. 

But my professional duties naturally 
at this time absorbed much of my atten- 
tion. Less than a year after my mar- 
riage, the attention of the authorities 
was called to a peculiarly delicate and 
extraordinary case. The facts were as 
follows :—Some two years previously, 
in the small town of Codlington, Hert- 
fordshire, a young widow named Merton 
was filling the position of housekeeper 
to a wealthy and noble family. She 
was, herself, of good family and had 
been in comfortable circumstances, but 
her late husband had died very soon 
after the marriage and had left her 
poorly off. For this reason she entered 
the service of Lady Fanshawe. As her 


ladyship had for several years been tra- 
velling in Europe with her son, the 
oung lord, on account of the latter’s 
ealth, and was seldom at The Chase, 
Mrs. Merton, who was a superior and 


cultivated person, in whom was placed 
implicit trust, was left very much to 
herself. Friends in the neighbourhood 
she had some few, and the unfortunate 
young widow was a frequent and wel- 
come guest at a number of what were 
called the best houses. For the rest, 
Mrs. Merton led a very quiet life during 
the absence of the family, keeping on 
but two or three of the servants. Her 
relatives, I believe, were few, and as 
they lived in a distant part of England, 
she did not see them frequently. As 
far as we gathered afterwards, the young 
widow’s bereavement was still a source 
of grief to her, and her manners were 
somewhat subdued and melancholy, 
except occasionally, perhaps, with one 
or two intimates. 

Somewhat suddenly, and after only a 
few days’ indisposition, Mrs. Merton 
died, during the absence in Italy of 
Lady Fanshawe. The doctor who had 
attended her pronounced that heart 
disease was the cause of death, accom- 
panied and accelerated by a condition 
of mind described by women as “ fret- 
ting.” Lady Fanshawe, greatly grieved 


at the loss of so faithful a servitor and 
tender a friend, returned to attend the 
funeral and to fill the place vacated by 
the deceased. After placing a distant 
relative to take care of the estate, her 
ladyship rejoined her son abroad. 
hey say that murder will out. I do 
know this, that the manner in which 
the truth often begins to work, and work 
gradually and hidden from sight, as if 
it were a species of yeast, in murder 
and other matters, until by degrees it 
assumes a bold and undeniable aspect, 
is one of the most wonderful things in 
the world, and would assuredly make 
one believe that some higher and unseen 
Power is at work directing these things. 
It was so in the present case. Before 
anything was heard in the outside world 
—which, indeed, was not until more 
than a year after the decease of Mrs. 
Merton—rumours and whispers had 
been exchanged among the servants, 
whispers and hints that the late house- 
keeper had met with her death by an 
agency that had not been revealed, that 
there was a strangeness about the whole 
affair, and something that required clear- 


_ing up. Why should these dark hints 


have arisen and grown and spread— 
grown, I say, until they became a loud 
voice that insisted and could not be 
silenced? Why was this? for as far as 
knowledge went these servants had 
nothing to go upon. All they dis- 
cussed were vague surmises; as far as 
apparent foundation went, baseless con- 
jectures. Nevertheless, the suggestion, 
or whatever it was, spread; and the 
suspicion that the cause of Mrs. Mertons 
death had not really been revealed was 
communicated to the police. _ 

It is no reflection on the police to say 
that in a larger town poonehy after a 
few enquiries had been made, the matter 
might have been dismissed as a silly 
servant girl’s notion. I do not say this 
would have been the case, but, indeed, 
such things have happened, even when 
the suspicion had a more substantial 
shadow of foundation. But in Godling- 
ton a sensation was of some importance, 
and the local police, scenting the mere 
possibility of a more or less exciting 
case, made vigorous enquiries among 
the people of the house. The situation 
was this: The household, besides Mrs. 
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Merton at the time of her death, she 
being virtual mistress in the absence of 
Lady Fanshawe, consisted of two maids, 
a gardener, a coachman and a boy. It 
was the two women-servants who were 
the foremost in insisting on the rumour 
that there was something strange con- 
nected with Mary Merton’s death. But 
what ? They had been mostly with her 
during the short illness which preceded 
herend. That illness was characterised 
by spasms and giddiness, which, it was 
true, as others pointed out, was also not 
inconsistent with the doctor’s theory of 
heart disease. At the end she sank 
rapidly, and was subject to profuse 
perspirations and other symptoms which 
were not the signs of that malady. 
They then remembered that a short 
while before she was taken actually ill 
the deceased had had a number of 
attacks of sickness, which she herself 
attributed to a weak stomach consequent 
on a generally deteriorated state of 
health and lowered nervous system. 
Here was all there was to go upon, for 
otherwise nothing had been noticed at 
the time of death to arouse suspicion. 
Had the deceased ever manifested any 


signs of being tired of her life or of 


wishing to do away with herself? Had 
she ever spoken of suicide? Such were 
the questions posed a number of times 
by the police, and the answer was in- 
variably, No. Had the lady ever mani- 
fested any dislike for anyone or dropped 
a hint of anybody aring enmity 
towards her? But here, again, the 
would-be elucidators of this curious case 
were met by an emphatic negative. For 
atime the police suspended the matter ; 
finally an exhumation and autopsy of 
the my ! were ordered. 
_ The latter, held in the presence of 
lour medical men, owing to the long 
time that had expired since the inter- 
ment, was conducted under the most 
difficult circumstances. The upshot 
was the unanimous declaration on the 
part of the doctors that there were in 
the stomach distinct traces of a virulent 
meet That poison was believed to 

antimony, and the opinion was held 
that its working had been gradual. 

Here, then, wasa full-fledged mystery. 
There were three possibilities—that the 
poison had been self-administered, that 
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its presence was duetoan accident, or that 
some one had poisoned the deceased ; 
and all three seemed equally absurd. A 
Scotland Yard detective was sent for, 
and I was ordered to do the work. 


Il. 


I went down to Godlington one even- 
ing in August; and, as I should have 
to stay there, I determined to set vigo- 
rously about the affair, and get it over 
as quickly as possible, so as to be 
enabled to return to my young wile, 
whom I had not up till then left more 
than, perhaps, for a day and a night. 
After an interview of several hours with 
the Chief Constable, I formed my plans. 
I determined first to become acquainted 
with Mr. Brill, the coachman at The 
Chase, and get myself introduced by 
him as a fellow-servant, or some similar 
functionary, into the servants’ hall of 
The Chase. By listening to the un- 
guarded talk of these people I might 
pick up the thread of a clue. But, 
indeed, the more I examined the matter 
after learning the facts, the more forlorn 
a hope did it appear to me. For there 
was no shadow of suspicion attaching 
to any of .the servants, and my only 
object in getting among them without 
letting them know who I was, was the 
simple knowledge that these people 
always talk with more freedom among 
themselves than if they know they are 
being examined by anyone of an official 
nature. I carefully pursued my en- 

uiries, and had to listen for several 

ays in consequence to a good deal of 

vague and absurd talk. 
fter a while of wallowing in this sea 
of surmise, however, I came to a con- 
clusion. The theory of accident could 
be dismissed, as it would undoubtedly 
have asserted itself, and the evidence of 
a poison having been taken by mere 
accident could not so thoroughly have 
perished. Secondly, the theory of 
suicide was untenable, for the same or 
similar reasons and others. No trace 
of poison or of bottles had been found 
in the house, no chemist ever remem- 
bered selling anything of the kind to 
deceased. Finally, » Pete she suf- 
fered, as I have said, from the loss of 
her husband, she was not of a melan- 
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choly or despairing temperament, but 
was hopeful and had religious senti- 
ments. 

From these and other deductions, 
then, the firm conclusion I came to was 
that Mary Merton had met with foul 

lay of a peculiarly deliberate and dia- 

lical kind. 

But my work was only commencing. 
I had spent several days at Godlington, 
and had run up to town once to see my 
wife, when I came quite by accident, a 
servant having mentioned it, upon a 
hat-box filled with useless odds and 
ends that had belonged to the deceased 
housekeeper. It had lain in a garret ever 
since, and was the only portion of her 
personal effects that had not been sent 
onto her sistersin Durham. I examined 
the contents—a few odd gloves and 
other small articles of attire, hat pins, 
tradesmen’s bills, two or three notes, 
which consisted chiefly of invitations— 
that was all. But among the scraps of 
letters was one that attracted my atten- 
tion. It was a torn half-sheet of paper, 
without address or signature, written in 
a bold girlish hand, and contained the 
words: ‘I will have my revenge for 
that some day”—the whole passage 
underlined. The preceding portion to 
which these words probably referred 
was torn away, and the letter went on 


with some matter which I did not under- 
stand, and which my memory has not 
retained. From this context, however, 
and from the faded writing, I concluded 
that the letter had been sent to the late 
woman by a girlish friend years before 
—in fact, when they were at school 
together—and that the words that had 
caught my eye referred to some girlish 
joke or playful threat. 

It was, of course, too absurd to imagine 
that I had here anything to go upon; 
and, placing the paper in my pocket- 
book, almost without thinking, I speedily 
forgot the circumstance. 

Now, the case having become so 
much more complicated and difficult, 
my superiors at Scotland Yard deputed 
a fellow-detective to give me some aid 
in the affair. The man chosen was 
Clement egy an older man than 
myself, who had had a great deal of 
experience, and had proved himself to 
be a particularly clever detective. It 
was not, I was assured, because the 
authorities lacked confidence in my 
capacity that this man was brought into 
the matter; but, as the case had deve- 
loped such unusual features of impene- 
trable mystery and difficulty, it was 
deemed advisable to bring further in- 
telligence and acumen to bear upon it. 

Detective - Sergeant Jeffreys, then, 
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came down and consulted with me at 
length on the crime. He decided that, 
leaving me to continue my investigations 
in Gallineten, he would go immediately 
to Durham and see the sisters of the 
deceased lady. 

In two days Jeffreys returned, and we 
had a consultation in the police-office. 

“Well, what have you done?” he 
asked me. 

I detailed to him that the only further 
fact I had succeeded in tracing—a matter 
I had already communicated to him b 
wire—was that the deceased had had, 
and frequently visited, a woman friend, 
of whom nothing particular was known, 
except that she lodged with an old 
woman at a cottage in the town. This 
old woman had since moved, but it 
was not known where she now lived, 
or even whether she was, indeed, still 
living. 

“T also have made a discovery,” said 
Jeffreys. ‘‘ Here are three letters ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Merton, which I found 
among her property at her sister’s 
house.” So saying, he produced three 
short letters, containing nothing of par- 
ticular interest or importance, addressed 
to Mrs. Merton. hat surprised me 
was that they were in a handwriting 
that I knew well enough. I turned to 
the signature of each, and read plainly 
enough, in one ‘‘ Marion Baker,” in the 
other two, ‘‘M. Baker.” 

“What’s up, George?” asked my 
companion, seeing my astonishment. 

I looked at the letters for a second or 
two longer, to make sure there was no 
mistake, and then burst out laughing. 

“Fine discovery, Jeffreys,” I said. 
“But it may be of some use to us. 
Those letters were written by my wife. 
Her maiden name was Marion Baker. 
They must have been friends. Isn't it 
curious ? ” 

“Didn’t know your wife knew Mrs. 
Merton,” Jeffreys said. 

“Nor did I, my good fellow,” said I. 
_ “That’s strange,” my friend remarked 
in an offhand manner, as if hinting that 
there was not a perfect interchange of 
confidence between my wife and myself. 

“Not at all,” I said. ‘Mrs. Jackson 
knows that I am here in Godlington 
connected with the investigation of a 
mystery, but I probably never men- 


tioned the name of Mrs. Merton to her ; 
and if I did, is it likely she would con- 
nect it with that of a former acquaint- 
ance? I do not trouble my wife with 
details of the crimes I have to investigate 
as a detective.” 

‘“‘True enough,” agreed my com- 
panion. ‘‘I suppose you're right too. 
It isn’t a subject for women-folk. Did 
you know that Mrs. Jackson had lived 
in Godlington ?” 

**T didn’t know it,” [ said, “If my 
wife ever told me it has entirely escaped 
my memory. A teacher, as she was, 
moves about a good deal, you know. 
But then she might have met Mrs. 
Merton somewhere else than in this 
place.” 

“Oh no,” said Jeffreys. ‘‘ Look at 
that letter there on the left—the only 
one with an address on the top. It’s 
dated ‘15, Burnsey Road, Godlington.’” 

I saw it was as he said. ‘That 
shows,” I answered, looking at it, ‘ that 
I’m as much on a useless scent as you, 
and that we are again thrown back.” 

** How so?” 

** Because 15, Burnsey Road is where 
my old lady lived, who afterwards 
leit and whom I cannot trace any 
farther. Therefore my wife was the 
lady friend whom Mrs. Merton visited 
at this address.” 

“How devilish odd,” said Jeffreys, 
knitting his brows. However, there’s 
some chance that your wife may know 
the habits, or mating useful, about the 
late Mrs. Merton.” 

‘Precious little,” I added. ‘‘ They 
can’t have been great friends—they 
must have been mere acquaintances, or 
I should have heard about her from my 
wife. However, we'll find out what 
Marion knows. My wife is a very 

uick-witted woman, and if there is any- 
thiag to be known she will be able to 
help us.” 

** We'd better run up to town at once, 
hadn’t we?” he suggested. 

“‘Impossible to question my wife on 
the matter at present,” I said; and I 
told Mr. Jeffreys that Marion was on the 
point of becoming a mother, and I 
would not on any consideration trouble 
her then with so unpleasant a matter as 
informing her that Mrs. Merton, with 
whom she had been intimate, had been 
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murdered, or asking her any question 
about the deceased. 

Jeffreys, a very bloodhound on a 
possible trail, and an unmarried man, 
showed some impatience at my 
objection. He muttered something 
about business. 

‘I don’t care about that,” I said. 
“You know, Jeffreys, that I’m as 
anxious as you are; but I am not going 
to risk my wife’s health, and possibly 
the safety of my child, by giving her a 
shock like this. Seeing how very im- 
probable it is that my wife knew any- 
thing of the housekeeper’s other friends, 
these questions can very well wait until 
she is fit—and they will have to.” 

I had, indeed, been a little anxious 
during the last two days about the 
condition of Marion, who was very near 
to her time, and I was chafing at 
having to be away from her. 

So the matter dropped for the time 
being. On the following day I was 
called to my wife’s bedside. My r 
— became the mother of a little 
girl. 
It was not likely that I would bring 
any such ghastly business before her as 
the deplorable affair which I was inves- 
tigating. Fool that I was, I have often 
since thought; but even had I done 
so, how could I have averted the ill 
that followed? But, indeed, the case 
now began to worry me, for the mystery 
showed no signs of clearing up, and my 
professional reputation was at stake. 

Sitting down that evening, with the 
ardent wish that my wife was in a 
condition fit to be questioned, I drew 
those letters signed by Marion, which 
Jeffreys had entrusted to me, out of m 
pocket-book and re-read them. Wit 
them came the letter, which I confess 
I had almost forgotten, from the school- 

irl friend of Mrs. Merton, that I had 
ound some days previously in the old 
hat-box. 

Something in the turn of the words 
in this last letter caused me to compare 
it with those of my wife; and judge of 
my profound astonishment when I be- 
came convinced, beyond the possibility 
of a doubt, that it was written by the 
same hand. I tried to reason with my- 
self on the improbability of the thing, 
but there was no getting away from the 


lain fact. The formation of certain 
etters and strokes was almost exactly 
the same. All the letters were written 
by my wife, only the one was girlish, 
the others were womanly ; the one un- 
developed, the others showed firmness 
and character; there were in the one 
the same characteristics which after- 
wards became more pronounced. 

So my wife had known the woman 
whose mysterious murder I was trying 
to clear up, since her childhood ; they 
had, ro been friends all their lives : 
and I discovered the fact by so curious 
an accident. I need not say that 
this coincidence caused me _ intense 
surprise. Yet how unlikely it was 
that my little wife should know anything 
of her friend's last end. Whatever bare 
possibility there might be, this latest 
discovery made it all the more improper 
that I should broach the matter to 
Marion herself at that juncture. 

I returned to Godlington. I found 
that Jeffreys had been hard at work 
pursuing enquiries. But for the next 
day or two we were both called up 
to London on other important and 
more immediate business. I had not 
told my fellow-detective at once of my 
further discovery regarding the letters. 
He might, I thought, worry the young 
mother unduly: it would be time 
enough when questions were put to her 
on the matter. 

That opportunity very quickly arrived. 
Jeffreys fad reported to his superiors 
the fact that a former acquaintance of 
Mrs. Merton had been discovered, and 
as soon as my wife could leave her bed 
we were ordered to question her. 


Ill. 


Marion received me and Mr. Jefireys, 
whom she had not before met, in 4 
dressing room ; I held the child, sitting 
beside my dear one, while my fellow- 
detective quietly asked her to answer 
formally the questions he should put to 
her. She told us a number of unimpor- 
tant details about the life in Godlington 
of her old friend, the dead woman. As 
I had anticipated, it caused her consider- 
able trouble ; she answered nervously, 
and seemed to be overwhelmed at the 
horror of the tragedy that was being 
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““WE WANT YOU TO RE VERY CAREFUL HOW YOU ANSWER 


told her. At times she was excited— 
I had almost said hysterical. Yet 
Jeffreys did not spare her any details, 


and I could not intercede. 

“We want you to be very careful 
how you answer,” said Jeffreys me- 
chanically. 

I had been toying with the little pink 
aimless fingers of the baby, and I looked 


up at the speaker. I stared at him as 
he looked at my wife, while she hesi- 
tated, and the words “ be very careful” 
repeated themselves in my ear. 

My God! Never shall I forget the 
moments of agony that followed. My 
knees shook, and beads of perspiration 
stood on my face as I realised the 
hideous and unutterable fact that the 
detective suspected my wife of the murder. 

He thought my innocent darling 
capable of deliberately and in cold 
blood murdering her friend. I read his 
suspicions in the man’s hard face. How 
shall I describe what followed. The 
breath seemed to leave my body, and 
the babe in my arms shook, as I realised 
what this suspicion meant. But Jeffreys 
did not appear to notice me as he 
continued to question my wite. 

Whether she fully realised what the 


man’s thoughts were I shall never know, 
but her manner changed rapidly. She 
stood up calm and very pale, leaning 
against the table, her Rand tightly 
clenched upon it, and looked at him. 
Her lips remained slightly apart, her 
eyes very wide open: a change of cha- 
racter seemed to come over her. My 
poor wife had discovered in this man an 
enemy to her peace, and there now 
seemed something snake-like or cat-like 
in her nature as she stood defying him. 
It seemed as if another side to her cha- 
racter had been awakened to meet this 
emergency. She astonished me. 

**You lived in Godlington for six 
months,” he said. 

** Yes.” 

‘All the time with Mrs. Gray, of 15, 
Burnsey Road ?” 

‘* Yes,” 

** You knew Mrs. Merton all the time, 
and she frequently came to see you?” 

** Now and then.” 

My wife’s answers are very low—only 
just audible. 

‘“‘ Fora time, at any rate, frequently ? ” 

ht 

**Did you ever quarrel ?” 

‘* No.” 
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“Did you ever see a curious jewel 
Mrs. Merton possessed ?” 

*“* Yes.” 

“* What was it like, Mrs. Jackson ?” 

‘It was a large Eastern sapphire.” 

“‘ Very large?” 

a 

‘Of great value?” 

‘*I believe so.” 

I saw that Jeffreys had obtained fur- 
ther information, of which he had told 
me nothing. He continued : 

**Mrs. Merton valued it highly ?” 

‘* She seemed to.” 

‘* Where did she get it from ?” 

‘* Her father left it her.” 

‘*She would joke about its so-called 
magical virtues ?” 

‘** She has done so.” 

‘‘And when she died it disappeared ? ” 

My wife was becoming’exhausted, but 
she answered firmly : 

*“*T didn’t pay any attention.” 

aa you see it after her death ?” 

“ec a 

Marion seemed to choke. The inter- 
view had been too much for her ; and 
I told Jeffreys that these memories, in 
her present enfeebled state, were causing 
her great emotion. 

‘IT have done,” he said.—‘ Mrs. 
pee. did you know this Mary Merton 

fore you went to Godlington, before 
her marriage ?” 

What fiend tempted me to answer 
for her, I know not ; but before she had 
time to frame a reply I said sharply 
**No.” (I had not yet told Jeffreys of 
the letter written by her when a girl.) 
He waited, and my wife shook her 
head. 

There had been more questions asked, 
though it took only a few minutes. But 
the insufferable horror of it made it 
seem like hours. I was hot and cold by 
turns, my ears buzzed, I knew not 
where to look, I could have shrieked 
with pain at seeing the woman I loved 
so dearly in such a situation. The 
scene has come back to me often since 
then, when I have seen my wife and 
her accuser face to face like bird and 
hound: and the great drops of sweat 
have dropped oft me, and I have groaned 
with agony in my loneliness in the dark 
night. 

Jefireys, with a sharp ‘‘Good morn- 


ing!” left the room. Before following 
him, and while placing the baby in her 
lap, I took my wife’s hand and kissed 
her quickly, without a word. She was icy 
cold and trembled slightly at a | touch, 
whilein her eyes there was a cold, hard 

litter that I had never seen before. 
t looked like hate. 

I went out with a muttered curse on 
the head of the man who had caused 
her such suffering. 

That night I did not return home till 
I knew that my wife would be in bed. 
Coward that I was, I dared not face 
her; I dared not take her innocent 
form in my arms with the knowledge 
that I had helped to bring this horrible 
suspicion on her, and that she knew it; 
that perhaps—oh, my God !—to her I 
seemed to share Jeffreys’ hideous sus- 
picions. But I determined that I would 
quickly see this man again and clear up 
the ghastly affair, reasserting my wife’s 
wounded honour. With these disturb- 
ing thoughts filling my mind, I bent 
over my wife without kissing her, for 
fear of waking her, and then I lay down 
in the small bed at the foot of hers 
which I had lately occupied. 

But I did not sleep. I tossed about, 
and struggled with my thoughts and 
with the sleep that would not come and 
relieve me. noticed that Marion slept, 
but it was a heavy, troubled slumber, 
in which she tossed about a great deal, 
and muttered in her unconsciousness. 
This showed me how much she had 
been upset. Once she got up at the ay 
of the Babe and fed it, soothing it wit 
quiet but ionate motherly words, 
each of which sounded like a sob low in 
her breast, because she looked over at 
me and thought I slept. Then, the 
little one being comforted again, the 
poor girl arose and went to a drawer, 
as if, worried, she was searching for 
something ; perhaps, though, she was 
only making sure that a certain thing 
was at hand, for she returned. And 
each time as she passed the head of the 
bed I saw a white, drawn, suffering face, 

et I said nothing ; I made no sign that 
1 ade enveibe—aoley, I know not, and 
have sought for the reason in my heart. 

Why I did not speakto her in comfort 
—why I did not take her to my arms 
and desipate her fears, as one would 
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with a frightened child, I cannot say. 
Or, yes—I was afraid of the horrible 
false thing that was between us; I 
shrank from her reproaches, her inno- 
cent look of astonishment at me that 
had apparently brought this thing upon 
her. Craven that I was! 

For one terrible half-hour the thought 
haunted me; Suppose my wife were 
guilty—imagine through some hideous 
supposition that the accusation might 
be true, that the crime might be brought 
home to her in a court of justice. It 
was the mocking of some fiend of 
darkness, and with a shudder of horror 
I buried my head in my pillow and 
banished the thought. 

But the spectre was there — the 
erm hen Marion went back to 

, I lay awake in mine till— God for- 
give me !—I actually envied my wife 
the sleep she was able to get—if, indeed, 
she did sleep. I think of these simple 
facts now, and each memory of that 
night is like a knife-thrust in my heart. 

forning came at last, and as we sat 
trifling over breakfast Marion asked me 
whether any clue had been obtained as 
to the murder. I said no. - My wife 
looked at me in a justly offended 
manner, and I shrank from telling her 
of the trouble I had been in all night. 
But I showed her the wretched letter 
which I was concealing from Jeffreys, 
for fear of its increasing his unworthy 
ideas. I showed it to her without a 
word of comment beyond that I had 
found it. She looked at it, and turned 
of a deadlier pallor. Then again, I saw 
in her eyes that terrifying look I had 
noticed on the previous evening—that 
look of the baffled and wounded creature 
in torture, but still defiant. 

My wife believed that I also had sus- 
picions of her. AndI did nothing to 
teassure her. Do men usually remain 
quiet at such terrible junctures, or am I 
one of the meanest-spirited of men ? 

Two days passed. I was kept by the 
office in London, and then I realised 
that the case had been taken out of my 
hands and committed entirely to 
Jeffreys. I realised, too, with agony that 
e was tracking my wife, and that / 
could not prevent it. There were the 
letters, the facts that my wife knew the 
victim well, that the latter frequently 


visited her, that Mrs. Merton had few 
other friends . . and what 
else Jeffreys had found I know not. 
But this in the hands of a skilful de- 
tective would suffice to arrest her. If 
this came about I believed it would kill 
my poor darling. 

I lived in a hell in those two days ; 
my anguish was bitter indeed, as I felt 
that my fellow-detective was closing the 
toils round my wife. 


IV. 

On the evening of the second day I 
found that Jeffreys had wired to his su- 
periors informing them that his impor- 
tant clue was proving highly wy genoa’ f 
and that probably the next day he would 
proceed to anarrest. Thesame evening 
I read the following paragraph in a 
London newspaper :— 

THE GODLINGTON MYSTERY. 

With regard to the curious crime known as 
the Godlington Mystery—the murder of a 
woman by poison two years ago— Detective- 
Sergeant Jeffreys, who is in charge of the case, 
which has baffled the emissaries of justice for 
so long, is following a most important clue. 
As to the exact information ‘they possess, the 
potice are reticent ; but we learn that an arrest 
of a sensational nature is imminent, and that 
the accused person is in a most unexpected 
quarter. The apprehension has, indeed, only 
been delayed during the last two days owing to 
the unexampled strangene s of the affair and 
the possibility of a mistake ; but the able 
officer in charge of the case is now in posses- 
sion of facts that leave no room for doubt. 


There was no question as to what this 
paragraph meant. I hastened back 
with the object of trying to concert 
some plan for averting the almost 
inevitable catastrophe that was about 
to fall on my home. 

What was my horror and astonish- 
ment to find that my wife had gone! 
She had left the house, taking with her 
thebaby. Had, then, the siniter work 
already been accomplished, and was the 
innocent child in custody on a charge of 
murder ? I went to the servant girl, 
but she was as astonished as myself. 
No one had called, she said, and she had 
not heard her mistress leave the house. 
So I argued that she could not have 
been arrested, as the servant would have 
been summoned and the baby left with 
her. 
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Undoubtedly my poor wife, frightened 
and paralysed with the shocking charge, 
had taken refuge in flight, and, perhaps 
believing me to be in league with her 
suspectors, had not confided in me her 
destination. I knew not where she 
could have gone. In this plight I 
rushed first to the police office ; but, not 
daring to ask whether my wife had been 
there, for fear of arousing suspicion, 
I simply enquired whether : anything 
had happened ; and, with some surprise, 
the officer in charge answered me ‘‘ No.” 

From here I sped to the house of my 
wife’s mother ; but here she had not been 
heard of. I did not tell the old lady of 
the danger her daughter was in ; and 
my mother-in-law concluded that she 
had gone to visit some friends, and per- 
haps had been taken with temporary in- 
disposition. Though my mother-in-law 
had been with her daughter at her 
confinement, and frequently since, the 
dreadtul secret had been kept from her. 
I should find Marion, she said, or a 
m from her, as soon as I returned. 

With great efforts to hide my agita- 
tion I left and went home. There was 
no sign of my wife. I went from house 
to house where it was possible she might 
be till far in the night, and in the grey 
morning I returned home _ without 
having discovered a trace of her. In 
utter exhaustion I flung myself on a 
couch to gather my thoughts, and I fell 
into a troubled sleep. From this I was 
awakened by a knock at the door, and 
found that the morning was already 
advanced. I admitted twomen. One 
of them was Jeffreys, and at the sight 
of him I fell against the wall almost in 
a faint. 

“You are ill,” said Jeffreys, kindly 
enough. ‘You know my business. 
Poor fellow! It must be done. Try 
and bear up, and let’s have it over.” 

I looked at him and then burst into a 
loud mirthless laugh. Jeffreys, I could 
see, thought I was hysterical (he put 
his arm round me, which I flung away), 
and I know not, indeed, whether it was 
this, or that I was overjoyed at my wife’s 
—_ temporary as it was likely to be. 
I told him his bird had flown, and 
laughed again. Jeffreys, leaving his 
assistant at the hall door, searched the 
house. Then he came back to me, and 


I told him how my wife had disappeared, 
and how I had searched for her al] 
night. And, strangely enough, he be- 
lieved me. He said no more, but, 
grinding his heel into the ground with 
vexation, turned and went away. 

Now, I thought, I am to watch the 
hunt—to be a spectator of how she is 
tracked down. 

That day I resigned my position in 
the force, 

For two days the search of the police 
went on. For two days, but for widely 
different purposes, I sought high and 
low about London for my wretched 
wife. The police had no clue: a de- 
scription of her was published. I had 
not the remotest idea where she could 
be. The suspense was so great that I 
almost felt I should have welcomed the 
police finding her, in order to know that 
she and the child were safe. 

I.searched in every possible quarter; 
but there was no sign. I knew she had 
little money, and what she would do 
when that little was exhausted I could 
not guess, nor whether she would wait 
till then to do something in desperation. 
I did not believe she had any friends 
that I was not acquainted with. I tried 
to resign myself to the thought that she 
was safe, and that as soon as the present 

ursuit was over, she would return or 
et me know where she was. But | 
could not rest. 

I had, however, ‘after two days’ 
further search come to the conclusion 
that my wife had left London. London, 
it is true, is a terribly vast place in which 
to search for one who wishes to hide; 
but my wife was not a criminal, she was 
only a fugitive through fright, she had a 
young baby, and she could not help but 
think of me, I argued. I concluded 
that she had gone to some friends in 
the country. I would leave our wrecked 
home very quietly in the morning, and 
go to some old friends of hers in the 
provinces to seek for news of her. 

With this determination I started for 
home from one of the low quarters on 
the south side of the river, to which |! 
had wandered. As I walked along ! 
saw in an archway a woman wrap 
in a shawl, bearing in her arms a bundle. 
I could not tell whether she begged, 
but a murmur seemed to come from her, 
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and as I passed her there 
was a distinct smell of 
spirits. 

Not being in much of a 
humour for listening to the 
troubles of others, I dug m 
head in my big coat—for it 
was cold—and passed on. 
Before I had gone many 
vards, however, I heard be- 
ind me a strange choke, 
followed by a cry of appa- 
rent agony. The choke was 
only just audible, and the 
street was quiet; the suc- 
ceeding cry was poignant 
rather than loud. Some- 
thing must have happened 
to the woman I have just 
passed, occurred to me; 
probably a drunken fit. I 
turned sharply back. She 
was gone, and nowhere to 
be seen. It could not have 
been a case of drunkenness, 
for in that case the woman 
could not so totally have dis- 
appeared. 

This occurrence, coming 
on my already agitated con- 


dition, completely unnerved 
me. A _ horrible shivering 
seized me—I seemed to be 
gripped by some strange con- 
vulsion. 

I turned down the first 
side street on my retraced 


steps. There was a small 
public-house ; I entered it, 
and called for liquor. Here 
I remained for some time in 
acorner, trying to calm my- 
self. Then, as it got late, 
and the bar was empty, the 
landlady addressed me : 

“You ain't well, sir, seems 
to me.” 

I admitted that I was not. I told her 
I had had a great deal of trouble, and 
was upset. 

“ Ah, them troubles,” she said, ‘‘ them 
troubles . . . . they comes to hall alike. 
There’s a poor thing upstairs now, sir, 
wot with her babby and her... ” 

_I started violently from my preoccupa- 
tion and asked her what she said. The 
garrulous creature went on that there 


**1 SAW IN AN ARCHWAY A WOMAN WRAPPED 


IN A SHAWL ” 


was a young woman who had taken a 
room there two days before, who 
‘‘seemed superior like,” whose little 
baby had that same day become seriously 
ill. I listened tremblingly. 

“If you don’t mind, sir,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘my ‘usband and the others ’r’ 
aht, if you wouldn’t mind a-settin’ in 
the bar ’alf a second, I'll run up and 
see ah she’s a-gettin’ on.” 
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I said, ‘‘ Yes, yes, go,” and she took 
up a lamp. Instead of staying in the 
bar, I ran to bon a hag - a there 
was no ibility of the police being on 
the at ry ron then PYollowed the 
woman quickly up the stairs. 

She had already entered a small room, 
the closeness, poverty, and dinginess of 
which I cannot describe; there was a 
strong smell also. As I entered she 
uttered an exclamation of astonishment. 
There, on the wretched bed, as I could 
dimly see by the light the woman held, 
lay a form wrapped in the old shawl. 
It was the shawl I had seen previously 
in the archway, the cry from the owner 
of which caused me to turn back. 

The woman was holding it up. I 
—— across. The figure was oi 
= ®; and the child was by her side, bot 

ead. 

The landlady’s people, coming in at 
that minute, were despatched for a 
doctor. It was too late. The child, 
he said, had succumbed to exposure ; 
the mother had poisoned herself with a 
strong dose of antimony, and neither 
a panne ton more than on hours. 

searc in m r girl’s kets. 
There was no senna teh ae tnt oom 
pawned her jacket, and borrowed from 
the landlady the vile shawl she wore. 

Then the police came. In my grief I 
did not know whether they had dis- 
covered my wife’s hiding place or 
whether they had been summoned ; but 


I showed them to the bed and laughed 
as I told them that again the bird had 
flown—and for ever. 

I expect that in my bitterness I said 
many immoderate things of Jeffreys and 
of the common but gentle ple who 
tried to comfort me. But I had heard 
my child’s dying gasp, and my wife had 
quietly lain down and died, while I, 
who sought her, was in the room 
below. 

* * * * 

[After the strain of the burial, and 
other things, the narrator of the above 
broke down and became very ill, and 
although he recovered in a measure and 
seemed as though he would mend, he 
died in less than a year after. He 
aoe always to retain a perfect faith 
that the maida woman, his wife, was 
innocent. Such simple confidence could 
not have been simulated. The feeling 
of sympathy for him on all hands was 
intense. is wife’s name was never 
mentioned. That creature seems, in the 
crime for which she suffered —though 
not by the hand of the law—to have 
been actuated by a_ revengeful spirit 
feeding and growing for years on the 
memory of some girlish jealousy, — 
by cupidity for the possession of a 
curious stone belonging to her victim, 
which after the crime she sold. The 
case displayed the possession of a very 
extraordinary character. — W. JErF- 
FREYS. | 
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A Trip on a Tramp Steamer 
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T was mid-day in July that we 
left Barry Dock with coal for 
Constantinople. 

As I stood on the deck of 

the s.s. ‘‘ Lundy,” I wondered 

if she ever could be clean again, but 

the next morning the pumps had done 
their work, and she was transformed. 

I noted the various watering-places 
that I knew as we passed down Channel. 
How different they looked from the 
water! When we were off Ilfra- 
combe, we tested com by swing- 
ing round, I asked the Captain if the 
people on shore wouldn’t think that we 
were unmanageable, but he said they 
were quite used to that sort of thing. 
At five the steward informed me that 
tea was ready, and as I was certainly 
ready for tea, I made my way to the 
little ‘saloon aft, where found the 
captain and mate waiting for me. 

After tea I amused myself getting 
my things in order in my cabin, which 
opened into the saloon. As there was 
not much to see and no one to talk to, 


every one being busy, I retired to my 
bunk in good time before we arrived in 


rough water. I was disgusted to find 
the next morning that I was not anxious 
for breakfast, and wished to be left 
alone. However, I soon recovered, and 
got up in time for dinner. I deemed it 
prudent not to essay a smoke, thinking 
that the air would be more beneficial. 
So I fetched a book to look at, as we 
were now heading across to Ushant, and 
there was nothing to be seen. 

In due course, having crossed the 
Bay, which looked as though it couldn't 
be rough, we sighted the coast of Portu- 
gal, and the captain pointed out to me 
several groups of unpleasant - looking 
rocks, which could tell tales of wrecks. 

There is not much variety on board a 
cargo steamer. Breakfast at eight, or 
thereabouts; dinner at 12.30; tea at 
five, and bed when one feels inclined, 
with intervals in which much tobacco 
and many novels are consumed, and an 
occasional game of chess or cards. 

On the morning of the fourth or fifth 
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day I awoke, and espied the Spanish 
coast through my porthole. We were 
uite close, and one could see the red- 
tiled cottages on the hill-side, which was 
ed an even brown, with no sign of 
anything green. Soon we passed ‘‘ The 
Rock,” where we stood in to signal, and 
then away again, leaving the land 
behind as we continued our way towards 
the Algerian coast. 

It was perceptibly hotter after psssing 
the Straits, and one was glad to keep 
under the awnings, in spite of which I 
found I got horribly burnt—for the 
first time in my life. 

Each morning I used to repair to the 
chart-house, where the Captain initiated 
me in the mysteries of navigation. I 
tried my hand with the sextant, but the 
horizon had a way of jumping up and 
down in an annoying manner when I 
thought I had got it. 

By this time the ship had been scraped, 
and the crew were employed in painting 
her. I did my share in painting the 
name on the life-belts, though I don’t 
think “‘ The Purser” generally does so. 

We passed fairly near Algiers, near 
enough to see the town pretty well with 
the glasses; but we did not stop. I 
noticed some particularly fine effects 
just after sunset. The African mountains 
seemed to retain the colour quite a long 
time. I made a sketch of the boat 
one night, with the mountains in the 
distance, and was fortunate enough to 
hit off a tolerably accurate result. The 
first few times I tried sketching on 
board I hardly succeeded well, as the 
brush refused to go where it was wanted, 
but I soon.got into it after a little 
practice. 

I had one very good model—an old 
salt with a fine head. He was very 
much flattered at being sketched, and 
asked me if he was cing to be exhibited. 
He seemed much delig ted when I told 
him “yes, probably.” 

I took some plug tobacco with me 
for the sailors, and gave it to the bo’sun 
to distribute. He came up to me a day 
or so after and thanked me for it, say- 
ing, “But it is strong, sir.” I said, 
thinking they didn’t like it, ‘‘ I’m sorry 
its too strong for you.” To which he re- 
_ by a broad grinand ‘Oh, it couldn't 

too strong for us, sir; it’s the best 


tobacco I ever tasted, a pipe of it nearly 
makes yer drunk.” 

After passing Cape Bon I noticed a 
small cloud on the horizon all by itself, 
and gradually below the cloud one could 
discern a darkness which proved to be 
Pantelaria, a small isiand belonging to 
Italy, used as a convict settlement. This 
we left on our starboard, and passed 
between Sicily and Malta without sight- 
ing either. 

The next land I saw was Cape Malea, 
which we rounded early one morning, 
about 4.30. Here there is a small stone 
hut in which lived a hermit who had 
been a sailor, but having been wrecked 
three times in attempting to round the 
cape, he built himself the hut on the 

int, intending to pass the rest of his 
life there. I was told he used to come 
out and show himself if a boat blew her 
siren, but he was evidently not up when 
we ‘ 
e Grecian Archipelago is truly a 
beautiful spot, although very few of 
the islands have any trees, what one 
takes for trees in the distance proving to 
be windmills on closer acquaintance, 
used in the manufacture of wine. 

We passed between Tenedos and the 
Asiatic mainland, and then headed for 
the Dardanelles, having first displayed 
our ensign. 

The North shore literally bristles with 
guns, one sees the muzzles of big Krupp 
guns peeping out from among the 
shrubs on the cliffs in a very forbidding 
way. I think I would rather not be on 
the first boat of a fleet forcing the 
Dardanelles, especially passing Chanak, 
where the channel is very narrow, the 
opposite shores coming close together 
and having forts with heavy guns at the 
points. AY 

Here one has to get permission to 
proceed ; a launch came alongside, and 
the Mate took the ship’s papers for 
inspection. I was on the bridge looking 
over into the launch, and they asked who 
I was, and were told, ‘‘ The Purser,” at 
which they seemed somewhat surprised, 
saying they didn’t know ships of our 
class carried a Purser. ; 

We were fortunate in getting up just 
before sunset, as no boat is allowed to 
pass Chanak going up after sunset, 12 
o'clock Turkish time. I noticed a clock 
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onthe jetty which said 11.30, so we 
were not much too soon. The Captain 
told me that he was fired at on one 
occasion (a blank cartridge) as the 
thought he wasattempting to pass, though 
he was only looking out for a place to 
anchor. The best of it was, he had a 
bill presented to him for the cost of the 
shot ; I don’t think it was paid, though. 

We passed two or three Turkish men- 
of-war of a very ancient type ; they had 
come down from the Golden Horn to 
go to Crete, but the Admiral didn’t like 
to trust them in the open sea, so they 
remained in the Dardanelles. 


anchored <in the Bosphorus, opposite 
the Harem palace. At about mid-day 
I went “ashore with the Captain, and 
having presented one of my letters of 
introduction, went with a friend to lunch 
at a Greek restaurant in Pera. When 
it was getting towards sunset my friend 
put me into a caique, and told the boat- 
man to row me to the “‘Lundy.” He 
started all right, but soon I began to 
think that he did not know where I 
wanted to go, as he kept close in shore, 
past the Harem Palace and the “Lundy,” 
in spite of iny gesticulation in her direc- 
tion, to which he replied “ Pek-chék,” 








LOADING GRAIN 


Having crossed the Marmora during 
the night ,we sighted Constantinople, the 
Queen of Cities, on the morning of the 
hfteenth day. 

The sun was drawing the mist up 
from the city, and the domes and min- 


arets of the Mosques shone like burnished 
gold ; it was more like a wonderful dream 
than a reality. 

We picked up the Pilot who had been 
expecting us, and he furnished me with 
a London paper, four days old of course, 
but I had not seen one for a fortnight, so 
was glad enough of it. 

We passed the Seraglio Point and 


which meant nothing to me, though he 
was only trying to reassure me. I soon 
discovered why he was apparently goin 
so out of the way, as when he Amc 
the boat’s head across the Bosphorus we 
were swept by the current towards the 
Golden Horn, and only just rounded the 
bows of the ‘*‘ Lundy,” and then had to 
look sharp in getting hold of the gang- 
way before we were swept past it. 

Early the next morning (Saturday) we 
steamed up the Horn through the 
bridges, and got ready to unload. I 
decamped forthwith, as coal-dust .in 
large quantities is not pleasant. 
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I had an invitation to go up the 
Bosphorus to a cricket match at The 
Sweet Waters of Asia, so repaired to 
the quay, where I found several of the 
eleven waiting for the launch, which 
was coming over from Moda with the 
ladies. We had not very long to wait 
before she arrived, and we started on 
our trip. It was exceedingly hot, even 
on the water, and one was zlad to keep 
under the awnings. We landed at a 
pretty little quay outside a small palace 
belonging to some Pasha, and walked 
along the banks of a small stream till 
we came to a level piece of turf in 
the valley, almost surrounded by tall 
trees. 

The match had not been in progress 
long before we had a large native 
audience, the women squatting together 
at a distance from us looked very 
picturesque in their various coloured 
dresses. 

The match having concluded and tea 
finished, we repaired to the launch, and 
had a delightful return journey. 

When I arrived at the landing-stage I 
saw the Turk whom a friend of mine had 
instructed to pass my things at the 
Custom House, for which purpose I had 


left my passport with him. When he’ 


saw me he said, “‘No good without 
you,” by which I understood that he had 
not been successful in doing so, and 
that I must go in person to see my 
things passed. However, the place was 
now closed, so I had to make my way 
to the hotel minus my baggage, and go 
down on the Sunday morning to get it 
He he my paint-box immensely, 
and I had rather a difficulty in prevent- 
ing them from squeezing all the con- 
tents of the tubes out ; as it was, they 
made a horrible mess of it; otherwise, 
they didn’t bother much, owing to a 
little judicious palm oil. I was surprised 
at the weight the porters can carry. 
One man took the whole of my thin 
on his back, consisting of a large trunk, 
a Gladstone bag, a parcel of sketching 
apparatus, and a paint-box, and carried 
the lot easily for a couple of hundred 
yards, when I got a carriage of peculiar 
construction to take me up to the hotel. 
I stayed in Constantinople seventeen 
days, while the ‘‘ Lundy” went on to 


Nicolaieff, where she loaded and returned, 
picking me up as she passed. 

Of course I went to Santa Sophia, and 
saw most of the sights, including the 
Salamlek, the ceremony of the Sultan 

oing to mosque, at which there is a 
fine show of officials of all sorts. 

One day I went with a party of 
Americans to see the Treasury, at Sera- 
a Point. One has to get a special order 
rom the Sultan, and he sends the 
Chamberlain and a Kavass, who, as- 
sisted by a numerous staff of attendants, 
showed us over, and saw that we did 
not make off with any of the valuables. 
The most interesting part was the col- 
lection of old arms and armour, which 
reminded one of the Crusaders. The 
jewels might have been fine, but they 
were in glass cases, so constructed as to 
leave a good deal to the imagination. 
We were refreshed in a small kidsk 
outside the Treasury with some rose- 
leaf preserve (real Turkish delight), and 
some coffee, which we were informed 
H. I. M. had sent for our benefit. 

We were afterwards driven to one of 
the largest palaces on the Bosphorus 
and shown over it by the Chamberlain. 
It was built entirely of different kinds 
of marble, all white outside, and con- 
tained a magnificent staircase, which 
even the Americans deigned to admire. 
The Chamberlain here left us, and we 
took caiques to row over to Scutari to 
see and hear the howling Dervishes. | 
was in a boat with three Americans, and 
when in the middle of the Bosphorus 
the water, which was a bit choppy, 
splashed over us a bit. Someone sug- 
gested that it wasn’t very safe, but 
Gen. B——, who was one of the party, 
replied, ‘‘Guess we're all right. We 
‘ave an Englishman on board; they 
never sink.” 

I also made some very interesting 
excursions on horseback, accompanie 
by my guide, Paruta. On one occasion 
we rode across the second bridge, over 
the Golden Horn, through Stambil and 
round the walls, where I took some 
sketches and photos. While | was 
sketching we gave the horses to a Turk 
to look after, and having lunched at 4 
little railway station we proceeded, and 
found shortly after that ‘‘the honest 
Turk” (?) had substituted for the girths 
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THE GOLDEN GATE, NOW WALLED UP 


some old ones of his own. Paruta said 
he would remember that man when he 
met him again. 

We rode along the outside of the walls 
to the “Golden Gate,” now walled up, 
as the Turks believe that if it were 
age another conqueror would enter 

y it. 

The country outside the walls is 
picturesque, being very broken. There 
is a tolerably good road, however, 
bordered by cypress and other trees. 
Along this we cantered till we passed a 
a with the customary curious 
eadstones, which are large at the upper 
end and sharpened off at the lower. 
Here we saw several groups of women 
squatting among the graves—indeed, 
the graveyards seem a favourite resort 
of theirs. 

.We passed into the city again through 
the poorer quarter, where one had a 
good opportunity of studying the ways 
of the people. Proceeding along a 
harrow street, very uneven, and in 
Places with steps, down which the horses 





went quite easily, I saw several 
pairs of dark eyes looking out 
of the upper windows. But 
most of the women look very 
careworn, and seem to age 
quite easily. Of course they 
ought not to have allowed an 
unbeliever to gaze at them. But 
they are, after all, only human, 
and smiled and waved their 
hands when no one was looking. 

I soon had an opportunity of 
getting a snapshot as we passed 
through a crowd of beggars who 
clamoured for backsheesh, which 
I told Paruta to distribute while 
I photographed. 

We at length escaped, and 
came to a little Byzantine 
Church, which was closed 
owing to its unsafe condition 
from the recent earthquakes. 
One could just catch a glimpse 
of the interior through one of the 
windows by standing up in the 
stirrups. 

We have now almost reached 
the top of ‘‘ The Horn,” and in 
order to get a view of the whole 
city we dismounted, and led 
our horses up the hill through a 
graveyard till we arrived at the top. 
Here a magnificent view met our gaze ; 
immediately in front the hill Deed 
abruptly down to the water, which bent 
away towards the left, bounded by 
Stambdal on one side, with its hundred 
minarets, and Pera and Galata, with the 
famous Genoese tower, on the other, the 
whole showing a luminous mass against 
the purple Mountains of Asia Minor. 

When one sees the city from this 
vantage eoeee one realises why ‘‘ The 
Golden Horn” is so called. 

Having rested the horses and re- 
freshed ourselves, we again mounted 
and rode down into the valley across 
the stream. The Sweet Waters o1 
Europe where the Sultan’s spring 
palace is, and returned across the hills 
through Chichli to Pera. On another 
occasion we rode to Therapia through 
the Belgrad forest, where the summer 
quarters of the Embassies are situated; 
we had some splendid gallops on the 
turf by the side of the road, which is 
not very good. 





———— 
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One does not meet many people, only 
an occasional sheep or goat-herd, though 
we happened to see a detachment of 
cavalry capture asmuggler. He did not 
make any resistance, probably thinking 
it was as well to make the best of it, 
though the ground was very rugged and 
impossible for cavalry to follow any one 
over; but I don’t think they would have 
hesitated to shoot had he attempted to 
escape. We arrived at Therapia at 
about 5 o’clock (English time), and tried 
to get some tea, but had to content 
ourselves with some native wine at a 
little place on the Quay. 

The place is delightfully situated on 
the north shore of the Bosphorus, and 
one rides down to it from the forest 
through a beautiful valley, the road 
winding through cultivated land, bor- 
dered by trees. It must be a charming 
summer residence, though perhaps rather 
damp, most of the buildings including 
the Embassies being built within a few 
yards of the water. 

We could not stay long, as it was 
getting late, so we ordered the horses and 
started on our returnjourney. We had 
not gone far when we met a Frenchman 
cycling, and he asked whether he might 
share our company, as it would soon be 
dark, and the road is not particularly 
safe. I gladly consented, and we pro- 
ceeded together. Of course down hill he 
aga on us considerably, but we caught 

im going up, so managed to keep fairly 
together. Itsoon got quite dark, and we 
had to let the horses go as they liked, as 
we couldn’t see to guide them; I do 
not know how my friend the cyclist 
managed. 

Paruta didn’t seem to like being in the 
forest after dark, and kept telling me to 
gallop as we passed particularly gloomy 
places; in fact we performed the last 
—_ or nine miles at a gallop except 
when passing guard-houses, when we 
broke into a trot. At length we arrived 
safely, and said adieux to the Frenchman, 
who seemed relieved at reaching the city, 
a feeling which I think we shared. 

I found the natives very obliging 
when I was sketching in the streets. 
They seemed much interested, and 
crowded round, but refused to allow 
any one to stand in my way, which was 
considerate, as I couldn’t have prevented 
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it myself. The time passed all too 
quickly, and on the thirteenth day | 
received a wire from Nicolaieff to say 
that the ‘‘ Lundy” was on her way, and 
would probably arrive in a couple of 
days, so I had to make the most of my 
time. 

I went with a friend to the bazaar and 
made some purchases, including a 
couple of Turkish ladies’ dresses. When 
they saw we meant business they brought 
us coffee, and we bargained for some 
time, eventually getting the things for 
less than hal int they asked, and 
could probably have had them for less 
if we had cared to stay another hour: 

I, of course, laid in a stock of Turkish 
delight and cigarettes, much to the 
amusement of the bystanders, who 
wondered how much more my pockets 
would hold, as I had on a coat with very 
large ones, to hold sketch-books, etc. 

fter having my baggage and pass- 
rt examined, I said good-bye to my 
riends and made my way to the ship. 

The return journey was much the 
same as the outward, except that we 
now had passengers on board for part of 
the way, consisting of geese and fowls, 
though they decreased in numbers daily, 
and, I fear, never reached land, with 
the possible exception of one goose which 
eluded the clutches of the cook, and 
improved the shining hour by making 
off towards Matapan. 

We put in at Algiers to coal, but only 
stayed a few hours, which I much 
regretted, though it was terribly hot. 

Ve left the same night and proceeded 
to Rotterdam. This time the Bay was 
tolerably rough, and I succeeded in 
getting two good photos of waves, being 
drenched in so doing. 

I had always thought that I could 
sleep through anything, but the night 
we arrived at Rotterdam I was con- 
vinced of my error, as they dragged the 
cable over the stern just over my head, 
and even my nerves could not stand 
that. We stayed five days, which 
enabled me to see the picture galleries 
and go over to the Hague and Scheven- 
ing. We left one evening, and on 
arriving at The Hook, had some 
difficulty in getting the pilot off, as it 
was very rough. The next day was one 
to test one’s sailing capabilities, as we 
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A TRIP ON A TRAMP STEAMER 





FOUNTAINS IN STAMBOUL 


were steaming into a gale, and the ship 
being ‘‘ light” was all over the place. 
We did about five miles in eight hours, 
having sighted the lightship at the 
mouth of the Thames at mid-day, and 
at eight bells we were not much nearer. 
However, before we reached Dover, the 
gale had gone down, and we had smooth 
water all down Channel. ; 

We passed the Lizard on Saturday 
morning, where we signalled, and 
rounded the Land’s End between the 
Shark’s Fin and the Armoured Knight. 
We were, therefore, quite close, and 
could see the tourists outside the 
‘* First and Last ” refreshing themselves. 
It got rough after passing Lundy, and on 
dropping anchor at about 10 p.m., in 
Barry Roads, we found ourselves in a 
ae in fact, we dragged anchor, and 

ad to proceed to Penarth, where we 
anchored for the night, to find ourselves 


on the Sunday morning surrounded by 
numerous ships which had put back 


owing to the gale. We expected to 
have to remain there some time, as the 
pilot, who managed to board us at mid- 
day, said they had been having bad 
weather for some days, and it looked 
like holding. I turned in pretty early, 
and was surprised to wake hearing the 
screw reversing. I called out to the 
steward, who was in the saloon, and he 
told me that the gale had gone down, 
and we were going into dock. 

I had a visit from the Customs 
officers at about 2.30 a.m., and having 
told them what I had, I resumed my 
slumbers till eight, when I went down 
to the shipping office and signed off, 
and having said good-bye to my kind 
friends on board, just caught the 
London train. Thus ended my exceed- 
ingly pleasant trip on a tramp steamer. 
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LOOKING FOR MISSING RELATIVES. 


Bovril is King in the Kitchen. 


Bovril converts in a moment the often inadequate materials at the 


housewife’s disposal into a delicious and nourishing dish. Its possibilities 
in the hands of a culinary expert are endless. It adds savour and relish to 
game, roasted meats, meat pies and puddings, stews, hashes, and all kinds 
of entrées, and makes an excellent impromptu soup, broth or gravy. 
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THE DAYS OF LONG AGO. 


I wandered out to the seething main, 
To dream of the days of long ago. 
For my heart seemed dead with a nameless pain, 
And I heard in a trance the drenching rain, 
On the rocks below. 


It was long ago! Oh, long ago, 
When the world was bright, and the year was young. 
When the birds sang clear in the woods belcw. 
There were three of us then; now, O woods, ye know 
There is only one. 


Ah! the brave spring days, when the world was fair, 
And we three set sail in the early morn ; 
When we held our breath in the tremulous air, 
For the world was good, ah! the world was fair 
In the rosy dawn. 


Were there ever days like those days of old, 
When the year was young, and the dawn was red— 
E’er the castles we built, and the tales we told, 
And the hopes that each heart could never unfold, 
Were shattered and dead? 


Was there ever a time like that golden May, 
When life seemed mystic with strange delight, 
When we rose e’er the lark commenced his lay, 
And said in our hearts ‘‘ Thank God it is day”? 
And now it seems always night. 


But those were the days of long ago, 
When we were three, and life was good. 
E’er the waves sounded cold on the rocks below, 
And the song of the birds was sad and low 
In the dreary desolate wood. 


MARGARETTA SCOTT. 
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Miss Juliette Nesville at Home 


WRITTEN BY A. HENRIQUES VALENTINE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS 
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» ASA EARLY eight years ago, a slim, 
3 ANB) dainty little actress, in the 
IR f prim and demure dress of a 
Stavy) Quakeress, tripped on to the 
stage of the Criterion Theatre, 

and made her first bow to an English 
audience. To the vast majority of those 
present she was an utter stranger, and 
to a limited few the name of Mdlle. 
Juliette Nesville was only known as that 
of an exceptionally clever artiste, who 
had been captivating the hearts of the 
fashionable set of gay Brussels, in the 
comic opera of ‘‘Miss Helyett.” The 
ordeal she was undergoing was trying 
enough to test the courage of the most 
experienced actress. Not only was she 
playing the title-réle of ‘Miss 
ecima”—the English adaptation of 


“Miss Helyett "—on the first night of 
its production, but she was at the same 
time making. her own début in this 


country, and was essaying these 
difficulties with the knowledge that her 
English pronunciation bore convincing 
testimony of her being a daughter of 
la belle France. The cast was a strong 
one, and the critics, who were in full 
force, had come to discuss the English 
representation of an opera which had 
gained the reputation abroad of being 
somewhat risky. But by her own 
bright and ladylike interpretation of 
Miss Decima Jackson, by her own 
natural and unaffected efforts, by her 
undaunted pluck, and by her charming 
personality, Mdlle. Juliette Nesville, 
the youthful stranger of eighteen 
summers, at once jumped into the 
favours of an English audience, and 
there she has remained ever since. The 
“Mdlle.” has long since been “ps aoe 
for the homely ‘ Miss,” and one of the 
boasts of this little actress is that she is 
an Englishwoman, and proud of the 
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country that, in everything but birth, 
gave her so cordial a welcome, and to 
which she is so greatly attached. 

In all the parts Miss Juliette Nesville 
has played, she has won our hearts 
by her finished style of acting, the 
complete study of the character, the 
entire absence of vulgarity, her own 
natural charm and grace, and her sweet 
voice, and it is no exaggeration to say 
that were she to leave the stage she 
would cause deep regret to a very large 
circle of theatre-goers, and would be 
creating a void that would not be easily 
filled. 

Her life itself is very interesting, and 
she was good enough to give me all 
the details I wanted at her picturesque 
flat in Bedford Court Mansions, at one 
of those delightful little tea-parties she 
is so fond of giving to what she terms 
*‘clever” men—in other words, her 
friends of an artistic temperament, such 
as the musician, the painter, the writer, 
the actor, and the journalist, whom she 
is in the habit of drawing round her, 
and who are so willing to obey the 
summons. While you are having your 
tea, Juliette Nesville will suddenly jump 
to the piano, and accompanied, wh on 
by some celebrated musician, or by her- 
self, will sing the sweetest of French 
chansons or some old English ballad, 
which sound all the sweeter as they are 
sung in a drawing-room and without 
any oy effect. 

“*In the first place, you must under- 
stand,” she said to me, with a roguish 
smile, ‘‘that I am according you a 
special privilege, as I object to being 
interviewed, which I consider as trying 
an ordeal as being photographed. But 
if the readers of THE LupGATE are good 
enough to be interested in me, like Mr. 
Barkis, I am willin’. My proper name ? 
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As you suppose, Nesville is my nom de 
théatre. 1 am sure I don’t know ifI was 
intended for the stage. A well-known 
London critic was kind enough to say 
of me that I was a ‘born’ actress, 
but on that occasion he was more of a 
courtier than a critic. All I know is, 
that what histrionic ability I possess is 
not in any way inherited, as my parents 
were in no way connected with the 
stage.” 

‘*Now, Miss Nesville, tell me 
all you can of your early life.” 

‘* My early life was surrounded 
by rather severe and religious 
associations. In order to prepare 
for my spiritual welfare in after- 
life, my parents put me into a 
convent, but before I was twelve 
years of age there was a change 
of scene, and I was sent over to 
England, and placed in another 
convent to learn English. This 
was in the unromantic neigh- 
bourhood of Clapham. I re- 
mained there three years, and 
then returned to France. Always 
having a taste for music and 
singing, I determined to study 





from a professional point of view, 
and when I was sixteen years of 
age was admitted at the Paris 


Conservatoire. I worked hard 
there, and my efforts were re- 
warded, as in twelve months I 
received the second prize at the 
Opéra Comique. In the following 
year I made my first appearance 
on the stage as the page Loys, 
in ‘ Jeanne d’Arc,’ at the Porte 
St. Martin, with the great Bern- 
hardt in the title-réle. The 
music was written by Gounod, 
and there were 150 pupils sub- 
mitted to him to select bens to play the 
part of the page. Thechoice lay among 
three of us, viz., Madame Bréval, who is 
now the star of the opera in Paris, Ma- 
dame Pacary, whe holdsa similarly high 
position in Brussels, and ecennc: § but 
the great maestro finally selected little 
me, and paid me a pretty compliment 
at the same time, which I shall always 
value. My first appearance was not 
propitious, as my stage shoes did not 
fit, and I missed my entrance, with the 
result that the curtain had to be rung 


down, and lifted a second time. I was 
not a bit unnerved, however, and Sarah 
Bernhardt came to me as I was sitting 
coolly on a stool, and said ‘ Child, you 
are courageous now, because you are a 
novice to the stage, but the more 
experience you get the more nervous 
you will be.’ I have since learnt the 
truth of the words of the kind-hearted 
tragedienne, who to this day takes a 
personal interest in my professi>nal 
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career, by writing me occasional kindly 
letters. The morning foilowing the 
premiére, Gil Blas made fun of the 
incident, by saying that, little Juliette 
Nesville was too big for her boots. 
Of course I regarded the engagement 
with Madame Bernhardt as an ex- 
ceptional honour for a novice, and a 
great stimulus to future work. | 
obtained permission to leave the Con- 
servatoire, and on the 3rd of February, 
1890, I created the title-réle in ‘Ma Mie 
Rosette’ at the Folies Dramatiques. 
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I appeared in a number of other operas 
at the same theatre, and re-created 
among other parts that of Azurine, in 
‘La Fille de l’Air,’ revived in June, 
1890, after a lapse of thirty-five years, 
and was the original Djemileh, in the 
spectacular opera ‘L’Egyptienne.’ I 
was then engaged by M. Bucheron for 
the title-réle in ‘Miss Helyett,’ when 
his comedy-opera was produced at the 
Galeries, in Brussels, and during the 
run of this piece for eighty nights I was 
made enough fuss of in the Belgian 
capital to turn any young girl’s head. 
Here, for instance, are some of the 
flattering things that were said of me at 
the time ; you can read them for your- 
self, but they are not for publication.” 
Miss Nesville then handed me a 
number of Press notices, and as she 
was too modest to read them I am sure 
she will excuse my breach of con- 
fidence in reproducing some. Among 
other pretty things I read that, ‘‘Crowds 
assembled every afternoon to see her 
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play at dominoes at a café in the 
Boulevard Anspach,” and that ‘“‘the 
Maitre d'hétel at the Taverne Royale is 
reputed to have made a fortune by 
reserving the supper tables next to 
that frequented by Mdlle. Nesville for 
enthusiastic admirers,” and that ‘‘the 
florists declare she proved a more fertile 
source of bouquets and trophies than 
the beautiful Miss Sybil Sanderson, or 
the _ silver-toned Mdlle. de Nuovina 
Smith,” and that ‘imaginative critics 
and reporters were daily marrying her 
to English noblemen and American 
millionaires.” But the gay Belgese 
were soon doomed to despair—to “put 
on mourning,” as one love-sick journalist 
wrote—for the pride of Brussels was 
offered an engagement by Mr. Charles 
Wyndham to play ‘“ Miss Decima” in 
Burnand’s adaptation of ‘‘Miss Helyett” 
at the Criterion, with the late Mr. 
David James as the leading actor. She 
was delighted at the idea, as London 
was the goal of her ambition; ‘‘and I 
thought it would be such fun to 
delight my old school-fellows at 
Clapham,” she added. 

Brussels’ loss was London's 
gain, and from the time she 
een on an English stage 
Juliette Nesville met with instan- 
taneous success, and she has 
remained with us ever since. To 
mark her kindly reception in 
England, Miss Nesville gave her 
famous *‘ Miss Decima Dinner” 
at the Criterion Restaurant to 
the company, at which the bonne 
bouche was the Chamcis Peak 
glacée a la Nesville. The delight- 
ful opera of ‘‘ Miss Decima” had 
a most successful run, and then 
Miss Nesville played the title- 
réle in ‘‘ Ma Mie Rosette,” which 
is one of the prettiest parts she 
has enacted, but it did not give 
the opportunities to show her 
exceptional capabilities as did 
the pert Quakeress, Decima Jack- 
son. This was a part that suited 
her down to the ground, and one 
which will always be inter- 
minably associated with her 
name. Asked which character 
in her répertoire she liked best, 
Miss Nesville answered: ‘‘ Miss 
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Decima, without a doubt. I have an 
intense affection for it, and the public 
liked it immensely. Audran wrote 
some of his prettiest music for it, 
and Burnand, the genial editor of 
Punch, some of his brightest and wittiest 
dialogue, and I think it will always be 
popular.” 

Miss Nesville appeared in a number 
of plays and musical comedies after 
‘*Ma Mie Rosette.” She played with 
much success the part of Clairette in 


MISS JULIETTE NESVILLE AT THE ALHAMBRA 
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“Madame Angot ” at the Criterion, and 
was then secured by Mr. George 
Edwardes to play the French maid in 
“The Gaiety Girl,” and the saucy 
French milliner in ‘The Artist's Model” 
at Daly’s. In the interim, Miss Nes- 
ville went to America with the Gaiety 
Company, and on her return to England 
she played the part of Sally Lebrune 
in ‘‘The Triumph of the Philistines,” 
which Mr. George Alexander produced 
at the St. James’s Theatre. After ‘“‘The 
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Artist’s Model,” she appeared as 
Juliette Diamant in ‘The Geisha,” 
but had to temporarily retire from 
the stage through illness. On her 
recovery she played Gilberte in “‘ My 
Friend the Prince,” at the Garrick, at 
the same time as she was playing in 
** The Geisha.” ‘This was rather good 
fun,” Miss Nesville assured me ; ‘ play- 
ing two characters at different theatres 
on the same night—but awful hard 
work, as it leaves you little time to 
get out of one stage costume into 
another, and then back to the 
first theatre again.” 

Her successes in these parts are 
of such recent date and are too 
well known to need any recapi- 
tulation here. Her Anglo-French 
song in ‘‘ The Gaiety Girl,” when 
you are wisely advised to take a 
bus if you can’t afford a hansom, 
and to keep your ‘“‘tempare” if 
you can, is still immensely popu- 
lar, judging by the applause it 
nightly produced when Miss Nes- 
ville sang it at the Alhambra, 
where she was appearing when 
this interview took place. 

Among the many rdéles Miss 
Nesville has sustained, it is not 
generally known that she has 
a that of a sportswoman 
and race-horse owner, though | 
must say, regretfully, this is the 
only part she has not played 
with much success. Her striking 
colours of black and emerald- 
green are still registered at 
Weatherby's, and although she 
won a couple of races with Koss, 
who, Miss Nesville assures me, 
was ‘ta love of a horse,” she 
had more success in pony and 
galloway races. She is also a 
good rider herself, and an excellent 
whip. She “dearly loves English 
horses and Englishmen,” more so than 
Englishwomen and English climate, 
thinks Sunday in London a relic of 
barbarism, and a Covent Garden ball 
the acme of gaiety, and a complete 
denial to the French idea that English 
people take their pleasures sadly. One 
of her chief delights is to give her 
services for a charity performance, 
where she is always a great attraction, 
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or to be associated with any good cause. 
By the poorer members of her pro- 
fession she is dearly loved for her many 
kind and thoughtful actions; for the 
size of her heart is out of all proportion 
to her stature. One of these days she 
intends making a tour of the hospitals 
and prisons, just to see for herself how 
the inmates are treated. Another 
ambition is to ‘write something,” as 
she has a literary gift ; and had she not 
been a successful actress I think she 
would have made her mark as a writer. 

Of her future movements a great deal 
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depends on a suitable part being written 
for her; but I am not breaking confi- 
dence when I say that she will shortly 
revive, under her own management, her 
favourite opera of ‘‘ Miss Decima,” and 
also produce a one-act musical ee 
the music of which has been specially 
written for her by Leoncavallo. 

** And now,” she added merrily, ‘‘ au 
revoir. I must dress for the theatre, 
as you have detained me longer than 
you should have done; and good luck 
to THe LupGarTe and its readers.” And 
with a sigh I left her. 
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A FPic-nic on Mount Athos 
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ND, ladies,” concluded the 

Captain, ‘‘remember when 

you return home that it 

will be useless to boast 

you have landed on Mount 

Athos, because no one will believe you!” 

He was right! Nobody did believe us! 

Many were the speegidiens on board 
the yacht as to whether or not we 
ladies should be allowed to go on shore 
at Athos, and cold water was dashed 
with an unsparing hand upon our hopes 
by the men. 

“‘For fourteen hundred years,” said 
one, ‘‘no woman has been allowed to 
set foot upon the Holy Mountain, why 
then should you hope to be the favoured 
exceptions ?” 

‘And an armed guard is placed to 
keep out robbers, women, and female 
animals of all kinds!” continued another, 
as he closed a certain red guide-book 
with a convincing hang. 

Nevertheless, we trusted the New 
Woman might penetrate regions where 
neither cow, duck, nor hen was per- 


mitted; and Murrays and Bedekers 
lay on the deck thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, as we “‘read up” Athos 
and hoped for the best. 

At the south of Turkey three pro- 
montories stretch like gigantic fingers 
into the A2gean Sea, the most easterly of 


these is Mount Athos. Its coast Is 
indented by deep fissures and bays, 
and a chain of mountains runs down 
the centre, terminating in the Peak of 
Athos—a huge mass of rock which rears 
itself 6,000 feet into the clear, blue air. 

On its highest pinnacle is a tiny 
chapel, and its precipitous sides are 
covered with dense forests of beech and 
chestnuts, olive groves, and vineyards. 

Many legends are connected with 
Athos. A giant is said to have picked 
it up in Thrace intending to throw tt 
at Mount Olympus, but it fell short 
into the sea; and a myth of the Middle 
Ages held that it was once the home 
of the Virgin, and the scene of Christ s 
Temptation on the mountain. 

The Empress Helena founded the 
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first monastery, and at the present day 
there are about twenty, containing 
among them some 3,000 monks. This 
does not include the innumerable sinall 
cells and hermitages scattered among 
the forests, and perched upon almost 
every available ledge of rock. 

The rules are very strict. In most of 
the monasteries meat is seldom tasted, 
and in some never. Though neither 
cows nor hens are allowed on Athos the 
monks use both milk and eggs, imported 
from the mainland. This is, I think, 
rather mean ! 

There are four long fasts in each year, 
amounting altogether to over 150 days, 
and during these fasts but one meagre 
meal of bread and vegetables is allowed 
at noon. For the first three days of 
Lent those monks, whose health permits 
of it, eat literally nothing. An un- 
broken night’s rest is never known, as 
the first service commences in the church 
about two a.m. 

As we steamed slowly along the coast 
one monastery after another appeared to 
glide past like a vast panorama. Huge 
fortresses, following no regular plan, 
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but each one adapting itself to the form 
of rock to which it clung. Some looked 
almost inaccessible, and as if a balloon 
would be the only feasible method of 
approach. With the exception of 
Pompeii the buildings are the oldest 
existing specimens of domestic architec- 
ture, and the life within their walls is 
that of “‘medizval times ”—unchanged 
in manners and customs. 

In the brilliant sunshine the great 
buildings looked a wonderful mass of 
colouring, their roofs in particular show- 
ing all the glowing iridescent hues of 
fine old copper plates. Some, a golden 
green, shaded into dark bronze where 
time and tempest had weathered the 
tiles, while others showed a ruddy 
violet tinge, ‘‘the colour of a copper 
tea-kettle where it beginsto turn purple.” 
One or two roofs were covered with a 
soft, dusky cloud of grey and yellow 
lichen—lovely to behold. 

It was towards evening when we 
dropped anchor off the monastery we 
had come so far to visit, but it was too 
dusk to see more than its dim outlines 
against the pale, lemon-tinted sky. Our 
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courier went ashor2 to make arrange- 
ments for the following day, and we 
all turned in early, worn out with a 
surfeit of monasteries and Murray. 

The next morning was magnificent, 
with a cloudless blue sky, and the sea 
all sparkling little waves in the warm 
sunshine. The joyful news had been 
passed round before breakfast that we 
were all to be allowed to land, and we 
Were anxious to start lest the permission 
should be withdrawn. 

We were somewhat amused to hear 
that all the younger monks had been 
ordered to keep within doors until the 
ladies had returned tothe yacht. Even 
the distant sight of a petticoat was not 
to be granted them. 

We landed at a long, roughly-built 
little pier, and when, breathlessfrom haste 
and excitement, we had all scrambled 
up the slippery steps, we found our- 
selves contronted by three solemn old 
monks, who gazed at us with quiet but 
evidently intense interest. An energetic 
conversation, with much gesticulation, 
followed between our courier and the 
monks, while we anxiously awaited the 
result, looking, as we stood huddled 
together rather like a flock of sheep in 
a strange pasturage. 

Finally, the gentlemen were marched 
off under the charge of two monks, 
and we ladies were told we might walk 
round certain portions of the garden 
under the escort of a Turkish soldier 
—who doubtless received strict orders 
not to lose sight for a single moment of 
one of us. 

This Turkish guard is the only 
Mahomedan allowed on the peninsula, 
and even he may not have one wife in 
his house—not to mention a harem! 
He seemed greatly impressed with his 
responsibility as he oaied off followed 
by us in a long straggling line, and 
looked rather like a three-tailed Bashaw. 

We had been instructed to walk close 
after our guide, and to keep beneath the 
shadow of the high garden wall until we 
were out of sight of the monastery. One 
or two of the girls forgot this, and 
strayed down to the water’s edge, but 
they were quickly recalled to the path 
of rectitude and stones—the finger (a 
very soiled one!) of authority pointing 
out that by thus wandering away they 
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could be seen from the windows of the 
monastery. 

We had a warm walk, for the path 
was rough, and the sun was reflected 
from the stone wall until we felt as if 
we werein an oven. The contrast was 
delicious when our guide opened a 
wooden door in the wall, and we passed 
through into an olive garden. 

The twisted trees, ancient and hoary, 
threw dense shadows around—not a 
silvery leaf moving in the still sun- 
shine. Delicate sprays of asphodel thrust 
slender heads through the long grass, 
and our feet made a pleasant rustle 
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among the dry blossoms of an ‘im- 
mortelle,” that covered the ground with 
a pale purple bloom. 

We wandered about gathering flowers 
while our guide smoked, and regarded 
us with indulgent eyes. When lis 
cigarette was finished he led the way 
across the garden into a lovely lane {ull 
of pink shadows from the over-arching 
peach trees. 

Here we had a glimpse of the forbid- 
den monastery which looked immens¢ 
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A CAMPANILE IN THE MONASTERY 


when seen so near. Lofty towers, some 


square, some pointed, reached far above 
the tall trees, latticed windows sup- 
ported on slender brackets, peeped from 
beneath the heavy eaves, turrets with 
narrow, barred slits, and little flights of 
stairs and hanging balconies cropped out 
in all directions. 


Many of the smaller 
turrets and domes were painted in 
various bright colours, and the appear- 
ance of the whole place was picturesque 
in the extreme. Almond and peach 
trees shot up over odd bits of wall, and 
the air was full of the chiming of bells, 
and the quick rush of a little stream that 
tumbled by the roadside. 

Froin the lane we were taken into a 
kitchen garden, full of nothing but let- 
tuces. I never before saw so many grow- 
ing at one time. At the other end of 
this garden a rough bridge of planks led 
across a stream to a large platform with 
a roof, like a great wooden mushroom, 
over it. Round this platform was a 
broad bench upon which we were asked 
to be seated while déjeuner was brought 
to us by some of the lay brethren. 

Each monastery has a number of these 
lay brothers attached to it, who perform 
the more menial tasks of the household. 
Many labourers also are employed in 
the fields and gardens, several of whom 
we saw in the course of our walk, and 
very rough they looked. They were 
dressed in coarse blue or black garments 


of a nondescript cut, and one or two 
wore heavy sheepskin coats, ‘‘the hairy 
side in.” Some had shirts of cath 
linen, and some had none, while the 
foot gear of all consisted mainly of 
multi-coloured rags tied on with string. 

Just across the stream was a bit of 
ground with a heap of flower-pots and 
gardening implements in one corner 
covered by a rough lean-to roof. Upon 
this roof eight or nine men piled them- 
selves, and gazed open-mouthed at us 
and our déjeuner / 

Now we understood why the lettuce is 
grown on A-hos by the thousand and 
tens of thousand, for it formed the prin- 
cipal part of our déjeuner ! An enormous 
basket heaped with them, all freshly cut 
and washed, crisp and cool, was passed 
round, and we helped ourselves freely. 
When we were all served the basket was 
set down in the middle of the floor, and 
a second lay brother walked round 
carrying a large circular tin tray with a 
curious shaped pewter salt cellar on it. 
Into this universal dish we by turn dipped 
our lettuces and prepared to nibble 
them like so many rabbits. I thought 
of Nebuchadnezzar immediately, and I 
am sure we must have all looked very 
funny. Hard white discs of bread were 
also offered us, and thin red wine in 
small, very thick glass tumblers. 

The basket of lettuce was handed 
round a second time, but this was more 
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than human nature could stand! For 
good manners sake we each took another 
and walked about for the rest of the 
morning clasping it as if it were a flabby 
specimen of some new sort of bouquet. 
We created quite a sensation when we 
met the gentlemen, and they were much 
impressed with our festive appearance ! 
They had had a meal somewhat similar to 
ours, but olives, nuts, and fresh raisins 
had been served to them in addition, also 
a liqueur made on the place. (Monks and 
liqueurs seem inseparably connected. ) 


one of the most ancient on Athos, dating 
as far back as the tenth century. ( Mur- 
ray says all the churches are built on the 
Byzantine plan, with its wealth of 
domes and pinnacles, frescoes, and 
Mosaics.) This church possesses some 
very beautiful hanging silver lamps, and 
an endless assortment of relics. A very 
precious one was kept behind the altar 
ina magnificent box, and shown with 
much solemnity ; but Athos abounds in 
relics, from the jewelled casket contain- 
ing a foot of St. Anne upwards. 





FOUNTAIN IN 


They were delighted with their visit to 
the monastery, which, from their de- 
scription,. seemed an immense place. 
Everything was scrupulously clean and 
neat, particularly in the infirmary, where 
there were several sick monks. The 
doctor did what he could for them 
in the limited time, and much longed to 
do more. Possibly from a spirit of 
gratitude, he and my husband (who was 
with him) appear to have been shown 
several curious things that the rest of 
the party did not see. The church is 


THE MONASTERY 


As we walked back to the pier 
passed the main entrance to the mo 
tery. A small space in front of the | 
door was paved with those stones 
‘petrified potatoes” set on end. 
one or two of the girls were abo! 
walk over this tiny bit of pavement t 
were gently but firmly motioned 
Evidently it was a spot too neal 
monastery and too sacred for the 
heels of a woman to profane. 

We returned to the yacht with n 


and varied souvenirs of our visit as 
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A PIC-NIC ON 
flowers and truit, curious little loaves of 
bread, and enough lettuce to last for the 
remainder of our voyage. Nuts are 
largely grown for exportation, and a 
generous supply had been put into the 
cutter, together with some of the grapes 
that are dried for raisins. Their flavour 
is delicious, but they are too sweet to be 
refreshing. 

Permission had been granted for some 
f the monks to come on board, with 
the carvings they execute in their short 
leisure moments. They arrived after 
luncheon amid great excitement, and I 
managed to get a bird’s-eye snap at 
them just as they were disembarking. 
They were dressed in long, flowing 
black robes, with large open sleeves, 
and wore on their heads a curious 
black cap like a saucepan without its 
handle. 

Many of the monks are forbidden to 
cut either hair or beard, and one or two 
of those who came on board had back 
hair so long that the ends were turned 
up again beneath the cap. They were 


delighted to be photographed, and one 
dear old man put himself into a solemn 
attitude, as if he were taking part in some 
religious rite. 


The carvings (made in the winter- 
time for exportation to Russia and 
Greece) consisted of wooden spoons, 
walking-sticks, and ‘‘scratch-backs”’; 
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rosaries made of shells, coral, amber, and 
olive wood ; crosses and crucifixes. Some 
of the crucifixes were very elaborate, 
the tracery being filled in with colour, 
and the backgrounds gilded. 

The quarter-deck looked like a fancy 
fair, and we bought up everything. In 
fact, had there been time to send on 
shore for another consignment of goods, 
that too would have vanished. 

Everything has, alas! an end, and the 
afternoon passed too quickly both for 
ourselves and our strange guests. They 
looked melancholy, and would fain have 
stayed longer. (‘‘ Nous sesimes enterrés 
vivants,” said one mournfully); but 
their boat was waiting, and our captain 
was anxious for us to be well away from 
land before nightfall. 

So, the last words were spoken and 
the boat with its lonely-looking men 
pulled away towards shore. We saw 
them later all crowded into a little bal- 
cony waving farewell tous. We watched 
them through our glasses as we slowly 
steamed away, until the distance in- 
creased so much that the dark figures 
were no longer visible. 

The setting sun shone redly on the 
many windows of the great monastery 
long after its outlines were indistin- 
guishable from the mountains behind ; 
then, suddenly, we rounded a headland 
and it was gone. 
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APRIL’S DARLING 


“APRIL'S DARLING” 


WRITTEN BY J. J. BELI ILLUSTRATED BY SPENCER 


BECAUSE you came in April 
A bird life lives in you, 

A life with wings that soars and sings 
A note for ever new. 

So sweet a note ne’er thrilled a throat 
Nor leapt from lute or lyre 

Oh! you are April’s darling 


' heart’s dest» 


The lyric of your laughter, 
The mavis in your speech, 
The hopeful skies within your eyes 
Are out of Sorrow's reach. 
I’ve one refrain for sun and rain, 
For dawn of day and night : 
Oh! you are April's darling 
ind all my heart’s delight’ 
Since beauty is your birthright 
And worship but your due, 
Since you have love as few have love, 


What can I pray for you 


My prayer is one that was begun 


The day I found you, dear : 
God keep you, April's darling 


And mine—from Winter’s fear. 


BLYTH 
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WRITTEN BY REGINALD BACCHUS AND RANGER GULL. 
ILLUSTRATED BY LOUIS KIGHT 


IN THREE 


EPISODES 


re< 


First Eptsope. 

g T is certainly a wonder- 
ful yarn,” said Trant, 
‘‘and excellent copy- 
My only regret is that 
I didn’t think of it my- 
self in the first in- 
stance.” 

‘* But, Tom, why shouldn't it be true ? 
It’s incredible enough for any one to 
believe. I’m sure I believe it, don’t you, 
Guy ?” 

Guy Descaves laughed. ‘ Perhaps, 
dear. I don’t know and I don’t much 
care, but I did a good little leaderette 
on it this morning. Have you done 
anything, Tom?” 

‘*T did a whole buck middle an hour 
ago at very short notice. That’s why 
I'm a little late. I had finished all my 
work for the night, and I was just wash- 
ing my hands when Fleming came in 
with the make-up. We didn’t expect 


him at all to-night, and the paper cer- 
tainly was rather dull. He'd been 
dining somewhere, and I think he was 
a little bit cocked. Anyhow he was 
nasty, and kept the presses back while I 
did a ‘special’ on some information he 
brought with him.” 

While he was talking, Beatrice 
Descaves, his fiancée began to lay th 
table for supper, and in a minute she 
called them to sit down. The room 
was very large, with cool white-papered 
walls, and the pictures, chiefly original 
black and white sketches, were all 
framed in passe pas Tout frames, which 
gave the place an air of serene ut 
welcome simplicity. At one end o! tt 
was a great window which came almost 
to the floor, and in front of the window 
there was a low, cushioned seat. | he 
night was very hot, and the winJow 
was wide open. It was late—nearly 
half-past one, and London was \uite 
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THE DRAGON 


silent. Indeed the only sound tgat they 
could hear was an occasional faint 
burst of song and the tinkling of a piano, 
which seemed to come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Fountain Court. 

Guy Descaves was a writer, and he 
lived with his sister Beatrice in the 
Temple. Trant, who was also a jour- 
nalist on the staff of a daily paper, and 
who was soon going to marry Beatrice, 
often came to them there after his work 
was done. The three young people 
lived very much together, and were very 
happy in a delightful unfettered way. 
The Temple was quiet and close to 
their work, and they found it in these 
summer days a most peaceful place 
when night had come to the town. 

_They were very gay at supper in the 
big, cool room. Trant was a clever 
young man and very much in love, and 
the presence of Beatrice always inspired 
him to talk. It was wonderful ts sit by 
her, and to watch her radiant face, or to 
listen to the music of her laugh which 
rippled like water falling into water. 
Guy, who was more than thirty, and 
was sure that he was very old, liked to 
watch his sister and his friend together, 
and to call them ‘‘ you children.” 


‘‘ What is the special information that 


the editor brought, dear?” Beatrice 
asked Trant, as soon as they were seated 
round the table. 

‘“* Well,” he answered. ‘‘ It seems that 
he managed to get hold of young Eger- 
ton Cotton, Professor Glazebrook’s as- 
sistant, who is staying at the Metropole. 
Of course various rumours have got 
about from the crew of the ship, but 
nothing will be definitely known till the 
Inquest to-morrow. Cotton’s story is 
really too absurd, but Fleming insisted 
on its going in.” 

“Did he give him much for his infor- 
mation?” Descaves asked. 

“Pretty stiff, I think. I know the 
Courter offered fifty, but he stuck out. 
Fleming only got it just at the last mo- 
ment. It’ssilly nonsense, of course, but 
it'll send the sales up to-morrow.” 

‘What is the whole thing exactly ?” 
Beatrice asked. ‘All that I’ve heard 
is that Professor Glazebrook brought 
back some enormous bird from the 
Arctics, and that just off the Nore the 
thing escaped and killed him. I’m sure 
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that sounds quite sufficiently extraordi- 
— for anything ; but I suppose it’s all 
a lie.” 

** Well,” sail Trant. ‘‘ What Egerton 
Cotton says is the most extraordinary 
thing I have ever heard— it’s simply 
laughable— but it will sell three hundred 
thousand extra copies. I'll tell you. 
I've got the whole thing fresh in my 
brain. You know that Professor Glaze- 
brook was one of the biggest biologists 
who have ever lived, and he’s been doing 
a great, tedious, monumental book on 
prehistoric animals, the mammoth and 
all that sort of thing that E. T. Reid 
draws in Punch. Some old scientific 
Johnny in Wales used to find all the 
money, and he fitted out the Professor’s 
exploration ship, the ‘‘ Henry Sandys, to 
go and find these mammoths and beasts 
which have got frozen up in the ice. 
Don’t you remember about two years 
ago when they started from Tilbury? 
They got the Lord Mayor down, and a 
whole host of celebrities, to see them go. 
I was there reporting, I remember it 
well, and Reggie Lance did an awfully 
funny article about it, which he called 
‘The hunting of the Snark.’ Well, 
Egerton Cotton tells Fleming— the man 
must be mad— that they found a whole 
lot of queer bears and things frozen up, 
but no very great find until well on into 
the second year, when they were turning 
to come back. Fleming says he’s seen 
all the diaries and photographs and every- 
thing ; they had a frightfully hard time. 
At last one day they came across a great 
block of ice, and inside it, looking as 
natural as you please, was a huge winged 
sort of dragon creature, as big as a cart 
horse. Fleming saw a photograph. I 
don’t know how they faked it up, and he 
says it was the most horrid cruel sort of 
thing you ever dreamt of after lobster 
salad. It had big, heavy wings, and a 
beak like a parrot, little flabby paws all 
down its body like a caterpillar, and a 
great bare, pink, wrinkled belly. Oh, the 
most filthy-looking brute! They cut 
down the ice till it was some decent size, 
and they hauled the whole thing chock- 
a-block, like a prune in a jelly, into the 
hold. The ice was frightfully hard, and 
one of the chains of the donkey engine 
broke once, and the whole thing fell, but 
even then the block held firm. It took 
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them three weeks to get it on board. 
Well, they sailed away with their beastly 
Snark as jolly as sandboys, and Cotton 
says the Professor was nearly out of his 
mind with joy— used to talk and mumble 
to himself all day. They put the thing 
in a huge refrigerator like the ones the 
Australian mutton comes over in, and 


and he could sit just outside the brilliant 
circle of light thrown by the tall shaded 
lamp. Theother two listened motionless, 
and as he unfolded the grisly story, his 
voice coming to them out of the darkness 
became infinitely more dramatic and 
impressive. 

** Well, Cotton says that this went on 
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Glazebrook used to turn on the electric 
lights and sit muffled up in furs watching 
his precious beast for hours.” 

He stopped fora moment to light a 
cigarette, noticing with amusement that 
Guy and Beatrice were becoming tre- 
mendously interested. He made Beatrice 
= him out a great tankard of beer 

fore he would go on, and he moved to 
the window-seat, where it was cooler, 


for along time. He had to do all the 
scientific work himself, writing up their 
journals and developing the photos, as 
the Professor was always mysteriously 
ottering about in the cellar place. At 
ast, one day, Glazebrook came in‘o the 
cabin at lunch or whatever they »:vé, 
and said he was going to make « big 
experiment. He talked a lot rot 
about toads and reptiles being ‘™pr 
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soned for thousands of years in stones 
and ice, and then coming to life, and he 
said he was going to try and melt out 
the dragon and tickle it into life with a 
swingeing current from the dynamo. 
Cotton laughed at him, but it wasn’t 
any good, and they set to work to thaw 
the creature out with braziers. When 
they got close to it Cotton said that the 
water from the ice, as it melted, got 
quite brown and smelt! It wasn’t till 
they were within almost a few hours 
from the Channel—you remember they 
put into some place in Norway for coal 
—and steaming for London River as 
hard as they could go, that they got 
it clear. 

““While they were fixing the wires 
from the dynamo room, Cotton hurt his 
ankle and had to go to his bunk for some 
hours to rest. He begged Glazebrook 
to wait till he could help, for he had 
become insensibly interested in the 
whole uncanny thing, but it was no use. 
He says the fellow was like a madman, 
red eyes with wrinkles forming up all 
round them, and so excited that he was 
almost foaming at the mouth. He went 
to his cabin frightfully tired, and very 
soon fell asleep. One of the men woke 
him up by shaking him. The man-was 
ina blue funk and told him something 
dreadful had happened in the hold. 
Cotton hobbled up to the big hatchway, 
which was open, and as he came near it 
with the mate and several of the men, 
he said he could hear a coughing 
choked-up kind of noise, and that there 
was a stench-like ten thousand monkey 
houses. They looked in and saw this 
great beast alive! and squatting over 
Glazebrook’s body picking out his inside 
like a bird with a dead crab.” 

Beatrice jumped up with a scream. 
“Oh Tom, Tom, don’t, you horrid boy ! 
I won't hear another word. I shan’t 
sleep a wink. Ugh! how disgusting and 
ridiculous. Do you mean to tell me 
that you’ve actually gone to press with 
all that ghastly nonsense? I’m going 
to bathe my face, you've made me fee 
quite hot and sticky. You can tell the 
rest to Guy, and if you haven’t done by 
the time I come back, I won’t say good- 
night to you, there !” 

She left the room, not a little discon- 
certed by the loathsome story which 
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Trant, forgetting his listeners, had been 
telling with the true journalist’s passion 
for sensational detail. Guy knocked the 
ashes slowly out of his pipe. ‘‘ Well?” 
he said. 

‘Oh, there isn’t much more. He 
says they all ran away and watched from 
the companion steps, and presently the 
beast came flopping up on deck, with 
its beak all over blood, and its neck 
coughing and working. It got half 
across the hatchway and seemed dazed 
for about an hour. No one seemed to 
think of shooting it! Then Cotton says 
it crawled to the bulwarks coughing and 
grunting away, and after a few attempts 
actually flew up into the air. He said 
it flew unlike any creature he had ever 
seen, much higher than most birds fly, 
and very swiftly. The last they saw of 
it was a little thing like a crow hovering 
over the forts at Shoe’ness.” 

** Well, I’m damned,” said Guy. ‘I 
never heard a better piece of yarning in 
my life. Do you actually mean to tell 
me that Fleming dares to print all that 
gaudy nonsense in the paper. He must 
certainly have been very drunk.” 

‘** Well, there it is, old man. I had to 
do what I was told, and I made a good 
piece of copy out of it. Iam_ not re- 
sponsible if Fleming does get his head 
laughed off, I don’t edit his rag. Pass 
the beer.” 

**Is the ship here?” 

**Yes it was docked about six this 
morning, and so far all the published 
news is what you had to-day in the 
Evening Post. It seems that some- 
thing strange certainly did happen, 
though of course it wasn’t that. They 
are going to hold an inquest, Fleming 
says. Something horribly beastly has 
happened to Glazebrook there’s no 
doubt of that. Something has scooped 
the poor beggar out. Well, I must be 
going, it’s nearly three, and more than a 
little towards dawning. Tell Bee I’m 
off, will you ?” 

Beatrice came back in a minute like 
a fresh rose,and before he went she 
drew him on to the balcony outside the 
window. There was a wonderful view 
from the balcony. Looking over the 
great lawns far down below, they could 
just see the dim purple dome of St. 
Paul’s which seemed to be floating in 
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mist, its upper part stark 
and black against the sky. 
To the right was the silent 
river with innumerable 

tches of yellow light 
rom the rows of gas lamps 
on Blackfriars bridge. A 
sweet scent from the boxes 
of mignonette floated on 
the dusky, heavy air. He 
put his arm round her and 
kissed her sweet, tremu- 
lous lips. ‘‘ My love, my 
love,” she whispered, ‘‘ oh, 
I love you so!” 

Her slender body clung 
to him. She was very 
sweet. The tall, strong 
young man leant over her 
and kissed her masses of 
dark, fragrant hair. 

‘* My little girl, my little 
girl,” he murmured with a 
wonderful tenderness in 
his voice, ‘‘there is nothing 
in the world but you, 
sweet little girl, dear, dear 
little girl, little wife.” 

She looked up at him at 
the word and there was a 
great light in her eyes, a 
thing inexpressibly beauti- 
ful for a man to see. 

‘**Love, good-night,” he 
whispered, and he kissed 
the tiny pink ear that heard him. 

After the fantastic story he had been 
telling them, a story which, wild and 
grotesque as it was, had yet sufficient 
vraisemblance to make them feel uncom- 
fortable, the majesty of the night gave 
the dim buildings of the town a restful 
and soothing effect, and as they stood 
on the balcony with their love surg- 
ing over them, they forgot every- 
ae but that one glorious and radiant 
act. 

Beatrice went with him to the head 
of the staircase—They lived very high 
up in the buildings called ‘Temple 
Gardens”—and watched him as he 
descended. It was curious to look 
down the great well of the stone steps 
and to feel the hot air which rose up 
from the gas lamps beating on her face. 
She could only see Tom on each landing 
when he turned to look up at her—a 





*“*THEY LOOKED IN AND SAW THE GREAT BEAST ALIVE’ 


tiny pink face perched on a little black 
fore-shortened body. 

When he got right down to the 
bottom he shouted up a “good night,” 
his voice sounding strange and unnatural 
as the walls threw it back to each other. 
In after years she always remembered 
the haunting sound of his voice as it came 
to her for the last time in this world. 

Between seven and eight o’clock the 
next morning Guy, who was on the staff 
of the Evening Post, one of the leading 
lunch-time papers, left the Temple for 
the offices in the Strand. 

It was a beautiful day, and early as it 
was the streets were fall of people gvoing 
to their work. Even now the streets 
were full of colour and sunshine, and 
every little city clerk contributed to 
gayness of the scene by wearing 1! 
his straw hat the bright ribbon of some 
club to which he did not belong. 
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Guy had been working for about an 
hour when Gobion, his assistant—the 
young man who afterwards made such a 
success with his book ‘“ Penny Inven- 
tions,"—- came in with a bunch of 
“flimsies,” reports of events sent in by 
poe who scoured London on 

icycles, hoping for crime. 

“ There doesn’t seem anything much,” 
he said, ‘‘ except one thing which is pro- 
bably a fake. It was brought in by that 
man, Roberts, and he tried to borrow half 
a James from the commissionaire on the 
strength of it, which certainly looks like 
a fake. If it is true, though, it’s good 
stuff. I’ve sent a reporter down to 
inquire.” 

“What is it?” said Descaves, yawning. 
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“‘Reported murder of a journalist. 
The flimsy says he was found at four 
o’clock in the morning by a policeman, 
on the steps of St. Paul’s absolutely 
broken up and mangled. Ah, here it is. 
‘ The body, which presented a most extra- 
ordinary and unaccountable appearance, was 
at once removed to St. Bride's mortuary.’ 
Further details later, Roberts says.” 

‘It sounds all right ; at any rate the 
reporter will be back soon, and we shall 
know. How did Roberts spot him asa 
journalist ?” 

‘Don’t know, 
shaved.” 

While the youth was speaking, the 
reporter entered breathless. 

“Column _ special,” _he 


suppose he hadn't 


gasped. 
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‘*Trant, aman on the Mercury, has been 
murdered, cut all to pieces. Good God ! 
I forgot, Descaves. Oh, I am fearfully 
sorry!” 

Guy rose quickly from his seat with a 
very white face, but without any sound. 
As he did so by some strange coinci- 
dence the tape machine on the little 

destal behind him began to print the 

rst words of a despatch from the 
Exchange Telegraph Company. The 
message dealt with the tragedy that had 
taken immediate power of speech away 
from him. The familiar whirr of the 
type wheel made him turn from mere 
force of habit, and stunned as his brain 
was, he saw the dreadful words spelling 
themselves on the paper with no reali- 
sation of their meaning. He stood 
swaying backwards and forwards, not 
knowing what he did, his eyes still rest- 
ing on the broad sheet of white paper 
on which the little wheel sped ceaselessly, 
recording the dreadful thing in neat blue 
letters. 

Then suddenly his eyes flashed the 
meaning of the gathering words to his 
brain, and he leant over the glass with a 
sick eagerness. Gobion and the reporter 
stood together anxiously watching him. 
At length the wheel slid along the bar 
and came to rest with a sharp click. 
Guy stood up again. 

** Do my work to-day,” he said quietly. 
‘““I must go to my sister,” and taking his 
hat he left the room. 

When he got out into the brilliant 
sunshine which flooded the Strand, his 
senses came back to him and he deter- 
mined that obviously the first thing to 
be done was to make sure that the body 
at St. Bride’s was really the body of his 
friend. 

Even in moments of deep horror and 
sorrow the mindofastrong, self-contained 
man does not entirely lose its power of 
concentration. The Telegraphic news 
had left very little doubt in his mind that 
the fact was true, but at the same time 
he could not conceive how such a ghastl 
thing could possibly have bashed. 
According to the information he had, it 
seemed the poor fellow had been struck 
dead only a few minutes after he had 
left the Temple the night before, and 
within a few yards of hischambers. ‘‘ On 
the steps of St. Paul’s” the wire ran, and 


Trant’s rooms were not sixty yards away, 
in a little old-fashioned court behind the 
Deanery. 

It was incredible. Owing to the great 
shops and warehouses all round, the 
neighbourhood was patrolled by a large 
number of policemen and watchmen. 
The space at the top of Ludgate Hill 
was, he knew, brilliantly lighted by the 
street lamps, and besides, about four it 
was almost daylight. It seemed impos- 
sible that Tom could have been done to 
death like this. ‘‘It’sa canard,” he said 
to himself, ‘‘damned silly nonsense,” 
but even as he tried to trick himself into 
disbelief, his sub-conscious brain told him 
unerringly that the horrid thing was true. 

Five minutes later he walked out of 
the dead house knowing the worst. The 
horror of the thing he had just seen, the 
awful inexpressible horror of it, killed 
every other sensation. He had recog- 
nised his friend’s right hand, for on the 
hand was a curious old ring of beaten 
gold which Beatrice used to wear. 


SECOND EPISODE. 

Mr. Frank Fleming, the editor o1 
the Daily Mercury, was usually an 
early riser. He never stopped at the 
office of the paper very late unless 
some important news was expected, or 
unless he had heard something in the 
House that he wished to write about 
himself. Now and then, however, when 
there was an all-night sitting, he would 
steal away from his bench below the 
gangway and pay a surprise visit before 
Trant and his colleagues had put the 
po to bed. On these occasions, when 

e was kept away from his couch longer 


than was his wont, he always slept late 


into the morning. It was about twelve 
o’clock on the day of Trant’s death that 
he rose up in bed and pressed the bell 
for his servant. The man brought his 
shaving water and the morning’s copy 
of the Mercury, and retired. Fleming 
opened his paper and the black headline 
and leaded type of the article on !’ro- 
fessor Glazebrook’s death at once caught 
his eye. He read it with complacent 
satisfaction. Trant had done the thing 
very cleverly and the article was c°r- 
tainly most striking. Fleming, a shrewd 
man of the world and Parliament«ry 
adventurer, had not for a moment dreamt 
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of believing young Egerton Cotton, but 
he nevertheless knew his business. It 
had got about that there was something 
mysterious in the events that had 
occurred on board the ‘‘ Henry Sandys,” 
and it had also got about that the one 
man who could throw any authentic 
light on these events was Cotton. It 
was therefore the obvious policy to buy 
Cotton’s information, and, while dis- 
claiming any responsibility for his 
statements, to steal a march on his con- 
temporaries by being the first to publish 
them. As he walked into the pretty 
little dining-room of his flat, Mr. Fleming 
was in an excellent temper. 

He was dividing his attention between 
the kidneys and the 7imes, when his man 
came into the room and told him that 
Mr. Morgan, the news editor, must see 
him immediately. 

He could hear Morgan in the entresol, 
and he called out cheerily, ‘‘Come in, 
Morgan ; come in, you're just in time for 
some breakfast.” 

The news editor entered in a very 
agitated state. When Fleming heard 


the undoubted fact of Trant’s death he 
was genuinely moved, and Morgan, who 
had a very low opinion of his chief's 


human impulses, was surprised and 
pleased. It seemed that Morgan had 
neither seen the body nor been to the 
scene of the crime, but had simply got his 
news from some men in the bar of the 
“Cheshire Cheese,” in Fleet Street, who 
were discussing the event. Trant had 
been a very popular man among his 
brethren, and many men were mourning 
for him as they went about their work. 

‘‘What you must do,” said Fleming 
to his assistant,” is this. Go down to 
the mortuary on my behalf, explain who 
Trant was, and gain every morsel of 
information you can. Go to the place 
Where the body was found as well. 
Poor Tom Trant! He was a nice bby— 
anice boy ; he had a career before him. 
I shall walk down to the office. This has 
shaken me very much, and I think a walk 
will buck me up a little. If you get a 
fast cab and tell the man to go Hell for 
Leather, you will be back in Fleet Street 
by the time I arrive. I shall not walk 
fast.” He heaved a perfectly sincere 
sigh as he put on his gloves. As he 
left the mansions and walked past the 
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Aquarium he remembered that a cigar 
was a soothing thing, and, lighting one, 
he enjoyed it to the full. The sunshine 
was so radiant that it was indeed diffi- 
cult to withstand its influence. Palace 
Yard was a great sight, and all the gild- 
ing on the clock tower shone merrily. 
The pigeons, with their strange iridescent 
eyes, were sunning themselves on the hot 
stones. The editor forgot all about 
Trant for some minutes in the pure 
physical exhilaration of it all. As he 
advanced up Parliament Street he saw 
Lord Salisbury, who was wearing an 
overcoat, despite the heat. 

Fleming turned up Whitehall Court 
and past the National Liberal Club to 
the Strand, which was very full of 
people. Fleming had always been a 
great patron of the stage. He knew, 
and was known to, many actors and 
actresses, and you would always see his 
name after a ten-guinea subscription on 
a benefit list. He liked the Strand, and 
he walked very slowly down the north 
side, nodding or speaking to some thea- 
trical acquaintance every moment. 

When he came to the bar where all 
the actors go, which is nearly opposite 
the Tivoli Music Hall, he saw Rustle 
Tapper, the famous comedian, standing 
on the steps wearing a new white hat 
and surveying the bright and animated 
scene with intense enjoyment. 

The two men were friends, and fora 
minute or two Fleming mounted the 
steps and stood by the other’s side. It 
was now about half-past one. 

** Well,” said the actor, ‘‘and how are 
politics, very busy just now? What is 
this I see in the Pali Mall about the 
murder of one of your young men? It’s 
not true, I hope.” 

“‘T am afraid it is only too true. He 
was the cleverest young fellow I have 
ever had on the paper. I got him 
straight from Baliol, and he would have 
been a very distinguished man. I don’t 
know anything about it yet but just the 
bare facts; our news editor has gone 
down to find out all he can.” 

They moved through the swing doors 
into the bar, talking as they went. 

The Strand was full of all its regular 
frequenters, and in the peculiar fashion 
of this street every one seemed to know 
every one else intimately. Little groups 
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of more or less well-known actors and 
journalists stood about the pavement or 
went noisily in and out of the bars, 
much impeding the progress of the 
ordinary passer-by. There was no sign 
or trace of anything out of the common 
to be seen. It was just the Strand on a 
bright summer’s day, and the flower-girls 
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“IT WAS OBVIOUS THAT SOMETHING 


were selling all their roses very fast to 
the pretty burlesque actresses and chorus 
girls who were going to and fro from the 
agents’ offices. 

About two o’clock—the evening papers 
said half-past two, but their information 
was faulty—the people in Bedford Street 
and the Strand heard a great noise of 
shouting, which, as far as they could 
judge,came from the direction of the Hay- 
market or Trafalgar Square. The noise 
sounded as if a crowd of people were 


shouting together, but whether in alarm 
or whether at the passing of some great 
person was not immediately apparent. 
It was obvious that something of im- 
portance was happening not very far 
away. After about a minute the shouting 
became very loud indeed, and a shrill 
note of alarm was plainly discernible. 


OF IMPORTANCE WAS HAPPENING” 


In a few seconds the pavements were 
crowded with men, who came running 
out from the bars and restaurants to see 
what was happening. Many of them 
came out without their hats. Fleming 
and the actor hurried out with the rest, 
straining and pushing to get a clear vicw 
westwards. One tall, clean-shaven 12n, 
with a black patch on his eye, his ‘ace 
bearing obvious traces of grease p:int, 
came out of the Bun Shop with his «!ass 
of brandy and water still in his han 
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It was a curious sight. Everyone was 
looking towards Trafalgar Square with 
mingled interest and uncertainty, and for 
the time all the business of the street 
was entirely suspended. The drivers of 
the omnibuses evidently thought that 
the shouting came from fire-engines which 
were trying to force their way eastwards 
through the traffic, for they drew up by 
the curbstone, momentarily expecting 
that the glistening helmets would swing 
round the corner of King William Street. 

Fleming, from the raised platform at 
the door of Gatti's, could see right down 
past Charing Cross station, and as he 
was nearly six feet high, he could look 
well over the heads of the podey little 
comedians who surrounded him. Sud- 
denly the noise grew in volume and rose 
several notes higher, and a black mass 
of people appeared running towards 
them. 

The next incident happened so rapidly 
that before any one had time for realisa- 
tion it was over. A huge black shadow 
cped along the dusty road, and, looking 
up, the terror-stricken crowd saw the 
incredible sight of a vast winged creature, 
as large as a dray-horse, gliding slowl 
over the street. The monster, which 
Fleming describes as something like an 
enormous bat with a curved bill like a 
bird of prey, began to hover, as if pre- 
paring to descend, when there was the 
sudden report of a gun. An assistant at 
the hosier’s shop at the corner of South- 
ampton Street, who belonged to the 
Volemteers, happened to be going to do 
some range firing in the afternoon, and 
fetching his rifle from behind the counter, 
took a pot shot at the thing. His aim, 
from surprise and fear, was bad, and the 
bullet only chipped a piece of stone from 
the coping of the Tivoli. The shot, 
however, made the creature change its 
intentions, for it swerved suddenly to the 
right against some telegraph wires, and 
then, breaking through them, flew with 
extraordinary swiftness away over the 
river, making, it appeared, for the Crystal 
Palace upon Sydenham Hill. A constable 
on Hungerford foot-bridge, who saw it as 
it went over the water, said that its 
hairless belly was all cut and bleeding 
from the impact of the wires. The 
excitement in the Strand became frantic. 
The windows of all the shops round the 


Tivoli were broken by the pressure of the 
crowd, who had instinctively got as near 
as possible to the houses. The cab and 
omnibus horses, scenting the thing, were 
in that state of extreme terror which 

enerally only an elephant has power to 
induce inthem. The whole street was 
in terrible confusion. The only person 
who seemed calm, soa report ran ina 
smart evening paper, was a tall man who 
was standing at the door of a bar wearing 
a patch over one eye, and who had a 
glass of brandy in his hand. A reporter 
who had been near him, said that as 
soon as the monster had disappeared over 
the house-tops, he quietly finished his 

lass of brandy, oat straightway went 
inside to have it maienishet. 

Special editions of the evening papers 
were at once issued. The Globe, owing 
to the nearness of its offices, being first 
in the field. 

The sensational story of the Mercury, 
which had been the signal for increasing 
laughter all the morning, came at once 
into men’s minds, and, incredible as it 
was, there could now be no doubt of the 
truth. 

A creature which, in those dim ages 
when the world was young and humanity 
itself was slowly being evolved in 
obedience to an inevitable law, had 
winged its way over the mighty swamps 
and forests of the primeval world, was 
alive and preying amongthem. Tothose 
who thought, there was something 
sinister in such an incalculable age. The 
order of nature was disturbed. 

The death of young Trant was imme- 
diately explained, and at dinner time the 
wildest rumours were going about the 
clubs, while in the ene ae music- 
halls le were saying that a whole 
foul ined of dragons - been let loose 
upon the town. 

The sensation was unique. Never 
before in all the history of the world had 
such a thing been heard of, and all night 
long the telegraphs sent conflicting 
rumours to the great centres of the 
earth. London was beside itself with 
excitement, and few people going about 
in the streets that night felt over secure, 


though everyone felt that the slaughter 
of the beast was only a matter of hours. 
The very uneasiness that such a weird 
and unnatural appearance excited in the 
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brains of the populace had its humorous 
side, and when that evening Mr. Dan 
Leno chose to appear upon the stage as 
acomic St. George, the laughter was 
Homeric. Such was the state of the 
public opinion about the affair on the 
evening of the first day, but there was a 
good deal of anxiety felt at Scotland 
Yard, and Sir Edward Bradford was for 
some time at work organising and direct- 
ing precautionary measures. A com- 
pany of sharp-shooters was sent down to 
the Embankment from the Regent’s Park 
Barrack, and waited in readiness for any 
news. Mounted police armed with 
carbines were patrolling the whole 
country round Sydenham, and even as 
far as Mitcham Common were on the 
alert. Two or three of them rode con- 
stantly ap and down the Golf Links. 

A warning wire was despatched to 
Mr. Henry Gillman, the general manager 
of the Crystal Palace, for at this season 
of the year the grounds were always full 
of pleasure-seekers. About nine o'clock 
the chief inspector on duty at the police 
headquarters received the following 
telegram. 

‘‘Animal appeared here 8.30, and 
unfortunately killed child. Despite 


volley got away apparently unharmed. 
Heading for London when last seen. 


Have closed Palace and cleared 
grounds,” 

It appears what actually happened was 
as follows :— 

A Dr. David Pryce, a retired professor 
from one of the Scotch Universities, who 
lived in a house on Gipsy Hill, was 
taking a stroll down the central transept 
after dinner, when he was startled to 
hear the noise of breaking glass high up 
in the roof. Some large pieces of glass 
fell within a few yards of him into one 
of the pomataharcetl fountains. Running 
to one side, he looked up, and saw that 
some heavy body had fallen on to the 
roof and coming through the glass was so 
balanced upon an iron girder. Even as 
he looked, the object broke away and 
fell with a frightful splash into the basin 
among the gold-fish. Simultaneously 
he heard the crack of rifles firing in the 
grounds outside. 

He was the first of the people round 
to run to the fountain, where he found, 
to his unspeakable horror, the ‘bleeJing 


body of a child, a sweet little gir: of 
six, still almost breathing. 

The news of this second victim was in 
the streets about ten o’clock, and it was 
then that a real panic took possession of 
all the pleasure-seekers in Piccadilly and 
the Strand. 

The special descriptive writers from 
the great daily papers, who went about 
the principal centres of amusement, 
witnessed the most extraordinary sights. 
Now and again there would be a false 
alarm that the dragon—for that is what 
—_ were beginning to call it—was 
in the neighbourhood, and there would 
be a stampede of men and women into 
the nearest place of shelter. The pro- 
prietor of one of the big Strand bars, 
afterwards boasted that the panic had 
been worth an extra fifty pounds to him. 

The Commissioner of Police became 
so seriously alarmed, both at the dis- 
orderly state of the streets, and the pos- 
sible chance of another fatality, that he 
thought it wiser to obtain military 
assistance, and about half-past eleven 
London was practically under arms. 
Two or three linesmen were stationed 
at central points in the main streets, 
and little groups of cavalry with unslung 
carbines patrolled from place to place. 

Although the strictest watch was kept 
all night, nothing was seen of the 
monster, but in the morning a constable 
of the C Division, detailed for special 
duty, found traces at the top of Ludgate 
Hill which proved conclusively that the 
animal had been there sometime during 
the night. 


THE THIRD EPISODE 

The wide-spread news that the terror 
had been in the very heart of London 
during the night created tremendous 
excitement among the authorities and the 
public at large. The City Police held 
a hurried consultation in Old Jewry about 
nine o’clock in the morning, and after 
hearing Sergeant Weatherley’s account 
of his discovery, came to the conclusiv 
that the dragon had probably made ''s 
lair on the top of St. Paul’s Cathedra' 
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requesting the officials to give the police 
every facility for a thorough exami- 
nation. 

It was then that the fatal mistake was 
made which added a fourth victim to 
the death roll. 

About 9.30 a telegram was re- 
ceived at New Scotland Yard from a 
professional golfer at Mitcham, saying 
that some caddies on their way to the 
club-house had sighted the monster 
hovering over the Croydon road early 
in the morning. A wire was at once 
despatched to the local police station on 
the lower green, directing that strict 
inquiries should be made, and the result 
tele ~~ at once. Meanwhile Scot- 
lan ard communicated with Old 
ewry, and the City Police made the 
incredible blunder of putting off the 
search party till the Mitcham report was 
thoroughly investigated. 

It was not allowed to be known that 
the police had any suspicion that 
St. Paul’s might harbour the dragon, and 
the fact of Sergeant Weatherley’s disco- 
very did not transpire till the second 
edition of the Star appeared, just about 
the time the final scene was being 
enacted on the south roof. 

Accordingly the omnibuses followed 
the usual Cannon Street route, and the 
City men from the suburbs crowded 
them as usual. Inthe brilliant morning 
sunshine—for it was a perfect summer's 
day—it was extremely difficult to believe 
that anything untoward was afoot. 

The panic of the night before, the 
panic of the gas lamps and the uncertain 
mystery of night, had very largelv 
subsided. Many a city man who the 
night before had come out of the Alham- 
bra or the Empire seized with a genuine 
terror, now sat on the top of his City 
‘bus smoking the after-breakfast cigarette 
and almost joking about the whole 
extraordinary affair. The fresh, new air 
was so delightful that it had its effect on 
everybody, and the police and soldiers 
who stood at ease round the statue of 
Queen Anne were saluted with a con- 
stant fire of chaff from the waggish young 
gentlemen of the Stock Exchange as 
they were carried to their daily work. 

“What price the Dragon!” and 
“Have you got a muzzle handy!” 
resounded in the precincts of the Cathe- 
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dral, and the merry witticisms afforded 
intense enjoyment to the crowds of 
ragamuffins who lounged round the top 
of Ludgate Hill. 

Then, quite suddenly, came the last 
act of the terrible drama. 

Just as a white Putney "bus was 
slowly coming up the steep gradient of 
the hill, the horses straining and slipp'ng 
on the road, a black object rose from 
behind the clock tower on the facade 
of the Cathedral, and with a long, easy 
dive the creature that was terrorising 
London came down upon the vehicle. 
It seemed to slide rapidly down the air 
with its wings poised and open, and it 
came straight at the omnibus. The 
driver, with great presence of mind and 
not a moment too soon, pulled his horses 
suddenly to the right, and the giant 
enemy rushed past with a great disturb- 
ance of the air hardly a yard away from 
the conveyance. 

It sailed nearly down to the railway 
bridge before it was able to check its 
flight and turn. 

Then, with a slow flapping of its great 
leathery wings, it came back to where 
the omnibus was oscillating violently as 
the horses reared and plunged. 

It was the most horrible sight in the 
world. Seen at close quarters the mon- 
strous creature was indescribably loath- 
some, and the stench from its body was 
overpowering. Its great horny beak 
was covered with brown stains, and in 
its eagerness and anger it was foaming 
and slobbering at the mouth. Its eyes, 
which were half-covered with a white 
scurf, had something of that malignant 
and horrible expression that one some- 
times sees in the eyes of an evil-minded 
old man. 

In a moment the thing was right over 
the omnibus, and the people on the top 
were hidden from view by the beating 
of its mighty wings. Three soldiers on 
the pavement in ont of the Cathedral 
knelt down, and taking deliberate aim, 
fired almost simultaneously. A moment 
after the shots rang out, the horses, who 
had been squealing in an ecstasy of ter- 
ror, overturned the vehicle. The dra- 
gon, which had been hit in the leather- 
like integument stretched between the 
rib-bones of its left wing, rose heavily 
and slowly, taking a little spring from 
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the side of the omnibus, and giving 
utterance to a rapid chokin sound, 
very like the gobbling of a turkey. Its 
wings beat the air with tremendous 


power, and with the regular sound of a 
pumping engine, and in its bill it held 
some bright red object, which was 
screaming in uncontrollable agony. In 
two seconds the creature had mounted 
above the houses, and all down Ludgate 


Hill the horror-bitten crowd could see 
that its writhing, screaming burden was 
a soldier of the line. 

The man, by some curious instinct, 
had kept tight hold of his little swagger- 
stick, and his whirling arms bore a gro- 
tesque resemblance to the conductor of 
an orchestra directing its movements with 
his baton. Some more shots pealed out, 
and the screaming stopped with the 
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suddenness of asteam whistle turned off, 
while the swagger-stick fell down into 
the street. 

Over the road, from house to house, 
was stretched a row of flags with a 
Union Jack in the centre, which had 
been put up earlier in the morning by 
an alderman who owned one of the 
shops, in order to signalise some im- 
portant civic function. In mounting, the 
monster was caught by the line which 
supported the flags, and then with a 
tremendous effort it pulled the whole 
arrangement loose. Then, very slowly, 
and with the long row of gaudy flags 
streaming behind it, it rose high into the 
air and sank down behind the dome of 
St. Paul’s. As it soared, regardless of 
the fusilade from below, it looked exactly 
like a fantastic Japanese kite. The 
whole affair, from the time of the first 
swoop from St. Paul’s until the monster 
sank again to its refuge, only took two 
or three seconds over the minute. 

The news of this fresh and terrible 
disaster reached the waiting party in Old 
Jewry almost immediately, and they 
started for the Cathedral without a 
moment’s delay. They found Ludgate 
Hill was almost empty, as the police 
under the railway bridge were deflecting 
the traffic into other routes. On each 
side of the street hundreds of white faces 
peered from doorways and windows 
towards St. Paul’s. The overturned 
omnibus still lay in the middle of the 
road, but the horses had been taken away. 

The party marched in through the 
west door, and the ineffable peace of 
the great church fell round them like a 
cl and made their business seem 
fantastic and unreal. Mr. Harding, the 
permanent clerk of the works, met them 
in the nave, and held a consultation with 
Lieutenant Boyle and Inspector Nichol- 
son, who commanded the men. The 
clerk of the works produced a rough ma 
of the various roofs, on any one of whic 
the dragon might be. He suggested, and 
the lieutenant quite agreed, that two or 
three men should first be sent to try and 
locate the exact resting-place of the 
monster, and that afterwards the best 
shots should surround and attack it. 
The presence of a large number of men 
wandering about the extremely complli- 
cated system of approaches might well 


disturb the creature and send it abroad 
again. He himself, he added, would 
accompany the scouts. 

Three men were chosen for the job, 
a sergeant of police and two soldiers, 
Mr. Harding took them into his office, 
and they removed their boots for greater 
convenience in climbing. They were 
conducted first ofall into the low gallery 
hung with old frescoes which leads to the 
library, and then, opening a small door 
in the wall, Mr. Harding, beckoning the 
others to follow, disappeared into 
darkness. 

They ascended some narrow winding 
steps deep in the thickness of the masonry, 
until a gleam of light showed stealing 
down from above, making their faces pale 
and haggard. Their leader stopped, and 
there was a jingling of keys. “It is 
unlikely it’ll be here,” he said in a low 
voice, “and anyway it can’t get at us 
quickly, but be careful. Sergeant, you 
bring one man and come with me, and 
the last man stay behind and hold the 
door open in case we have to retreat.” 
He turned the key in the lock and opened 
the narrow door. 

For a moment the brilliant light of the 
sun blinded them, and then the two men 
who were yet a few steps down in the 
dark vere | the other say, ‘‘Come on, 
it’s all safe.” 

They came out into a large square 
court floored with lead. Great stone 
walls rose all around them, and the only 
outlet was the door by which they had 
come. It was exactly like a prison exer- 
cise yard, and towering away above their 
heads in front was the huge central dome. 
The dismal place was quite empty. 

** The swine isn’t here, that’s certain,” 
said one of the soldiers. 

‘‘No, we must go round to the south 
side,” said the clerk of the works ; ‘‘it’s 
very much like this, only larger. But 
there’s a better way to get to it. Letus 
go back at once.” 

They went down again to the library 
corridor, and turning by the archway 
debouching on the whispering gallery— 
they could hear the strains of the organ 
as they passed—went up another dark 
and narrow stairway. They came out 
onto a small ledge of stone, a kind of 
gutter, and there was very little room 
between the walls at their backs and 
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the steep lead-covered side of the main 
roof which towered into the air straight 
in front. 

- “ Now,” said Mr. Harding, ‘‘ we have 
got to climb up this slant and down the 
other side, and if he’s anywhere about 
we shall see him there. At the bottom 
of the other slope is a gutter, like this, 
to stand in, but no wall, as it looks 
straight down intoa big bear pit, like the 
one we went to first. We shall have to 
go 1ight down the other slant, because if 
he’s lying on the near side of the pit— 
and it’s the shady side—we shan’t be 
able to see him atall. You'll find it easy 
enough to get up, and if you should slip 
back this wall will bring you up short, 
but be very careful about going down. 
If you once begin to slide you’ll toboggan 
right over the edge and on to the top of 
the beast, and even if he isn’t there, it’s 
a sixty foot drop.” 

As they climbed slowly up the steep 
roof, all London came into clear and 
lovely view—white, red, and purple in the 
sun. When at length they reached the 
top and clung there, for a moment, high 
in the air, like sparrows perching on the 
ridge of a house, they could only just 
see the mouth of the drop yawning down 
below them. 

One of the soldiers, a lithe and athle- 
tic young fellow, was down at the bottom 
considerably before the others, and 
crouching in the broad gutter, he peered 
cautiously over the edge. They saw his 
shoulders heave with excitement, and in 
a moment he turned his head towards 
them. His face was white and his eyes 


full of loathing. They joined him at 
once, and the horror of what they saw 
will never leave any of the four. 

The Dragon was lying on its side 
against the wall.’ Its whole vast length 
was heaving as if in pain, while close by 
it lay the remains of what was once a 
soldier of the Queen. 

It was soon killed. The marksmen 
were hurriedly brought up from below, 
and after a perilous climb, owing to the 
weight of their rifles, lined the edge of 
the pit. They fired repeated volleys into 
the vast groaning creature. After the 
first volley it began to cough and choke, 
and vainly trying to open its maimed 
wings, dragged itself into the centre of 
the place. The mere sight of the malign 
thing gave a shock to the experience that 
was indescribable. It fulfilled no place 
in the order of life, and this fact induced 
a cold fear far more than its actual 
appearance. A psychologist who talked 
to one of the ickiies afterwards, got 
near to some fundamental truths dealing 
with the natural limits of sensation, in 
a brilliant article published in Cosmopolis. 
In its death agonies, agonies which were 
awful to look at, it crawled right across 
the floor of the court, and it moved the 
line of flags, which still remained fixed to 
one paw, in such a way that when they 
got down to it they found that, by a 
strange and pathetic coincidence, th: 
Union Jack was covering the body of the 
dead soldier. 

In this way the oldest living thing in 
the world was destroyed, and London 
breathed freely again. 
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V.—THE PAINTED HELL. 


ALTHOUGH the Riviera 
season opened so 
badly, ruined by out- 
breaks of typhoid and 
rumours of war, yet during Carnival 
the Nice hotels have been, as usual, full 
to overflowing. Half the fashionable 
world of Europe seems sunning itself 
below my windows as I write on this 
warm March afternoon. The waveless 
sea is of that intense sapphire hue 
which one only sees in pictures in Eng- 
land. The roses are in full bloom, and 
the town of Nice is sweet with the all- 
pervading odour of violets. Carnival, 
which fell early this year, is over, and 
the tourist crowd, not forgetting the 
thousands of gaping Cookites who came 
by rail, and the hundreds who came 
from New York on Mediterranean 
pleasure cruises, has at last swept by. 
Society alone is left to enjoy the last 
few remaining weeks of the season. 


CARNIVAL 
FROLIC, 


Unlike most habitués of the Riviera, I 


never miss a Carnival. Many go over 
to respectable Cannes or to invalid 
Meatone, while Nice runs riot ; but per- 
sonally I like being a spectator of the 
merriment during the reign of the King 
of Folly. Carnival was not, however, 
so good as in past years. The badness 
of the season prevented the Feétes 
Committee spending so much upon the 
colossal cars and masquerades as for- 
merly ; hence the affair was denounced 
on all hands as a tawdry show. This is 
a thousand pities. The gaiety of Nice 
has, during the past twenty years, cul- 
minated in Carnival, and if the latter 
degenerates, then the ruin of the Riviera 
is fast approaching. Of course, the 
fighting with confetti was just as fierce 
as ever, and the balls were just as merry 
and reckless as in past years. Indeed, 
the ball at the Casino, at which only 
the colours of the Carnival are worn— 


Copyright in the United States of America by William Le Queux, 1899. 
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this year mauve and old gold—was 
even more largely attended than on 
revious occasions. There was the usual 
oisterous fun and intriguing beneath 
the masks, the usual mad dancing and 
popping of champagne corks, uatil the 
grey of dawn appeared behind Cape 
Ferrat, and the usual merriment as we 
all wended our way homewards. But 
King Carnival—a photograph of whom 
is here given—is now burned, the tri- 
coloured decorations are packed away 
for another year, and all that remains 
are the paper confetti one finds in the 
corners of one’s pockets, and the sae 
rot’s dress in satin, which calls forth 
memories of some amusing evenings. 
The Battles of 
THE BATTLES Flowers have been far 
OF FLOWERS. more successful than 
Carnival itself. No- 
where in all the world is there a sight 
more picturesque than the procession 
of decorated carriages along the beau- 
tiful Promenade des Anglais—the finest 





promenade in Europe—and certainly 
this year was no exception. The car- 
riages exhibited even greater taste in 
ornamentation than last year, and even 
though the prize banners fell to one or 
more of their usual recipients, the two 
battles were altogether most success‘ul. 
The winner of the first prize was 
Mdlle. Juniori, a variety artiste who 
often sings at the Empire Theatre in 
London, and who has taken prizes at 
this function for five years past. She 
has a villa in Nice, called the Villa 
Juniori, and her turn-outs are perhaps 
the smartest in Nice, her black four-in- 
hand, which she drives herself, being 
much admired by all promenaders. 
Her rival in beauty is ‘‘La Belle 
Otero,” the Spanish dancer, who also 


won a prize at the Bittles of Flowers 
this year, and who is also known on the 
London and Paris music-hall stages. 
Many of the carriages were most taste- 
ful, but an incident occurred at the 
second battle which was searcely cal- 
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culated to inspire good feeling between 
the French and their English visitors. 
At the rear of a carriage was displayed 
a Union Jack, and as it passed it was 
loudly hissed by the crowd of French 
in the tribunes. On the previous even- 
ing I was at the Jetée Promenade, a 
pavilion similar to our English pier, 
and at the music-hall performance 
given there were some imitations otf 
well-known women, among them 
When the French 


Queen Victoria. 
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Nicois—that journal which even level- 
headed Frenchmen denounce as a torchon 
—have ruined Nice ; and nextseason will, 
I feel confident, show this very plainly. 

It is only Monte 
Carlo, and the remote 
chance of winning for- 
tunes there, that now 
attracts the majority of people to the 
Riviera — those possessing villas, of 
course excepted. There is an attraction 
about Monte Carlo that cannot be 


AT MONTE 
CARLO, 








NIC&.—CORSO CARNAVALESQUE 


artiste representing the Queen ap- 
peared on the stage there were loud 
hisses and groans, while one hatchet- 
faced Frenchman rose and shouted 
“Down with the English!” And this in 
a town which owes its whole being to 
English and American patronage! The 
Nicois have this season received a fore- 
taste of what is to come. The rapacity 
of hotel-keepers, and the negligence 
of the authorities, combined with the 
insults hurled at England by the Petit 


VOL. VII., NEW SERIES.—APRIL, 1899 


resisted. I have known the Casino for 
fifteen years, and have lost and won 
modest stakes there a good many times, 
yet I confess that to-day the roulette exer- 
cises much the same fascination over 
me as it ever did, although I trust that 
I am now able to resist the temptation 
when I choose. At no place in all the 
world can human nature be studied so 
well as at those crowded, heated rooms, 
where the jingle of coin, the rustle of 
notes, the click of the tiny ivory ball as 
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it drops into the little space on the red 
and black wheel, unites with the strident, 
untiring voices of the croupiers crying : 
“* M’sicurs faites vos jeux?” or ‘* Rien ne 
va plus!” One wanders through those 
great salons, this year enlarged, improved 
and redecorated with unequalled magni- 
ficence, and watches the fevered perspir- 
ing crowds four or six deep around 
the tables, attracted there as moths 
are attracted by candles, all tempting 
the fickle goddess. Many are the 
curious scenes I have witnessed there, 
and many the strange turns of fortune. 
My enemies would, I suppose, term me 
a gambler, because of the fact that I 
possess a white season-ticket issued by 
the Administration; nevertheless I 
must deny that insinuation, and add 
that I always find in the Casino vivid 
studies of human nature which I cannot 
obtain elsewhere. Little dramas are 
always passing before my eyes. As an 
example, a few nights ago I was in the 
Rooms with some English friends, after 
dining at the table dhéte at the Hétel 
des Palmiers—which, by the way, I can 
recommend to visitors to Monte Carlo 
as the cheapest, quietest and best in the 


Principality—and next me at one of the 
roulette tables stood a neatly-dressed 
young Frenchwoman, possibly the wife 


of a small tradesman. She had won 
once or twice, and, becoming excited, 
as all do who are new to the game, she 
began to plunge. She lost, and lost, 
and still lost. It was on the number 32 
that she always staked, each time a 
couple or three louis. At last she 
placed on a single louis, and murmured 
aloud in French, ‘ That’s the last I 
have in all the world!” The wheel 
was spun, the croupier cried, ‘‘ Rien ne 
va plus!” and the ball fell. She lost. 
Then she turned away from the table, 
her face blanched, and staggered out 
absolutely penniless. Again the wheel 
was spun, again it fell, and, with that 
strange turn which fortune sometimes 
takes, it fell upon 32, the number upon 
which the unfortunate woman had all 
the evening been going to her ruin. 
Monte Carlo is a 
painted hell within a 
natural paradise. 
Many times have I 
condemned it in print. One may 


WOMEN AS 
GAMBLERS, 


wander through it, play a little, dine 
well, enjoy the music, sip a mazagran 
on the terrace of the Café de Paris, or, 
if a winner, sup at Ciro’s—that remark- 
able restaurant where everything is the 
best that money can procure—yet one 
invariably goes away disgusted. | 
myself have seen dozens of men ruin 
themselves, and women too. Indeed, 
the gambling fever seizes the fair sex 
more acutely than men, for, like drink, 
so with gambling, a woman who once 
acquires the habit can never be broken 
of it. A man, if he has a few bad days 
and loses, will judiciously make a vow 
to leave the tables alone, and go in for 
the more legitimate joys of smoking, 
coffee-drinking and music; but with 
women it is all different. If they lose, 
they will only double their stakes, to 
lose again. The Bank at Monte Carlo 
profits more upon its dealings with 
women than with men, but perhaps 
most of all upon the various so-called 
‘*systems ” which are so popular on the 
Riviera, and can be bought in little 
books with full instructions. The last 
of these so-called ‘‘systems,” and one 
which is very popular this season, Is a 
little red book entitled, ‘‘Ten Days at 
Monte Carlo at the Bank's Expense.” 
On first reading the book, I thought 
that at last the writer had hit upon a 
sound “system,” but as an habitué of 
Monte Carlo I am wary before expend- 
ing money, and therefore took counsel 
with an English friend, himself a 
constant player. We purchased the 
records of the winning numbers of 
one of the tables for a whole year, 
and carefully went through it, com- 
paring it with this newly - discovered 
**system.” On the first three days we 
found that we really would have won, 
but on the fourth day we found that 
our loss would only have amounted to 
about £600, and again on the fifth! So 
we resolved to place that new “system ’ 
on the shelf, with the effusions of all 
other calculators. 
The truth is that 
““SYSTEMS” there is no “‘system 
AT that will ensure win- 
ROULETTE. ning at Monte Carlo. 
The player who has 4 
thousand francs to stake has just as 
much chance if he approaches the table 
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and tosses the bank note upon red or 
upon black, with a chance of receiving 
another thousand francs in addition, as 
he has in changing it into five-franc 
pieces, and playing upon the chevals, 
the transversales, the columns, the 
dozens, or the numbers. All chances 
are equal. The Bank takes its per- 
centage of the gambler’s stake and 
flourishes gaily upon it. I have nothing 
whatever to say in condemnation of the 
actual management of Monte Carlo, 
for play there is as fair to the player as 


SUNNY 


SOUTH 


have won. Therefore, whatever may 
be said regarding the morals of gam- 
bling, not a word can be said against 
the Administration, or its officials. 
When one reflects that in those rooms 
are gathered the worst set of thieves 
and blacklegs in Europe, and that the 
two worlds, the Aaut-monde and the 
demt-monde, rub shoulders, it is really 
surprising how well the place is con- 
ducted. Never once, during all the 
years I have known Monte Carlo, have 
I ever heard of any one’s pocket being 
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MONTE CARLO.—CASINO AND GARDENS 


it is possible for play to be—fairer by 
far than the Stock Exchange. No one 
has even attempted to among that there 
is any trickery at roulette or trente-et- 
quarante. Indeed, where any dispute 
arises—and serious quarrels very often 
do arise—the Bank makes it a rule to 
pay both disputing parties. I have been 
paid myself in this way, and have 
watched numbers of disputes in which 
the Bank has lost thousands of francs 
by paying both persons claiming to 


picked there, or of any theft from the 
person in the rooms, a fact which speaks 
volumes for the manner in which all 
players are under the surveillance of 
the attendants. Briefly, the life at 
Monte Carlo is of intense interest from 
first to last; from the habits of the 
tweed-coated tourist, who is refused ad- 
mittance because his trousers are turned 
up, to the millionaire in straw hat, who 
flings away thousand-franc notes as 
other Bom do five-franc pieces. I 
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MONTE CARLO.—SALLE DE JEU 


have myself witnessed men winsufficient 
to keep them in affluence for the re- 
mainder of their lives while I have stood 
by watching, and I have likewise seen 
others lose a fortune, reducing them- 
selves from affluence to direst poverty 
within half-an-hour. It is avarice, 
always avarice, that ruins people at 
Monte Carlo. Those content to win a 
pound or so each day they play may 
possibly leave off winners at the end of 
the season. But those who play to win 
high stakes will invariably go awa 
rather wiser and certainly very muc 
the poorer. 

That there are a 
good many suicides 
owing to losses at 
Monte Carlo is, of 
course, well known. The Administra- 
tion takes care to hush up the ugly fact 
as far as it is able, but now and then 
painful cases of suicide leak out, and a 
few people are horrified. One of the 
most distressing cases happened a few 
months ago. A young German and his 


ABOUT THE 
SUICIDES, 


bride, accompanied by a male friend, 
arrived at Monte Carlo from Cologne. 
The pair came tospend theirhoneymoon, 
and both the young wife and the husband 
were at once seized by the gambling 
fever. The flowers and palms of Monaco 
were different from dull Cologne, with 
its evil-smelling streets and its grey Dom 
Platz, and the trio at first went along 
oe and winning alternately 
—until, believing that fortune smiled, 
they commenced to plunge. In a single 
day all three lost all that they had, in- 
cluding the money remitted by telegraph, 
and that same night they went over to 
Nice, and together committed suicide 
in the sea, leaving a letter which plainly 
showed the cause of the tragedy. Re- 
liable statistics, given by Dumont in his 
well-known indictment of Monte Carlo 
under the title of ‘‘ Le Prince Rouge 
et Noir,” show that during the past 
decade the average number of suicides 
at Monte Carlo have been over two pe’ 
day! Surely that is an alarming state 
of things! Yet, after all, looked at 
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impartially, Monte Carlo does not seek 
to get gamblers into its clutches as do 
the proprietors of London bucket-shops. 
When a man goes there he is not ad- 
mitted unless his outward appearance 
is such as to lead the attendants to 
believe that he can afford to lose a 
few hundred francs, and before he 
enters he must present his visiting-card 
and formally apply for admission. None 
under twenty-one are admitted, there- 
fore those who cannot afford to lose need 
not enter there. I am well aware of 
the terrible evils of gambling, having 
myself witnessed much of it; never- 
theless, I contend that if there must be 
gambling—and I take it that there must 
be—there can be no fairer games than 
those played at Monte Carlo, nor no 
more just conductors of a gambling- 
hell than the Administration of the 
Cercle des Etrangers de Monaco. The 
fact to be regretted is that books such 
as the one I have mentioned should be 
published. For years it has been proved 
that there is no infallible system by which 
one may win at Monte Carlo, yet when 
such books are issued hundreds of 


people, eager to grasp at straws, rush 
to buy copies, and afterwards to risk 


‘their money on the fapis vert. The 
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publication of each of these books 
means a gain to the Bank of thousands 
of pounds, and perhaps the ruin of 
hundreds, and even some suicides—a 
cheerful reflection for their authors ! 

While upon the 
subject of Nice and 
Monte Carlo, I would 
strongly advise those 
who visit the Riviera not to fail to take 
a railway journey upon the recently 
opened strategical railway, called the 
Line of Southern France, which runs 
from Nice, by way of La Roquette, to 
Puget - Théniers, passing the wild 
Gorges du Loup. It is a marvellously 
constructed line, passing up the valley 
of the Var through some of the finest, 
if not the very finest, mountain scenery 
in France, and one has a journey of 
forty miles of constant panorama of 
rocks, rivulets, waterfalls, and the 
snow-clad Alps, all well worth seeing. 
It is a journey which should not be 
missed, although I fear very few 
devote a day to it. Those who do 
so will certainly not regret taking my 
advice. 

The accompanying photographs are by 
Messrs. J. GiLertTa, of Nice, and Mr. E. 
BRACKEN. 


IN THE 
MOUNTAINS. 
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where ‘“‘The Coastwise 

Lights of England watch 

the ships of England go” 

there is none more quaint 

and interesting than the 

old-world port of Harwich. 
Being the natural place of embarkation 
* for the Low Countries, Harwich has ever 
been held to beof considerable strategical 
importance, and an accurate history of 
Harwich would almost be a history of 
England. 

It was King Edward II. who bestowed 
its charter of incorporation upor 
Harwich as long ago as 1318, and its old 

al Naval yard, where shipbuilding is 
vtillea rried on, wasoriginally constructed 
in 1326 by that ill-fated monarch’s 
strong-minded spouse, who fortified the 
town, having, new-woman like, risen in 
rebellion against her husband. Fourteen 
years later the son of Edward II. and 
Isabella, King Edward III., set out from 
Harwich with a fleet of two hundred 
and sixty sail, and by defeating the 
French off Sluys, on the coast of 
Flanders, won the first great English 
naval victory. This was not the first 
fight near ‘Teeouk. for in 885 King 
Alfred’s fleet joined issue with the 


Danesthere, with what result isuncertain, 
as both sides claimed the victory. 

Henry VIII. visited Harwich on June 
8th, 1543, as did his daughter Elizabeth 
on August r2th, 1561. So well did Good 
Queen Bess like the town, that she 
stayed there some days, accepting enter- 
tainment at the expense of the Borough 
and lodging at a house in the middle of 
the High Street. On leaving, the Queen 
enquired of the Mayor if he had any 
request to make on behalf of the town. 
‘* Nothing, but to wish your Majesty a 
good journey,” replied his w orship. 
‘‘A pretty town, and wants nothing,” 
was the Queen’s comment, as, turning 
her horse’s head, she rode out of the 
town. Commenting on this incident, 
Dale, the historian, wrote in 1730: ‘‘ The 
state and condition of this town at this 
present is not much unlike what it was 
at that time, not having any inhabitants 
who may pass in repute of being very 
rich men, nor any so poor and indigent 
as to beg an alms from door to door, it 
being in nowise guilty of begging or 
beggary.” 

On July 22nd, 1666, owing to threats 
of invasion on the part of the Dutch, no 
less than one hundred English men of 
war are recorded to have anchored in 
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Harwich Harbour. On October 3rd ot 
the same year, King Charles II. drove 
over from Newmarket, where he had 
been attending the races, to Landguard 
Fort, whence he crossed by yacht to 
Harwich. The king was accompanied 
by the Duke of York, afterwards James 
II., the Duke of Buckingham, and two 
of his. natural sons, the Dukes of 
Monmouth and Richmond. The royal 
party stayed over night, and, the follow- 
ing day being Sunday, all devoutl 

attended Divine Service in the cn 
church. It is recorded that the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Dr. Tully, 
one of His Majesty’s chaplains; but it 
is not recorded that the learned preacher 
favoured his sovereign with a choice 
excerpt from the Commination Service, 
or based his discourse on the Seventh 
Commandment. 

Twice, when waging war with France, 
William III. passed through Harwich, 
on the way to and from his beloved 
Holland; on one occasion, May ist, 
1691, to be precise, staying at the house 
then occupied by Mr. Thomas Langley, 
which house is still in existence in 
Church Street. 

Records prove that both George I. 
and George II. visited Harwich, and on 
December 3rd, 1728, Frederick, Prince 
of Wales, landed there on his way from 
Hanover, sleeping at the “ Three Cups” 
Hotel. 

From all this it will be seen that 
Harwich has been in its time a place of 
very considerable importance, but old 
towns, like old families, rise, flourish, 
and fall. In years gone by, fishing was 
the principal industry of the place, 
although its shipbuilding and timber 
trade were then, as now, of no mean 
importance. In 1778, Harwich was the 
chief fishing port on the East Coast, its 
fleet numbering seventy-eight sail of 
first-class boats, but the long war with 
France greatly hindered its operations, 
and on the cessation of hostilities it was 
found that the bulk of the trade had 
=e to Great Grimsby, which port, 

eing further north, had been safer 
during the war. Indeed, the Peace of 
1815 was anything but an unmitigated 
blessing to Harwich, for the bulk of its 
garrison was withdrawn, and although 
it is still strongly fortified and Tommy 


— - much in pe po ay from a 
urely milit int of view it may be 
aia of Harwich “ Ichabod, the glory 
is departed.” 

But an even heavier blow was struck 
at the prosperity of Harwich when, in 
1836, the asia were transferred to 
Dover. Prior to that date it had been 
the most important mail packet station 
on the English coast as far as com- 
munication with the Continent went, 
as many as eighty Mail Packets plying 
between Harwich and Gottenburg, 
Cuxhaven, Helvoetsluys, and other 
Continental ports during the long wars 
with France. 

The first faint glimmer of returning 
prosperity nual upon this old East 
Anglian port in 1863, for in October of 
that year the Great Eastern Railway 
first started its now flourishing Con- 
tinental steamboat service. From that 
date the trade of the town and tonnage 
of the port have steadily increased, and 
as last year the conveyance of at least a 
portion of the Dutch mails was restored 
to it, Harwich would appear, Faust-like, 
to have renewed its youth. 

From a political point of view, too, 
the town has fallen from its high estate. 
Of such consequence was it in 1344, 
that it returned two Members to 
Parliament, and this it continued to do 
until the Reform Act of 1867 reduced 
the number to one. In_ 1885 the 
Redistribution Bill deprived Harwich of 
its one Member, and for parliamentary 
purposes the ancient rough was 
merged in what is known as the Harwich 
Division of Essex. 

Loss of separate representation in the 
Popular Assembly, although it naturally 
hurt the amour propre of its inhabitants, 
did not aftect its popularity asa watering- 
place, or that of its salubrious suburb 
Dovercourt, whose yellow sands are 
visited by more holiday-makers ever) 
year. Not so many years ago Dover- 
court was a distinct village, separated 
from Harwich by a country lane. Now 
Harwich has extended southwards, 
and Dovercourt northwards, so that 
it is hard to say where one ends 
and the other begins. The municipal 
borough of Harwich includes Dover- 
court; but as each place possesses ''5 
own parish church, presumably the 
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boundary line is known to the ecclesi- 
astical authorities. 

The houses in Dovercourt are 
nearly all essentially modern, and to 
that extent in sharp contrast to the 
bulk of the houses in Harwich, whose 
venerable appearance testifies to their 
having been erected long before the reign 
of the jerry-builder, or the advent of 
the ‘‘villa residence.” By far the most 
‘ commanding-looking building in Harwich 
is the Great Eastern Hotel, which faces 
the Dutch-like harbour. In connection 
with this hotel cheap tickets are issued 


a 


traveller fail to take a trip either on the 
River Orwell, or its sister stream, the 
Stour. 

Harwich, as the geography books tell 
us, is situated onthe mouth of the Stour 
and opposite the confluence of the 
Orwell. If any refutation were needed 
of the oft-repeated libel that the Eastern 
Counties of England are altogether flat 
and uninteresting a journey on either of 
these streams would be all-sufficient for 
the purpose. The wonderful beauty 
of the scenery has long been recognised 
by artists. It is the road from Ipswich, 





THE LIGHTHOUSE, DOVERCOURT 


from Great Eastern stations, available 
for three days, including conveyance by 
any train to Harwich and back; table 
@héte dinner and tea on date of arrival ; 
breakfast, luncheon, table d’héte dinner, 
and tea on the following day ; breakfast 
on the third day, together with bedroom 
and attendance for the time. The price 
of such tickets from Liverpool Street, it 
may be mentioned, is thirty shillings 
first class, and twenty-five shillings 
third class, inclusive. This will be 
found to be a singularly cheap and 
pleasant way of visiting this sea-side 
resort; but on no account should the 


close by the banks of the, Orwell, that 
Gainsborough has immortalised in his 
most striking painting—‘‘The Market 
Cart ”—which is of course familiar to all 
in the National Gallery. Another great 
English landscape painter, Constable, 
was born at East Bergholt in the 
immediate vicinity, and writing some 
seventy years or more ago said: “I 
associate my careless boyhood with all 
that lies on the banks of the Stour. 
These scenes made me a painter, and I 
am grateful.” Grateful, too, are many 
jaded Londoners, who, leaving the cares 
and worries of business life far behind 
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them, find health and happiness on 
these sunny streams in East Anglia. 

The boats plying between Ipswich, 
Harwich, and Felixstowe belong to the 
Great Eastern Railway Company, who 
for a party make an inclusive charge, 
comprising luncheon and dinner at the 
hotel, and a trip either up the Orwell 
or the Stour, a special boat being placed 
at the disposal of the party for the 
occasion. Many such trips are made 
every year. The annual outing of the 
staff of the Times was so arranged a 
year or two ago, and to organisers of 
beanfeasts and day excursions such a 
trip offers many advantages. 

The richly-wooded slopes of the 
Orwell show occasional glimpses of old 
parish churches with which East Anglia 
is so replete, and of typical specimens of 
“‘the stately homes of England.” On 





the north side the two Trimleys are 
first passed, each with its parish church, 
dedicated respectively to St. Mary and 
St. Martin. They are only a hundred 
yards apart from one smalien, and are 
actually enclosed in a common church- 
yard. In view of the present *‘ crisis in 
the Church” this arrangement would 
appear to offercertain advantages. The 
admirers of Mr. John Kensit might wor- 
ship in one church, and the followers of 
Lord Halifax in the other. Probably 
the difficulty would be to keep the 
respective parties each in its own church. 
Farther on Stration Hall and Levring- 
ton Creek are passed in rapid panorama, 
a glimpse being caught of Orwell Park, 
the seat of Captain Pretyman, M.P., 
and the quay of Ipswich heaves in sight. 
On the south side Woolverstone Hall, 
the historic seat of the Berners family, 
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Freston Tower, Harkstead Church, and 
Stoke Hall, all pass more or less in 
review ; and at a little place called Pin 
Mill a landing may be effected if desired 
by means of a small boat. 

A sufficiently long stay should be made 
at Ipswich to allow of a visit being paid 
to the old house in the Butter-market ; 
it is one of the finest examples of a six- 
teenth-century town mansion extant. 
A still older relic is the gateway to the 
Grammar School, erected under Bull of 
Pope Clement VII., in 1525, by Car- 
dinal Wolsey, who, having been born in 








of its magnitude it should be viewed 
minutely, with its drawbridge and gulf. 
In addition tothe redoubt there is one 
of the numerous Martello towers, those 
extraordinary and utterly useless build- 
ings which were hastily erected for pur- 
poses of coast defence when all England 
was in a panic through fear of an inva- 
sion by ‘* Boney.” 

The breakwater was built in 1844, 
Parliament votingthe sum of £500,000 
for the purpose. It is a favourite pro- 
menade with visitors, as is the pier and 
the esplanade. 








FELIXSTOWE 


Ipswich, in the days of his power did 
not forget his native town. Many of 
the old churches of Ipswich are worthy 
of inspection—indeed, the ancient capi- 
tal of Suffolk abounds in mementoes of 
the past, although the general aspect of 
the town is that of modern progress and 
prosperity. 

But, after all, it is not necessary to 
leave Harwich itself in order to find 
much that is antique and interesting. 
The redoubt which crowns the summit 
of an artificial mound was erected by 
the military authorities during the Pen- 
insular War. To obtain a proper idea 


The parish church of St. Nicholas is 
a comparatively modern structure, but 
it stands on the spot formerly occupied 
by a much older building, and its regis- 
ter dates from the year 1539. The 
records of this church form a very fair 
epitome of the ecclesiastical history of 
England. Thus in the reign of Edward 
VI. two worthies, John Chapman and 
William Ollyffe by name, were ap- 
pointed churchwardens. For six years 
they held their posts, during which time 
they disposed of all the plate, over one 
hundred and eighty ounces of silver in 
all, many of the vestments and orna- 
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ments, the very altar-stone itself, and 
even the organ-case, carefully pocketing 
the proceeds. In 1553 Queen Mary 
ascended the throne, and then came 
retribution. She sent one John Swiver- 
ton to look into matters. He reported 
that even the chalice was missing, and 
the Queen commanded the wardens to 
procure a new one. This they did by 
tashioning a silver cup out ol fifteen 
ounces of old plate belonging to the 
town. But the Queen’s zeal did not 
stop there. She compelled those pec- 
cant wardens to make a new altar, fur- 
nish the priest with new vestments, and 
supply the church with a pyx, a sanctus 
bell, mass books, candlesticks, a censer, 
a crucifix, and statues of St. Mary and 
St. John. Scarcely had these changes 
been effected when Elizabeth became 
Queen. Then the wardens were 
promptly required to deface the images 
and the stained glass windows and to 
supply a new Service Book, a Bible, ‘“‘a 
paraphrase of Erasmus,” and a Book of 
Homilies. Since then matters appear 
to have gone on fairly smoothly at the 
church in Harwich, except during the 
‘seventies, when an extremely High 
Churchman was appointed to the vicar- 
age. Heused to pay sundry visits tothe 
Continentand return withstrange-shaped 
cases, whereat his parishioners muttered 
and shook their heads, for they soon 
learnt by experience that those cases 


contained ‘‘ popish vestments.” But on 
one occasion he returned quite unladen 
and horrified his flock by announcing 
that he had been received into the 
Catholic Church. 

Unlike the church at Harwich, that 
at Dovercourt is a very ancient build- 
ing, dating from the twelfth century. 
In pre-Retormation days it contained 
a rood credited with miraculous 
properties. In 1532 three fanatics 
entered the church at midnight, and, 
removing the rood, burnt it, for which 
piece of ttonoclasm they were all three 
hanged. 

In one other respect Dovercourt 
excels its neighbour, for whereas 
Harwich has only one _ lighthouse, 
Dovercourt boasts two. Dovercourt 
also owns a spa, with a natural spring, 
which is said to be of considerable 
medicinal value, although the water has, 
in the words of Sam Weller, ‘‘a wery 
strong flavour o’ warm fiat-irons.” 
Altogether a great deal may be said in 
favour of Harwich as a holiday resort ; 
its ozone-laden air is bracing and in- 
vigorating, and its narrow streets and 
old-world houses are relics of the days 
when smuggling was quite a recognised 
industry. Time has dealt gently with 
it, and, like much else in sleepy East 
Anglia, it wears almost the same aspect 
as it did “in good King George's 
time.” 
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’. B. WALLACE, B.A. ILLUSTRATED BY M. YORK SHUTER 


I. 
THE AMERICAN’S LEGACY 
MAN lay sick unto death in 
the ward of a_ Liverpool 
hospital. 
He was old, and yet men 
older than he have often 
presided over the destinies of mighty 
empires with unimpaired vitality, and 
intellectual faculties sobered and chas- 
tened, rather than diminished, by the 
advancing years. This, however, was a 
case of decay and collapse of the bodily 
powers, accelerated by the life of cease- 
less activity which the man had led. He 
had simply used up his physical capital 
ina career of hardship and adventure, 
which, far from bringing grist to his 
mill, had landed him, at the end of his 
days, a pauper in the ‘charity ward of an 
English hospital. 

Edward Clayton was an American—a 
New Englander, hailing from the 
“Lumber State,” and a bold, restless 
spirit, as so many of his countrymen are. 
He often boasted—and it was in his case 
no mere “‘tall talk” —that he had visited 


every corner of North and South 
America. ‘‘A pretty large order, I 
guess,” he would usually add, projecting 
a small cascade of tobacco- juice to the 
farthest end of the apartment. Most of 
his time, however, had been spent in 
Peru, including the territory once called 
Upper Peru, but now known as Bolivia. 

The ancient looked picturesqueenough 
now, as he reclined in his neat and 
comfortable bed, with its counterpane of 
clean, white dimity. The approach of 
death had softened the asperities of his 
rugged features, and increased the 
brilliance of his keen, dark eyes, con- 
trasting so strangely with the leonine 
shock of hair above them, white as a 
snowdrift. He did not suffer, and the 
mental obfuscation, incidental to the 
earlier stages of his malady, had been 
dispersed by the radiance that so 
often heralds the rise of the Sun of 
Eternity. 

“How do you feel this evening, 
Edward ?” enquired a cheery voice. 

‘*The old hulk is nearing its moorings 
at last,” replied Clayton calmly. 
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Young Mr. Langford, the house- 
surgeon, tried to assume a reassuring air, 
but he was too honest to contradict his 
patient, who, he knew, was, as he had 
said, rapidly drifting towards the last 
moorings. 

“*T am glad you have come, sir,” went 
on the old man in a wonderfully clear 
and strong voice, and with a wistful, 
eager expression in his eyes. ‘‘ You are 
the best and kindest Britisher I ever 
met ; and, as I am alone in the world, I 
should like to make you my residuary 
legatee.” 

An involuntary, but not unfeeling 
smile broke over the young surgeon’s 
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latter, although exceeding sceptical as to 
its value, felt bound, under the circum- 
stances, to accept it, and to thank the 
donor. 

‘Sit down, sir,” said the American 
gravely. ‘‘I have a long story to tell, 
and it must be told before the expiring 
candle gives its last leap in the socket. 
Without an explanation the papers 
which you hold would be well-nigh 
valueless. 

** You know—for I have often alluded 
to the fact in our conversations—that a 
good bit of my life was spent in Peru; 
but I have never yet told you my reasons 
for knocking about in that particular 


, 








‘*AN INVOLUNTARY, BUT NOT UNFEBLING SMILE BROKE OVER 
THE YOUNG SURGEON’S FACE ” 


face, although he tried hard to check 
it. 

** Yes, sir,” continued the American 
in swift reply to his unuttered thought, 


“| know that I am a pauper; and yet I 
hold the key to a treasure greater than 
any monarch has ever accumulated. 
Here it is. It is yours; and may the 
blessing of a dying man, whose last 
hours you have soothed, enable you to 
use it aright, and with better success 
than I did.” 

Clayton handed Mr. Langford a small 
roll of papers, neatly tied up, which he 
drew from beneath his pillow. The 


location. You are a better scholar than 
I, and no doubt have read about 
Atabalipa, the last of the Incas, and how 
Pizarro and D’Almagro—who, in the 
first instance, had no right to invade his 
country—picked a quarrel with him 
because, forsooth, he would not embrace 
Christianity at once, and surrender his 
dominions to the Emperor Charles \. 
No, the Spaniards did not show up 
particularly well on that occasion, and I 
don’t think they could have expected 
better luck than they have had ever 
since. The wretched Peruvians were 
slaughtered like sheep; their Inca was 
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risoner; and the land was 
plundered of all that was valuable and 
holy. This was not enough for the 
Dons. They had a kinder suspicion that 
Atabalipa was playing ‘possum with 
them, and had not told them of all his 
treasures. Atabalipa maintained that he 
had ; and the result of this difference of 
opinion was that the unfortunate Inca 
underwent a mock trial, was, of course, 
condemned, and then strangled at a 
stake. 

** Vengeance overtook his murderers 
soon after; for the Spanish invaders 
quarrelled over their ill-gotten gains, 
and D’Almagro was conquered and slain 
by Pizarro, who was _ subsequently 
assassinated by some of his rival’s 
followers. One would have fancied that 
the avarice of the new masters of Mexico 
and Peru would have been glutted by 
the enormous hoards of gold, silver and 
gems, which fell into their hands. It 
was not so; they had somehow taken it 
into their heads that there were far 
greater riches, far more astounding 
wonders hidden away, if only they 
could discover them. Many believed 


made a 


that Atabalipa had lied when he declare J 
that he had revealed all his wealth to the 


Spaniards; and wild legends, such as 
those of Eldorado and the Floridan 
Fountain of Youth, rapidly gained 
currency. 

“Now, I always fancied that the Dons 
had an inkling of the truth after all, and 
that the aahle and patriotic Atabalipa 
had very pardonably outwitted his 
savage executioners. He must have had, 
I argued, what is called in trapper 

rlance a cache—perhaps in one of the 
islands of Lake Titicaca, where Manco 
Capac lived and reigned; perhaps near 
Cuzco, the ancient capital of the 
Peruvian Empire; perhaps in some 
secret spot in the heart of the Cordilleras. 

“Such were the airy foundations 
upon which I built my theory—a super- 
stition, a legend, a guess. To proving 
the truth of this theory I devoted some 
of the best years of my life. I pene- 
trated every nook and inlet of Lake 
Titicaca; I lay down and slept in the 
mystic isle of Manco Capac, and sought 
in my dreams to commune with the 
shade of the great Peruvian; with rifle 
and haversack, and attended by a small 
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party of Indian guides, I wandered, a 
solitary traveller, vowed to a romantic 
quest, over the savage wastes, and 
amidst the fantastic limestone crags and 
caverns of the Eastern Andes; and at 
last, after many years of exploration, 
when I had become weary and heart- 
sick and prematurely aged, I found 
Eldorado—yes, I found it—chanced upon 
it in the hollows of the mountains. Oh! 
sir, the imagination of man cannot 
conceive a tithe of its golden glories! 
and, alas! the soul of man cannot 
fathom the mystery of horror that broods 
over and protects it ! 

** You have been my only friend in a 
strange land. I give you in requital all 
that I possess—the key to the secret. 
Full directions as to the difficult and 
hidden route are contained in the packet. 
But weigh well the matter, I implore 
you. I know that if you decide to 
undertake the adventure, you will set 
out armed with all the appliances of 
science, relying on a cool head and a 
brave heart. And yet, standing as I do 
upon the brink of eternity, I am tortured 
by the thought that, although I love 
you as a son, I may be doing you a great 
and grievous wrong in putting you upon 
the track. For death in its most terrific 
form lurks amidst the gold. My Indian 
guides perished to a man, and I only 
escaped from the house of treasure with 
empty hands and hopeless heart. More 
I will tell you presently ; now I must 
rest.” 

With these words, the light suddenly 
faded from the old man’s eyes. The 
strong emotion, which the narrative had 
given rise to, had exhausted his small 
remaining stock of energy. Pale and 
trembling, struggling for breath, and 
with the sweat of death upon his brow, 
he sank back on his pillow. Langford 
saw that he was making frantic efforts to 
speak, and bent his ear down to the lips 
of the moribund. 

Ere the spirit passed away, he managed 
to catch the faintly-articulated words, 
‘‘ Beware of the Guardian of the Palace.” 


Il. 


ELDORADO. 


Acquisitiveness is an important factor 
in the English character. It is all very 
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well to denounce it under the ugly name 
of greed; but where would our vast 
Colonial Empire—where would Greater 
Britain be, but for it? ‘Gentlemen 
adventurers,” of the type of Drake and 
Morgan, no longer, it is true, ruffle it in 
our streets, ‘‘ bearded like pards,” and 
merrily chinking in the capacious pockets 
of their trunk-hose Spanish doubloons, 
the plunder of Spanish galleons ; but, in 
place of these worthies, we have our 
syndicates, whose mission it is to exploit 
anything and everything under the sun, 
from a gold reef in Rhodesia or Cool- 
gardie to a sunken pirate craft in Bantry 
Bay. 

Yielding to the prevailing fashion of 
the day, and also, it must be added, to a 
sense of his own comparative im- 
pecuniosity, John Langford formed a 
syndicate for the exploitation of the old 
American’s treasure, of whose existence 
he did not entertain the slightest doubt, 
and of which he considered himself the 
rightful heir ; and this syndicate was an 
eminently Liverpudlian, and therefore 


cosmopolitan one, as will be readily 
gathered from the names of its members: 
Constantine Arguropoulos, Adolphe de 


Versan, Heinrich Spiegel, Walter Ker- 
mode, Denis O’Flaherty, Levi Cohen, 
and Langford himself, the promoter, and 
the*only Englishman of the party. All 
these gentlemen had been duly converted 
to his views by the young medico, and 
believed as firmly as himself that there 
was ‘‘something in the matter,” and that 
that something was—money. 

Let us eschew tedious preliminaries, 
and say that our ‘‘Seven Champions” of 
Mammon started from Birkenhead on 
board the s.s. Casabianca, of the Pacific 
line, and had a prosperous voyage to 
Callao. Here their adventure really 
began. They maintained the strictest 
secrecy as to the nature of their mission. 
Nor had they much difficulty on this 
score, inasmuch as Levi Cohen, who 
had been for some years in business at 
Valparaiso, was the only one of the party 
who knew Spanish. Much had to be 
done in the way of preparation for the 
expedition. Mules had to be purchased, 
Indian servants hired, and stores of 
charqui and other supplies procured. 

hen all was in readiness, the small 
party of twelve men, carefully avoiding 
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Lima and the railway connecting that 
city with the Andean plateau, set out for 
the south-east, in the direction of Cuzco, 
Langford, in whose possession were the 
maps, plans and order of the route, 
assuming the command. It was their 
intention, at a given point, to be indicated 
by him, to pay and dismiss their five 
peons, performing the remaining stages 
of the journey alone. Their alien 
secret was to be entrusted to none. 

Their way, labyrinthine and intricate 
in the extreme, led them far from the 
haunts of civilisation, through scenes of 
savage grandeur, whose weird and im- 
pressive features were the work of the 
volcano and the earthquake, through 
deep cafions and defiles, where the light 
of day was well-nigh shut out by over- 
hanging mountains, whose peaks at 
times assumed the form of petrified 
giants and ghastly monsters of the prime 
—the home of the formidable condor, 
the vulture of the Andes. 

In these awtul solitudes, where Nature 
ceases to smile, and dons the stern mask 
of a very Medusa, man sadly learns his 
true insignificance. The grim silence, 
the utter loneliness, the vast and dizzy 
heights that tower above him, the fathom- 
less abysses that open beneath his feet— 
all these things read him a lesson in 
humility, which the busy thoroughfares 
of the city, his own creation, and the 
din of the crowded mart, where he is 
filled with a sense of his own importance, 
can never impart. 

Even Langford, the most buoyant and 
sanguine, of the party, found himself 
unable to dispel the cloud of depression 
which gradually settled upon his spirits. 
He had not considered himself bound to 
damp the ardour of his companions by 
repeating to them the ominous warning 
conveyed by the American with his 
latest breath ; but now that he and they 
were nearing the goal of their quest, the 
words haunted him with terrible per- 
sistency, ‘‘ Beware of the Guardian of the 
Palace!” The American’s story had 
been left half-told; the King of Terror 
had intervened, to prevent the disclosure 
of one of the mysteries of his kingdom. 
Clayton had been no milksop, and there 
must be something very real and awful 
in the danger which he had thus vaguely 
described. He remembered now that a 
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look of horror, as though caused 
by some dire reminiscence, had 
shadowed the face of the dying 
man as he uttered the words. 
Who, then, could this eerie 
Guardian of the Palace be? 
Surmise, from the nature of the 
case, was futile; but the cer- 
tainty of the peril, and the un- 
certainty as to its nature, made 
his heart sink within him. Most 
men, who are worthy of the 
name, will, like the Homeric 
Diomed, face any amount of foes 
in the open and by daylight with 
a firm and constant heart; but 
even the bravest dread _ the 
treacherous darkness and an un- 
seen enemy. 

And so they threaded their way 
through the devious mountain 
passes, until the day arrived when 
the Indians were dismissed and 
Langford announced, to the great 
satisfaction of his weary com- 
panions, that they were approach- 
ing the end of their journey. The 
welcome news banished their 


fatigue, hope revived within them, 
and in fancy they beheld them- 
selves — the treasures of the 


dead Inca, Atabalipa. 

It was a clear night, and the 
moon was just at her full, sharply 
silhouetting the grotesque pin- 
nacles of rock that towered 
into the heavens wherever the eye was 
cast. Langford and his party, round- 
ing a projecting cliff, began a steep and 
difficult descent into an amphitheatre 
embosomed by the mountains which rose 
almost perpendicularly around it. 
Hearts beat high, and brows flushed 
with joyous anticipation ; for they knew 
that after their weary pilgrimage the 
land of promise had been gained at last. 
Allat once a simultaneous cry arose from 
the seven men—‘Gold! gold ! gold 2 
There was something both ludicrous 
and pathetic in the unsophisticated and 
greedy enthusiasm of the little cosmo- 
politan band who had at least one 
thought in common. Their ecstasy, if 
sordid, was, as far as it went, quite as 
deep and genuine as that of Xenophon’s 
Greeks when they saw the blue zone of 
their beloved ‘‘Thalatta” from the 
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mountains o1 Pontus—as that of the 
Crusaders when between the gaps of 
the barren serrated limestone ridges 
of Palestine they caught their first dim 
glimpse of Jerusalem. 

What Langford and the members of 
his syndicate beheld was this: a city, 
still, silent, and deserted, covering the 
a of the hidden valley. It was 
indeed a city of the dead that slumbered 
there in the revealing moonlight, but— 
a city of gold. Here were vast pylons, 
like .those of Carnac; there were 
mighty hypezthral temples and palaces, 
and uncouth images of birds and beasts 
and composite monsters, shadowy and 
cyclopean as the relics of a vanished 
past that frown fsom the portals of 
Mycenz or stud the solitude of Yucatan ; 
but every column, every entablature, 
every sdlesher, every statue shot forth 
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the fiery gleam of gold in answer to the 
pale challenge of the lunar rays. 

Was it a dream? was it an illusion ? 
was it a subjective hypnotic halluci- 
nation? or was it in very deed a 
dazzling reality? They were only 
mortal, and the conquering radiance 
of the splendid vision overcame them. 
They veiled their faces with trembling 
hands, almost fearing that when they 
removed them they might find the 
golden panorama vanished like a mirage 
of the desert. Tears coursed down their 
sunburnt faces; they cheered themselves 
hoarse ; they crowded round Langford, 
congratulating him and themselves ; and 
then with much haste they rushed rather 
than descended into the valley. Here 
was treasure enough, they thought, to 
buy up all Europe. 

And their hunger and exhaustion were 
forgotten. Late on into the night they 
roamed through the deathly stillness of 
halls and colonnades and _basilicas, 
all built of the sacred and precious 
metal, occasionally meeting with stately 
altars erected in honour of the Sun, 
the supreme god of the Peruvian, and 
colossal images of inferior divinities, 
adorned and encrusted with blazing 
diamonds, rubies incarnadine, and other 
gems, of a size and brilliance unknown 
to the Old World. 

At last it was time to bivouac—to 
sleep and dream and wait for the 
glorious morrow. Side by side they 
rested in the great central hall of El- 
dorado; but while they slept the Guar- 
dian of the Palace kept vigil. 


III. 
THE GUARDIAN OF THE PALACE 


Golden pillars and pylons were al- 
ready flashing beneath the open eye of 
day when six of the sleepers arose from 
what had been rather a black, dreamless 
lethargy than a refreshing slumber, to 
find that of the seventh of their number, 
Constantine Arguropoulos, the Greek— 
who, as it chanced, had been the last of 
the row of recumbent figures, and 
nearest to the steps of a lofty altar of 
the Sun at the end of the hail— 
nothing remained but a skeleton. Nota 
shred, not a particle of flesh was left 
upon the bones, and the ghastly thing 
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lay white and gleaming upon the golden 
floor, as though it had been carefully 
prepared for an anatomical museum, 
while the skull, from its eyeless sockets, 
seemed to gaze up into the faces of the 
terrified men with a stereotyped and 
mocking grin. 

Not for the first time in the world’s 
history had Death companied with 
Mammon. But when, how, and in 
what form had he entered that midnight 
hall of Eldorado? Who or what had 
been his fell agent, slaying, devouring in 
silence and in darkness, leaving no 
fragment of brain or viscera behind, no 
trace of blood upon the burnished golden 
slabs of the pavement. They had 
encountered neither beast nor bird, ner 
any other living thing in the deserted 
city. Whence, then, came the mysterious 
enemy? Awhile they wearied them- 
selves with vain surmises, awhile they 
shudderingly contemplated the grim 
anatomy ; then they hid it away out of 
sight, and wandered afield to feast their 
eyes upon the resplendent domain of 
Atabalipa, which they had _ inherited, 
bewilderei by the fresh riches which 
every onward step revealed. 

With the approach of night, their 
terror revived. They resolved to adopt 
every possible precaution to guard 
against another surprise from their awful 
visitant. They chose a different resting- 
place, and they agreed to keep watch by 
turns, each man’s vigil to last an hour. 
Having arranged that the rotation should 
be according to seniority—seniores priores 
—they turned in at twelve o'clock, 
strictly enjoining Levi Cohen, who, as 
the doyen of the party, was to take 
the first watch, not to sleep at his 
post. 

That night a strange thing happened. 
Levi Cohen never alarmed his successor 
in the watch; his five companions lay 
motionless as corpses until] daybreak, 
and then woke to find to their horror 
that the Jew had shared the fate of the 
Greek. 

And still—such is the perversity o! 
human nature—the glamour of gold 
held them in the abodes of death ; and 
still John Langford hugged his accursed 
secret to his breast, torture him as it 
might. He now grasped, in part at all 
events, the frightful import o! the 
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dying American’s warning; but he 
never named the dread Guardian of the 
Palace to his associates, partly from 
shame at having concealed the matter 
so long, and partly because he re- 
cognised with anguish of spirit that 
the revelation would now be_ too 
late. 

When the sixth night fell the only 
survivors of the doomed party were the 
German, Heinrich Spiegel, and Lang- 
ford himself. They vowed with 
feverish energy that they would break 
the accursed spell of Atabalipa. They 
would talk, they would smoke, they 
would keep each other awake ; arm-in- 
arm they would perambulate Eldorado 
beneath the Peruvian moon and stars 
until the advent of dawn. The horrible 
fear of impending death, like a grim 
sentinel within their hearts, would 
assuredly banish all tendency to sleep. 
That night they would arrange their 
oang for breaking forth on the morrow 
rom this golden shambles—wrenching 
themselves free for ever from the fatal 
fascination of the place, and only taking 











away with them some of the largest and 
finest diamonds and rubies. 

Everything went well until twelve 
o'clock. Then the usual deadly stupor 
crept gradually over Heinrich Spiegel. 
His attention wandered, his words 
became irrelevant and disconnected, 
and at last his limbs refused to 
do their office. With a despairing 
cry to Langford not to desert him, he 
flung himself down, a helpless prey to 
the coma that rapidly supervened. 

John Langford kept faithful watch 
beside his friend. He was a man of 
splendid physical courage and an iron 
will; on that night of horror he 
succeeded in a feat which neither he nor 
his comrades had yet performed ; for at 
the cost of a tremendous struggle he 
remained awake, and so attained to 
something more than a partial know- 
ledge of the evil mystery of the 
place. 

As he sat huddled up in his cloak 
beside the German, he was suddenly 
aware of a pungent odour as of musk 
that pervaded the night. The next 
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moment the light of the moon was. 


intercepted by what seemed to be the 
broad, expanded, sable pinions of a 
gigantic bird, huge as the roc of East- 
ern fable, or the hideous pterodactyls 
of the infant world, and resembling in 
aspect, but far surpassing in bulk, the 
mighty condor of the Andes. Swoop- 
ing down from the heavens with 
swift but noiseless motion, the dire 
monster alighted beside the sleeping 
man. 

Langford distinctly saw its eyes of 
flame—saw it plunge its vulture beak 


into the German’s bosom, and then 
swooned away. 
* 


* * a. 


On the morrow a skeleton lay beside 
John Langford. Chilled to the breast 
with horror, with wild, dazed face and 
lack-lustre eyes, he consigned the bones 
of the last of his comrades to a rude 
grave. Then this sole survivor of the 
syndicate, laying no hand upon gold or 
gems, turned and fled for his life from 
the treasure-city of Atabalipa and the 
fell clutches of the demon Guardian 
of the Palace. 
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and their uses. 


WRITTEN BY CALLUM BEG, 


Author of “ Heraldry,” “Canting Heraldry,” “ Naval Heraldry. 


ILLUSTRATED BY HILDA MITCHELL CAMPBELL 


URING § the 

Middle Ages 

the badge or 

cognisance was in 

general use among 

the noble families 

of England. The 

arms of all the 

chief houses have 

been handed down 

to us from ancient 

times. They are 

displayed on es- 

cutcheons and on 

carriages. ‘‘The 

boast of heraldry ” 

and “pomp of 

power” are still 

dear to the hearts 

of all entitled to 

bear arms. Possi- 

bly they are held in still higher esteem 

by those who have ‘‘risen from the 

ranks.” The cognisance, however, com- 

mon as it once was on seals and monu- 

ments, has failed to find a resting-place 
anywhere in modern civilisation, 


>o-—— 


How few even of those whose forbears 
were known to the world by their house- 
hold badge, rather than by their arms, 
know anything of its former use. 

Badges were a displayed by the 
nobility from the thirteenth to the 
seventeenth century. 

In the reign of Edward III. the prac- 
tice of exhibiting them reached absurd 


a. 

he badge was often similar to the 
crest or taken trom the arms, but it was 
neither borne on a torse like’ the crest, 
nor like the arms in a shield. 

The dependants of the great barons 
acknowledged their fealty by wearing 
the badge of their superior lord. It was 
embroidered on the sleeves of serving- 
men and on the backs and breasts of 
soldiers. It figured on furniture, on 
standards, and, indeed, wherever it could 
be seen. 

Like arms, badges were in many cases 
granted by the sovereign for some special 
reason. On that account to be deprived 
of one’s cognisance was deemed a severe 
punishment. Bolingbroke, complaining 
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to King Richard II., is made by Shake- 
speare to give vent to the following 
words :— 
From my own windows torn my household 
coat, 

Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sign, 
Save men’s opinions and my living blood, 

To show the world I am a gentleman. 

King Richard 1. Act 111. 


The badge had become so common in 
the reign of Richard III. that the king 
forbade its use. He sent a proclamation 
to the mayor and bailiff of Northampton 
forbidding the inhabitants ‘‘to take or 
receive any liveries or recognisances of 
any person of what estate, degree or 
condition soever he be of.”* 

His action was prompted by the fact 
that “‘ great devastations and dissensions 
had arisen in consequence of oaths, the 
givers of signs and recognisances of time 

t, °* 

The royal proclamation is the more 
remarkable when we consider that the 
lavish use of badges was traceable to the 
example of former kings. 

Henry II. is said to have introduced 
the badge into England. To him is 


attributed the distinction of having car- 
ried the broom plant known as planta 


genista, This cognisance, so plain in 
comparison with others of later date, 
gave birth to the name of Plantagenet. 
To that house belonged the kings of 
England from 1154 to 1399. 

The traditional origin of this royal 
badge is interesting. Like so many 
more legends of the period, it serves to 
record that religious spirit and love of 
the Holy Land which found an outlet in 
one crusade after another. 

Two accountst state that Fulke 
Martel, Earl of Anjou, having put to 
death the Earl of Brittany, his nephew, 
in order to succeed to the earldom, told 
his confessor of the crime. To make 
amends for this sinful action the church- 
man devised a somewhat long and 
rigorous penance. 

Martel was despatched to Jerusalem 
with two servants. One was instructed 
to lead him by a halter to the Sepulchre 
of our Lord, where the other was tostri 
and scourge him like a common criminal. 
The instrument of torture was chosen 


® Harl. MSS. 433. 
+ Skinner and Mézeray. 
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from the pliant shrub to be found in the 
Holy Land, the broom (genista), or as it 
was called in France, genéi. With a 
birch formed of that plant he was flogged 
by his servant, and the incident is said 
to have given rise to the name and 
badge. Among other badges, Henry II. 
is said to have borne an escarbuncle 
taken from the arms of Anjou,* and an 
olive branch. 

Richard I., to commemorate his vic- 
tories over the Turks, assumed a star 
(said to represent the Star of Bethlehem) 
issuing from between the horns of a 
crescent, the emblem of Islam.t John 
and Henry III. used a similar badge. 

Edward I. was the first King of En- 
pr to take a rose (of gold) for badge. | 

n after years the red rose became the 
badge of the House of Lancaster, and 
the white rose that of the House of 
York. Edward II.§ used the ‘Castle 
of Castile” to point to his descent from 
that house through Eleanor, his mother. 

The favourite badge of Edward III. 
was rays proper descending from a 
cloud.|| He used also a fleur-de-lis. 

The badge of Richard II., a white 
hart lodged, gorged with a crown, and 
chained gold, is perhaps the most artistic 
of all. is mother Joan, the Fair Maid 
of Kent, had as cognisance a white hind, 
from which, no doubt, Richard derived 
his badge. In addition he displayed the 
sun in its splendour. This is depicted 
on the sail of the vessel in which he 
returned from Ireland, in a manuscript 
history by one of his retinue.** 

A swan ducally gorged and chained, 
as well as an antelope similarly gorged 
and chained, were the recognised cog- 
nisances of Henry IV. Both were de- 
rived from the Bohuns. 


© Sir George Mackenzie (1). 

+ See his Great Seal in the British Museum 
(Harl. ch. 43, c. 28). He also carried the 
badge of his father. 

t Harl. MSS. 304. 

§ Great Seal, 
10,644.) 

Also hand of blessing issuing from a cloud 
See Fifth Seal, British Museum (XXXVII. 43, 
44). 

© See Tomb of Duke of Norfolk, St. Marks, 
Venice, also moulding under the windows 
Westminster Hall. 


°° Harl. MSS. 1319. 


British Museum. (Add 
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After the marriage of Henry de Bohun 
with Maud Mandeville, the former as- 
sumed the swan from the arms of his 
wife. These were gules, a swan argent, 
ducally collared and chained or. Henry 
used, too, the red rose of Lancaster. 
Henry V. preserved both the swan and 
antelope with a fire beacon, all of which 
adorn the Chantry of King Henry’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey. The 
beacon is said to signify that he would 
be ‘‘a lamp unto his people.” 

Henry VI. dropped the swan, but 
assumed two suielal feathers. An ostrich 
feather had also been used by Henry IV. 
and Henry V. Another badge borne by 
Henry VI. was a spotted panther. 

Edward IV. took for a badge a falcon 
and fetterlock, the badge of the Duke of 
York (Edward Langley). The latter 
rebuilt Fotheringay, given him by his 
father Edward III., in the shape of a 
fetterlock. To symbolise this he took 
as a badge a fetterlock, placing on it one 
of his father’s badges—a falcon. After 
the battle of Mortimer’s Cross, 1471, 
Edward IV. assumed the white rose 
en soleil, and is thus referred to by 
Shakespeare in the opening speech of 
Richard III. 

Now 1s the winter of our discontent, 

Made glorious summer by this su of York. 

Edward V. preserved the falcon and 
fetterlock besides bearing a hind. 

One of the badges of Richard III. was 
the sun in its splendour. Not contented 
with the “ gilded car of day,” he assumed 
a somewhat hybrid cognisance, de- 
scribed as ‘‘a falcon with a virgin’s face 
holding a white rose,” as well as a white 
boar. He is known in Shakespeare’s 
plays, and in the rhymes of his own 
time as the ‘“hogge,” “boar,” or 
“swine.”* In the Warwick Roll, Col- 
lege of Arms, 1484, he is represented as 
standing on his favourite badge. 

Henry VII., to mark his descent from 
ioe of Beaufort, was proud to exhibit 

is badge—a portcullis. 

In addition to other badges he dis- 


© The wretched bloody and usurping boar 
a that foul swine. 


Richard Ill. Aaet V. 


To fly the boar before the boar pursues 
Were to incense the boar to follow us. 


Richard Ill, Act 111. 


played the white and red roses conjoined, 
in allusion to his marriage with Eliza- 
beth of York. In his reign, too, ori- 
ginated that historic badge, a hawthorn 
bush royally crowned. At Bosworth 
Field, 1485, where Richard III. was 
slain, his crown, according to the legend, 
was picked up by a soldier and hid in a 
hawthorn bush. Here it was discovered 
by Sir Reginald Bray and afterwards 
» Bon on the head of Henry by Lord 
Stanley. 

Henry VIII. continued to use the 
rose and portcullis among various other 
badges. 

Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth all 
displayed some variety of Tudor rose. 
James I., Charles I., Charles II., and 
James II., displayed a rose and thistle 
dimidiated and crowned as an emblem 
of the union of the English and Scottish 
crowns. Anne was the last sovereign 
to bear a personal badge. It consisted 
of a rose branch and thistle growing 
from one stock and crowned. Such 
were some of the most remarkable of 
the badges used by English a 

In this connection may be noted the 
somewhat elaborate badge of Anne 
Bullen. It was thus blazoned: ‘‘A stump 
of a tree couped and erased or, thereon 
a falcon argent (the crest of Bullen) 
crowned with the royal crown and hold- 
ing a sceptre proper, before him a bunch 
of flowers with both red and white roses 
issuing from the stump.” 

The stump of the tree is probably 
typical of the Wars of The Roses, ter- 
minated in the death of Richard IIL, 
from which sprung the union of the two 
rival houses. The remainder of the 
badge is simple in its meaning, viz., that 
Anne Bullen was determined to uphold 
the royal line. 

The powerful barons were as partial 
to badges as were their sovereigns. Of 
these many are well known in history 
by their cognisances. The bear and 
ragged staff of the Earls of Warwick is 
probably one of the most celebrated. 
Both parts of the badge are, according 
to legend, derived from the ancient 
Saxon Earls of Warwick. Of: those, 
one Arthgal, ifthe story be true, assumed 
a bear as a badge, punning on his name. 
‘‘Arth” is said to have signified ‘‘a 
bear ” in the ancient British language. 
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Arthgal, says tradition, was a Knight 
of the Round Table.* The ragged staff 
is accounted for by the deed of another 
member of this family, Morvidus by 
name. He is reputed to have killed a 


giant with a tree torn up by the roots 
and to have adopted the badge in con- 


a 

f Morvidus were strong enough to 
_— even a young tree unaided, his 
adversary, if a giant in comparison, must 
indeed have been a son of Anak. 

Whether or not the respective stories 
have anything of truth in them is a 
matter for conjecture. 

Certain it is that this badge was used 
by the Newburghs, created Earls of 
Warwick after the Norman Conquest. 
It was not, however, until the days of 
Richard Neville, Earl of Warwick, 
known in history as the ‘“‘ King-maker,” 
that the badge became a_ household 
word. 

He adhered at first to the House of 
York, and to him is ascribed the honour 
of having decided the first battle of St. 
Albans (1455) in favour of the Yorkist 
faction.t For this he was rewarded 
with the captaincy of Calais. In Feb- 
ruary, 1458, he crossed over to England 
to take part in the proposed agreement 
between the rival parties. He wis 
accompanied by six hundred men attired 
in red jackets embroidered with white 
tagged staves.t This small body of 
warriors was conspicuous in London. 
They lived in royal style, and it is said 
that as many as six oxen were often 
eaten at a breakfast.§ After supporting 
Edward faithfully, and, indeed, practi- 
cally managing his affairs, Warwick, 
displeased at the king’s marriage with 
Elizabeth Wydeville, gradually found 
himself opposing Edward. The breach 
between them continued to widen, till 
at length they encountered each other 
in battle at Barnet, where Warwick was 
slain. When the “ King-maker” first 
cast in his lot with the Lancastrians we 
read that everyone was proud to wear 
the ragged staff and flocked to swell 
the ranks of his army.|| Warwick is 


* Leland’s Collectanea. 

+ Paston’s Letters I. 330 and 345. 
t Fabyan, p. 633. 

§ Stowe. Ibid, 
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over and over again referred tu by his 
badge in Part II. of Shakespeare’s 
Henry VI. 

The following lines especially are 
remarkable :— 


Might I but know thee by the 
household badge 
Now by my father’s badge old 
Nevill’s crest, 
The rampant bear chained to the 
ragged staff,' 
This day I'll lift aloft my bur- 
xyonet 


CLIFFORD : 


WARWICK : 


' This cognisance was also used as a crest 
and is now borne as such by the Earl of War- 
wick. 

The buckle of the Pelhams, too, is a 
well-known badge. It is said to have 
originated at the battle of Poitiers (1356), 
where King John of France and the 
Dauphin were taken prisoner. After 
the battle several warriors on the 
English side claimed the honour of cap- 
turing the monarch, but according to 
the story the claims of Sir John Pelham 
and Sir Roger le Warr were held to be 
the most reasonable. The former was 
granted for badge a buckle, and the 
latter acrampit. This honourable charge 
was derived from the ornament at the 
end of a scabbard to prevent the point 
of the sword from protruding. 

The buckle of the Pelhams is common 
throughout the east of Sussex. It is to 
be seen on buildings, inns, and on 
** cast-iron chimney backs in the farm- 
houses ”’* and on milestones. The badge 
ofthe Douglases, which also appears in 
the arms of the family, is a bloody heart. 
It is thus referred to by Sir Walter 
Scott :— 

The bloody heart blazed in the van, 
Announcing Douglas’ dreaded men. 


The bearing was assumed after the 
death of Sir James the Good, who was 
entrusted by Bruce to carry his heart 
to the Holy Sepulchre. The “ Doughty 
Douglas,” however, perished in a battle 
against the Moors in Spain, and the 
royal heart was taken to Scotland and 
buried in Melrose Abbey. 

Ralph Cromwell was made Lord High 
Treasurer during the reign of Henry VI. 
In allusion to his office he took as badge 


© Historic Devices. 


319. 


Mrs. Bury Palliser, p, 
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a silver purse. This badge of office ma 
be seen carved in stone at Tattershall 
Castle, Lincolnshire. * 

William of St. John was Master of 
the Baggage Waggons under the Con- 
queror, when the latter landed in Eng- 
land. In consequence he took for a 
badge a pair of golden hames. One of 
the badges of the Veres, Earls of Oxford, 
was a long-necked silver bottle with a 
blue cord. It was granted by Henry I., 
according to tradition, to the Earls of 
Oxford, who held the hereditary office 
of Lord High Chamberlain. 


ABBOT ISLIP 


As in the arms of families, puns played 
an important in their badges. The 
cognisance of the Granvilles was a 
clarion or sufflue, taken from their arms. 
The earliest example is to be found in the 
encaustic tiles of Neath Abbey, Glamor- 
ganshire, and in the seal of the founda- 
tion.t The Granvilles acknowledged 


° A copy of the chimney-piece is now in the 
South Kensington Museum. 
+ Historic Devices, p. 298. 
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as their superiors the De Clairs, Earls 
of Gloucester, and it is thought by some 
that the clarion was a play on the name 
of the latter. 

The Brays used a hemp-breaker or 
‘*brey ” in allusion to their name, Such 
a badge is termed a rebus, defined by 
Dr. Johnson as ‘‘a word represented by 
a picture.” The rebus is common at 
the present day, but not as a badge. It 
is well exemplified in the puzzles given 
for competition by so many journals in 
London. Sometimes it was composed 
of the several syllables forming the name 


WARWICK 


(CRESSET FIRED) 
HENRY V. 


of the bearer. The badge of John Islip, 
Abbott of Westminster, at the beginning 
of the sixteenth’century, is an instance o! 
this, viz., an eye with the slip of a tree. 
The prelate took a prominent part in 
the building of Henry VII.’s Chapel.* 
As well as carrying horse-shoes in 
their arms the Ferrers used a horse-shoe 
asa badge. This, too, isa pun on the 
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ANCIENT BADGES 


patronymic. According to Palliser, both 
name and badge are to commemorate 
one Henry de Ferrariis, Chief Farrier to 
William the Conqueror. * 

The family of Shelley took as a badge 
a golden whelk-shell. Four whelks are 
borne in the arms of the family, from 
which the badge is no doubt taken. In 
Clapham Church, Sussex, whelk-shells 
are shown in the surcoat of John Shelley, 
(1550), as well as on the gown of his 
wife. t 

Knots were frequently used as badges, 
and, indeed, many temiltie bore no other 
cognisance. 

According to Boutell{ they were for- 
merly intended to convey the idea of a 
monogram. They were often combined 
with other figures. 

The Dacres§, who, according to tradi- 
tion, derived their name from Acre in the 
Holy Land, used a threefold badge. 
On the dexter was an escallop, the dis- 
tinguishing mark of a crusader, and in 
the centre the Dacre knot attached to 
a ragged staff in sinister. The last was 
— emblematical of the office of 

ereditary Forester of Cumberland, held 


by the family. The cognisance of the 


Barons Stafford was a Stafford knot, 


supposed to be formed from the com- 
bination of SS. The well-known Wake 
and Ormond knot represents the letter 
W interlaced with OO. The badge of 
Archbishop Bourchier, who died in 1486, 
is known as a Bourchier knot. It ap- 
pears on his monument in Canterbury 
Cathedral, combined with another 


° See also “ Canting Heraldry,” by CALLUM 
Bec. THE LupGarE, February, 1898. 


t Historic Devices, p. 330. 
t Heraldry Ancient and Modern. 
§ “Of the North.” 
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badge, the water bouget. The latter is 
said to date from the Crusades, and to 
represent two skins used for carrying 
water. 

The Bowens bore a punning or cant- 
ing cognisance, a knot of four loops or 
bows. 

Sir Thomas Heneage, Vice-Chancel- 
lorto Queen Elizabeth, was granted for 
badge a peculiar kind of knot somewhat 
in the shape of a heart.* 

The Lacy knot is possibly the most 
artistic of all. It forms a rebus of the 
name, being traceable to J/acet, the 
French for knot. It may be seen on a 
shield among the ruins of Whalley 
Abbey in Lancashire, built by Henry de 
Lacy in 1296, 

The Scottish clans have from the 

earliest ages worn plants and flowers as 
badges. It is possible that those most 
easily found in their respective terri- 
tories were chosen. 
*,The legend of the badge of Scotland 
is so interesting that it is given as a fitting 
end to the story of ancient cognisances. 
The Danes invaded Scotland in the 
reign of Malcolm I., roro, and decided 
to attack Stains Castle. Midnight was 
fixed as the time for the advance. The 
Danes ysroceeded silently, having re- 
moved their shoes, hoping in the night- 
watches to surprise the garrison. They 
had reckoned without their host. Com- 
ing upon a bed of Scottish thistles in the 
moat of the castle, they cried out with 
pain and thus alarmed the garrison who 
drove them back. 

The thistle was thus, according to the 
story, the means of preserving Scotland, 
and has ever since been the national 
badge, 


© Harl. MSS. 5857. 
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fright, : 
Sunshine bright Good-night Good- §S 


Fading leaves must fall and fly, 
Hither thither, whither whither, 
Tempest wills it in the Sky: 

Falling falling .Pairies calling. 
Sing the dead leave’ lullaby. 
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Chill the wind , uncouth unkind, [4 


Sobbing low or raging high: f 
Sammer sleeping Winter creeping, FR 
Cheerless Winter creeping nigh: F 
Sang we in the roe oftne 
Madrigal and merri¢ lay ,~ 
Falling falling . Fairies calling, 

Sing the dead leaves lullaby 





Fairyland is close at hand, ~ 
Hark the mystic elfin-cry! “ 


Elves to speed us, elves to lead us, Sm) 


Tothe land where dead leaves lie 

Sang we in the month of June. 

Madrigal and merrie tune, 

Falling falling ,Fairies calling, 

Sing the dead leave’ lullaby. 
‘ 





ILLUSTRATED BY 
LOUIS KIGHT 


ZIE was an artist who met her. 
She attracted his attention 


by her calm and almost 
saintly oe contrast- 
ing with her rags. He laid a 
gentle hand upon her arm, and asked, 
“Are you willing to earn a few shil- 
lings by sitting to me as a model?” 
The bent figure straightened itself for a 
moment, and the old eyes flashed with 
the spirit of her younger womanhood, 
as the aged dame answered, with indig- 
nation in her tones, ‘‘ No, thank you. 
I may be poor, but I’m not yet sunk so 
low as that.” The astonished artist 
bowed and withdrew, and the proud 
owner of the wretched clothes tottered 
on. 
Occasionally she stooped to the 
ground to pick up treasure trove—a 
iece of string, a cork, a tuft of dirty 
el or calico; each of which she 
stowed away in a capacious pouch sus- 
pended from her waist. Her thoughts 
were not on her gleanings, nor with the 


artist—she had forgotten him—but with 
her children. She had grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren, but to her 
mind just then her eldest daughter was 
but a little child. ‘‘ Such a pretty little 
dear!” she thought — with winsome 
ways and soft, warm cheeks that 
nestled against her own. Her frock 
was smart and clean, and her shoes 
new and bright. She felt the tiny 
hands stroke her face, and heard the 
childish voice sing out sleepily, ‘‘ Ta-ta, 
ta-ta,” as the time came for “ Night- 
night.” Then the girl in the blue frock 
toddled along by her side, holding the 
hand of a toddling boy; and in the 
mother’s arms was another boy, chubby 
and beautiful to her who carried him. 
“*Me love 66,” he lisped, cheerily ; 
“me love 66, mummy.” The word 
strengthened her arms, and turned the 
prose of the day to poetry. Her home 
—the children’s home—was in a busy 
suburb of London. She had deter- 
mined that, come what might, she 
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would rent a “whole” house. True, 
she-was but a weaver’s widow, with six 
little ones to feed and clothe ; but while 
she could work—day and night if need 
were—there should be no overcrowd- 
ing. Her lips moved as she rehearsed 
her struggles and anxieties to herself. 
Passers-by heard her mumbling, and 
smiled cynically; but the old woman 
was a young woman standing at the 
washtub, and too much occupied to 
notice them. It was her first day’s 
washing for wage, and her back felt 
broken. She wiped her streaming face 
with her rough apron again and again. 

**T can never do it,” she sobbed to 
herself. ‘I shall have to give up; I 
know I shall.” 

‘‘Give up!” exclaimed the chemist’s 
wife, her employer. ‘‘ Why, you've 
done splendidly ; you'll be the cham- 
pion washer yet.” 

The words helped her; she remem- 
bered that. Ah! she had washed 
thousands of times since then. ‘I kept 
them all respectable,” she reflected, 
**and not one of them wore rags or bad 
boots. Harry was always a boy for 
wear and tear, but I kept his soles good 
and the uppers water-tight.” Her own 
boots were dilapidated enough ; it was 
long since she had worn a sound pair. 
But she blamed nobody ; her children 
were “‘not bad children,” and how 
should they know that she hobbled in 
old boots? Presently she came to 
a turning off Forest Hill Road; it was 
a poor road enough, but it contained all 
her wealth, all that was left of her 
‘*home” after she had given a few 
things to one daughter and a few to 
another to “‘help them set up a bit.” 
She did not make her way at once to 
her room, but looked in at Bedlin’s, the 
greengrocer’s. The tears of age stood 
in her eyes, and the eye-rims were un- 
somgge red—this also was due to age. 

er voice quavered as she spoke, and 
there was a trembling of her stick as 
she leaned. 

**You must move me, Mrs. Bedlin,” 
she piped ; “‘there’s none as’ll give me 
work, and my rent’s too high ; sixpence 
is sixpence ; you must move me.” 

Mrs. Bedlin went on serving a cus- 
tomer; she had heard what the old 
woman said, and was wondering who 


was to pay for the move. But now 
the customer was gone, and she must 
speak. 

‘‘Where'll you be moving?” she 
asked. 

‘‘There’s a toom over the laundry 
in Reed Street,” she answered, ‘and 
who knows, I might get work if I were 
on the spot.” 

Ah! the coveted “ spot.” 

‘* You ain’t fit for work,” replied the 
greengrocer’s wife. 

‘“More fit for work than for parish 
relief,” whimpered the old woman. 

** And how’'ll you pay if Bedlin moves 
you?” 

‘The money’s safe,” answered the 
dame, ‘‘or I shouldn’t have come to 
you.” 

“It can’t be done under eighteen- 
pence, and that’s wonderful cheap.” 

The old woman sighed, but that 
might mean anything. Then she 
opened her pouch, stuffed with gutter 
treasure trove, and fumbling with the 
contents, she at length drew out a 
shilling and a sixpence, and laid them 
on the counter. ‘I'll leave the silver 
now,” she said, ‘‘and you'll move me 
to-morrow if I can find a room in time. 
Then she shuffled out of the shop and 
into the rain, and made her way to- 
ward the laundry; but the room was 
‘*let.” 

Not far off was another room. It 
was over a cobbler’s. After some hag- 
gling she was accepted as tenant, paying 
a week’s rent in advance. She felt 
almost glad that the cobbler was to be 
her landlord, for her second son was a 
shoemaker. Had she not paid down 
gold to apprentice him? He had 
laughed gleefully at first, and told of 
the boots he would make her one day ; 
but that day had not come yet. 

She had moved about a deal, as her 
daughters moved, but always in the 
same locality; she liked to be near 
them; she could do little things for 
them when they were ill; she “ studied ” 
her children. Now they were “five- 
pence or sixpence away ” from her, and 
she could not afford the fare, neither 
could she ask them for it. She earned 
her daily bread by minding the very 
young children of women who went 
out to work. When there were no 
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babies to mind she wandered miles 
ea up ‘‘scraps.” These she brought 
ome, sorted, and sold for all they 
would fetch. There were two ladies 
for whom she had washed twenty-five 
years or more, who bought tea of her, 
and this brought her in fourpence 
weekly. Laura, too, had.bought tea of 
her, but now she had moved away. 
Laura was her youngest daughter. It 
had troubled her deeply when this last 
daughter, the wife of a skilled mechanic, 
had told her she was moving to Poplar. 

“IT can’t stay and bid you goodbye, 
Laura,” she had said, bravely choking 
back her grief. 

‘*Why not?” said the girl, ‘I wish 
you would, you’d not be in the way.” 

**No, no, Laura, I couldn’t stand it.” 

** As you like,” assented Laura, quite 
indifferently, as it seemed to her mother, 
whose yearning old heart ached over 
her youngest. 

There was much to be done before 
Bedlin came to move her. “Finds” 
to be sorted, and a market found. 
Under the bed was a deal box. The 


old lady called it her ‘“‘box of other 
days.” 


There was not much left in it 
now. She pulled it out and overhauled 
the contents. There were two or three 
baby garments, kept for Laura’s sake ; 
a few inches of crape cut from the last 
piece that her husband had woven. 
She fingered this tenderly; as she 
rubbed it the figure of the tall, strong 
man appeared before her, tossing his 
weekly earnings into her lap, just as he 
had been wont todo. She heard again 
his hearty laugh ; his cheery song; and 
saw him mount on his_ shoulder 
one after another of the children. 
She still fingered the crape, and 
other sounds fell on the ear of her 
heart. She heard the voices of his 
comrades as they told her of an accident 
that had befallen him. He had been 
carried to the nearest hospital. For 
a week she went daily tosee him ; then, 
assured that danger was over, she was 
restricted to the usual Lge days. It 
was a bright afternoon, and she was 
nearing the hospital buildings; in her 
basket were some grapes, and her heart 
beat fast at the prospect of seeing him 
up again. The bell tolled out its story 
as she passed through the porch—the 
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story that she was a widow, and her 
children fatherless. 

At this stage of her reverie she let fall 
the crape and sighed deeply. ‘The 
world’s full of sighs,” said an eight-year 
old boy to his mother that evening. 
Had his soul heard the sigh of this old 
woman? There were other things in 
the box, old and apparently valueless, 
but their owner would have been im- 
poverished by their loss. The next 
morning, quite early, Bedlin moved her ; 
and the move completed, she turned the 
key on the muddle and went out to earn 
her coppers by minding Mrs. Briggs’ 
baby. She would “tidy up” after her 
day’s work. The baby was fretful ; he 
was teething, and indulged in shrill 
shrieks. The old woman pacified him 
as best she could, but she was weary 
and weak. A hazy idea came to her 
that it would be pleasant to be rocked to 
sleep in the cradle by some one strong 
and tender; but who cared for her 
enough to soothe herso ? It was true she 
had rocked the cradle for six of her own, 
but that did not entitle her to be 
cradled or rocked by one of the six. 
The day’s work for wage was ended, and 
Mrs. Briggs paid her the small silver 
coin, and she shuffled “‘home.” The 
sixpence lay in her leathery palm. It 
was a cold-looking coin. No bright 
fires were reflected in it for her; no 
warm and substantial meals. Yet she 
would not have lost it ; it was the bridge 
to Laura's. 

By the aid of a piece of candle she 
commenced to get straight. It would 
take some time, for she could travel but 
slowly. She knelt down before the 
grate, untied an old handkerchief and 
took out the pieces of coal and cinder 
which had caused her so many stoops. 
Eight sticks and fuel in proportion were 
laid, and a fire kindled on the broken 
hearth. Its flickering flames lit up the 
sordid poverty and shone on the starved 
face of the old woman. 

In the kitchen below supper was 
cooking for the cobbler and his family ; 
it was savoury, but she rose from her 
kneeling position and shut the door. It 
was supper-time, too, in the respective 
homes of her sons and daughters, nor 
was supper wanting in any. True with 
some the meal was a slender affair, 
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nevertheless it was a meal. Laura’s 
table steamed with steak and fried 


potatoes; the mechanic was a man of 
regular work and appetite, who would 
as soon have gone without his supper as 
r—an impossible absti- 


without his 
nence with him. 
The cobbler’s new lodger next pro- 
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ceeded to get together a shake-down on 
the iron bedstead. Bed-clothes belonged 
to the past and the bed of “other 
days.” The bed-making accomplished, 
she looked at the window bare of blind 
or curtain, and stretched across the 
lower panes on two bent nails an old 
newspaper. There was one comfortable 


***'ve COME AT LAST, MOTHER,’ HE SAID” 
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chair in the room—a low worn rush 
rocking-chair, a very phonograph of a 
chair which had heard a thousand lulla- 
bies and kept them all. The old woman’s 
broom was bald, and the room badly 
required sweeping ; so she fastened a rag 
round the head and dragged it over the 
floor. Several times she let the broom- 
handle fall from her unsure p; she 
was wretchedly feeble and nervous. 
Half gasping she sat down on the 
bedstead, as the sweeping task was 
done. After a time she recovered 
herself a little and hobbled to a corner 
where lay her pouch, opened it, and 
took out one shilling in silver and the 
sixpence earned that day. These coins 
she placed on the chimney shelf. Again 
she dived into her bag, and after 
routing about for half a minute found a 
small paper el. Apparently satisfied, 
she returned the pouch to the corner, 
and at that moment the sinking candle 
flickered its last, and darkness, save for 
the few red cinders, succeeded. Meekly 
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the old woman submitted to the inevit- 
able, and lay down on her rag-bag bed. 
There was no attempt at undressing ; 
her day clothes and night-clothes were 
the same, and constituted also her bed- 
clothes. The night wore to morning, 
and the morning to night again, when a 
man strode up the steep stairs and 
knocked at her door. eceiving no 
answer, he turned the handle and 
walked in. 

**T’ve come at last, mother,” he said 
in a hale and hearty voice, ‘‘I meant to 
have come here a week back.” 

But an angel had been before him. 
The old woman was dead. 

Clasped in the stiffened fingers her 
son found the packet she had with- 
drawn from theold pouch. It contained 
the money for her coffin; she would 
not “burden her children,” so ran the 
pencilled scrawl in which. the money 
was wrapped, and over which her hand 
had closed every night for ten hard 
years. 
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Smee) BOUT nine miles from St. 

‘nae Malo is the primitive little 

Breton town of Cancale, 

famous as the centre of one 

of the most flourishing and 

important iudustries of the north-west 
coast of France. 

The French nation, perhaps more 
than any other, attaches a due impor- 
tance to gastronomy, therefore it is not 
surprising if the attractions of certain 
places are summed up according to their 
merits in this particular. 

Ask a Frenchman his impressions of 
Mont St. Michel, and he will ignore, 
with an expressive shrug of his shoulders, 
the physical and architectural beauties 
of that well-known spot, and descant on 
his pleasurable recollections of the 
*‘omelette of Poulard Ainé” and the 
‘oysters of Cancale” which figured on 
the menu of that famous hostelry. 

Cancale itself, apart from the merits 
of its far-tamed oyster-beds, is a delight- 
ful spot and well worth a visit. To 
artists and lovers of the picturesque, the 
lovely bay with the groups of fantastic 
rocks in the fore ground, its blue waters 
sparkling in the sunshine, and its fleet 
of gay little fishing-boats, is always full 
of charm. 

At low tide, when the “ parcs” are 
visible on the wide expanse of sand, and 
the groups of fisher-folk troop up from 
the shore as the tide comes in, or seen 
by moonlight when the whole landsca 
is bathed in silvery light, with the 
lighthouse on the rocky headland thrown 
into strong relief, and the twinkling 
lights in the harbour mirrored in the 
peacetul water, it is one of those vivid 
pictures which lingers in the memory. 

The old town of Cancale, formerly 
called Cancaven (‘‘the mountain on the 
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river ” as its name implied), was situated 
near the site of the ancient city of 
Perspican, which was engulfed by a 
tidal wave in the year 709, together 
with the old town of Dol which stood 
on the fertile plains near the sea shore. 
The vast forest of Scissy, which lay 
between Dol and St. Malo, was sub- 
merged at the same period and the 
whole configuration of the country 
entirely transformed. 

A remarkably high tide in 1888 swept 
away tons of sand and débris and has 
since disclosed a large portion of this 
submarine forest, in which the formation 
of carboniferous strata can be clearly 
traced, presenting a most interesting 
spectacle to geologists and others. 

Warned by the terrible experience of 
the past, and in dread of being overtaken 
by a similar calamity, the second town 
was built on the hill. 

The present town is, however, divided 
into two distinct portions. The town, 

roper, with the church and public 
Calidings, is built on a high plateau 
commanding a lovely view of the bay. 

Far away in the ilenet the rock ot 
Mont St. Michel, crowned with its 
spires and turrets, rises out of the sea ; 
to the right the long line of coast curves 
outward to Avranches and Granville. 
On the other side Mont Dol, that 
strange eminence with its church and 
windmill, a landmark for many a mile, 
rises abruptly out of the wide expanse 
of flat plains and marshes reclaimed 
from the sea. 

The most important division of the 
town is that portion known as “La 
Houle” — the Harbour—where the 
narrow street runs precipitously down 
to the sea. Here, in the curve of the 
bay, close to the shore, are clustered the 
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fishermen’s cottages, where the large 
population who are engaged in the 
oyster fishery live and thrive. 

A fine-looking race they are, these 
Breton fisher-folk—men of stalwart 
figure, with bronzed open countenances ; 
matrons, with finely chiselled features 
and grand calm faces; and the pretty 
Cancale fisher-maidens, with their 
coquettish little fluted caps, their rich 
complexions and their dark hair dressed 
in crisp close ‘‘ waves,” as only a 
Cancalaise can dress it, in imitation of 
the ‘‘ waves of the sea.” 
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the shore is composed of grey, chalky 
mud and sand of a sticky consistency 
which makes walking a matter of con- 
siderable difficulty. 

The hostess of the hotel offered me 
the use of a pair of sabots, but of such 
amazing dimensions that I was afraid 
to attempt to walk in them, lest I might 
overbalance or a sprained ankle be the 
only result of my struggles to retain my 
equilibrium, so I delved the kindly 
ofter. Many of the fisherwomen wear 
high ‘boots reaching above the knee 
when working in the “ parcs”; these 
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I shall never forget the picture they 
made as I sat in the verandah of the 
Hétel de France and watched them 
trooping up from the shore; the free 

of their movements, the delightful 

its of “colour,” the grouping of the 

lines of picturesque figures against the 

background of blue sea and sky, made a 

succession of studies to delight the eye 
of an artist at every turn. 

The great feature of interest in 
Cancale is of course the oyster-beds, or 
** parcs,” as they are called. 

These can only be seen at low tide, 
and not without some inconvenience, for 


become quite white by contact with 
the limy substance of the shore, and it 
gives a somewhat grotesque air to their 
costume, 

The oyster is ubiquitous at Cancale, 
even the beach is almost entirely com- 
po of oyster-shells. Many of them, 

y exposure to the wind and waves, are 
worn away until nothing remains but the 
mother-of-pearl lining ; and the dazzling 
brightness of these countless shells 
scattered on the shore must be seen to 
be believed. Numbers of the shells 
show a small round hole as if bored by a 
sharp instrument near the hinge of the 
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bivalve. This is caused by the ‘“‘ dog- 
whelk,” the oyster’s most bitter enemy. 

One characteristic of the Cancale 
oysters is their remarkably thick shell, 
which enables them to retain a con- 
siderable quantity. of water and is 
believed to account for their fine flavour 
and highly nourished condition. 

The ‘“parcs,” where the oysters are 
fattened, cover an area of 430 acres and 
stretch right across the bay. 

The accompanying photographs only 
give a limited view of their extent, 
showing the beds nearest the shore, but 
they will serve to give some idea of what 
an oyster ‘‘ parc” is like. 

At low tide the people may be seen 
a mile out, working amongst the beds at 
the entrance to the bay. 

The oyster-beds are formed by double 
rows of stakes driven into the shore. 
These palisades serve a double purpose, 
in defining the limits of the different 
concessions and acting as a protection 
against the high tides which occur at 
certain seasons. 

The owners of the “parcs” are 
called “‘ patrons” and they employ a 
large number of people on their con- 
cessions. 

It is principally the women of the 
place who are engaged in the work, 
which consists in sorting out the 
oysters in the various beds, collectin 
those that are fit for the table, an 
assisting to load the large vessels which 
convey them to distant ports or to the 
Paris market. The men of Cancale, 
except during the time of the annual 
dredging for oysters in the early spring, 
are mostly engaged in fishing. 

The great event of the year is the 
oyster fishery, which takes place during 
the last fortnight in April, when the 
entire fishing-fleet goes out to the 
entrance of the bay, to dredge for 
oysters, with which to stock the beds for 
the ensuing season. 

It is made the occasion for a general 
holiday, the whole town is en féte, and 
visitors come from far and near to see 
la caravane start for the fishing- 
ground. 

The little fleet of 800 vessels is quite 
an imposing sight, as it lies in the 
harbour awaiting the signal for the start. 
The two flag-staffs, situated, one on the 
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rock called ‘‘ La Fenétre,” opposite the 
lighthouse, the other on the summit 
named ‘Le Calvaire,” are anxiously 
watched by the crowds assembled on 
the shore. 

Suddenly, the Government vessel 
which accompanies the fleet, fires a 
salute, at the same moment the tri- 
colour is run up and floats in the breeze, 
and, as if by magic, every sail is hoisted, 
and the boats like white-winged birds 
skim over the waves towards the 
entrance of the bay. 

On arrival at the selected spot, the 
drags are thrown in, and the dredging 
commences. 

The oysters are dragged from the 
natural beds amongst the rocks and 
emptied into the boats, those which are 
not of the right dimensions being thrown 
back into the sea. 

Mature oysters, when dredged, are 
laid in the ‘‘parcs” to produce spat; but 
at Cancale it is chiefly the young oysters, 
about half-an-inch in diameter, which 
are placed in the “‘ parcs,” in shallow 
water, to fatten for the coming season. 

The growth of oysters is most rapid 
during the first three years of their exis- 
tence, at the rate of an inch a year, after 
which they increase slowly in diameter. 

Oysters are said to have been known to 


attain the age of twenty-five years, but 
at such a “tough old age” they would 
scarcely be esteemed as delicacies of the 


table. More frequently the life of an 
oyster is limited to about seven years. 

The oyster-dredging lasts about seven 
to eight hours, according to the state of 
the tide. 

At the appointed time a couple of 
salutes are fired, and the “red and 
white” flag is hoisted on the summit of 
** Le Calvaire” as a signal that the fish- 
ing is ended. 

The fishing-boats, accompanied by 
the Government vessel and four smaller 
official boats, set sail for the harbour 
and enter the port amidst the rejoicings 
of the people. The drags are at once 
placed under lock and key by the 
officials, in order to prevent any contra- 
band trade being carried on before the 
commencement of the next season, and 
then the work of unloading the boats 
begins. 

The scene on the shore after the 
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return of the boats is most animated, a 
perfect cloud of women and children, in 


their picturesque white caps, covers the 


beach from end toend. The oysters are 
gathered into heaps, and each patron 
marks his lot with a board, on which is 
registered the name and number of his 
boat. 

The women are then allowed to glean 
the forgotten oysters which lie on the 
shore, and reap a considerable profit 
from the numbers which they collect 
in this manner. 

The work of sorting the oysters and 
placing them in the beds occupies a 
considerable period of time, and the 
constant stooping and standing for hours 
in the wet, sticky sand, exposed to all 
weathers, must be a very laborious 
occupation; but it cannot be unhealthy, 
judging by the appearance of the people, 
for I never saw more hale and hearty 
specimens than these Breton fisher- 
women: with their rich colour and 
fine physique. Many of the workers 
were over sixty years of age, and looked 
good for many a year to come. 

The Cancalaise women, in spite ot 
their coquettish appearance, are modest 
to a degree, and have such an objection 


to being photographed, that I found it 
impossible to obtain a picture of one of 
them in their characteristic head-dress. 

Cancale, like many other Breton 
villages, is during the summer season 
a happy hunting-ground for artists, 
and perhaps the Cancalaise maidens are 
weary of posing. The picture now 
hanging in the Musée de Luxembourg 
in Paris, by the celebrated French artist 
Feyen-Perrin, ‘‘The Return from the 
Oyster Fishery at Cancale,” is a very 
faithful representation of the scene. 

The oysters of Cancale, though small, 
are delicious in flavour, and when you 
are fortunate enough to enjoy them on 
the spot you can have quantity as well 
as quality. I recollect the feeling ot 
astonishment I experienced, both at 
Cancale itself and at Mont St. Michel, 
at the generous and apparently un- 
limited supply of oysters provided at 
the dejeuner. Truly it was a feast for 
the gods ! 

Roughly speaking, it is estimated that 
the oyster industry of the world is 
centred in France and in the United 
States in comparison to the quantity 
sent to the market by other countries. 

In France, alone, it is calculated that 
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upwards of 29,000 men, women, and 
children are employed on the oyster- 
beds, and “‘parcs,” or preserves ; as many 
as 300 millions of oysters are dredged 
annually, and over 680 millions find 
their way into the markets. 

The system followed at Cancale of 
laying dredged oysters in ‘“‘parcs” to 
fatten for the season has been in vogue 
since the sixteenth century. he 
natural beds at the entrance to the 
bay, being under Government control, 
the fishing is regulated to its proper 
limits, and there is consequently no 
fear of the beds becoming exhausted 
by over-dredging, which has been the 
case to a lamentable extent in our own 
country. 

The “parcs” on the shore are care- 
fully prepared by spreading sand, gravel, 


or shells over the muddy bottom: mud 
being fatal to the growth and develop- 
ment of the oyster. Some of the beds 
only communicate with the sea during 
the spring tides, at other seasons the 
supply of water is regulated at the 
discretion of the owners. 

At Marennes and Tremblade, where 
oysters are cultivated to a considerable 
extent, they obtain a certain food 
which gives the green colour so highly 
esteemed by Parisian epicures, but the 
oysters of Cancale can hold their own 
against any, and for delicate flavour 
os are hard to beat. 

rom September till April—or, as we 
say, as long as there is the letter “r” 
in the month—the oyster is in season, 
but at Cancale it is obtainable up till 
the third week in May. 
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: all HE Nile has been called, with|fto the benefit it confers on Egypt in 


reason, the most famous 
river in all the world — 
“famous, through . all the 
ages, for the civilisation that 
has existed on its banks ; famous for its 
mystic et -_ about which so 
many sages and philosophers have pon- 
deret i een for its aath, eave 
one-fifth the distance from pole to pole; 
famous, and apparently destined to be 
famous, for the political combinations 
that ever centre around it.” 
The Nile has been the theme of many 
pens, and some explanation is required 
or the present article. Let it be said, 
then, that its object is to draw attention 
to those two great engineering feats 
which will sooner or later be brought to 
a successful conclusion—the building of 
the great Barrage and the utilisation of 
the cataracts for the supply of power. 
Before dealing, however, with these 
works, a word or two may be said as to 
the Nile itself. The rise of the mighty 
river, for long a mystery, has now 
been solved, and we now know that its 
true source is in the many rivers which 
feed the Victoria Nyanza—that great 
inland sea, in extent only less than the 
American Lake Superior. The whole 
distance by river from the Victoria 
a to the sea is about 3,500 miles. 
This, perhaps, conveys but little to the 
‘ reader’s mind ; but here is a comparison, 
made by Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, 
which will give some idea of the Nile’s 
great length. “If we could suppose,” he 
said, ‘‘a river crossing our English 
Channel, andthat the Thames should find 
its way out in the Euphrates or Persian 
Gulf; that river would be about as long 
as the Nile.” 
The unique position of this river is due 


turning it from a desert into the richest 
of agricultural lands. As Herodotus 
truly said, Egypt is the gift of the Nile. 

‘The river more than supplies,” says 
Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff, ‘‘the absence 
of rain; and this it does, first, by the 
extraordinary regularity with which it 
rises and falls; and, secondly, by the 
fertilising matter which the waters ay 
in suspension, and bestow upon the land. 
Imagine what it would be to the English 
farmer if he knew exactly when it 
would rain, and when it would be sun- 
shine. When the Irrigation Depart- 
ment of Egypt is properly administered, 
the Egyptian farmer this 
certainty, and he has the further ad- 
vantage, that it is not merely water that 
is poured over his lands, but, during 
nearly half the year, water charged with 
the finest manure.” 

In average years the height of the 
flood at Assouan is about twenty-five 
and a-half feet above the minimum 
supply. If it rises twenty-nine feet 
above the minimum, it means peril to 
the whole of Egypt. If the river only 
rises twenty feet above the minimum, it 
means that whole tracts of the valley 
will never be submerged. 

But such a poor flood has happened 
but once in modern times (in 1877), and 
the result was acknowledged to be more 
serious than the devastation caused by 
the most violent excess. 

Until this century, the irrigation of 
Egypt only employed the flood-water of 
the river; but when the country fell 
under the rule of Muhammed Ali, a 
change was made, and the first great 
Barrage was constructed about twelve 
miles north of Cairo. Across the heads 
of these two branches were built two 
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stone bridges, one of seventy-one, the 
other of - sixty-one arches, and these 
were fitted with gates, by the lowering 
of which all the water would be dammed 
up and diverted into three great trunk 
canals, taken out of the river just above 
these bridges. The works were com- 
menced in 1843, and Mougel Bey, a 
French engineer, was entrusted with 
their carrying out. The opening of 
the Barrage took place in 1861; but 
it was soon found that the execu- 
tion of the plans had been feebly 
done. It was intended to hold up 
fourteen feet of water; but at first five, 
and finally three feet was all that was 
held up. In 1883, all hope of making 
anything out of the Barrage was 
abandoned, and it was reckoned a failure. 
In the same year, Sir Colin Scott- 
Moncrieff was placed in charge of the 
Irrigation Department, and a brighter 
era seemed to be in sight. 

The Barrage was thoroughly over- 
hauled, aad what had been looked upon 
as unsound was made sound. In June, 
1890, the task was finished, and the 
result was that thirteen feet of water 
was held up every year. The whole of 
the work cost about £800,000, and the 
annual increase of the cotton crop, 
compared to what it was before 1884, is 
never less than two and a-half millions 
sterling, 

Now that Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieff 
and his staff of able engineers had 
utilised the water in the river flowing 
past, their attention was turned to the 
storage of the surplus water. 

Without some such storage it is 
impossible to increase the cultivation 
during the Low Nile, for all the water is 
used up. During High Nile there is 
always a great volume escaping useless 
to the sea, 

At last a scheme for a great Barrage 
in upper Egypt was brought forward ; 
but for a long time nothing could be 
done in the way of its fulfilment, owing 
to the fact that it would necessitate the 
drowning of the island of Phile for 
about six months every year.| 

But at last (as will be explained later) 
an arrangement which satisfied almost 
everybody was made, and, as a con- 
sequence, the second Nile Barrage is 
now being constructed.’ = ead 


During the past year a new era in 
the history of the Nile dawned. The 
splendid victory of Lord Kitchener at 
Omdurman has secured for Egypt—and 
for Great Britain—the t Soudan, 
a’territory the value of which, from an 
agricultural and industrial point of view, 
is incontestable. 

Mr. Chamberlain said the other da 
to an interviewer, “‘ Young man, you will 
live to see the time when a railroad will 
be built through Africa to the Great 
Transvaal and the Cape.” 

At the present day this problematical 
railway is completed from Cairo to 
Berber in the north, and from Cape 
Town to Bulawayo in the south. 

It has been prophesied that in 1902 
the northern railroad will have reached 
Fashoda, while the southern will be 
completed up to Lake Tanganyika ; 
while more daring prophets aver that 
somewhere between 1915 and 1925 
the Cane to Cairo line will be an 
accomplished fact. It is more difficult 
to say when the Lake Victoria to 
Fashoda line will be completed, because 
part of the territory is in the domain of 
the Congo Free State. King Leopold 
of Belgium is, however, known to be in 
favour of developing his Congo _pos- 
sessions; he is working entirely in 
accord with England’s plans, and there 
is no reason to suspect that he will 
place any obstruction to plans that 
will lead to the development and 
civilisation of the Dark Continent. 

It may be interesting to add that the 
journey from Cape Town to Cairo 
(6,300 miles) can even now be ac- 
complished in eighty-one days. In 1905 
the time required will probably be but 
forty-three days, by the following stages : 
Cape Town to e Tanganyika, by 
rail, six days; Tanganyika, south end 
to north, by steamer, three days ; north 
end of Tanganyika to Lake Albert, 
by road and steamer, fifteen days; 
Khartoum to Cairo, by rail and steamer, 
four days. 

The future of Africa is too huge a 
subject for a short magazine article, 
and it will be necessary therefore to 
confine our attention to Egypt and the 
Soudan. There is a very famous apho- 
rism, ‘*‘ Peace hath her victories no less 


renowned than war.” The re-conquest 
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‘of the Soudan has already been the 
subject of numerous eulogies, and the 
glories of Atbara and Omdurman sung 
by many a poet. Small need is there 
then to dwell longer on this side of the 
picture. The reverse, though doubtless 


not. so full of romance and stirring 
incident, yet merits some briet de- 
scription. 

Quietly and continuously a work is 
going on in Egypt which will have a 
powerful influence on the future pros- 
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The value of these works to Egypt 
commercially cannot yet be estimated, 
for it will, of course, be some years yet 
before they are completed. 

Yet it may be interesting to offer a 
few remarks on these great engineering 
feats, which will be among the first to 
be completed in the twentieth century. 

In order to collect materials it was 
necessary to obtain the interest and 
co-operation of Sir Benjamin Baker and 
Professor George Forbes, and I would 
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perity of the country. The story of the 
great Nile dam has been put in the 
shade by the gallant deeds of our soldier 
heroes, yet the civil engineer deserves 
praise for what he is accomplishing quite 
as much as does his military brotiier, 
for it is he who is building the Barrage 
which shall store the waters of the Nile, 
and who has evolved a scheme whereby 
the cataracts will be utilised for the 
generation of electricity. 


tender to these eminent authorities my 
thanks for the information they have 
placed at my disposal. 

For the next five years or so Sir 
Benjamin Baker and the firm of John 
Aird & Co will be engaged in con- 
structing a huge dam across the Nile 
below the temples of Philz,at Assouan, 
the first cataract, which will be capable 
of holding in reserve for the purposes of 
irrigation 1,065,000,000 cubic tons of 
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water, and will discharge through its 
sluices the flood waters of a river a 
mile wide and thirty feet deep. At 
times the river will be dammed back to 
a height of about sixty-six feet above its 
present level and for a distance of 144 
miles above the dam the quantity of 
water impounded will be more than 
I,000,000,000 tons. 

The length of the dam will be some 
six thousand feet, and it will be built over 
the partially submerged chain of islands 
at Assouan, a carriage road being driven 
from bank to bank over its width. 

Its height above the lower level of the 
water will be 106 metres, and in order 
to give a e to the Nile steamers, 
boats, dahabéyas, etc., a canal with a 
chain of six or seven locks will be 
constructed. Besides the great dam and 
reservoir at Assouan, Sir Benjamin 
Baker is going to dam the Nile at two 
other points—at Assiout, 330 miles lower 


down the river, and.at another spot stil! 
another 230 miles down, and near Cairo. 
These subsidiary dams will enable stored- 
up water to be thrown into the existing 
canals at a sufficiently high level to 
——_ the lands. 

hat is this great dam going to do 
for Egypt? The engineer to the 
Egyptian Government calculates that its 
immediate effect will be to bring another 
600,000 acres of land into cultivation ; 
to convert the present cultivated area of 
5,000,000 acres into land of the first 
efficiency in crop-producing qualities, 
and to put certain districts and levels 
beyond reach of the dangers of flood 
and drought. 

The value of the summer crop will be 
increased over the whole area to the 
extent of about £6 per acre. In the 
autumn months the sluice-gates will 
be closed, until the reservoir thus 
formed is full and ready to be distri- 
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buted over the fields by innumerable 
channels. 

The water is most wanted for the corn, 
sugar, cotton and rice in the months of 
August and April, and at these times the 
gates will be ly opened, and the 
supply in the river at those periods, at 
its lowest level, complemented. 

When it is stated that many of the 
more important summer crops in Egypt 
are incapable of standing a ten days’ 
drought, it will at once be seen how 
vastly important are these storage 
schemes. 

In summer, the reservoir will extend 
as far above Assouan as Ibrim—a length 
of 140 miles—and the water stored will 
be sufficient for the requirements of 
- s. Middle, and Lower Egypt. 

n December and January, when the 
Nile is discharging two thousand cubic 
tons of water every second, the sluices 
will one by one be lowered. With the 
coming of May some of the sluices will 
be opened and the discharge of the Nile 
gradually increased as the dry season 
advances. 

The dam and locks will everywhere 
be founded on granite rock, while the 
mass of the work will consist of granite 
rubble laid in what is known as 
hydraulic mortar. Every part of the 
great reservoir will be as strong as man 
can make it. 

One of our illustrations shows the 
island of Phila, which has figured very 
largely in the controversies that have 
woven themselves around the many 
schemes and suggestions for the Nile 
dam. 

About 250 B.c. Ptolemy II built a 
temple to Isis on the site of older 
buildings long disappeared on the isle 
of Phila. Round this temple other 
buildings clustered, built by Greeks and 
Romans, 

The group ot venerable buildings, 
standing amidst palm trees on the rocky 
island, their graceful beauties reflected 
in the waters below, will be a familiar 

icture in the mind of every tourist who 
ee ascended the Nile as far as the first 
cataract. 

When it was proposed to store the 
waters by a great dam there was an 
outburst of rage and indignation from 
archzologists, scholars, artists, and 
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others, who shuddered at the idea of 
Philz and its temples being drowned for 
about six months every year, as they 
were certain it would be if the reservoirs 
were ever constructed. 

Common-sense people, while regretting 
this submersion, sone ov that the place 
belonged to Egypt, not to England ; 
that the Egyptian who was to gain so 
much by the dam cared not a damn 
about Ptolemy and his temples and that 
he was prepared to pay a large price fora 
great work of inestimable benefit to his 
country. ‘‘ No,” retorted the archzolo- 
gists, ‘‘Phila must not be drowned.” 
**It was, ” said Sir Benjamin Baker, ‘‘as 
if the London County Council had 
devised some easily-executed plan for 
clearing the Thames of sewage, anni- 
hilating the London fogs, solving the 
problem of agricultural depression, 
though it included, say, the destruction 
of some famous spot, like Tintern 
Abbey. Was the cry of ‘Vandal’ to 
put an end toit?” 

Finally, the controversy has been 
concluded. Sir Benjamin Baker will 
not have to raise Phile, because it has 
been arranged to lower the elevation of 
the water in the dam, so that the bases 
of the temples will be above water 
level. 

Our photograph of the first cataract 
will give to him who has never had the 
good fortune to see it an idea of the 
first cataract on the Nile at Assouan, 

All the cataracts that obstruct the 
course of the Nile are really little more 
than a succession of rapids, whirlpools, 
and eddies, caused by rocks and islets. 
During the High Nile all but the highest 
rocks are covered with water, and thus 
it is possible for boats to sail up against 
the stream; but when the river lowers 
and becomes divided into numerous 
narrow channels, rapids and falls are 
produced, so that tow-ropes, punt-poles, 
and scores of human beings are required 
to get the boat up them. 

The plan of the Assouan cataract will 
give some idea of the great length of the 
Nile dam. After the reservoir is full 
most of the rocks and islands will be 
submerged, though Phila and a few 
more will be like little islets in a great 
lake. It is not possible here to discuss 
the various alternative schemes. It is 
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LOOKING TOWARDS FIRST CATARACT FROM PHILZ® 


enough to say that the best has been 
chosen, and that, when completed, it 
will be an eighth wonder of the world. 
It now remains to briefly touch on 
the utilisation of the Nile cataracts for 
the generation of electricity. 
Excepting a few very rude wooden 


wheels in the Faytim, there is no 
instance, through all the annals of the 
past, of a single water-wheel ever 
turned by the power of the Nile. The 
power exists to an almost unlimited 
extent, but up till now the cataracts 
have been put to no useful purpose. 
Now all this is changed, and in a very 
short time the first cataract will be 
made to supply electricity for the 
surrounding districts. Professor George 
Forbes has drawn up the plans, and he 
believes that before very long ali the 
cataracts will be ‘‘harnessed,” thus 
enabling the inhabitants of Egypt to 


draw wealth from the chain of barren 
cataracts. 

As some one has remarked, this is 
probably the first time in history that 
the cataracts have been spoken of as 
an advantage to anybody except the 
Dervishes, who do not want the British 
and Egyptians to get up stream too 
quickly. 

Coal is dear in Upper Egypt, owing 
to the expenses of transport fro: 
Alexandria, and thus it is not extensive! 
used. 

To obtain power from the cataracts, 
however, no coal is required, and the 
electricity which the falls will generate 
will be available all the year round for 
working railways, cotton-spinning mills, 
sugar factories, irrigation machines, and 
a host of other useful purposes. 

** Considering,” says Mr Garstin, the 
Egyptian Under Secretary of State for 
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Public Works, ‘‘that the fall of the river 
between Hannek and Wady Halfa is 
some eighty metres, and that in the 
fourth cataract south of Merawi there is 
a further fall of forty-nine metres, it 
requires little technical knowledge to 
understand the possibilities in the 
future for the development of the 
country with such a magnificent source 
of power lying. so to speak, at hand.” 
The industrial development of the 
Soudan is now only a matter of time, and 
when all questions as to the rights of 
France and England in Egypt have 
been settled, a vast amount of money 
will be poured into the country. 


Already an enthusiastic Frenchman has 
set off with some motor-cars to see if 
there is not an opening for that industry, 
and before long a 
enterprise will 
useful purposes. 

Towns and cities will quickly spring 


reat amount of 
be directed here to 
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uP, rivalling Johannesburg and others 
of mushroom growth. On the ruined 
edifices of Khartoum and Omdurman 
new buildings will arise, and the next 
century will rise on such an activity as, 
a few years ago, would hardly have 
been considered possible. 

We have been told lately that the 
wheat supply of the world will fail to 
provide i human needs in some forty 
or fifty years’ time, but the statisticians 
had not taken into account the immense 
resources of the country watered by the 
Nile. 

Even now, with no dam to husband 
its resources, the rising of the river 
renders two, and sometimes three, crops 
a year possible. 

When the Barrage has been completed 
and the cataracts have been harnessed, 
the Soudan must play an important 
part in the wheat supply of the 
world. 
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T was a foggy evening 
in November, and the 
infrequent lamps with 
their flickering yellow 
light served but to 
heighten the prevail- 
ing gloom. A figure 

shuffled by the constable who, standing 
near a lamp post, was commiserating his 
hard luck in being on night duty, and he 
stared with a lurking suspicion at the 
fast disappearing form. Something in 
the furtive, backward glance, in the 
hunched up shoulders and the dragging 
footsteps of the passer-by roused into 
energy the henchman of the law, and 
with long strides he hurried after his 
quarry. Having overtaken the fugitive, 
who had quickened his steps into a 
half-run, he laid his hand on his arm and 
asked, not unkindly, 

‘*What’s your business — where are 
you going, eh?” 

‘It’s all right, Constable! I’m none 
of your meat just now,” said the man in 
a hoarse voice as he shook himself free ; 
“I’m going to see a pal of mine!” 

“*None of your lip, your pals don’t 
live in this part; you’d better come 
along with me” said the policeman. 

“I tell yer it’s all right; I’m going 


to see Parson Daffen what works round 
our way; he’s a particular friend of 
mine.” 

Still loath to believe, the constable 
walked on beside him, and together they 
waited outside a large house in Finsbury 
Square. The door was opened by 4 
trim maid, who seemed to know the 
stranger. 

** Is the Parson in, Mary ?” the tramp 
asked, and, to the utter astonishment of 
his companion, was at once admitted and 
the door closed. 

** Well I’m glad I was wrong anyway,” 
he muttered as he tram once more 
on his beat; “‘it ain’t often, that’s cer- 
tain.” 

On tip-toe, nervously twisting his 
ragged hat in his hands, Parson Daffen’s 
pal went up the broad, softly carpeted 
staircase and rapped nervously at a door 
on the landing. 

‘‘Come in,” shouted a pleasant voice, 
and with an odd fluttering at his hea-t, 
which he had never felt_in the dock, he 
entered the room. 

A man of middle height was standing 
with his back to the door writing at a 
high desk. The long soutane that he 
wore, shabby as it was, seemed to his 
admirer standing silent in the doorway 
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a king’s robe, and he hardly dared to 
speak. Turning round sharply Daffen 
faced his visitor, and his face brightened 
with a glad smile :-— 

“Why, it’s Jem Forrest,” he ex- 
claimed, stretching out his hand, 
““What’s brought you round here 
to-night ?” 

“I came through to tell you, Parson, 
that there’s a poor devil dying o’ 
want and misery in our crib ; he's got 
what we calls the ‘attic,’ and I know he 
paid for it a month ahead so as to have 
a place of his own, but he ain’t got nothing 
else. I told ’im as how I'd fetch a pal 
o’ mine — no offence Parson — an’ it 
quite pecked ’im up when I told ‘im 
of yer.” 

But his words were spoken to heed- 
less ears, for at the words ‘‘ want and 
misery” Daffen seized his hat and began 
to rummage in his cupboards. Having 
found what he wanted, he turned to his 
companion : 

** Now, Jem, let’s be off; I’ve known 
what it is to be clemmed myself, so 
don’t let’s waste time.” 

‘**I wonder, Parson, what’s made you 
so different to the other chaps I’ve come 
acrost,” said Jem as they hurried 
through the murky streets ; ‘‘ somehow 
you gives a bloke a kinder feeling that 
’e ain’t quite so bad ase knows hisself 
to be. Why is it?” 

Daffen smiled ; a smile born of past 
suffering. ‘*‘ Well, Jem, perhaps it’s 
because I’ve been a great blackguard 
myself; yes! it’s true, my friend, and 
so I feel for my fellow-men. When I 
meet and talk with a brother-clergy- 
man it seems to me that I am like a 
weather-beaten barge lying alongside a 
trim-built yacht just fresh from the 
dockyard.” 

‘*‘An’a darned sight more seaworthy,” 
muttered the man at his side. 

Through narrow, poverty - stricken 
streets they hurried, streets where the 
huge public-house was the only flourish- 
ing business, and finally turned down a 
dark and narrow alley not five feet 
broad. A low whistle from the darkness 
provoked an answering call from Jem ; 
and holding his guide’s arm Daffen 
stumbled along over the ill-paved cause- 
way. Then, by the light of a single 
lamp which hung out over a doorway 
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they read, ‘“‘ Lodgings for single men,” 
and Jem said : 

‘*Here we are, Parson! follow me 
close, keep your eyes to yerself, for 
mind, I’ve gone bail for yer!” 

Suppressing a shudder Daffen followed 
up some steps and then into a narrow 
hall and again up flight after flight of 
stairs, whilst the sickening choking 
‘“‘tenement” smell seemed to pervade 
the whole place. At length they 
stopped before alow door, and opening 
it Jem stooped and went in. 

‘*Mind yer head, sir,” he whispered ; 
‘it’s precious low.” 

By the light of a dip, flaring unheeded 
in a bottle-neck, Daffen saw the object 
of his search lying on a heap of rags on 
the floor, without blankets and almost 
lifeless. He was a man of early middle 
age, with the seal of famine written large 
upon his face, whilst his short panting 
breathing and the expanding nostrils all 
betokened early dissolution. 

To open his bag and to drag out a 
bottle of wine was but the work of a 
minute,and under the cheering, warming, 
influence of the cordial the dying man 
opened his eyes. 

“I’m exceedingly obliged to you, 
Padre,” he gasped, noticing the soutane 
his visitor wore, ‘‘but you’ve come too 
late. Thank God, my troubles will 
soon be over.” 

“I wouldn’t say that, my poor 
fellow,” said Daffen. 

“Why not? I’ve been tried enough, 
and that I’m here is proof of what I 
have been through.” 

His voice was that of an educated 
man, and Daffen had seen too many go 
under not to feel sure some mystery 
was at the bottom of his present plight. 

‘Jem there has told me what a 
friend you have been to him and how 
he owes it to you that he is honest 
now,” continued the weak voice, ‘‘and, 
Padre, I'd like to hear one human being 
say ‘Well done’ before I die; it’s a 
pitiful weakness, but ”—he shuddered 
as he felt his rags—‘‘my God, how I 
have suffered ! 

“Prop me up, Jem, my lad. Yow 
won’t mind the state I’m in. No, no! 
Padre, don’t you! I’m not fit for you 
to touch. Ah! how you make me feel 
a man once more,” he added as Daffen 
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crouched beside him and held his wasted 
form against his own strong breast. 
Then he told his story whilst at times 
his auditors had to strain their ears to 
catch the faintly spoken word, whilst 
now and again his speech would be firm 
and full. 

‘**I won't tell you my name,” be began, 
‘* for it would add nothing to your know- 
ledge, but I used to be one of the most 
venturesome of explorers. Having in- 
herited a large fortune from my father, 
I was able to fit out expeditions and to 
map out several hitherto unexplored 
regions, and have on several occasions 
received the thanks of the Geographical 
Society. I was never happy unless 
roaming through strange lands, and the 
restraints of civilisation were intolerable 
to me; perhaps, who knows, that is why 
I have borne this,” waving his hand 
round, ‘‘so long. Ata country house, 
during one of my brief visits home I met 
the woman for whose possession I was 
to undergo such hardships, and I wooed 
her with all the energy and passion that 
I had in those days. All was arranged 
between us when, like a bolt from the 
blue, came the stern refusal from Miss 
Anson’s father to ever give his consent 
whilst I was a wanderer on the face of 
the world. I argued and urged, but to 
no avail, until one day, when I had almost 
agreed to settle down, I received a most 
flattering letter from the directors of 
a great Atlantic Corporation. ‘Would 
I go,’ they asked, ‘to the Yukon district 
and see if there was any truth in the 
vague reports of its being auriferous.’ 
The ‘ wander-lust’ was on me again, and 
in spite of love and in spite of entreaties 
I decided to accept the offer. Mr. Anson 
made us promise not to correspond until 
my final return, and to these hard terms 
I had perforce to agree, although I 
inwardly chafed and fumed, as you may 
imagine. My objective was Vancouver, 
and that city I reached just four weeks 
— he parm Ree, and at once 
plunged into the task of engaging guides 
and half-breeds for my expedition. Al- 
though amply equipped with money, the 
task proved tedious in the extreme, and 
I was heartily glad when it was over and 
I was free to start. More to kill time 
than from the love of the game I went 
into the only billiard-room the place 
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boasted and began knocking the balls 
about. 

*«*Say, Mister, I'll take you on,’ ex- 
claimed a voice behind me making 
me start, and I turned quickly round. 
Probably never were two men more 
surprised than we were, for in each 
other we recognised our own features— 
in fact we might have been twin brothers. 
We got chatting, and Askwith, for such 
was his name, told me how he had drifted 
to Vancouver a hopeless, penniless man, 
dependent on chance work for a liveli- 
hood 


‘* Like the besotted fool I was, I at once 
offered to take him as my companion, 
and really I was glad of his company, for 
he was amusing and fairly well read. 
No sinister thought ever came into my 
head, and full of myself, I have no doubt 
I told him far too much of my affairs on 
that fatal journey. 

**We had left civilisation far behind, 
and had found on all sides signs of rich 
alluvial gold, when Nemesis overtook 
me. I was leaning over an improvised 
cradle, washing some gold-bearing sand, 
away from my party, when instinct made 
me turn my head, and to my horror | 
saw my companion covering me with a 
revolver. Before I had time to cry out 
or move I heard the report, and have not 
the least remembrance of the events of 
the next seven years.... 

‘IT felt a sickly taste in my mouth and 
a ringing in my ears, and I seemed to be 
coming through space to earth at a 
tremendous speed; then I opened my 
eyes and beheld a crowd of men standing 
round my bed, with a_ keen-looking 
elderly man holding my hand. 

*«* Where am I?’ I found words to ask. 

*«* You're all right now, you've been 
very ill,’ he said kindly; ‘come along 
you men, we shall be able to add him 
now to our list of cures.’ They moved 
away and I was left to the charge of 
nurse who told me my pitiful story. It 
appeared that I was brought into Van- 
couver by some Indians, who, true to 
their faith, respected and cared for th: 
hopeless imbecile I then was, and afte: 
being sent from hospital to _ I 
finally fetched up in New York, having 
been sent to Dr. Van Colum, the great 
brain specialist. When I realised what 
probably had happened through my lon: 
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‘““ WHEN INSTINCT MADE ME TURN MY HEAD” 


illness I tried to get at my bandages, and 
trantically strove to finish my useless 
miserable life. But I was too satisfactory 
a case to be allowed this last luxury ot 
the miserable, and in eight weeks I was, 
by the charity of the surgeon, placed, a 
sane, healthy man, on a great steamship 


bound for Liverpool. Revenge was my 
sole idea, for I knew well enough that 
Askwith had been masquerading in my 
name-since my supposed death, and I 
longed to stand face to face with him 
once more. I landed with but ten 
shillings in my pocket, five of which I 
decided to invest in a knife which should 
finally close accounts between my mur- 
derer and myself. Then day by day I 
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tramped through England with Brighton 
as my goal, for there were my estate and 
mansion. Night after night, shivering in 
the casual ward, I gloated over my re- 
venge, whilst, footsore and weary, I day 
by day drew nearer and nearer to its rea- 
lisation. Do you blame me, Padre?” 

Daffen’s eyes were shining and the 
strong face was stern and set, oddly at 
variance with the words of Christian 
comfort he muttered in reply. The 
dying man smiled as he saw the effects 
of his story. 

*‘One bright morning about twelve 
o’clock I crept into my own park, deter- 
mined to wait there until dusk and then 
to enter the house and stabshim before 
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every one. I heard voices some distance 
away, and, whilst striving to hide myself, 
had tripped on the grass, when a little 
boy came rushing up, helter-skelter, to 
help me. At one ane I saw in his 
face that he was Gertrude Anson’s boy, 
for her eyes shone from his and looked 
up at me with a frank, questioning gaze, 
exactly as she had done in the time that 
could never return. 

‘* Away he rushed again. ‘Papa, papa, 
come quick; there’s a poor man hurted 
himself round behind that tree,’ I heard 
his shrill voice call out, whilst hurrying 
footsteps came nearer and nearer. Grind- 
ing my teeth I rose to my feet, and with 
my knife concealed in my breast I waited 
—waited—waited ! 

** On they came hand in hand, skipping 
as though the man had not my life on 
his guilty soul, and then—well he didn’t 
skip when he saw me! Still holding 
the child’s hand, with his face growing 
whiter and whiter, he stood riveted to 
the spot unable to fly or to speak.” 

“*At last, Askwith,’ I whispered, 
drawing nearer to him and watching his 
every movement as I did so. ‘It’s my 
turn now, send the child away, for I see 
by him you have robbed me of every- 
thing I hold, dear.’ He hesitated, whilst, 
open-eyed, the child looked from one face 
tothe other inalarm. ‘Come, look sharp! 
I tell you your time has come. Do you 
want me to stab you before your own 
son ?” 

‘*He leaned down and whispered to 
the boy whilst I stood ready to spring. 

‘** The boy looked again at me and in 
his childish brain the idea must have 
formed that I portended some evil to his 
father, for he said defiantly to me, stand- 
ing between us the while, ‘I won’t go 
away; you're a wicked man to look like 
that at father.’ He was only seven, and 


there stood my prey waiting panic-struck 
for my knife-thrust, and yet I couldn't 
raise my hand against him. By every 
right of man, by every right of justice his 
father should have died, but somehow 
my revenge seemed as ashes in my 
mouth. 

*** Tell your boy, Askwith, when he 
gets older, how he saved your life this 
day, for as I live, but for him you would 
have died ere now.’ Then I turned and 
left him, standing in his park—lately 
mine—with his son beside him and the 
fear of God sinking deep into his heart, 
for he thinks one day I shall return. 
When I’m gone, Padre, you'd better send 
word to the address written on the back 
of a card in my pocket, for his life must 
have been a poor one these two years.” 

The feeble voice ceased, and for a few 
moments not a sound broke the silence. 
Then Jem muttered under his breath: 

‘“*My Gawd, I'd ’a wrung his cursed 
neck for ’im, that I would.” Whilst 
Daffen, seared on whose conscience was 
a bitter wrong as bitterly requited, knelt 
beside the victim to such devilish malig- 
nity and whispered in the dying man’s 
ear : 

‘‘T have money and a certain reputa- 
tion, but, by Heaven I’d barter every- 
thing I own in the world to lie there in 
your place with that crime against you 
unrevenged and forgiven. If it is any 
satisfaction to you I say, ‘ Well done! 
Well done !’” 

The dying man’s face flushed and his 
eyes opened and seemed to take in every 
detail of the squalid scene, then looked 
up at the Samaritan by his side and 
closed for ever. 

And the murderer and the Parson 
followed that cheap funeral in silence 
and parted after all was over without « 
word. 
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derived from the Saxon word 
‘“‘haite”—so say the diction- 
aries ; and this custom of co- 
vering the head seems to be as 
old as man himselt. 

Many and surprising have been the 
shapes and form of these head-cover- 
ings, and we are told of a tribe called 
Charamonten, who cut ostrich eggs in 
half and used them for caps. This 
sounds rather mythical, as either heads 
must have been very small, or the said 
eggs very large and plentiful, in those 
times. 

A hat was essentially a covering or 
protection from wind and weather in its 
first stages of existence, and we hear of 
tall conical hats among the Medes and 
Persians, while Ethiopians wore them low 
in the crown and broad-brimmed, other- 
wise Eastern nations have no record in 
hats, but have wrapped their heads in 
turbans and folds of their mantles. 

In Europe we find the ancient Greeks 
wore a broad-brimmed felt hat called the 
Petasos. They were soft and light, and 
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“ Delicate, fine hats, and most 


courteous feathers.” 
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had a strap with which they could be 
firmly fastened to the head, or suspended 
round the neck when thrown back for 
coolness, for these hats were only used 
by travellers, herdsmen or hunters, who 
were exposed to sun or rain, both men 
and women wearing the same shape. 

The upper classes did not wear any 
coverings on their heads out of doors— 
flowers, wreaths and ribbons adorned the 
hair, and a light veil or corner of the 
Chiton were considered a sufficient pro- 
tection in case of need ; while the luxu- 
rious habits of the time did not allow 
them to walk about during the hours of 
the fiercest heat. 

The same customs prevailed in Rome ; 
but here we find mention of cone-shaped 
felt hats that were used as a vated of 
liberty, probably because they were 
worn by slaves on leaving the Temple 
after receiving their liberty from their 
masters. 

Brutus and Cassius caused a medal to 
be struck after Casar’s murder, bearing 
on it a hat between two swords as a 


symbol of the liberty the Romans had 
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regained at the death of a tyrant, and 
after Nero’s death many Roman citizens 
wore a pointed hat as a sign of their 
freedom from oppression. 

By Imperial times, however, hats had 
become much more common, and Augus- 
tus is said to have worn one frequently. 

From this time a hat seems to have 
been regarded asa symbol of liberty ; and 
we find, in later days, the Netherlands 
adopting a hat in their coat of arms, after 
throwing off the Spanish yoke. 

Hats are now advancing in importance; 
they are no longer only a head covering, 
but by their different forms and colours 
denote the rank and occupation of their 
wearer, or carry the badge of a political 
faction, or a glove as a love token. 

A hat becomes a sign of dignity in the 
Church of Rome; and a Cardinal, on 
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being elected, receives the scarlet hat 
from the Pope. These scarlet hats were 
first granted to the Cardinals by Pope 
Innocent IV, at the Council of Lyons, 
A.D. 1245. This hat, with the tassels 
hanging from it, is also a Cardinal’s 
coat of arms. 

There is a quaint description in an old 
book of the hat being sent to the Eng- 
lish Bishop Fisher. ‘‘It is sayed that 
the Pope for that he helde so manfully to 
him, and stoode so stiffly in his cause, 
did elect him a Cardinall, and sent him 
the Cardinalle’s Hat as faras Caleys, but 
the heade it should stande on was as 

. high as London Bridge or ever the hat 
could come to Bishop Fysher, and thus 
it was too late.” 

Another curiosity in hats were those 
consecrated and sent by the Pope to great 
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princes and generals who. had distin- 
guished themselves in the service of the 
Pope and Holy Church. These hats 
were solemnly consecrated on Christmas 
Eve and then sent to the faithful son of 
the Church whom the Pope wished to 
honour. The last of these is said to 
have been sent by Pope Benedict XIV. 
to General Daun, after the battle of 
Hochkirch, in 1758. 

Three scallop shells affixed to the 
broad brim of a felt hat mark the pilgrim 
as he journeys with staff and scrip and 
cloak to distant lands and shrines. 

Hats have so far distinguished them- 
selves by plainness, and are chiefly worn 
by men or travellers, women still wear- 
ing coifs or caps, but they soon become 
very gay and decorated with feathers, 
hat-bandsand ribbons. Felt is certainly 
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the oldest material of which hats are 
made, and was used in England at the 
time of the Conquest. Chaucer, in his 
Canterbury Tales, describes a merchant 
as wearing ‘a flaundrish bever hat,” 
while Froissart gives us some notices of 
hats during the reigns of Edward III. 
and Richard II., ‘‘ hattes of bever and 
enstydes’ feathers, white hats which 
did keep their freshness far better than 
blacke or rede.” 

Iron and steel seem curious material 
to make into hots, but the so-called Kettle 
hats worn by the foot soldiers in the 
Middle Ages were called so from their 
resemblance to a kettle turned up-side- 
down, and are quite distinct from the 
helmets. 


In the fifteenth century hats had be- 
come very gorgeous, although not so very 
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large ; and Holbein’s portraits and the 
Wardrobe accounts of Henry VIII. give 
us a good idea of the prevailing style. 
We have a description of a “ chapeau 
montabyne with a rich coronal, the folde 
of the chapeau was lined with crymson 
saten, and on that arich brooch with the 
image of St. George! And a hatte of 
grene velvette, embrowdered with grene 
silke lace, and lyned with grene sarce- 
nette. Item for making of three cappies 
of velvette, the one yalow, the other 
orange, and the thirde prune...” 

Beaver felts were worn generally in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and held 
their place for nearly three centuries. 

In the reign of James I. hats are ele- 

gant, and great stress is laid on jewelled 
hat-bands, and fine gems and even tiny 
mirrors are used to adorn them; and in 
*‘Dekker’s Hour Book,” 1609, we find the 
following description :— ‘‘ When your 
noble gallants consecrate their hours to 
their Mistresses and to revelling, they 
wear feathers chiefly in their hats, being 
one of the fairest ensigns of their bra- 
very.” 
By the following extract from a 
letter of James I. to his son Prince 
Charles, and his favourite the Duke of 
Buckingham, who went with the Prince 
to Spain in 1623, we find that hats and 
their adorning were much considered— 

“I send you for your wearing the 
“*Three Bretheren’ that ye know full 
‘*well, but newlie sette, and the ‘ Mir- 
‘*rore of France,’ the fellowe of the Por- 
“‘tugall dyament, quiche I wolde that 
“you weare alone in your hatte with a 
¢ little blakke feather. As for thee, my 


‘**sweet gossippe, I send thee a fair table 
‘** dyament, at have hung a faire pearle 
“to it, for wearing in thy hatte, or 
‘“‘quahir thou pleases. If my babie will 
‘not spare thee the anker from his mis- 
‘*tress, he may well lend thee his round 
‘*broache to weare, and yet shall he have 
‘jewels to weare in his hat for three 
‘* great days.” 

A grave Scottish divine of 1629 tells 
his hearers ‘‘that they put on Christ as 
a man puts on his hat to take off to 
everyone they meet.” 

But it is in the reigns of the Charles’s 
that the hat and its feathers have their 
great opportunity. Men and women 
wear their hair simply curled and - 
ted, and wear large fe t hats from which 
huge ostrich feathers wave triumphantly. 

It is hey! for cavaliers, and ho! for 
cavaliers! and the great felt hats with 
their long feathers have as dashing and 
insouctant an air as their gay wearers, 
standing out in contrast to their prim 
Puritan rivals, and in spite of the impor- 
tance of the high steeple hats, gaining an 
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easy victory by the irresistible dash im- 
parted by the feathers to the curls flow- 
ing below. 

From Pepys’ Diary, in 1660, we find 
that velvet hats were in fashion, for he 
writes: ‘This night William brought 
me home my velvet coat and hat, the 
first that ever I had.” 

Ben Jonson writes : ‘‘ Honour is a good 
brooch to wear in a man’s hat at all 
times,” and the military cockade has been 
praised in an old song. 

“ That hat adorns his head, 

Graced and distinguished by 

cockade, 

Conspicuous badge, that only heroes wear.” 

Getting nearer our own days, the hats 
worn at the time of the Empire have a 
most distinctive type, and the huge “‘ In- 
croyables,” as they were called, are pro- 
bably as curious in shape as any hat ever 
worn. 

Uncovering the head or raising the 
hat is considered an act of reverence in 
European countries. Hats are raised in 
daily salutations, or in Catholic coun- 
tries to a passing funeral, at the sound of 
the Angelus Bell, or on passing a way- 
side shrine. 
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Hats of all kinds have received tri- 
butes of praise in verses; one in praise of 
white hats says : 


ia 


You ask me the reason I wear a white hat 

’ Tis for lightness I wear it, what think you of 
that? 

So light is its weight that no headache I rue, 

So light its expense that it wears me out two.” 


And an old song sings in praise of a 
beaver : 


“The Turk in linen wraps his head, 
The Persian his in lawn too, 

The Russe with sables furs his cap 
And change will not be drawn to, 
The Spaniard’s constant to his block, 
The French inconstant ever, 

But of all felts that may be felt, 

Give me good English beaver.’ 


In Ireland it is considered prudent to 
turn the hat from front to back in a heavy 
shower of rain, so that the front may 
become less wet, and when again turned 
round at the end of the shower look 
fresher and less wet. But another reason 
is given for the same proceeding, namely, 
that it is done in remembrance of the 
Deluge, a short prayer being lifted up at 
the beginning of rain, and the hat lifted 
and reversed. 
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Coming down to our own times, we 
find felt still the predominating head 
covering, and shapes change as often as 
in older days ; and except that, perhaps, 
in Wales, a few of the old women still 
wear their high pointed-shaped hats, 
there is nothing distinctive left among 
our peasantry, the fisherman’s-sou’ 
wester being probably the only remain- 
ing hat that indicates its wearer’s calling. 

Costume hats still linger in parts of 
the Continent, and the postboy’stall oiled 
hat with rosette and plume is familiar 
to travellers who have jogged along the 
bye-paths of France and Germany, and 
the brimming straw hats the women wear 
while at work in the fields. 

Fine beaver hats still exist among the 

asants of the Black Forest, while the 
jaunty little felt hat with its blackcock 
feather is generally used among the 
mountaineers of South Bavaria, Austria 
and the Tyrol. 

Except for any State occasions and in 
uniform, when feathers still wave aloft 
over the cocked hats of the military staff, 
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all adornments have vanished from the 
masculine head-gear of the day. Plain 
felt and sober straw form the general 
wear, and the silk or top hat is still with 
us and cannot be overlooked, and will 
no doubt be looked on as a curiosity in 
future ages. 

As for our ladies’ hats, they more than 
make up in colour and variety of style 
what the men have discarded from theirs, 
and a quotation from Stubb’s ‘“ Ana- 
tomy of Abuses,” written in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, will as well conclude 
this gossip on hats as if it had been 
written yesterday :— 

‘“‘And as the fashions be rare and 
strange, so is the stuff whereof their 
hats be made divers also : for some are 
of silke, some of velvet, some of taffettie 
and some of wool, and which is more 
curious some of a certain kind of fine 
haire, these they call bever hattes, of xx, 
Xxx or XL shillings price, fetched from 
beyond the seas, from whence a great 
sort of other varietie do come be- 
sides.” 
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MAORI CURIOSITIES 


New Zealand: Town and Country 


WRITTEN BY GODFREY BOSVILE. 


TRAVELLER once shocked 
a group of authors by de- 
claring that ‘‘ Places seldom 
resemble the descriptions 
which have been written 
about them.” 

When cynically asked to remedy this 
defect ; or, as the advertisements put it, 
“to = ly a long-felt want,” he re- 

roachfully raised his eyebrows, then 
aconically replied that ‘“‘He did not 
possess the needful literary gift "—which 
was unfortunate ! 

Of course, the fact of the matter is 
this. Authors who can cleverly word- 
paint the places they visit have a marked 
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tendency to draw upon their imagina- 
tions. Whereas those who have not 
gliding pens are more inclined to impart 
the unadulterated truth, in a “stodgy,” 
and rather egotistical form. 

Anyhow, the chronicler of New Zea- 
land—and elsewhere—has a difficult task 
to perform. More especially if the 
author’s aim is to please ‘all sorts and 
conditions of readers.” For surely to 
write even an article, let alone a book, 
on travel, and to keep in touch with 
Conservatives, Radicals, Travellers, 
Stay-at-homes, and last, though not 
least, members “‘on the Press,” is an 
undertaking akin to clutching a mirage. 
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Perhaps for these sound reasons ‘‘ places 
seldom resemble the descriptions which 
have been written about them.” 

When an up-to-date ‘‘ Childe Harold” 
has returned home from his wanderings, 
a not uncommon question put to him is, 
“Did you meet Mr. Smith, or my 
cousin, Ernest Jones?” 

Now, it is just ssible that the 
“‘childe” actually did. In which case, 
the guileless questioner  soliloquises, 
** After all, how small the world is!” 
Please take note of the “‘after all.” Is 
it not comprehensive ; and at the same 
time naive ? 

But, whoever has been cooped-up in 
a sailing-vessel for more than three 
months, without even “sighting land,” 
can testify that the world is not nearly so 
tiny as a few ill-informed people appear 
to imagine. From henceforth, let us 
err upon the safe side, and exclaim how 
large our planet is; in preference, at 
all events, to going to the opposite ex- 
treme. Yet the most pedantic person 
will raise no objection to anybody re- 
marking that “‘ Settlers in our Colonies 
travel about a good deal.” Hence the 
likelihood of running across Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones! 


A voyage to New Zealand in a mail 


steamer takes about six weeks. If the 
passengers on their arrival make a tour 
—lengthways—from Stewart Island to 
Mongonui, they will dispel all doubts 
about the North and South Islands being 
alike—a not unpopular belief. 
Nobody—except perhaps a clever 
book-reviewer, or an Egyptian Hall 
conjuror—could condense the peculiari- 
ties, as well as the past and present his- 


tory of the Colony, into an article of ' 


medium length. And even supposing 
any one could, such a literary ‘“‘ boiling- 
down” would, we fear, be too rich for 
the ordinary reader, it would be mentally 
indigestible. 

Therefore, we will only attempt a 
passing description of some of the most 
important cities, and give a little ‘‘ bush- 
life,” and then call attention to the sub- 
lime grandeur of ‘‘ The Southern Alps ” 
and the exquisite tropical scenery. Yet, 
above all, we wish to lay particular stress 
upon this fact: New Zealand and Aus- 
tralia have little in common with one 
another. Why should there be any 
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similarity? They are a great distance 
apart. Their climates are quite differ- 
ent. Their aborigines are striking con- 
trasts; the natives of Australia being 
slender and timid—the Maoris being a 
warlike, powerful, deep-chested race, 
rather clumsily built, and almost aggres- 
sively independent. 

Again, the two Colonial Governments 
are totally distinct. Even the “‘ squat- 
ters” have no strong resemblance. The 
average New Zealand Colonial is a 
plodding and homely individual, com- 
pared to the typical Australian settler, 
who has “go-ahead”’ ideas, and is 
something between an Englishman and 
an American. 

A little reflection, and a hasty glance 
at an atlas, will immediately show us 
the reason why Northern New Zealand 
is tropical ; in fact, nearly as hot as the 
cooler parts of India. In the South 
Island, N.Z., thick winter-clothing is 
often needed. 

“AUCKLAND,” a prettily-situated 
town in the North Island, may be termed 
the capital of tropical New Zealand. 
The harbour is lovely, from an artist's 
point of view. 

WELLINGTON, in the extreme 
south of the North Island—it reads like 
an ‘Irishism”—is a windy place. It 
lays just claim to possessing the largest 
wooden buildings in the world ; they are 
the Government buildings, inside which 
Socialistic Paid-Members are supposed 
to do their level best to make “ Liberty, 
Equality, and Fraternity” a reality, and 
not a mere enticing dream. However, 
we will not fatigue our brains by enquir- 
ing whether or not they earn their 

aries, or only regard politics, and 
stump oratory, as a means of livelihood ! 

CHRISTCHURCH, the capital of 
Canterbury in the South Island, is not 
unlike a youthful English cathedral 
town. Needless to say, it has an eccle- 
siastical tendency, but there is also a 
strong mimicry of Oxford about it. An 
indescribable mingling of hunting and 
racing, club life, sobered by a clerical 
leaven, makes this town unique. Can- 
terbury district is analagous to Virginia 
before the American War of North 
against South. . 

The ordinary human bird-of- ge 
would never comprehend the “ins and 
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outs” of Christchurch society, unless 
he were introduced to that home of 
sport and Puritanism by someone who 
“thoroughly understood the ropes.” 

For there is a ludicrous amount of 
etiquette observed amongst an exclusive 
society “set,” which es the ‘“‘new 
chum” by surprise. A gentleman, for 
instahce, who belongs to a certain club, 
very likely earns his living by “letting 
out cabs,” or he may own a “ pub.” or 
“‘keep a store,” or, perhaps, “run 
a wine and spirit business.” Yet, 
oddly enough, another gentleman, with 
fairly good credentials, would get ‘‘ black- 
balled” if his name was “ put-up,” 
because he failed to come up to a certain 
standard of social excellence which, 
perhaps, only a Christchurch resident 
could define. This unwritten law is as 
inexorable as the better known one cf 
the ancient Medes and Persians. 

The clubs have bed-rooms, for which 
the charges are reasonable. Lawn- 


tennis courts are attached to the clubs, 
and servants wait in livery—a most un- 
usual thing in the Colonies, where “Jack’s 
as good as his master.” 

There is not much business ‘go” 


about the town. Nor is there, as a 
general rule, about an English cathedral 
town, when one comes to think of it. 
Therefore, why should we expect com- 
mercial hurry and skurry in an eccle- 
siastical-minded modern Oxford of, 
My yen speaking, no great size ? 

The tramways are most convenient, 
and cleaner than our "bus “‘at home.” 
The hotels are fairly good, and their 
prices moderate. 

A handsome cathedral, with a lofty 
spire, built in the centre of a large 

uare, is the most conspicuous edifice. 
There is an extraordinarily large t 
office; and several impressive-looking 
banks. The shops, or, rather, “stores,” 
are good, but—to English notions—ex- 
pensive. 

The principal feature about the strag- 
gling suburbs, is the picturesque river— 
not very wide—overshadowed by weep- 
ing-willows ; these trees were originally 
cuttings from Napoleon’s grave at St. 
Helena. At least so the story goes. 

There is a well-managed race-course. 
The grounds are laid out with a great 
deal of taste; something on the same 
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lines as our Ascot, and much more 
effectively than Sandown. 

DUNEDIN may be described as the 
capital of the cold regions; the inhabi- 
tants are pronouncedly Scotch. They 
are kindhearted, canny, and very sus- 
picious. If a stranger is fortunate 
enough to belong to any of their clans, 
or gets a footing into one of their nu- 
merous cliques, they will do anything 
for him—in reason. 

The buildings are imposing, and trade 
seems brisk. Altogether, it is far more 
of a business city than Christchurch— 
we are justified in calling it the Man- 
ch ster of the Colony. Or, to be more 
exact, it is to New Zealand, what 
Geneva is to Switzerland. 

Like most Colonial towns, Dunedin is 
well laid out; and the inhabitants seem 
very intelligent. The ordinary resident 
wonders what a person’s income is 
more than what club he belongs to. 
Supposing the ‘‘new chum” is not 
overburdened with the ‘almighty dol- 
lars,” or is not prepared to spend or in- 
vest them, why then the average Dune- 
dinite has no wish to entertain him for 
a quixotic length of time. He is a capi- 
tal citizen of the world, as well as of 
Dunedin; he approves of the electric 
light, which is extensively used; and is 
deeply interested in stocks and shares. 
He has no maudlin sentiment, and is 
the personification of thriftiness. 

Readers may smile on,being told that 
farming is quite as prosperous in Eng- 
land, at the present moment, as it Is 
in New Zealand. Unquestionably the 
‘“‘Jabour question” is a serious one, 
particularly in the Colony, and indeed 
‘*at home” also! 

Neither sheep nor cattle stations pay a 
high percentage. A considerable num- 
ber .of the ‘‘runs” are heavily mort- 
gaged to the Colonial banks. Asa rule, 
‘‘squatters” make both ends meet; 
but hardly ever a fortune nowadays, 
not even in good years. 

There is capital trout-fishing and 
plenty of hares to shoot. Hunting is 

pular, but the English sportsman who 

as not iron nerves will feel alarmed at 
jumping wire. Although New Zealand 
horses are thoroughly schooled to clear 
what to our minds are unsportsmanlike 
fences—viz., wire ones. 
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PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF CYCLES, MOTOR CARS & ACCESSORIES. 





Cxpeisenal capervione of tne anager. THE SOHO BAZAAR, 
Free Wheels fitted to any make of Cycle. 77, Oxford Street, London, W. 


Repairing Department : 
The Large Riding School is open daily. Please Address—Mr. A. C. HILL, to ensure prompt attention, 


Plating and Enamelling. 





NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC. 
I beg to inform you that I have opened large works for Cycle Repairing at the above address. 


It will be my special endeavour to execute repairs with the greatest care and the utmost despatch, so as to 


ensure satisfaction and prevent disappointment. 


Only experienced mechanics will be employed, under the personal supervision of Mr. HARRY PANZETTA, 
who will be in constant attendance at the works, between the hours of 9 a.m. and 6 p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when we close at 1.30 p.m. 


Trusting to be favoured with your comimands, and assuring you of prompt attention, 


Yours obediently, A. C. HILL. 
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The descendants of some pigs which 
the famous Captain Cook imported have 
by now become wild, so those who like 
the wild excitement of “pig-sticking” 
can indulge their taste. James Cook, 
the son of a Yorkshire labourer, was 
made a Lieutenant on May 25th, 1768, 
and explored New Zealand shortly 
afterwards. 

Racing finds many supporters, but is 
not so magnificently conducted as in 
Australia. 

English racing men could learn a 
great deal from those who are associated 
with ‘blood stock” in the Colonies. 
The wire-net ‘starting machine” has 


matter where he picked his knowledge 
up, Sloan has proved himself a success 
on the English Turf. 

The illustration on p. 566 shows the 
beautiful New Zealand tree-ferns, grow- 
ing wild in the bush. Unhappily, in a 
photograph, the delicate tints of nature 
are not brought out. But even from the 
bare outlines—so very unflattering—the 
reader can gather a faint idea that this 
semi-tropical ‘‘plant,” or ‘“‘tree”—call 
it which you will—compares in grace 
with the more widely known palm. 

“‘ Tree-ferns ” have a distinct advan- 
tage over their rivals, in some respects. 
Palms grow in dried-up regions. 


ee a 





SHEEP STATION ON CANTERBURY PLAIN 


long been in use there. And so also 
nave ‘‘numbers” on the saddle cloths— 
to identify the different runners. 

Both the “stands” and _ race- 
luncheons are much better managed- 
As regards ‘‘making the pace,” from 
post to finish a Ja Tod Sloan, why every 
flat-race and steeplechase in Australia 
and New Zealand has been ridden that 
way for years. Hence the “good 
times.” For all we know to the contrary, 
the American jockey may have laid this 
lesson to heart, and learnt ‘‘ making the 
pace” from our own countrymen on the 
other side of the equator. Well; no 


Whereas exquisite tree-ferns trequently 
rear their stately forms high above 
fresh undergrowth, in almost moist 
districts. They are to be found at the 
foot of a mountain, perhaps close to a 
glacial stream; in the background, 
towering snow-clad peaks. What could 
be more picturesque than the hitherto 
underrated Southern Alps ? 

A poet’s pen could not do justice to 
New Zealand scenery. Imagine a semi- 
tropical Switzerland, only with a lower 
range of Alps; where every fresh 
glimpse of gorges, or ravines, resembles 
the descriptions told to children of 
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LOOKING FOR MISSING RELATIVES. 


Bovril is King in the Kitchen. 


Bovril converts in a moment the often inadequate materials at tie 
housewife’s disposal into a delicious and nourishing dish. Its possibilities 
in the h&hds-of a culinary expert are endless. It adds savour and relish to 
game, rdaisted meats, meat pies and puddings, stews} hashes, and all kinds 
of entréés,and makes an excellent impromptu soup, broth or gravy. 
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Fairyland. Lovely cascades reflect rain- 
bow-colours ; a powerful tropical glare 
makes the white mail-coach-road glisten. 
Long white wooden bridges span wide 
river beds. Immense forests, vast plains, 
kivis, or wingless birds, the deteriorated 
Maoris, a chaotic Parliament, cattle and 
sheep stations, mortgaged up to the 
hilt, together with glaciers and snow- 
clad mountain peaks, make a panorama 
in the mind of whoever has travelled 
through New Zealand. The tranquil 
giant scenery is for everengraven upon the 
heart. The seeker-after-truth—a rather 
terrible person, by the way—is almost 
certain to ask : ‘‘How was ‘Océana’ 
received in the Colonies; and what 
impression did its talented author, the 
late Mr. Froude, leave behind him?” 


Honesty prompts us to answer, that 
he was considered, very rightly, a great 
scholar, well versed in Greek and Latin 
poetry, especially Virgil’s—and was com- 
petent to write pretty accurately upon 
Cape politics. But his accounts of New 
Zealand were generally supposed to be 
a reproduction of the late Sir George 
Grey’s ideas. Yet every studious reader 
of ‘‘Océana” is compelled to admit that 
it is admirable work—a little prejudice 
perhaps. And written purely from a 
cultured-man’s lofty standard. 

To put matters bluntly—the book 
would have been even more valuable 
had Mr. Froude entered more enthusias- 
tically into the manly and free calling 
which is a New Zealand squatters’ 
choice. 
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The LADY’S POPULAR SWIFT 
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THE SWIFT CYCLE AGENCY (George Baker, Ld.), 10 & 12 Queen's Road, Lavender Hill, London, S.W. 
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PEDIPAX. 


TRADE (kecisrereD) MARK, 


N introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those 
suffering from 


TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING. HOT-DRY FEET 


that they can obtain immediate relief by using one of the Powders as directed: and a box is 
often all that is needed to effect a cure, 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, 


when the feet after a short time become hot and tender. ‘To those who, in offices, shops, etc., 
are on their feet all day, its value cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions 


a cure Is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 

It is prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this 
particular part of the human frame his special study, who after years of careful research 
succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing complaints. 

The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 


Sold in Boxes, 1/1) each; or sent per Post for 15 Stamps. 


Prepared by K. ATKINSON, Taplow, Bucks. 


Zo be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses. 
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Readers of this Journal should know that 
Bishop's Citrate of Caffeine, which obtained 
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of 1889, isan immediate cure for headache. 
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consistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, beneficially 
taking the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimu- 
lam, supplies the needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
S | in labelled tins. If unable to obtain it of your tradesmen, e 


a tin will be sent post free for o stamps 


JAMES EPPS and CO., Ltd., 




















Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
The, Mos rPaataste TONIC WINE 
EVER PRODUCED CHECKS AND PR —_ 
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HEADACHE 


Readers of this Journal! should know that 
Bishop’s Citrate of Caffeine, which obtained 
the highest award at the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889, isan immediate cure for headache. 
It is pleasant to take and will be found most 
refreshing after sho mom or as 4 mo 
restorative. Strongly recommended by the 
*Lancet” and “ British Medical Journal.” 
Of all chemists in two sizes. Price 1/14 and 
aie per ee yy ene Sole ——_ 

‘ers: A. op oO: td., Specks Fie 
48 Spelman St., London, NE. am 
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Voi. VII. (S8%,) No. 42. APRIL, 99 
Londom: F. ¥. WHITE & CO., 14. Bedford Street, 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES: GORDON AND GOTCH., 
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MARY MUXWORTHY 
(GRANDDAUGHTER OF MARY JOHNSTON), “ANCHOR RELIANCE” 


FLORIST, 
Centre Row, Covent Garden Market, £ 5 5s e 
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ASK TO SEE 
THE 


9 
‘SINGER FREE WHEEL 
RIDING 


tux. CYCLES 


THE EARL OF WARWICK wriTEs:— 


‘In August last I purchased one of your Free-wheel Bicycles. It took 
me only a short time to learn the use of it, and I found it a most excellent 
machine. It is quite the best I have ever used, the saving of labour on 
roads in Scotland, where there is much down hill work, being very great, 
and it runs very easily. I donot think it possible to have a better machine.”’ 





LISTS, TESTIMONIALS AND PRICES FREE. 


SINGER CYCLE CO. LIMITED, COVENTRY, 


AND 17, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON. 


PEDIPAX. 


TRADE (REGISTERED) MARK, 














N introducing this preparation to the general public the Proprietor begs to remind those 
suffering from 


| 
| TENDER, ACHING, PERSPIRING, HOT-DRY FEET 


that they can obtain immediate reliet by using one of the Powders as directed: and a box is 
often all that is needed to effect a cure. 


It is strongly recommended to people who are unaccustomed to walking on stone pavements, 
when the feet after a short time become hot and tender. ‘To those who, in offices, shops, etc., 
are on their feet all day, its value cannot be over-estimated, and if used according to instructions 
a cure is certain. 


SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED FOR INDIA. 


It 1s prepared from the recipe of a celebrated French Physician, who has made this 
particular part of the human frame his special study, who after years of careful research 
succeeded in obtaining a specific for these distressing complaints. 

The Proprietor can with the utmost confidence recommend it to sufferers. 

Sold in Boxes, 1/14 each; or sent per Post for 15 Stamps. 


Prepared by K. ATKINSON, Windsor, Berks. 


7d be obtained of all Chemists, Stores, and the Wholesale London Patent Medicine Houses. 
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HAS OVER 50 YEARS’ REPUTATION and ts still unrivalled for Quality’ and Sicieenes. 





REFINED SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


Makes Clear and Crystalline JELLY, 
Delicious BLANC-MANGE, and many other appetising Luncheon, 
Dinner, and Supper Dishes. Absolutely Pure—A One-Uunce Packet 
makes a quart of Sparkling Jelly—Eggs may be dispensed with 
Sample and Recipes sent free on receipt of 1d. stamp to defray px tage 

in Packets only. Of Grocers, Chemists, and Stores Ee rerywher 


J. & G. COX, Limited, Gorgie Mills, Edinburgh, 


And Eastcheap Buildings, London. f«'»)!i-hed 17 

















Sore ImporTers 
frHE APOLLINARIS CoO., 











Under Eminent Scientific Supervision. 


“APENTA” 


The Best Natural Aperient Water. 
FOR CONTINUOUS USE BY THE CONSTIPATED, 
THE COUTY, AND THE OBESE. 
“Ite eompestiten é2 esustant—Tun LANCET 


Of all Chemists & Mineral Water Dealers. 
Prices : 6d., is., and is. 3d. per Bottle. 























DELICIOUS 


4 Stratford Place, London, W. 
AND 


a : ot D’S NUTRITIOUS. 
CUSTARD 


) Gy a poysee nigh-diass Custard at a minimum of cost an 
trouble. Used by all the leading Diplomé<es of the South 
Kensin m School of Cookery. Invaluable also for a eee of 

Sweet Dishes, recipes for which accompany each pack 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 











FIRST in 1888, 


BRA Whounce tres 
FOREMOST ever since. 


Handsomely Illustrated Book- 
let,—“ALL ABOUT DUNLOP 


TYRES FOR 1899,” sent gratis 
and post free on application. 
a) The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE COMPANY, Ltd., 





Alma Street Coventry, 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, Fontes, E.C. 














EDMUND EVANS, ENGRAVER AND PRINTER, RACQUET COURT, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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